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Art.  I. — A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters.  By  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A., 
Author  of  the  "Life  of  Constable.'*  London:  John  Murray. 
1855. 

2.  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in 

November,  1853.     By  John  Ruskin.     London :   Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.     1854. 

3.  Art   and  Poetry;   being   Thoughts  towards  Nature.     Conducted 

principally  by  Artists.     London :  Aylott  and  Jones.     January, 
February,  March,  April,  1850. 

In  Art  we  live  in  an  age  of  anarchy  and  disorganization.  In 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  is  no  longer  safety.  Positive  art- 
guidance  Ls  needed,  and  instead  thereof  are  raised  only  opposing 
and  discordant  cries  :  in  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  au- 
thorities, all  authority  is  overthrown ;  confusion  and  strife  but 
thicken  as  knowledge  augments,  and  these  last  days  become 
perplexed  and  dazzled  by  the  conflict  and  excess  of  light.  How 
rightly  to  read  the  past  history  of  Art,  how  to  deduce  from  the 
great  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  laws  for  our  philosophy 
or  rules  for  our  practice,  daily  becomes  more  difficult.  At  what 
epoch  Art  culminated  ?  what  masters  through  their  works  and 
teachings  are  Art's  great  lawgivers  ?  what  are  the  true  aims  and 
ends  towards  which  our  modem  Art  should  tend  ? — these  \dtal 
and  fundamental  questions  daily  lead  to  interminable  dispute. 
The  public  is  thus  confounded  and  misled,  and  the  artist,  driven 
about  by  everj'^  wind  of  doctrine,  sinks  a  victim  when  he  should 
rise  a  victor.  It  is  altogether  vain  to  hope  that  this  battle  of 
the  schools,  this  conflict  of  systems,  may  conduce  in  the  result 
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to  the  establishment. of  recognized  law;  that,  so  what  is  false 
may  be  overthrown,  and  that  which  is  indeed  fundamental  and 
vital,  consolidated  into  a  sound  Art-philosophy.  We  believe, 
that  at  the  present  moment,  great  responsibility  devolves  on  the 
office  of  the  critic.  It  is  he  who  is  to  adjudicate  on  conflicting 
claims,  to  weigh  opposing  evidence,  to  unravel  the  intricacy  of 
involved  precedents,  and  finally,  if  it  be  possible,  to  deduce 
therefrom  the  true  laws  and  principles  which  shall  govern  future 
decisions,  and  guide  the  general  practice.  The  works  prefixed 
to  the  present  article  are  opposing  witnesses,  or  rather  con- 
tending counsel,  brought  into  the  court  of  public  opinion ;  and 
after  having  given  to  the  question  raised  by  the  evidence  and 
arguments  adduced,  mature  consideration,  we  will  now  endeavour 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  which,  though  it  should  fail  to  settle 
the  question  in  dispute,  may  yet  tend  to  reconcile  and  remove 
existing  difficulties,  and,  at  all  events,  not  augment  present 
confusion. 

The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  reformation  or  heresy  is  the 
subject  on  which  we  propose  to  treat.  The  periodical  entitled 
"  Art  and  Poetry  '*  prefixed  to  this  article,  may  be  taken  as  an 
ex  parte  statement  of  the  case  by  "  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren" 
themselves,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  Edin- 
burgh Lectures,  is  their  volunteer  counsel,  and  shows,  perhaps, 
greater  zeal  than  discretion  in  his  advocacy.  Mr.  Leslie,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  engaged  in  the  defence,  and  seeks  to  maintain 
against  these  radical  renovators  the  authority  and  rights  to  which 
Raphael,  by  the  common  consent  of  three  centuries,  has  been 
deemed  entitled.  The  case  involves  important  and  fundamental 
considerations :  it  threatens  an  utter  revolution  in  acknowledged 
Art-authorities.  If  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  shoidd  win,  the 
decisions  of  three  centuries  are  overthrown,  ancient  landmarks 
removed,  and  great  names  disinherited.  The  question  is  com- 
plex ;  the  plaintiffs  cannot  faii'ly  be  nonsuited  on  a  bare  state- 
ment of  the  matter  in  dispute :  they  merit  a  patient  hearing, 
and  have  a  case  worthy  of  the  due  deliberation  of  the  court.. 
That  the  arguments  are  not  unequally  balanced,  and  that  each 
party  has  its  strongholds  more  easy  to  defend  than  to  capture, 
may  well  be  inferred  by  the  obstinate  prolongation  of  the  con- 
test without  any  definite  or  final  result.  The  conflict,  moreover, 
is  not  one  of  mere  words,  but  of  deeds.  The  plaintiffs  enforce 
their  arguments  by  example,  and  add  to  the  novelty  of  their 
faith  the  startling  eccentricities  of  their  works :  their  words 
are  but  a  prelude  and  apologj'  for  these  works.  They  thus  seek 
to  substantiate  their  claims  and  position  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  in  order  to  give  to  the  licence  of  their  practice  the 
sanction  of  established  law.     ^ow,  shall  all  past  decisions  be 
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reversed  in  their  favour  ?  Do  they  show  sufficient  cause  P  This 
18  the  question.  We  put  them  to  their  proof  and  trial.  The 
plausibility,  if  not  the  soundness  of  their  arguments,  no  less 
than  the  imdoubted  merit  of  their  works,  will  at  least  claim  for 
the  whole  question  a  calm  and  considerate  investigation. 

Without  further  prelude,  we  will,  therefore,  at  once  allow 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  open  the  case  for  his  clients  "  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren."  In  his  Edinburgh  Lectures,  Mr.  Ruskin  thus  speaks 
of  Raphael,  and  the  Art-degradation  to  which  he  is  accused  of 
having  led : — 

"  He  died  at  thirty-seven :  and,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  one  half 
year  only  past  the  precise  centre  of  his  available  life,  he  was  sent  for 
to  Rome,  to  decorate  the  Vatican  for  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  having, 
until  that  time,  worked  exclusively  in  the  ancient  and  stem  medisBval 
manner,  he,  in  the  first  chamber  which  he  decorated  in  that  palace, 
wrote  upon  its  walls  the  Mene,  Tekel,  Ujpharsin  of  the  arts  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

''  .Ajid  he  wrote  it  thus :  on  one  wall  of  that  chamber  he  placed  a 
picture  of  the  World,  or  Kingdom  of  Theology,  presided  over  by 
Christ.  And  on  the  side  wall  of  that  same  chamber,  he  placed  the 
World,  or  Kingdom  of  Foetry,  presided  over  by  Apollo.  And  from 
that  spot,  and  from  that  hour,  the  intellect  and  art  of  Italy  date  their 
degradation." 

.  .  .  .  "  Raphael  had  neither  religion  nor  originality  enough 
to  trace  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  true  God,  as  well  as  that  of  theology ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  elevated  the  creation  of  fancy  on  the  ane  wall,  to  the  same 
rank  as  the  subjects  of  faith  upon  the  other;  that  in  deliberate, 
balanced  opposition  to  the  rock  of  the  Mount  Zion,  he  reared  the 

rock  of  the  Parnassus  and  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 

The  doom  of  the  arts  of  Europe  went  forth  from  that  chamber,  and 
it  was  brought  about  in  great  part  by  the  very  excellences  of  the 

man  who  had  thus  marked  the  commencement  of  decline 

The  medieval  principles  led  up  to  Raphael,  and  the  modem  prin- 
ciples led  down  from  him." — pp.  213 — 215. 

Mr.  Ruskin  further  insists  that  mediaeval  Art  was  religious, 
and  all  modem  Art  is  profane;  that  mediaeval  Art  confessed 
CTirist,  while  modern  art  denies  Christ. 

The  justness  of  this  charge  against  Raphael  we  have  alreadv 
examined  in  a  previous  paper ;  at  the  present  moment  it  wtU 
suffice  to  mark  that  this  master  is  here  degraded  in  order  that 
the  early  Italian  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  may  be  exalted.  The 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  periods  is,  in  fact,  the  historical 
turning-point  of  the  whole  question.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  epoch 
extends  &om  Cimabue,  bom  in  Florence  in  the  year  1240,  to 
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Perugino,  the  master  of  Raphael,  who  was  bom  in  fhe  year 
1446.  The  modem  English  Pre-Raphaelites,  it  is  well  known, 
claim  their  descent  from  these  early  Italian  masters ;  acknow- 
ledge them  as  the  true  fathers  in  Art ;  renounce  the  accustomed 
allegiance  paid  to  Raphael,  and  pass  by  in  silence,  as  imworthy 
of  notice,  *  the  great  names  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
Angelo.  In  "  Art  and  Poetry  '*  we  doubt  if  the  names  of  Leo- 
nardo and  Michael  Angelo  once  occur ;  and  Raphael  is  men- 
tioned only  as  a  contrast  to  earlier  masters.  As  an  example  of 
the  general  teaching  of  the  school,  we  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  work  just  referred  to : — 

"  Let  us  now  return  to  the  early  Italian  painters In 

Ghiberti,  in  Pra-Angelico  (well  named),  in  Masaccio,  in  Grhirlandajo, 
and  in  Baccio  della  Porta,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  works  of  the 
painters  of  this  school,  wiU  be  found  a  character  of  gentleness,  grace, 
and  freedom,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  school,  be  that 
which  it  may ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  result  must  have  been  ob- 
tained by  their  peculiar  attachment  to  simple  nature  alone,  their 
casting  aside  all  ornament,  or  rather,  their  perfect  ignorance  of  such, 
— a  happy  fortune  none  have  shared  with  them." 

Speaking  of  Orcagna's  well  known  fresco.  The  Triumph  of 
Death,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  the  writer  continues — 

"  Altogether  this  picture  contains,  perhaps,  a  greater  amount  of 
bold  imagination  ana  originality  of  conception  than  any  of  the  kind 
ever  painted.  For  sublimity,  there  are  few  works  which  equal  the 
Archangels  of  Giotto,  who  stand  singly  holding  their  sceptres,  and 
with  relapsed  wings.  The  Paul  of  Masaccio  is  a  well  known  example 
of  the  dignified  simplicity  of  which  these  artists  possessed  so  large  a 
share.  These  instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end ;  but  surely 
enough  have  been  cited  in  the  way  of  example  to  show  the  surpassing 
talent  and  knowledge  of  these  painters,  and  their  consequent  success, 
by  following  natural  principles,  until  the  introduction  of  false  and 
meretricious  ornament  led  the  chiefs  from  the  simple  chastity  of 
nature,  which  it  is  as  useless  to  attempt  to  elevate  as  to  endeavour 
to  match  the  works  of  God  by  those  ot  man." — p.  62. 

Now,  we  do  not  adduce  this  passage  as  absolutely  false  in 
doctrine,  but  as  partial  and  one-sided,  and  likewise  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  bias  with  which  these  men  read  Art-history,  as- 
cribing all  possible  excellences  to  the  early  Italian  masters,  and 
passing  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
and  Correggio,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice.  The  work  last 
quoted  contains  a  dialogue  of  some  originality  and  elevation  of 
thought,  in  which  is  found  the  following  passage,  from  which 
the  tenets  of  "  the  Brethren  "  arc  further  evident :  — 
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"  Wbat  an  array  of  deep,  earnest,  and  noble  thinkers,  like  angels 
armed  with  a  brightness  that  withers,  stand  between  Giotto  and 
Raffaelle :  to  mention  only  Orcagna,  Qhiberti,  Masaccio,  Lippi,  Fra- 
Beato  Angelico,  and  Francia.  Parallel  them  with  Post-KafFaelle 
artists.  If  you  think  you  can,  you  have  dared  a  labour  of  which  the 
fruit  shall  be  to  you  as  Dead  Sea  apples,  golden  and  sweet  to  the  eye, 
but  in  the  mouth,  ashes  and  bittemess.^^p.  159. 

In  justice  to  this  modem  school,  w€  quote,  in  conclusion,  the 
following  passage,  which  will  serve  to  show  in  what  maimer  "the 
Brethren  "  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  medieval  works, 
without  merging  their  own  individuality  and  independence :  — 

"The  discovery  of  the  New  World  without  the  compass  would 
have  been  sheer  chance ;  but  with  it,  it  became  an  absolute  certainty. 
So,  in  such  manner,  the  modem  artist  seeks  to  use  early  mediaeval 
Art  as  a  fulcrum  to  raise  through,  but  only  as  a  fulcrum ;  for  he 
himself  holds  the  lever,  whereby  he  shall  both  guide  and  fix  the 
stones  of  his  Art-temple ;  as  experience  which  shall  be  to  him  a 
rudder,  directing  the  motion  of  his  ship,  but  in  subordination  to  his 
control;  and  as  a  compass,  which  shall  regulate  his  journey,  but 
which,  so  far  from  taking  away  his  liberty,  shall  even  add  to  it, 
because,  through  it  his  course  is  set  so  fast  in  the  ways  of  truth  as 
to  allow  him,  undividedly,  to  give  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  purpose 
of  his  voyage,  and  to  steer  a  wider  and  freer  path  over  the  trackless, 
but  to  him,  with  his  rudder  and  compass,  no  longer  the  trackless  or 
waste  ocean;  for  God  and  his  endeavours  prospering  him,  that  shall 
vield  up  unto  his  hands,  discoveries  as  man-worthy  as  any  hitherto 
beheld  by  men  or  conceived  by  poets." — p.  IGO. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  imless  these  passages  possess  more 
truth  than  perspicuity,  they  can  have  but  little  value.  How- 
ever, we  think,  from  their  general  purport  may  be  darkly  con- 
jectured what  these  men  really  teach  and  seek  to  embody  in 
their  practice.  It  is  evident  that  the  term  "  Pre-Raphaclites  '* 
is  no  misnomer,  but  aptly  expresses  the  purposed  revival  of  an 
early  Art-epoch. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  we  had  an  opportunity  of  again 
examining  many  of  the  more  noted  pictures  of  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite brethren.  Now,  we  would  ask,  why  were  they  greeted 
in  Paris  as  in  London,  with  laughter  and  derision  ? — there  must 
be  some  reason  for  this :  the  reason  is,  that  their  absurdities, 
not  their  merits,  first  attract  the  general  notice.  A  characteristic 
trait  in  the  ridiculous  is,  that  its  absurdity  is  instantaneously 
patent.  Merit,  at  least  in  some  of  its  forms,  may  lie  hidden,  and 
its  appreciation  often  requires  technical  knowledge,  careful  study, 
or  cultivated  taste ;  but  the  ridiculous  at  once  arrests  the  eye 
and  excites  the  mind.  Merit  may  demand  the  slow  process  of 
reason  for  its  appreciation;  the  absurd  is  instantaneously  de- 
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tected  by  intuition.  Now,  that  manifest  absurdity  is  a  leading 
characteristic  in  even  the  better  pictures  of  the  modem  Pre- 
RaphaeKtes,  is  necessarily  inferred  from  the  general  derision 
which  greets  these  productions.  To  corroborate  this  charge  of 
the  ridiculous  and  grotesque,  we  woidd  adduce  Mr.  Hunt's 
pictures  of  The  Hireling  Shepherd  and  The  Light  of  the  World, 
They  were  both  pictures  of  imquestionably  deep  thought  and 
serious  purpose ;  yet  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  if  the  first  feeling 
and  impression  on  seeing  these  works,  was  not  that  of  surprise  and 
repulsion  at  their  strange  quaintness,  stiflftiess,  and  gratuitous 
deformity.  With  the  multitude,  such  pictures  cannot  fail  to 
bring  serious  subjects  into  ridicule.  We  admit  that  further 
examination  might  reveal  hidden  merits ;  but  an  artist  has, 
manifestly,  no  right  to  hide  his  merits  in  obscurity,  and  openly 

S trade  without  veil  or  hesitation  his  conceits  ana  deformities, 
e  has  no  right  to  make  his  pictures  disagreeable  to  the  general 
eye,  offensive  to  imsophisticated  tastes,  trusting  to  the  fancied 
discrimination  of  the  dilletanti  few  to  raise  a  cry  of  acclamation 
in  his  favour.  A  picture  that  is  disagreeable  is  bad,  notwith- 
standing its  technical  merits.  Paintmgs  that  require  sophis- 
ticated ingenuities  for  their  explanation,  are  but  learned  and 
elaborate  failures.  But  it  is  not  right  that  Mr.  Hunt  should, 
alone,  furnish  examples  of  the  grotesque  and  the  ridiculous: 
The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,  Mariana  of  the  Moated  Grange^ 
by  Mr.  Millais,  and  Recollections  of  Bethlehem,  by  Mr.  Collins,  are 
equally  open  to  the  same  charge. 

In  attentively  reconsidering  these  collected  works  in  Paris, 
it  became  more  than  ever  apparent  that  **  the  Brethren  "  fail  in 
catching  the  real  essential  spirit  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 
Their  professed  imitation  is  superficial ;  the  resemblance  is  only 
that  which  meets  the  casual  eye.  They  have  not  earnestly 
dwelt  on  the  works  of  these  early  men,  looking  through  the 
'Outward  form  and  fashion  into  the  indwelling  soid,  and  thus 
becoming,  at  length,  transformed  into  the  same  spiritual  life 
and  image.  On  uie  contrary,  our  modem  Pre-Raphaelites  have 
much  more  affinity  with  the  stiff  quaintness  of  Albert  Durer, 
than  with  the  imearthly  purity  of  Fra-Angelico.  They  evi- 
dently live  in  the  common-place  actualities  of  their  own  age  and 
country ;  they  are  Englishmen,  who,  dccrjdng  their  own  times 
and  nation,  put  on  the  mask  and  disguise  of  a  foreign  land  and 
mediajval  period.  But  it  is  all  a  mere  outward  assumption  and 
pretence.  This  becomes  abundantly  evident  when  we  contrast 
the  type  of  form  adopted  by  the  modem  men,  with  that  of  the 
mediaeval  period.  The  countenances  of  the  Italian  masters  are 
pure,  spiritual,  and  unearthly ;  the  features  well  and  regularly 
lormed;   the  figures  and  characters,   however  saint-like  and 
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abstracted,  are  still  liying  examples  of  that  worship  which  is 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness.     Our  modem  men,  on  the  contrary, 
for  the  most  part  paint  coimtenances  of  a  realistic,  and  even 
vulgar  type, — ^their  characters  are  actual,  practical,  efficient ;  it 
may  be,  that  they  possess  sound  sense  and  clear  intellect,  but 
are  evidently  no  dreamers  of  dreams,  or  seers  of  visions ;  and 
certainly,  by  personal  appearance  and  demeanour  upon  canvas, 
evince  no  inward  perception  of  the  aesthetic  in  life  or  religion. 
We  do  not  condemn  "  the  Brethren "  because,  discarding  the 
mediaeval  types,  they  have  taken  to  forms  of  their  own  con- 
oeiving.     Far  from  it.     But  why  then  assume  a  name  when  — 
wanting  the  essential  spirit  of  antiquity  —  nothing  remains  to 
them  but  that  name  and  a  garb  of  repulsive  austerity.     But 
further,  these  men  challenge  censure,  inasmuch  as  the  forms 
they  have  chosen  are  low  and  vulgar.     For  example,  a  par- 
ticular form  of  countenance,   has,  by  common    consent   and 
general  adoption,  been  ascribed  to  our  Saviour.     Let  it  be 
granted  that  this  form  comes  with  no  adequate  authority,  yet 
we  think  it  wise  to  adhere  to  it  imtil  one  still  more  worthy 
shall  be  formed.     Now  let  us  ask,  can  Mr.  Hunt  show  any  such 
justification  for  his  new  rendering  of  the  head  of  Christ  in  The 
Light  of  the  World  ?    Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  countenance 
less  worthy  of  the  character  ?     If  Art  be,  under  any  circum- 
stances, justified  in  attempting  to  represent  the  Redeemer,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  form  shoiild  be  adopted,  which  might,  if  pos- 
sible, express  Divinity  dwelling  in  Humanity.     It  is  true,  that 
the  prophet  foretold  that  the  Saviour  should  have  "  no  form  nor 
comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  we  should  desire  him."     But  the  Church,  after  much  con- 
troversy, rightly  decided,  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  repre- 
sented with  all  the  attributes  of  heavenly  beauty.    It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  this  is  an  imperative  condition  in  all  Art-repre- 
sentation, that  to  endow  a  divine  character  with  other  than 
divine  attributes,  would  not  only  be  repulsive  to  reverent  feelings, 
but  render  Art  a  hindrance,  not  an  aid,  to  our  worship  and  our 
faith.     Art  lives  in  the  concord,  not  in  the  conflict,  between 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  and  it  becomes  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, as  in  the  example  of  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  to  violate 
historical  truth,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  higher  law.    This  paramount 
Art-law,  whereby  beauty  is  made  inseparable  from  truth  and 
goodness,  these  modem  Pre-RaphaeUtes  designedly  violate.    We 
have  spoken  of  Mr.  Hunt's  ignoble  conception  of  the  Saviour's 
character :  in  contrast,  we  would  refer  to  the  reverent  spirit  in 
which  Leonardo  approached  the  subject.     We  are  told,  that  to 
the  head  of  the  Apostles,  the  master  gave  so  much  beauty  and 
majesty,  that  he  was  constrained  to  leave  the  countenance  of 
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Christ  nnfinis^hed ;  he  was  oonTiiiced  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  find  on  earth  all  that  perfection  of  beaatr  and  cekstial  srtice 
which  appeared  to  him  needful,  fittingly  to  represent  IKTinitr 
Incamatf;.  The  Pre-Kaphaelites  hare  still  to  learn,  that  they 
eannot,  through  mere  expression,  confer  dirinitr  on  the  features 
of  a  JudaA.  ilr.  Ilunt^s  Lighi  of  the  World  is  but  one  example 
among^  many  of  that  utter  neglect  of  form  and  elevation  of  type; 
that  preference,  in  fact,  for  the  revolting ;  that  too  obvious  se- 
lection, not  of  the  beautiful,  but  of  the  grotesque  and  degraded, 
which  dL)fignre9  and  debases  many  of  these  modem  works.  It 
IB  ju5»t  possible  that  low  features  may  be  elevated  and  redeemed 
by  noble  expression.  This  is,  indeed,  the  victory  which  these 
men  are  ever  aiminor  to  achieve.  But  whv  studiouslv  select  a 
low  tj-pe,  when  nobility  is  within  reach.  The  highest,  purest 
form  irradiated  by  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  not  only 
within  the  possible  compass  of  art,  but,  should  ever  be  the  con- 
stant and  primary  aim  towards  which  the  true  poet-artist  should 
invariably  strive.  This  is  his  high  mission  in  the  world.  To 
gather  and  select  out  of  nature  all  the  noblest,  the  most  beautiful, 
and,  therefore,  the  most  true ;  to  redeem  and  exalt,  and  purify 
that  which  is  low  and  common-place ;  to  correct  nature's  errors 
by  nature's  perfections,  and  thus  to  restore  and  reveal  a  noble 
humanity,  is  the  true  province  of  art. 

T/i^  LAfjht  of  the  World,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  is  no  solitary  example. 
The  lidarn  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark,  by  Mr.  Millais,  may  equally 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  our  position.  The  two  children  are  most 
commonplace  in  character,  arrest  attention  solely  by  their 
absolute  ugliness ;  in  short,  belong  to  the  class  of  children  in 
whom  wc  can  feel  not  the  slightest  interest.  Again  we  ask, 
when  beautiful  children  might  easily  be  found,  why  designedly 
select  the  grotesque,  awkward,  and  disagreeable.  Mr.  Ruskin 
tells  us  that  **  such  works  as  ilr.  Hunt's  Claudio  and  Isabella  have 
never  lK*en  rivalled,  in  some  respects  never  approached,  at  auv 
other  jxjriod  of  art."  Now  we  most  readily  admit  the  higli 
merits  of  this  work;  yet  unquestionably  it  is  but  another  ex- 
am T)1(!  of  the  unfortunate  and  fatal  tendency  of  which  we  speak. 
Why  Hhould  all  the  forms  be  so  odd,  quaint,  and  repulsive  ? 
Sun'ly  tlicHe  are  not  the  necessary  concomitants  of  thought  and 
dcjep  ft^eling.  Was  it  needful  that  Isabella  should  be  common- 
place in  (countenance,  and  uncouth  in  general  appearance  ?  Is 
it  desirable  that  art  should  transcend  nature  only  by  invariably 
reprc?Henting  gfK>d  i>eople  as  proportionately  ugly  P  Is  this  a 
fixed  principle  in  ai-t,  although  fortunately  not  an  absolutely 
uniform  law  in  r.uure?  Was  it  imperatively  necessarj',  in 
order  to  give  effet.  to  the  words  of  Shakspere,  "Death  is  a 
fearful  thing/'  that  Claudio  should  be  high  shouldered,  wooden 
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in  frame,  and  his  countenance  revoltingly  ugly  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  but  think  that  Art  woidd  accomplish  a  nobler 
mission  did  it  seek  to  stamp  vice  and  depravity  with  their  in- 
herent deformity,  and  mould  virtue  and  truth  in  their  native 
loveliness  and  beauty.  Thus  would  the  world  of  Art  differ  from 
our  actual  experience,  as  the  world  of  grace  differs  from  the 
natural  man.  Thus  would  that  perfect  harmony  and  oneness 
reign  in  the  world  of  Art,  which  faith  and  hope  tell  us  will  one 
day  be  restored  to  the  hostile  and  discordant  elements  of  life. 

We  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  insist  on  this  tendency  to 
the  grotesque,  commonplace,  and  ridiculous,  because  we  believe 
the  error  in  practice  arises  from  a  corresponding  fallacy  in 
principle.  This  indeed  was  the  mistaken  theory  which  misled 
Wordsworth,  perverted  his  genius,  and  marred  so  many  of  his 
works.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  poems  he  designedly  chose  inci- 
dents, situations,  and  characters  from  common  life,  and  purposely 
adopted  the  language  of  humble  and  rustic  society.  It  will 
now  be  generally  admitted  that  Wordsworth  has  himself  proved 
the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  in  the  character  of  his  works.  The 
b€«t  portions  of  his  poems,  as  in  like  manner  the  best  parts  of 
the  pictures  painted  by  the  modem  Pre-Raphaelites,  are  in 
obvious  violation  of  the  theory  which  they  severally  teach. 
Coleridge  has  successfully  shown  that  poetry  is  essentially  ideal 
and  generic ;  that  rustic  life  is  specially  unfavourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  human  diction ;  that  the  best  parts  of  language  are  the 
product,  not  of  clowns  or  shepherds  but  of  philosophers,  and 
that  thus  the  language  of  Milton  is  more  truly  the  language  of 
real,  because  of  noble  life,  than  that  of  the  rustic  cottager.  It 
would  be  well  could  our  Pre-Raphaelites  apply  the  principles 
involved  in  this  celebrated  controversy  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
art-philosophy,  and  the  amelioration  of  their  practice.  Before 
quitting  the  subject,  we  would  direct  attention  to  another  point 
likewise  agitated  in  this  controversy.  By  Wordsworth's  assailants 
it  was  stated  that  the  object  and  end  of  poetry  is  to  please.  In 
ilr.  Wordsworth's  preface,  before  quoted,  is  the  following 
paiisage,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  is,  in  fact,  clearly  admitted : 
**  The  poet  writes  under  one  restriction  only,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  immediate  pleasure  to  a  human  being  possessed  of 
that  information  which  may  be  expected  from  him,  not  as  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  a  mariner,  an  astronomer,  or  a  natural  phi- 
losopher, but  as  a  man.''  This  is,  in  fact,  a  condemnation  of 
learned  and  abtruse  poems  and  pictures.  Both  poetry  and  paint- 
ing miLst  speak  to  universal  sympathies,  appeal  to  natural  and 
unsophisticated,  not  solely  to  artificial  and  acquired,  tastes.  Now 
on  this  gromid  the  Pre-Raphaelite  works,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  obviously  stand  condemned.     But  the  passage  implies 
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Still  more.  Far  be  it  (nan  us  to  insist  that  tbe  higbest  fimctioii 
of  Art  is  pleasure,  still  it  is  incontrovertibbr  true  that  no  picture 
can  either  be  a  sacceasful  or  real  work  of  Art  which  is  abeolately 
displeasing.  It  may,  and  ought  to,  do  something  more  than 
please  ;  bat  still,  that  it  should  at  all  events  please,  is  absolnt^y 
needfiiL  Xow  we  have  shown  that  these  Pre-Raphaelites  dis- 
dain to  please  ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  true  artists,  Thev  mighty 
we  think,  learn  much  that  they  require  to  know  from  the  Post- 
Baphaelites,  whom  they  hold  iq  such  utter  contempt.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  power  of  fascination  grew  with  the 
outward  development  of  art,  that  even  Baphaers  greatest  works 
are  often  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  Correggio's  delicately 
blended  pictures.  Suavity  of  manner  and  graces  of  demeanour 
may  be  contemptible  when  they  stand  alone,  unsupported  by 
more  sterling  and  inherent  quidities;  but  the  man  who  shall 
designedly  violate  decorum  is  as  unfitted  for  our  drawing-rooms, 
as  the  pictures  which  uniformly  disregard  all  the  el^^ances  and 
winning  beauties  of  art  are  unsuited  to  our  galleries.  A 
picture  may  excite  our  wonder,  our  curiosity — it  may  attract 
notice  by  its  novelty  or  its  antiquity,  but  unless  it  inspire 
pleasurable  emotions,  it  is  assuredly  not  fitted  to  become  the  iq- 
mate  of  our  houses,  or  the  companion  of  our  lives.  We,  there- 
fore, protest  against  these  Pre-Raphaelite  works  because  they 
are  grotesque  and  unbeautifuL  While  they  do  not  scruple  to 
violate  common  sense,  they  are  content  in  their  types  to  sink 
into  commonplace.  We  bave  been  told  that  their  manner  is  a 
salutary  protest  against  hacknied  conventionalism,  but  this 
manner  i?,  iq  fact,  itself  a  gross  mannerism;  and  the  protest 
against  conventionalism  unfortunately  comes  in  the  not  less 
hacknied,  and  far  less  pleasing,  form  of  medinDval  convention- 
ality. 

these  clever  innovators  start  with  the  assertion,  that  **  the 
principles  on  which  art  has  been  taught  for  these  three  hundred 
years  back  are  essentially  wrong ;"  and  in  exemplification  of  the 
dogma,  they  reproduce  a  style  and  manner  which  has  become 
extinct,  simply  because  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
rose  have  been  succeeded — and  forgotten  in  the  revolutions  of 
later,  and  as  we  think,  better  times.  We  gladly  acknowledge 
the  service  of  the  antiquary  in  literature,  and  receive  the  re- 
publications which  his  learning  and  research  bring  to  light  with 
interest  and  gratitude.  We  even  look  with  pleasure  on  the 
ingenious  and  harmless  simulation  by  which  fictitious  diaries  in 
antique  bindings  seek  to  incite  our  interest  in  the  olden  time. 
In  like  manner  also,  the  artists,  whose  radustry,  love,  and  anti- 
quarian tastes,  carrj'  us  back  by  their  skiltiil  revivals  into 
periods  well  nigh  forgotten,  are  deserving  of  our  thanks  and 
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commendation.  We  thank  these  men,  because  they  do  the 
world  good  service ;  it  is  pleasant,  and  may  be  profitable,  thus 
to  revert  to  the  past.  Having  peiiiaps  mentally  exhausted  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  modem  %rt,  and  seeing  no  immediate 
prospect  of  new  creations,  the  eye  and  the  mind,  laded  by  endless 
repetition,  finds  grateful  excitement  in  revivals  of  an  Art-age  the 
opposite  of  our  own.  We  believe,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
this  is  one  cause  of  the  interest  created  by  these  productions. 
Old  china,  antique  fiimiture,  and  in  the  same  way  old  pictures, 
or  revivals  of  obsolete  forms  and  fashions,  are  like  romances  of 
the  olden  times,  of  special  charm  and  interest  to  many  minds. 
We  would  not  wish  to  curtail  an  enjoyment  so  far  from  irra- 
tional. If  the  question  might  rest  here,  we  should  contentedly 
maintain  a  complaisant  silence.  But  this  Art-caprice  is  not  per- 
mitted to  live  merely  by  virtue  of  our  capricious  sensibilities. 
To  sanction  these  antiquarian  eccentricities,  involves,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  only  an  approval  of  their  dogmas,  but  an  equal  censure 
mxm  "  the  principles  on  which  art  nas  been  taught  for  these 
three  hundred  years."  These  are  consequences  from  which  we 
shrink.  We  consequently  feel  necessitated  to  restrain  vagrant 
sympathies,  to  curb  thoughts  which  would  take  a  flight  into  the 
past,  rather  than  sanction  by  implication  dogmas  so  ultra  and 
denunciatory.  To  recur  to  a  former  illustration,  we  read  and 
admit  into  our  libraries  imitations  of  diaries  pretended  to  be 
written  by  the  good  of  former  days,  and  piety  may  be  thus  pro- 
moted, and  literature  enriched ;  but  if  these  works  were  heralded 
by  prefaces  dogmatically  asserting  that  the  principles  upon 
which  aU  biographies  and  fictions  had  been  Intherto  written 
were  utterly  false,  the  true  interests  of  literature  woidd  demand 
from  us  that  we  should  denounce  such  vain  presumption,  and 
suppress  so  daring  an  innovation.  If,  then,  "the  Brethren"  have 
to  complain  of  severity,  we  tell  them  that  ridicule  and  condem- 
nation are  well  merited  by  assumption  so  offensive.  If  critics 
and  artists,  who  have  laboured  zealously  for  art's  honour,  are 
told  "  that  the  principles  on  which  art  has  been  taught  for  these 
three  hundred  years  back  are  essentially  wrong;*'  if  thus  the 
challenge  has  been  given  and  the  battle  opened,  can  "the 
Brethren"  complain,  should  their  self-created  enemies  refuse  to 
fraternize  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood?  Can  they  complain 
when  the  truth  is  boldly  spoken,  when  their  art  is  decried  as 
sn  anachronism  of  the  dark  ages  unsuited  to  this  nineteenth 
century;  their  works  condemned  as  archaicisms  ignoring  the 
progress  made  during  the  three  centuries  they  despise,  and  their 
teaching  stigmatized  as  not  only  offensive,  out  unsound.  Let 
them  l^tm  that  the  reputation  they  rightly  merit  and  now 
enjoy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  themselves  have 
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violated  their  dogmatic  creed.  Thus  their  best  works  have 
refuted  their  cherished  principles  by  abandoning  and  renouncing 
the  eccentricities  of  their  former  mistaken  practice. 

This  English  revival  is,  after  all,  but  the  echo  of  a  similar 
movement  in  Germany.  Overbeck  in  Rome  and  Cornelius  in 
Munich  are  the  leaders,  as  they  were  the  revivers,  of  the  modern 
media)val  school  in  Germany.  Germany  has  taken  the  same 
position  in  art  as  in  literature.  Studious,  learned,  and  of 
untiring  industry,  the  Art  which  she  has  elaborated  is  the  accu- 
mulated product  of  thought  and  study  devoted  alike  to  the 
records  and  muniments  in  Art-history,  and  to  the  fundamental 
principles  in  himian  nature  upon  which  Art-philosophy  is  built. 
We  believe  that  among  the  varied  examples  of  German  Art 
precedents  may  be  found  for  almost  any  vagary  and  eccentricity 
with  which  "  the  Brethren"  may  seek  to  astonish  and  amuse  the 
public.  Yet  we  have  been  glad  to  find  that  the  greatest  men  in 
that  country  have  studied  nature  not  less  diligently  than 
mediaeval  pictures,  and  have  thereby,  in  great  measure,  escaped 
a  morbid,  stifi",  and  affected  mannerism,  and  attained  for  the 
most  part  to  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  independent  style.  Over- 
beck,  whose  studio  m  Rome  we  visited  some  years  since,  has, 
perhaps,  of  all  others  most  sedulously  moulded  himself  on  the 
earlier  Italian  masters.  He  would  appear  to  live  in  the  past,  to 
breathe  its  atmosphere,  and  thus,  in  his  works,  to  become  instinct 
with  its  spirit.  The  severe,  emaciated  beauty  of  his  countenance, 
the  saint-like  loftiness  of  his  head,  with  the  calm  subdued  dig- 
nity of  his  bearing,  are  the  best  comments  upon  his  works.  His 
productions  and  character  are,  indeed,  one ;  to  imderstand  each 
you  must  see  the  other ;  his  pictures  and  designs  are  but  the 
counterparts,  the  outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  special  Art-manifestation  has 
hitherto  always  been  circumscribed  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Its  first  origin  in  Italv  dates  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  imder  Protestantism  it  "has  never  prospered. 
Protestantism  may,  possibly,  in  other  respects  afibrd  abundant 
recompense ;  permitting,  as  it  does,  greater  freedom  to  the  mind 
— to  it  may  be  reserved  the  office  of  breaking  the  last  shackles 
which  bind  Art  and  encumber  genius ;  and  thus,  less  servilely 
dependent  on  the  past,  enfranchised  man  may  press  forward 
towards  the  prize  of  Art*s  high  calling  in  the  future.  Protestants 
as  we  are  in  Art,  no  less  than  in  theology,  we  will  not  willingly 
surrender  our  confidence  that  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  free 
must  ultimately  be  found  best  conducive  to  the  highest,  fullest, 
and  freest  development  of  the  beautiful.  Still  we  cannot  fail  to 
mark  the  wide  gulph  which  separates  Protestant  from  Roman 
Catholic  art,  a  gulph  as  broad  as  that  which  stands  between  the 
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two  contending  theologies.  The  consequence  to  which  this  leads 
is  evident.  We  can  imagine  a  revival  of  mediaeval  Christian 
Art  in  a  Roman  Catholic  coimtry ;  in  a  Prptestant  we  cannot. 
An  Art  whose  vital  spirit  is  legendary  lore ;  an  Art  in  which 
Mariolatiy  is  the  ever-fruitful  source  of  inspiration,  whose  atmo- 
sphere is  the  cloister,  whose  aim  and  function  is  to  inspire  in 
the  worshippers  that  spirit  in  which  itself  lives,  moves,  and  has 
its  being,  is  certainly  in  its  whole  life,  genius,  and  soid  unsuitod 
to  a  Protestant  age  and  country.  Protestantism  disdains  to 
allure  through  the  senses ;  it  overthrows  legends  and  traditions 
by  a  stem  appeal  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  and  places 
the  creations  of  flight*  of  imagination  under  the  cold  control  of 
reason.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  thus  truth  is  attained — it  is  not 
equally  e\4dent  that  pictorial  Art  is  advanced.  The  Reforma- 
tion, seeking  to  substitute  for  a  religion  of  the  senses  a  pure 
spiritual  Christianity,  in  the  blind  zeal  of  a  reactionary  move- 
ment overlooked  and  ignored  the  mysterious  union  and  oneness 
subsisting  between  body  and  soul ;  forgot  that  the  invisible  is  a 
mental  creation  out  of  tilings  \'isible,  that  the  spiritual  and  super- 
sensuous  rest  on  the  senses  and  the  material  world  as  a  basis,  and 
that  therefore  it  becomes  the  province  and  glory  of  Art  to  redeem 
matter  from  its  grossness,  to  suffuse  spiritualism  into  materialism, 
to  make  even  the  senses  ministers  to  our  higher  being,  that  so 
there  may  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  no  disunion  or  antipathies 
in  the  whole  creation  of  God.  But  Protestantism  has  hitherto 
overlooked  for  the  most  part  these  vital  principles,  and  it  yet 
remains  a  problem  practically  unsolved,  whether  a  phase  of 
religion  aiming  at  unadorned,  immaterial  truth,  however  con- 
ducive to  man's  advancement,  is  compatible  \vitli  Art's  develop- 
ment. We,  therefore,  regard,  as  we  have  already  said,  this 
attempted  re\dval  of  mediaeval  Art  as  a  great  anomaly. 

Tlie  Art  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  expression  and  product  of 
the  times  in  which  it  rose.  ^AJl  genuine  vital  Art  must  be  so. 
To  reproduce  the  mere  outward  form  and  fashion  of  mediaeval 
works  is  to  feed  on  the  husks  and  leave  the  grain.  Now,  the 
outward  form  and  embodiment  of  the  early  works  evince  a 
technical  Art  conditicm  as  infantile  and  immature  as  middle-age 
science  itself.  To  revert  to  mediarjval  times,  therefore,  for 
instruction  in  the  materialism  and  technicalities  of  Art  is  about 
as  reasonable  as  to  search  among  the  manuscripts  of  monasteries 
for  the  construction  of  the  telescope  or  the  manufacture  of 
chronometers.  All  that  is  valuable  in  mediieval  Art  is  its  spirit ; 
and  that  spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  counter  to  the  whole  tenour 
and  purport  of  the  religicm,  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  days 
in  which  we  live.  A^^len  these  modern  "  Brethren"  speak,  then, 
of  these  ancient  works  as  containing  all  that  is  needful  for  the 
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salvation  of  their  country's  Art,  it  is  evident  that  they  read 
amiss  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  the  agencies  and  thoughts 
which  are  struggling  for  expression.  Our  modem  Art  chiefly 
wants  the  infusion  of  soid,  but  it  must  be  the  soul  of  this  nine- 
teenth century,  not  that  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  dead.  Our 
age  in  the  mighty  forces  at  work,  in  the  tragedies  not  less  than 
the  achievements  of  our  civilization,  is  calling  for  a  painter  as  it 
needs  the  poet  to  give  expression  to  its  energies  in  the  highest 
Art.  High  Art  is  not  necessarily  extinct  because  Holy  Families 
are  not  seen  on  the  walls  of  our  Academy.  Raphael  himself, 
born  an  Englishman  in  the  nineteenth  century  instead  of  an 
Italian  in  the  fifteenth,  would  have  given  to  his  genius  a  large- 
ness and  expansion  fitted  to  these  later  and  freer  times.  He 
probably  would  have  felt  that  all  families  are  holy  where  God 
and  his  truth  ndes  and  reigns,  and  might,  even  in  these  days, 
or,  indeed,  equally  in  any  time,  have  won  for  himself  the  epithet, 
"  divine,"  by  seizing  on  the  essential  and  true  dignity  inherent 
in  general  humanity. 

"  The  Brethren,'  are  evidently  moved  by  high  thoughts,  and 
so  far  merit  our  respect.  They  have  earnestly  questioned  how 
best  out  of  the  past  may  be  educed  an  Art  worthy  of  England's 
future.  The  intention  and  purpose  are  noble,  but  they  have 
sought  their  end  by  means  too  exclusive  and  circimiscribed. 
The  metaphor  in  which  Milton  likened  the  dismembered  form 
of  truth  to  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  is  equally  applicable  to 
beauty.  We  venture  to  adapt  the  figure  to  our  present  purpose. 
Beauty  came,  indeed,  once  into  the  world  a  perfect  shape,  most 
glorious  to  look  on,  but  her  lovely  form,  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  is  now  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  becomes 
the  last  sad  office  of  the  friends  of  beauty,  wandering  up  and 
down,  to  gather  together  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  can  find 
them,  hoping  to  bring  together  ever\^  joint  and  member,  and 
mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection. 
Let  **  the  Brethren"  apply  the  metaphor  to  their  own  instruction. 
As  the  friends  of  a  beauty  mangled,  and  mutilated,  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  let  them  not  limit  their  search  to  the  narrow 
confines  of  one  age  or  country.  They  will  not  bring  together 
every  scattered  joint  and  member  imless  thev  carry  their  loving 
search  far  and  wide.  We  do  them  no  injustice  to  tell  them 
plainly  that  they  have  as  yet  failed  to  mould  into  an  immortal 
feature  beauty^s  loveliness  and  perfection.  The  metaphor  is 
bold,  but  not  less  litend.  Is  truth  limited  to  the  Christian  era  P 
Can  the  Christian  of  our  day,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  day, 
neglect ;  without  loss  and  prejudice,  the  lessons  which  heathen, 
but  not,  therefore,  wholly  imenlightened,  sages  have  left  for  our 
instruction?    ^Vnd,  in  like  manner,  was   no  manifestation   of 
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universal  beauty  vouchsafed  to  heathen  times  P  Is  it  necessary 
to  argue  the  point  P  Are  the  classic  forms  which  have  been 
received  for  ages  as  models  of  essential  beauty  to  be  discarded 
and  condemned  merely  because  they  are  not  Christian  ?  The 
Roman  Catholic  works  of  mediaeval  times,  which  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  the  fashion  exclusively  to  extol,,  are  surely  not 
admirable  so  far  as  they  are  Romish ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
classic  remains  are  not  beautiful  and  imitable  so  far  as  they  are 
pagan.  True  philosophy  surely  would  teach  us  to  cast  aside  and 
exclude  from  each  the  extraneous  and  the  vicious,  and  to  seize 
upon  that  saving  and  essential  beauty  present  in  these,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  genuine  works.  An  Art  worthy  of  our  present 
attainments  and  position  must  be  formed  on  an  investigation 
and  deduction  c(»nmensurate  with  the  entire  cycle  of  Art-history. 

Our  modem  science  is  built  on  the  most  extended  investiga- 
tion and  combination  of  known  facts,  from  which  no  true  data 
are  excluded,  and  art  cannot  rank  on  an  equality  ¥rith  our  science 
till  it  Likewise  has  embraced  into  its  philosophy  and  practice 
every  true  manifestation  of  the  beautiful,  however  diversified 
and  apparently  incompatible.  In  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
are  there  not  facts  which  sometimes  war  against  too  hasty 
generalizations  ?  Are  there  not,  likewise,  indisputable  facts  in 
Art-history  which  war  against  the  circumscribed  and  most  hasty 
conclusions  of  "  the  Brethren,"  and  their  champion,  Mr.  Ruskin  ? 
Is  it  a  fact  that  the  classic  remains  are  examples  of  the  beautiful 
or  not  ?  Did  Correggio  attain  to  a  certain  grace  and  fascination 
denied  even  to  Raphael  ?  Is  it  a  fact  or  not  that  Titian  outvied 
all  previous  and  subsequent  painters  in  colour  ?  If  these  things 
be  true,  widen  the  basis  of  your  Art-teaching,  and  make  your 
conclusions  commensurate  with  your  facts.  I)o  not  presume  to 
teach  others  till  you  have  rightly  taught  yourselves,  nor  attempt 
to  remodel  the  Art  of  your  country  till  your  thoughts  are  raised 
to  the  height  of  the  great  argument  on  which  you  enter. 

An  important  distinction,  said  to  exist  between  the  principles 
and  aims  of  mediaDval  and  modem  Art,  merits  our  consideration. 
Mr.  Ruskin  says : — 

"  When  the  entire  purpose  of  art  was  moral  teaching,  it  naturally 
took  truth  for  its  first  object,  and  beauty  and  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  beauty  only  for  its  second.  But  when  it  lost  all  purpose  of 
moral  teacning,  it  as  naturally  took  beauty  for  its  first  object  and 
truth  for  its  second." — Lecture  IV.,  p.  208. 

He  further  insists  that  the  old  artists  endeavoured  to  express  the 
real  facts  of  the  subject  or  event,  this  being  the  chief  business, 
with  only  a  secondary  regard  to  grace  and  beauty,  "  while  a 
modem  painter  invariably  thinks  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
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sponding  distinctions.     It  is  manifest,  for  instance,  that  the 
truth  contained  in  a  statistical  table  is  not  just  that  truth  best 
suited  for  pictorial  representation.     There  is  the  truth  of  a  geo- 
metrical axiom,  the  truth  of  a  scientific  fact,  and  there  is  like- 
wise the  truth  belonging  to  a  poem  or  a  picture.     There  are 
truths  of  the  intellect,  and  nothing  more;  there  are  likewise 
truths  which,  in  addition  to  their  actual  and  intellectual  ex- 
istence, obtain  not  only  an  intellectual  assent,  but  move  our 
imagination  and  emotions.     Now,  we  will  not  here  enter  upon 
an  analysts  of  the  real  essence  of  the  beautiful;  but  it  becomes 
abundantly  evident  that  beauty  is  truth,  plus  something  else, 
which  something,  although  an  unknown  quantity,  is  yet,  when 
found  or  recognized  in   its   results,  the   true  essence  of  the 
beautiful.     A  literal,  bald,  matter-of-fact  truth  appeals  to  and 
moves   the   intellect,  and  nothing  more.     Such  facts  are  em- 
phatically truths,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  in  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity  and  confusion,  that  the  term  truth  should  be 
taken  in  this  limited  sense,  and- no  other.  Now  truth,  so  defined, 
is  not  the  essential  fundamental  object  and  aim  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  the  object  of  our  mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  but 
again  we  repeat,  it  is  not  the  essential  and  fundamental  aim  of 
the  fine  arts.     But  when  the  cold  intellectual  body  of  truth  is, 
so  to  say,  warmed  into  life  by  the  intromission  of  a  soul, — when, 
in  addition  to  that  which  demands  a  mere  intelleptual  assent,  is 
added,  the  element  which  inspires  within  us  a  certain  rapture, 
whose  highest  manifestation  is  love, — then  it  is  that  we  approach 
to  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely.  Now  it  is  this  element  which  con- 
stitutes the  life  and  essential  soul  of  art.     For  example,  geolo- 
gical strata  may  be  painted  with  the  accuracy  of  a  chart,  but  if 
merely  true  in  a  scientific  sense,  the  drawing  is  not  a  work  of 
art ; — to  the  mere  dry  intellectual  fact  must  be  added  a  certain 
charm  and  fascination,  known  only  in  the  presence  of  the  beau- 
tifid,  which  thus  moves  the  feelings  to  raptures  and  ecstacy; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  picture,  ceasing  to  be  a  mere 
scientific  record,  rise  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  a  poem  or 
work  of  art.     It  is  this  element,  whatever  be  its  essence,  which 
thus  moves  our  imagination  and  emotions,  to  which  we  give  the 
name   of   beauty.     We    trust,    therefore,   that    we    have   now 
rendered  it  abundantly  evident  that  science  primarily  concerns 
itself  with  truth  ;  and  art  with  beautv-    The  two  elements  may, 
nay,  must,  constantly  intermingle.     There  may  be  the  poetry  ol 
science,  and  like'svise  a  science  in  poetry  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  less 
indubitable   that   truth,    with   its   correlative  intellect,  is   the 
sphere   of  science,  and   that   beauty,  with  the  corresponding 
emotions,  tastes,  or  trsthetic  faculties,  is  the  rightful  and  exclu- 
sive domain  of  poetr}'  and  art. 

\.s. — vol,.  XI.  c 
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We  have  already  aJmitted  tliat  a  sickly,  sontiirjental,  spurious 
beauty  is  prevalent,  debilitating  not  only  lo  the  mind,  but  de- 
p^rading  to  art.  We  most  gladly  aid  Mr.  Ruskiu  and  "the 
Brethren"  in  denoimcing  this  false  similitude  of  a  glorious 
reality.  It  is  essential  to  tlie  health  and  progress  of  art  that  it 
should  concern  itself  with  beauty  in  its  highest  manifestations. 
The  Divine  Philosophy,  of  which  Milton  speaks,  must  justify  its 
divinity  by  dealing  with  the  noblest  truths.  Raphael  was  not 
constituted  the  divine  by  the  embodiment  of  trivial  and  ephe- 
meral beauties ;  and  art  cannot  justify  its  dignity  and  worth 
as  a  teacher  and  regenerator,  till,  forsaking  the  pretty  and  the 
puerile,  it  mounts  to  the  transcendental  and  eternal.  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  his  "Lectures,"  has  given  us  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  higher  and  more  spiritual  phases  of  beauty  in  the  human 
form.  The  beauty  of  ago  which  adorns  the  hoary  head,  is  the 
more  noble  and  lovely,  because  it  is  the  impress  of  thought,  the 
record  of  mental  strivings  and  conflicts;  it  is,  in  its  calm  serenity 
of  expression,  the  symbol  and  bodily  sign  of  that  rest  and  peace 
to  which  the  just  are  hastening.  The  beauty  of  youth  devoid 
of  care, —  the  clear  sunrise  of  a  mind,  with  no  cloud  to 
darken  its  horizon, — has  likewise  spiritual  aspects  in  the  promise 
of  its  future,  if  not  in  the  records  of  its  past  history,  above  and 
beyond  the  clear  complexion  and  the  well-formed  features  which 
constitute  the  hackneyed  mannerism  of  the  conventional  artiste 
There  is  likewise  the  beauty  of  sickness  and  frailty,  the  chastened 
purity,  induced  bvciiLunily, — that  beauty  made  perfect  through 
suffering.  There  is  the  beauty  which  belongs  not  to  this  world, 
which  shines  with  an  unearthly  lustre  in  the  body's  decay ;  a 
frail,  tottering  teneuiont,  through  whose  flaws  and  time-worn 
Assures  we  look  as  it  were  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit- world. 
Now,  we  would  ask,  arc  beauties  such  as  these  beneath  the 
notice  of  these  heralds  of  an  Art-regeneration?  Is  there  here  no 
fitting  sphere  for  the  numifcstation  of  their  powers  in  the 
development  of  a  noble,  because  a  spiritual,  Art  ?  Again  :  these 
instances  may  be  taken  as  corroborations  of  our  ]X)sition,  that 
truth  and  beauty  are  not  identical.  The  manifestations  of  age, 
or  of  disease,  as  facts  and  simple  truths,  come  exclusively  within 
the  province  of  scientilic  observation  and  induction.  Whether 
alluring  or  repulsive  in  their  aspect,  it  matters  not  for  the  man 
of  science.  But  to  bring  them  within  the  province  of  art  some- 
thing more  is  requisite.  To  the  mere  literal  tioith  must  be 
added  that  other  element — unknown  in  its  cH>sence,  yet  so 
manifest  tliroug-i  its  cifect — to  which  we  attach  the  term  of 
beauty.  Here  ag.iin  we  Sv\^  that  simple  truth  is  science;  ti'uth 
phts  beauty  is  Air.  ^^'e  will  nui  now  (iiter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  that  ]r!;^lu  -^i   pliase  of  Ari-brauty,  tlie  i'lcal — that  type 
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of  absolute  perfection  which  the  imagination  creates  and  Art 
embodied  to  satisfy  the  soul's  cravings  and  aspirations.  This 
transcendental  beauty,  like  the  highest  and  transcendental 
truth,  descends  to  earth  on  angels'  wings.  Such  ideas  are  but 
heavenly  visitants  among  us,  soon  take  wing  and  fly  away,  even 
when  most  we  crave  high  converse.  They  are  indeed  ideals — 
unembodied  spirits  which  man  wiU  fail  to  realize  till  earth 
l)ccome  regenerate.  Those  are  the  conceptions  through  which, 
when  actual  realities  paU,  and  the  old  heavens  and  earth  become 
stale  and  unprofitable,  we  build  to  ourselves  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  our  fancy-created  habitation.  The  mind  having 
attained  these  heights,  it  is  the  poet's  task  to  give  to  the  sub- 
jective vision  expression  in  words ;  the  painter's  highest  office 
to  embody  them  in  forms  and  colours. 

The  existence  of  this  modem  art-schism  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  an  Art-need.  It  is  a  rebellion  against  felt  wrongs, 
and  will  only  fail  in  constituting  itself  into  a  legitimate  and 
lawful  authority;  because,  as  we  have  said,  it  proves  itself 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  It  may  be  taken  as  one  of  those 
preludes  which  give  to  established  authorities  warning  of  the 
coming  stonn  of  revolution :  if  it  be  a  faction  merely,  and  fail 
to  become  a  national  outburst  of  the  common  mind,  it  is  only 
because  the  movement  is  founded,  as  we  have  shown,  on  a 
partial,  instead  of  an  universal,  truth.  Still,  however,  it  will  pro- 
bably leave  some  lasting  impress :  if  not  a  revolution,  changing 
the  constituted  Art-govoniracnt,  it  may  yet  succeed  in  enforc- 
ing the  removal  of  proved  ^vrongs  and  the  recognition  of 
neglected  rights.  We  deem  Mr.  Ruskin's  lecture  on  the  Pre- 
IlaphaeUtes  somewhat  ill-timed  and  misjudged.  It  repledges 
them  and  their  cause  to  dogmas  wliich  their  more  recent 
practice  had  improved  upon,  if  not  ignored.  Sucli  pictures  as 
The  Huguenot  and  The  Ord^r  of  Eekase  by  Mr.  Millais,  are 
rightly  entitled  to  the  higliest  praise,  and  evince  a  genius  mi- 
biassed  and  imshackled.  In  a  passage  already  quoted,  "the 
Brethren"  have  told  us  that  they  seek  to  use  early  mediaeval  art 
as  a  fulcrum,  by  means  whereof  to  raise  and  fix  the  stones  of 
their  art-temple.  No^w,  as  we  have  already  shown,  classic  Art, 
nay,  the  art  of  every  clime  and  epoch,  so  far  as  it  is  genuine 
and  true,  is  a  fiik-ruiu  and  a  means  wherchv  thev  mav  add  to 
the  stability  and  beauty  of  the  great  Art- temple  they  seek  to 
rear.  In  these  last  days  rich  is  their  inheritance;  nature  has 
Ix^en  ransacked  and  investigated  by  our  science,  and  the  dis- 
cfjverj'  of  an  infinite  triitli  has  led  to  the  love  of  an  endless 
Wauty.  ilan  is  not  slumbering  within  himself,  but  his  faculties, 
like  scouts  and  delegated  ministers,  arc  sent  out  on  missions  of 
enterprise,  discover)',  and   conquest,  and   return   richly  laden 
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with  countless  spoil.  Man  now  knows  nature  as  he  never  did 
before,  and  with  the  knowledge  has  grown  a  love,  and  therefrom 
arisen  a  landscape-art  worthy  of  our  extended  science  and  of 
our  sympathetic  admiration  for  nature's  workings.  The  science 
of  man,  likewise,  is  maturing;  the  love  of  man  for  his  brother 
is  taking  an  organized  form:  in  philanthropy,  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  equity  is  abroad;  a  civilization,  mighty  for  good 
and  pregnant  of  evil,  is  marching  on  for  conquest :  man  socially, 
politically,  and  religiouslv  in  ceaseless  ferment,  knows  of  no  rest 
till  he  has  secured  nis  highest  well-being.  We  demand,  then, 
that  the  arts  which  poHray  human  nature  shall  partake  of  this 
ambitioas  energy,  this  high,  untiring  purpose.  \Ve  have  seen 
that  the  Art  whicli  depicts  the  outward  landscape  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  science,  and  we  demand  that  the  forces,  the 
movements,  the  wants,  the  destinies,  the  voices  of  praise,  and 
the  cry  of  woe,  shall  alike  find  in  Art  a  recording  hand  and 
sjTnpathetic  heart.  To  talk  of  early  medianal  examples  as  the 
true  want  and  rcmedv  for  the  present  hour  is  puerile,  trifling. 
To  seek  high  Art  exclusively  in  the  repetition  of  mediaeval  sub- 
jects, is  like  si^'king  for  Christ  in  the  cerements  of  the  sepulchre, 
when  we  should  rather  look  for  his  second  coming  from  heoven. 
It  is  to  make  Art  a  tmdition,  instead  of  an  inspiration.  "While 
in  this  very  hour  there  are  high  thoughts  conceived,  high  deeds 
enacted,  high  Art  ni»ed  not  fear  extinction.  If  Art  beat  in  imison 
with  the  pulsi^s  throbbing  in  society,  it  ^^'iIl  be  instinct  with 
high  life  and  noble  meaning.  To  sjx»ak  of  revival  when  we 
want  living  creations,  implies  and  necessitates  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  when  we  need  tlie  energj'  of  youth.  Ix^t  Art  throw  itself 
int«  the  great  stir  and  onwanl  movement  of  mankind;  its 
destiny  will  Ix*  involved  in  that  of  humanity,  and  its  progretwive 
life  scHJured  in  the  sun*  advancement  of  civilization.  To  use 
early  mediaeval  Art  as  the  sole  fulcrum,  is  to  limit  your  powers 
and  circumscribe  your  action.  In  the  great  task  make  every 
science  your  fellow  labourtT,  and  bring  every  possible  aeecssiou 
of  knowledge  to  your  aid.  Bind  science,  literature,  art,  philo- 
sophy, into  indissoluble  union :  in  their  united  action  will  be 
your  strt?ngth  and  victory.  A  temple  thus  rearwl  will  not  fall. 
In  such  a  temple  we  ourselvi's  would  gladly  join  the  throng  of 
worshippc^rs  :  in  the  meantime,  liowever,  wc»  an^  content  to  stand 
apart  in  the  outer  court  of  tlu*  (lentiles.  "The  Bn^thren,"  as  we 
have  already  said,  an*  still  a  men»  sect  and  schism,  and  failing 
of  universal  brotherhcMKl,  their  wor8liipi)era  must  necessarily 
remain  as  circumscribed  as  their  dogmas  an?  exclusive. 
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Art.  II. — Bn/ologia  Britannica ;  containing  the  Mouses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  systematically  arranged  and  described, 
according  to  the  method  of  Bruch  and  Schimper,  with  illustrative 
plates;  being  a  new  (third)  edition,  with  many  additions  and 
alterations,  of  the  Mmcologia  Britannica,  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and 
Taylor,    By  William  Wilson.     London :  Longmans.     1855. 

2.  A  JPopular  History  of  British  Mosses,  comprising  a  general  ac- 

count of  their  structure,  fructification ,  arrangement,  and  general 
distribution.     By  Eobert  M.  Stark.     London :  Kceve.     1854. 

3.  Twenty  Lessons  on  British  Mosses;  or.  First  Steps  to  a  Knowledge  of 

that  Beautiful  Tribe  of  Blants.  By  William  Gardiner,  A.L.S. 
First  and  Second  Series.  London :  Longmans.  1816  and 
1849. 

4.  The  Musci  and  HepatictB  found  within  twenty  miles  of  Liverpool 

and  Southport.  By  Frederick  P.  Marratt.  Liverpool :  Green- 
TTOod.     1855. 

5.  Musci  Fifenses :  Specimens' of  the  Mosses  ofFifeshire.   By  Charles 

Howie.     London:  Pamplin.    1855. 

C.  Bryologia  Furopaa;  seu  Genera  Muscorum  Furopecorum  Mono- 
graphice  illustrata.  Auctoribus  Ph.  Bruch,  W.  Ph.  Schimper, 
et  Th.  Gumbel.  Editore  W.  Ph.  Schimper.  Stuttgart.  1836 
— 55.    6  vols.,  quarto. 

7.  Synopsis  Musconim  Frondosorum  omnium  hucusque  cognitorum. 

Auctore  Dr.  Carolus  Miiller.     Berlin.     1849. 

8.  Bapport  sur  un  Memoire  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  naturellc  dcs 

Sphaignes.  Par  W.  P.  Schimper.  (Commissaires,  M.M. 
ifrongniart,  Tulasne,  Montagne,  rapporteur).  Annates  dcs 
Sciences  Naturelles,  4th  series,  vol.  I.    1854. 

Of  late  years  botany  has  risen  to  a  higb  place  in  tho  ranks  of 
science,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  increased  in  favour 
as  a  branch  of  popular  knowledge.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
gained  the  sympathies  of  the  public,  by  greatly  extending  its 
objects  of  inquiry,  by  showing  its  application  to  the  purposes 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  by  bringing  its  literature  into 
an  attractive  and  intelligible  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
exhibits  strong  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  philosopher,  by 
showing  its  great  aim  to  be  the  development  of  a  real  "philo- 
sophy of  plants.'*  Botany  has,  in  fact,  identified  itself  with 
some  of  the  great  philosophical  questions  of  the  day,  and  tho 
residts  which  it  is  now  unfolding  under  the  penetrating  eye  of 
the  histologist,  will  have  important  bearings  on  their  solution. 
In  all  ages,  and  in  all  schools  of  philosophy,  the  question,  "  What 
IB  life  ?  "  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  pi*oved  most  interesting 
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and  productive  in  its  results ;  but,  as  a  philosophical  question, 
has  invariably  receded  beyond  the  verge  of  advancing  truth. 
It  has  now  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  botanical  question. 
Life  is  not  a  thing  we  can  see  or  feel ;  we  kam  of  it  from  its 
manifestations.  To  understand  the  complex,  we  must  first  know 
the  simple.  The  complication  of  phenomena  in  the  higher  or- 
ganism, leads  us  back  to  the  lower  as  that  in  which  its  index 
may  be  read ;  and  as  we  are  led  back,  step  by  step,  from  man 
to  the  lowest  of  the  lower  animals,  gaining  knowledge  as  we 
recede,  not  only  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  but  of  the 
grand  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  which  they  demonstrate, — we 
are  in  like  manner  led  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Here  we  arrive,  ultimately,  at  the  very  verge  of  or- 
ganization ;  we  view  life  in  its  very  simplest  manifestation?,  in 
its  most  transparent  media ;  we  can  even  trace  the  early  (wc 
cannot  as  yet  say  earliest)  union  of  inorganic  particles  into  an 
organism  endowed  with  the  mysterious  principle  of  life.  But, 
alas,  how  little  do  we  know !  we  look,  and  wonder,  and  look 
again ;  we  fancy  we  see  the  very  shadow  of  life  itself,  but  the 
subtle  thing  eludes  our  grasp.  The  importance  of  botanical 
histology  is  also  shown  in  its  applications  to  economic  questions, 
to  the  production  of  food,  the  checking  of  adulterations  in 
commerce,  as  well  as  in  its  bearings  on  medical  police.  These 
practical  applications  of  botany  are  only  of  recent  origin,  and 
are  entirely  due  to  the  microscope,  which  has  done  so  much 
service  in  giving  to  botany  its  present  high  standing. 

The  position  of  botany,  and  its  high  aims  in  philosophy  and 
in  the  arts  of  life,  which  we  have  curtly  indicated,  have  secured 
for  it  a  great  accession  of  students  of  late  years.  Although 
officially  recognized  only  in  the  medical  curriculum  of  our 
universities,  there  is  a  daily  increasing  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  subject  of  general  education.  So  long,  indeed,  as 
the  facts  of  science  are  brought  to  bear  upon  questions  that 
concern  man*s  eternal  welfare,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  theological 
student  to  acquaint  himself  with  them;  and  so  long  as  the 
Liverpool  merchant  shall  buy  his  sago  under  the  micro- 
scope, so  long  will  the  importance  of  botany  be  recognized  in 
common  life.  Considering  the  present  position  of  botany,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  precise  \'alue 
of  the  claims  of  the  difierent  branches  of  a  subject,  whoso  com- 
prehensive character  must  ever  limit  the  ettectual  study  of 
details  to  one  or  two  departments.  We,  therefore,  purpose  on 
this  occasion,  to  bring  shortly  forward  the  pretensions  and 
capabilities  of  Muscologj-,  a  subject  which  has  recently  been 
highly  commended  to  the  botanical  student,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  increasing  extent  of  its  literature. 
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Mosses  are  niiiiiite  plants,  not  geiierallv  luoro  than  a  lew 
inches  ill  height,  beariuG^  leaves,  and  producing,  afc  certain 
fleason8,  bright  coloured  fruit,  eontainiug  the  spores  or  seeds. 
These  plante  are  generally  distributed,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant iu  moist,  shady  localities,  growing  most  luxuriantly  on 
the  shady  sides  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and  wet  banks.  They 
present  great  variety  in  their  hahify  arising  principiilly  from  the 
diversity  of  their  mode  of  branching,  the  varying  length  of 
stem  in  different  species,  and  its  direction  of  growth,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  leaves  and  capsides  are  disposed.  Some 
have  scarcely  any  evident  stem,  consisting  merely  of  a  rosette 
of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  fruit-stalk  arises,  sur- 
moanted  by  its  tiny  fruit;  others  have  longer  stems,  which, 
branching  out  in  all  directions  from  the  basL*,  form  little  button- 
like cushions  on  the  bare  stone  waUs  and  rocks ;  some,  again, 
form  tall,  bristly,  upright,  imbranched  stems,  clothed  with 
leaves,  whjle  others  ramify  in  all  directions  into  loose 
attenuated  branches,  which  creep  through  tho  surrounding 
kerbage. 

In  regard  to  their  local  distribution,  again,  there  is  con- 
siderable variety,  arising  not  so  much  from  their  choice  of 
particular  localities,  as  from  their  mode  of  development.  Some 
are  hermits,  growing  like  Buxbaumia  (meet  emblem  of  tho 
"  modest  Buxb^um  \ ")  singly,  and  apart  from  others  of  their 
own  species ;  but  most  of  them  join  in  the  social  predilections  of 
other  cryptogamia. 

The  mosses  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  fresh  verdure, 
but  they  are  not  all  of  a  green  colour.  The  foliage  of  some 
kinds*  are  of  a  delicate  white ;  others  are  of  a  golden  liue,  f  and 
many  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black — black,  indeed,  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  only  resolved  into  a  paler  hue  under  the 
powers  of  a  microscope. 

Although  minute  investigations  of  these  humble  plants  belong 
almost  to  our  own  time,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  beauty 
and  variety  displayed  iu  them,  was  not  early  perceived  by  the 
general  adaiirer  of  nature.  We  have,  indeea,  record,  of  an  early 
appreciation  of  their  interest  even  apart  from  the  supposition 
of  Hasselquist  that  the  "  Hyssop "  known  of  old  to  Solomon, 
the  wise  king  of  Israel,  was  a  minute  moss,  which  still  grows 
on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  instances 
of  interest  excited  in  these  lowly  plants,  independent  of  their 
scientific  investigation,  no  one  of  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  well  remembered  incident  of  Mungo  Park,  in  the 
African  desert,  whose  life  was  preserved  by  the  faith  inspired  in 

•  Sphagnum.  t  Hypnum,  I'cc. 
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and  prodxictivc  in  its  results ;  but,  as  a  pliilosophiL'al  question, 
has  invariably  receded  beyond  tho  verge  of  advancing  truth. 
It  haa  now  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  botanical  qiiestion. 
Life  is  not  a  thing  we  can  sec  or  feel ;  we  learn  of  it  from  its 
manifestations.  To  understand  the  complex,  we  must  first  know 
the  simple.  The  complication  of  phenomena  in  the  higher  or- 
ganism, leads  us  back  to  tho  lower  as  that  in  which  its  index 
may  be  read ;  and  as  we  are  led  baek,  step  by  step,  from  man 
to  the  lowest  of  the  lower  animals,  gaining  knowledge  as  wo 
recede,  not  only  of  their  isolations  to  each  other,  but  of  the 
grand  unity  of  plan  and  pui-pose  which  they  demonstrate, — we 
are  in  like  manner  led  from  the  animal  to  tho  vegetable  king- 
dom. Here  we  amve,  idtimately,  at  the  very  verge  of  or- 
ganization ;  wc  view  life  in  its  vcrj-  pim])lcst  manifestationp,  in 
its  most  transparent  media ;  wc  can  even  trace  tho  eaily  (we 
cannot  as  yet  say  earlies/)  union  of  inorganic  particles  into  an 
organism  endowed  with  tho  mysteriows  principle  of  life.  But, 
alas,  how  little  do  we  know  I  we  look,  and  wonder,  and  look 
again ;  we  fancy  we  see  the  vcrj-  sliadow  of  life  itself,  but  the 
subtle  thing  eludes  our  grasp.  Tlie  importance  of  botanical 
histology  is  also  shown  in  its  applications  to  economic  questions, 
to  the  production  of  food,  the  checking  of  adulterations  in 
commerce,  as  well  as  in  its  bearings  on  medical  police.  These 
practical  applications  of  botany  are  only  of  recent  origin,  and 
are  entirely  duo  to  the  microscope,  which  haa  done  so  much 
service  in  giving  to  botany  its  prcsi-ut  high  standing. 

The  position  of  botany,  and  its  high  aims  in  philosophy  and 
in  the  Mts  of  life,  which  wc  have  curtly  indicated,  have  secured 
for  it  a  great  accession  of  students  of  late  years.  Although 
officially  recognized  only  in  the  medical  curricidum  of  our 
universities,  there  is  a  daily  increasing  recognition  of  ita  im- 
portance as  a  subject  of  general  education.  iSo  long,  indeed,  u 
the  facts  of  science  are  brought  to  bear  upon  questions  tiiat 
concern  man's  eternal  welfare,  it  is  the  duly  of  thi'  tlnnilogical 
student  to  acquaint  himself  with  tliem ;  and  so  long  ati  the 
Liverpool  merchant  shall  buy  hi;  sago  under  the  ntkn^ 
scope,  BO  long  will  the  importance  of  botany  bp  rceoi,'nized  i 
common  life.  Considering  the  pree^eut  position  of  )>ot«uy,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  asecrlain  the  )iri-ui«v  wIob  i 
of  the  claims  of  tho  diderent  branches  ot  u  nubji*!,  M'hiMU  oon 
prehcnsive  character  must  ever  li  it  liie  etli^-tual  otudy  ( 
dctaih)  to  one  or  two  departments.  \'t'e.  tlicreibre^  pnfpow  < 
this  occasion,  to  briug  shoi  y  mrd  tb«  J  "  "  -"-'"^ 
capabilities  of  Muscology,  an  — i  •  •    * 

highly  commended  to  t£e  I 
from  tho  increasing  extent 
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his  mind  by  the  beauty  of  a  little  moss.  Plundered  by  ban- 
ditti, worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  horrors 
of  the  desert,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  sat  down  to  rest  his 
wearied  limbs  and  ponder  on  his  destitute  condition.  "  At  this 
moment "  says  he,  "  painful  as  my  reflections  were,  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  a  small  moss  irresistibly  caught  my  eye ;  and 
though  the  wnole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  tip  of  one  of 
my  fingers,  I  could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  conformation 
of  the  roots,  leaves,  &c.,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being 
(I  thought)  who  planted,  watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in 
this  obscure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  of  so  small  importance, 
look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  crea- 
tures formed  after  His  own  image?  surely  not!  Reflections 
such  as  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair;  I  started  up, 
and,  disregarding  both  himger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards, 
assured  that  relief  was  at  hand ;  and  I  was  not  disappointed." 

There  is,  indeed,  much  to  admire  in  the  beautiful  structure 
of  the  humble  moss ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  can 
excite  more  interest  in  a  rural  walk  by  hwigerows  and  moss- 
grown  walls,  than  the  observation  of  these  little  fairy  plants,  for 

"  The  lowliest  thing 
Some  lesson  of  love  to  the  mind  can  brinsr." 
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And  if  we  stray  into  a  wood,  or  by  a  "  streamlet's  marge,^ 

"  What  forests  tall  of  tiniest  moss 

Clothe  every  little  stone ! 
What  pigmy  oaks  their  foliage  toss     ' 

O'er  pigmy  valleys  lone ! 
With  shade  o'er  shade,  from  ledge  to  ledge, 

Ambitious  of  the  sky, 
They  feather  o'er  the  steepest  edge 

Of  mountains  mushroom  high." 

And  mosses  themselves  arouse  a  thousand  reminiscences  of  moun- 
tains and  moimtain  scenery  to  those  who  have  made  a  knowledge 
of  them  the  ambition  of  their  lives ;  not  of  "  mushroom  moun- 
tains," indeed,  but  of  those  giants  whose  snow-capped  summits 
mingle  with  the  clouds ;  for  the 

"  Mosses  cool  and  wet," 

have  a  congenial  home  in  mountain  streams  and  amid  melting 
snows.  Mosses  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  present  even  in  the  warmest  latitudes,  and  appear  to  have 
a  wider  geographical  distribution  than  an^  family  of  plants 
of  higher  organization.  The  beautiful  OctobU'pharum  album  is 
said  to  invest  the  stems  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  tropical  palms  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  torrid  zone.     "  Others  of  still  more 
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uncommou  occurrence,  are  gathered  on  the  burning  sands  of 
the  deserts  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa/'  while  many 
flourish  on  northern  mountains  above  the  snow  line,  wherever  a 
bar©  rock  projects  through  the  fields  of  everlasting  snow.  And 
this  extensive  distribution  does  not  belong  to  the  order  of  Mosses 
alone;  some  individual  species  occur  over  the  whole  world, 
flourishing  equally  well  in  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  the  cold 
glens  of  bcotland,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes.  Such  is 
t^ie  case  with  Funaria  hygrometricay  a  species  common  on  wayside 
walls ;  so  also,  in  regard  to  the  "  Mungo  Park  Moss,"  Fimdens 
bryoides  (it  was  a  shame  to  give  the  appropriate  name  of 
exUis  to  another  species),  the  very  same  moss  which  cheered  the 
African  traveller  in  the  desert  is  pointed  out  to  our  own  children 
on  shady  banks  in  the  green  lanes  of  their  northern  land,  while 
th^  sit,  book  in  hand,  reading  the  touching  story. 

Like  most  of  the  lower  flowerless  plants,  however,  the  mosses 
reach  their  maximum  of  development  in  cold  regions ;  their  sira- 
pie  organization  enabling  their  development  to  proceed  imder 
conditions  which  render  the  production  of  many  of  the  higher 
plants  impossible.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  mosses  increase 
in  number  of  species  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  within  the  polar  circle,  mosses 
and  lichens  are  almost  the  only  vegetable  productions.  In 
Spitsbergen,  Martins  found  "the  rocks  of  schistus,  rising  out  of 
the  mass  of  everlasting  ice,  thickly  clothed  with  mossea" 

Britain,  especially  Scotland,  lies  within  the  latitudes  in  which 
mosses,  perhaps,  reach  their  maximum  of  species,  and  the  insu- 
lar moist  climate,  as  well  as  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
conspire  to  increase  our  native  riches  in  these  plants.  In  Britain 
a  larger  number  of  species  is  found  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world  of  the  same  extent  of  surface. 

Their  choice  of  habitats  is  a  curious  subject  of  investigation, 
which  the  collector  finds  of  great  practical  importance,  as  well 
as  of  scientific  interest.  Many  species  grow  exclusively  on  rocks 
and  trees,  some  preferring  particular  kinds ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  few  cases  the  attached  root  of  the  plant  serves  as  little 
more  than  an  organ  of  attachment,  nourishment  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the 
fact  in  regard  to  many  sea- weeds,  but  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  those  mosses  which  grow  upon  rocks  and  stones  do  obtain 
nutritive  materials  from  these  as  a  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as 
lichens,  and  like  them,  serve  the  important  end  of  disintegrating 
the  rocks,  and  thus  forming  a  soU,  for  higher  plants.  We  arc 
told  in  the  "  Muscologia  Britannica,"  that  one  cimous  little  moss 
is  found  only  on  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  pure  white  chalk 
pits  that  abound  so  much -in  Kent  and  Sussex.    "  Some  are  con- 
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fined  to  granite,  some  to  calcareous  rocks;  one  sijecies,  the 
Fanaria  hi/groftlcfrica,  a  moss  that  grows  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  almost  sure  to  spring  up  where  anything  has  been 
burned  upon  the  ground,  and  particularly  where  charcoal  has 
been  made  ;  whence  its  French  name,  ia  c)tarbonni^re,'* 

It  is  on  the  mountains  of  Scotland  that  the  mosses  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  their  glory ;  and  no  pursuit  is  better  fitted  than 
muvscology  for  bringing  before  the  admirer  of  scenery  the 
wildest  landscapes  that  the  Highlands  aflord.  Deer-stalking, 
shooting,  fishing,  all  lead  the  sportsman  into  the  lone  glens,  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  mountain  heath,  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
vaUoy  stream ;  but  the  botanist,  and  especially  the  muscologist, 
has  a  wider  range ;  he  seeks  the  veriest  solitudes  of  nature,  finds 
a  sure  fiwting  on  the  wild  cliffs  fearful  to  look  upon,  where  even 
the  wild  deer  never  roam,  and  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
those  alpine  treasures  which  nestle  in  the  bald  corries,  scooped 
out  of  the  mountain  summit  (as  the  poet  hath  it)  by  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Storm/'  A  mountain  stream  is  the  muscologist's  delight ; 
he  espies  it  afar  off.  It  may  Ix*  in  realitj'  a  mere  tiny  rivulet 
creeping  down  from  rock  to  rock ;  the  distance  of  many  miles 
dwindles  it  into  the  merest  streak  of  silvery  brightness,  reaching 
from  the  cloud-capped  summit  to  the  vale  below  ;  but  insignifi- 
cant as  it  is,  that  glorious  twinkling  thread,  hanging,  as  it  were, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  liglits  up  the  gloomy  mountain  side, 
whos(»  summit  is  lost  in  the  hazy  clouds.  Delighted  wiVL  the 
botanist  wander  for  hours  over  heath  and  through  naorass, 
his  eye  glistening  bright  as  the  distant  streamlet,  at  the  pros- 
pect bc^lore  him,  for  he  knows  that  those  cool  waters,  derived 
from  the  "  frigid  eyes'*  of  the  momitain  simimit,  which 

"  Eternal  weep 
In  summer  suns  and  autumn  rain/' 

give  congenial  refreshment  to  those  interesting  boreal  plants 
which  in  our  latitude  only  find  appropriate  conditions  where 
constant  humidity  and  intense  severity  of  temperature  are  com- 
bined. iVud  no  sooner  do4»s  he  reach  the  stream,  even  at  its 
least  interesting  part,  where  it  joins  the  wider  stream  of  the 
plain  Ik'Iow,  than  a  rich  liarvest  of  alpine  flowers  and  mosses 
engage  his  eye;  all  along  the  rugged  bimks  which  have 
been  fonned  by  this  impetuoius  streamlet,  a  galaxy  of  beauties 
present  themselves,  and,  as  he  ascends,  their  rarity  and 
mtcrcst  increase.  The  little  mountain  saxifrage  hangs  over 
the  rocks  in  rich  festoons  of  [)urplo  flowers,  while  her  starry 
sister  is  bathing  in  the  crystal  waters.  Overhanging  rocks 
are  **  with  bright  green  mosses  clad,"  whoso  brilliant  capsules 
lighten  up  even  to  greater  brightness  their  refreshing  verdure. 
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Bartr€anicCs  round  tufts  cluster  into  dripping  crevices;  Dis- 
Uchium^  with  its  delicate  foliage  of  mellow  hue,  clothes  the 
earthy  banks  and  shelving  rocks  with  a  green  carpet  too 
fine  even  for  the  light-footed  fairies;  while  Hypniim  Crista- 
Casirensis  gilds  up  the  drier  knolls  with  its  golden  ostrich 
plumes;  a  colony  of  Encalyptasy  each  with  its  huge  fringed 
nightcap,  is  suggestive  (to  one  who  has  been  reading  "  Glen 
Avin,"  and  fencying  "  the  fuhm  glide  o'er  the  fell,"  and  "  the 
fiairies  dancing  in  the  dell")  of  a  troop  of  the  little  people  fa.st 
asleep  after  their  moonlight  revel ;  while  a  bank  of  ripe  cloud- 
berries, as  we  reach  the  mountain  top,  brings  us  back  to  the 
prions  of  reality,  and  reminds  us  of  corporeal  wants — ^wants, 
indeed,  which  the  mountain  breeze,  the  low  temperature,  and 
the  rough  exercise  conspire  to  increase  to  an  amazing  extent. 
But  what  now  is  the  aspect  of  nature  on  the  mountain  summit  ? 
Not,  indeed,  such,  probably,  as  one  unacquainted  with  Scotch 
mountains  would  expect  on  getting  to  the  top  of  a  mountain ; 
not  a  fine  view  of  the  coimtry  at  your  feet  and  all  around,  as  if 
the  spectator  were  on  the  top  of  a  sugar  loaf;  but  a  wide 
expanse  of  mountain  waste,  seemingly  hemmed  in  with  higher 
moimtains  still  on  every  side.  Such  is  generally  the  case  on 
the  great  mountains  of  Scotland. 

"  Hills  rise  on  hills,  and  valleys  lie  between ;" 

and  even  those  valleys  are  often  as  wild  and  barren  as  the  bald 
hills  themselves.  There  is  great  truth  and  true  sublimity  in 
Hogg's  picture  of  the  Scotch  mountain,  Ben-mac-Dhu,  which 
no  one  can  appreciate  who  has  not  felt  the  influences  inseparable 
from  scenery  of  such  indescribable  grandeur,  and  its  power  in 
nursing  superstition : — 

"  Bevond  the  grizzly  cliffs,  which  guard 
I'he  infant  rills  of  Highland  Dee, 
Where  hunter's  horn  was  never  heard, 
Xor  bugle  of  the  forest  bee. 

"  Mid  wastes  that  dern  and  dreary  lie, 
One  mountain  rears  his  mighty  form, 
Disturbs  the  moon  in  passing  by, 
And  smiles  above  the  thunder  storm. 

"  There  Avin  spreads  her  ample  deep, 
To  mirror  cliffs  thiit  brush  the  A\  ain  ; 
AVhose  frigid  eyes  eternal  weep. 
In  summer  suns  and  autumn  rain. 

"  There  matin  hymn  was  never  sung ; 
No  vesper,  save  the  plover's  wail ; 
But  moimtain  eagles  breed  their  young, 
And  serial  spirits  ride  the  gidc." 
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Tluit  mountain's  " mighty  form,"  and  Loch  Avin's  "ample 
doci)/'  we  know  full  well ;  we  have  enjoyed  their  impressive 
grandeur  in  sunshine  and  shower, — in  that  twilight  sunshine 
which  at  mid-day  breaks  through  the  murky  sky  of  those  alpine 
regions,  and  in  showers  of  rain  and  sleet,  such  as  are  only  seen 
and  felt  on  alpine  summits.  Driven  from  the  top  of  the  empha- 
tically "Black  Mountain"  by  the  tempest's  fury,  we  have  sought 
shelter  for  the  night  beneath  one  of  those  huge  fragments  of 
rock,  whose  abundance  speaks  so  eloquently  of  the  war  of  ele- 
ments ;  have  boiled  our  kettle,  a  la  gipsy,  on  a  fire  of  heather 
and  mountain  juniper  in  the  midst  of  the  rain  ;  and  after  thus 
spending  a  night  of  day-dream,  half  awake,  half  asleep,  with 
"  the  sprite  of  Avin  Glen,"  have  we  risen  from  our  cold  bed 
of  freezing  soil,  briefly  done  our  toilet  in  the  "greenland  wave" 
of  a  streamlet  fed  by  the  snow  wreaths, 

"  That  mock  the  blazing  summer  sun," 

and  climbed  the  bald  brows  of  old  Cairngorm,  as  they  were 
feebly  tinged  with  the  hues  of  morning.  Ensconced  beneath  our 
shelter-stone,  which  was  indeed  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,^Loch 
Avin  lay  at  our  feet,  and  the  truthfulness  of  Hogg's  simple  de- 
scription we  can  amply  testify.  "  There  are  many  scenes,"  says 
he,  "  among  the  Ghrampian  deserts  which  amaze  the  traveller  who 
ventures  to  explore  them;  and  in  the  most  pathless  wastes,  the 
most  striking  landscapes  are  often  concealed.  Glen  Avin  ex- 
ceeds them  sdl  in  stem  and  solemn  grandeur.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
sublime  solitude — such  a  scene  as  man  has  rarely  looked  upon." 
It  is  the  study  of  botany,  and  of  botany  alone,  that  brings 
the  student  in  contact  with  scenery  of  such  grandeur,  and  if 
mosses  are  in  view,  he  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  led  amid  such 
solitudes.  He  wanders  over  the  lone  wastes,  finding  beauty  in 
barrenness,  tiny  plants  which  scarcely  tinge  the  rock  "with  hues 
of  verdure,  many  of  them  indeed,  as  the  black  AndrccBas,  which 
only  tend  to  give  it  a  more  lifeless  hue : — 

"  There,  to  charm  the  eye, 
A  host  of  hidden  treasures  he, 
A  microscopic  world,  that  tells, 

That  not  alone  in  trees  and  flowers 
The  spirit  bright  of  beauty  dwells, — 

That  not  alone  in  loftv  bowers 
The  mighty  hand  of  Gt)a  is  seen, 
But  more  triumphant  still  in  things 

Men  count  as  mean." 

In  Scotland,  as  in  Scandinavia,  one  may  wander  for  days  over 
those  savage  table-lands  or  mountain-tops  without  encountering 
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a  single  glimpse  of  lowland,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  human 
existence, — the  monotony  being  indeed  occasionally  broken  by 

"  A  lowly  vale,  but  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains." 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  tired  traveller  does  reach 
the  edge  of  a  slope  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains,  the  most 
pleasurable  sensations  are  felt,  on  the  first  view  thus  afforded 
of  the  fertile  valley,  with  its  winding  river  and  com  fields, 
smoking  cottages  and  bellowing  kine.  It .  is,  in  fact,  an  emer- 
gence from  death  into  life, — an  exchange  of  the  mountain  desert, 
of  overawing  sublimity  and  perpetual  gloom,  cheerless  to  the 
eye,  freezing  to  the  sympathies,  deadening  to  the  mind,  for  the 
happy  indications  of  civilization,  of  bright  skies,  of  re-union 
with  mankind. 

Although  mosses  grow  in  the  wildest  and  most  uncultivated 
places,  and  usually  prefer  the  most  barren  peaty  soils — those  in- 
deed which  are  incapable  of  supporting  a  higher  race  of  plants — 
still  we  find  that  some  species  of  mosses  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  other  elements  obtainable  only  in  rich 
soils,  while  a  certain  number  also  associate  themselves  with  cul- 
tivation, and,  like  the  nettle  and  the  chickweed,  follow  man's 
migrations  over  the  world.  Several  species  of  a  genus  of 
mountain  mosses  {Splachnum)  prefer  bones  as  the  source  of  their 
food,  occasionally,  however,  occurring  on  other  animal  remains. 
One  of  these  {S.  mnioides)  we  have  seen  flourishing  on  a  sheep's 
jaw  bone  on  Loch-na-gair,  another  (S.  angustatum)  on  a  rabbit's 
incisor  tooth  on  Ben-much-Dhu,  while  other  species  abound 
only  on  cow  dung.  "Some  mosses,"  say  Hooker  and  Taylor 
(Preface  to  "Muscologia  Britannica"),  "are  never  found  but  upon 
the  dung  of  animals,  of  oxen,  and  particularly  of  foxes ;  this  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Splachnum,  One 
of  these,  the  ^,  augustamm,  which  is  commonly  met  with  upon 
dung,  we  once  saw  growing  vigorously  upon  the  foot  of  an  old 
stocking  near  the  summit  of  Inglcborough,  Yorkshire ;  the 
same  species  was  found  by  a  friend  of  ours,  covering  the  half- 
decaved  hat  of  a  traveller  who  had  perished  on  the  mountain  of 
St.  Bernard,  in  Switzerland ;  and  the  same,  if  we  mistake  not, 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  Mehille  Island,  vegetating 
in  the  bleached  skull  of  a  musk  ox."  Old  stag's  horns  are  well 
known  to  form  an  appropriate  soil  for  these  plants. 

Of  what  utility  are  mosses  ?  what  arc  their  relations  to  the 
interests  of  man  ?  do  they  afford  materials  in  the  arts  of  life  ? 
or  are  they  otherwise  of  practical  utility  ?  These  are  interesting 
points  in  the  history  of  mosses — questions  which  are  of  more 
general,  if  of  less  scientific,  moment,  than  the  number  of  a 
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mosse's  teeth  or  the  breadth  of  its  jaw;  for,  as  Dr,  Lindley 
observes  : — "  An  iminitiat^  person,  reading  the  definition  of  a 
genus  of  urn  mosses,  might  suppose  that  to  be  the  tribe  in  which 
an  approach  to  the  animal  creation  most  nearly  takes  place.  Un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  employed 
by  biyologists,  he  might  understand  by  the  peristomiimi,  a  jaw, 
by  the  calyptra,  a  nightcap,  and  by  the  struma,  a  kind  of  goitre ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  teeth  belonged  to  this  jaw,  he  woidd 
naturally  conclude  that  it  was  really  a  vcgeto-animal  of  which 
he  was  reading."  It  is  quite  true  that  botany  is  much  dis- 
figured by  terms  borrowed  from  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  special  reason  for  singling  out  Muscology  as 
faulty  in  this  respect ;  in  writing  the  above  remark,  the  author 
did  not  perhaps  recollect  that  his  own  favourite  order,  the 
orchids,  have  **lips,''  and  "horns,"  and  "beaks;"  that  the  "lips" 
are  "moveable"  and  "irritable,"  and  catch  flies,  and  that  these 
flowers  are  themselves  likened  in  botanical  books  to  bees  and 
flies,  and  men,  and  spiders,  and  butterflies,  and  toads,  and  all 
other  creeping  and  fljing  things. 

The  most  important  relationship  which  mosses  bear  to  man, 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
oflfice  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Wherever  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  moisture  the  mosses  appear,  chiefly 
species  of  Sphagnum,  and  peat  is  the  result  of  their  death 
and  decay.  This  is  an  important  article  of  fuel  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  island,  wliere  coal  is  absent,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  And  from  the  formation  of  peat  by  the 
growth  of  mosses,  it  may  bo  reasoned  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
mosses  probably  played  an  imix)rtant  jmrt  in  pre-human  times, 
in  the  deposit  of  material  now  known  as  coal.  ilr.  Stark  mentions 
that— 

"  Recent  nucroscopic  observation  on  the  structure  of  coal  from 
beds  of  that  material  stored  up  for  so  many  ages  for  the  use  of  man, 
incontestably  prove  that  there  the  delicate  Sphagnum  cushioned  the 
swampy  ground  and  displayed  its  glossy  fruit.**— ^S/arXrV  ^Popular 
I  I  is  (org,  p.  9. 

Our  own  microseopical  examinations  of  coal  have  not  afibrde<l 
any  direct  CAidence  of  this  statement,  nor  are  we  aware  that 
any  detaUs  of  observations  have  been  published  of  sufliciont 
value  to  authenticate  it.  Mr.  Stark  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  fonnation  of  peat  bogs : — 

"  A  very  liltle  examination  of  the  superficial  layers  of  such  peat 
bogs  as  are  in  the  eourst*  ot*  formation,  will  exhibit  the  aimcarances 
indicated  in  the  succeeding  remarks.  Q'he  formation  of  tne  bog  is 
ettected  primarily  by  obstruction  of  streams,  by  the  fall  of  trees, 
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through  oxtensivc  level  tracts,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  remains 
of  those  found  imbedded  in  them  at  various  depths.  Several  speciea 
of  Bryum  and  Hypnum  are  the  preponderating  genera  at  first,  or 
irhile  the  water  continues  to  flow  lazily  along ;  but  as  these  decay, 
and  thus  increase  the  obstruction,  the  Sphagnum^  with  its  dense 
spongy  foliage,  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  excludes  many  of  its 
congeners.  On  examination,  the  first  layer  of  moss  exhibits  the 
fitems  immediately  below  the  surface  in  a  state  of  very  gradual  decay, 
and  by  tracing  these  down  we  find  this  process  going  on,  thus  render- 
ing the  peaty  substance  more  and  more  compact  as  we  descend,  until 
at  length,  when  a  depth  of  forty  feet  or  so  has  been  reached — for 
some  of  the  Irish  bogs  attain  as  much — ^we  find  a  compact  substance 
charged  with  bitumen,  thus  showing  its  affinity  with  coal.  By  these 
means  a  supply  of  valuable  fuel  is  provided  for  many  who  would  bo 
otherwise  very  destitute  of  this  necessary  of  life.  .  .  A  tenth  part 
of  the  bulk  at  present  existing  in  our  peat-stores  would  be  more  than 
requisite  for  many  generations,  even  with  a  vastly  increased  con- 
sumption.'*— Slark's  Popular  History  of  British  Mosses^  Introduc- 
tion, p.  11. 

The  gradual  change  of  the  lower  part  of  the  living  moss  into 
a  kind  of  peat,  may  be  well  seen  on  dry  rocky  summits  of  our 
highland  mountains,  especially  in  the  case  of  Trichostomum 
lanuffinosum,  which  continues  to  thrive  and  grow,  presenting  a 
li\'ing  surface  above,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  arc  dead 
and  converted  into  solid  peat. 

Of  the  uses  of  mosses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  it  has  been 
stated,  that  the  protecti(m  they  afibrd  to  the  roots  of  other  plants 
and  to  the  stems  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious ;  but  their 
utility  in  the  formation  of  soil  is  even  of  greater  importance. 
I'hey  abound  chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  and  are 
the  principal  vegetable  inhabitants  of  those  wintry  wastes  Vv'hcre 
the  summer  heats  scarcely  aflfect  the  frozen  surface  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  iu(;hes.  In  a  climate  such  as  oui's,  w^hcre,  with  the  change 
of  season,  vegetable  life  is  exposed,  for  one  half  of  the  year,  to 
the  rigours  of  winter,  and  for  the  other,  to  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer, no  contrivance  could  be  more  suitable,  as  a  protection  to 
the  tender  tissues  of  roots,  than  the  loosely  matted  branches  and 
leaves  of  Ilypnums  and  other  mosses,  and  of  this  fact,  the  hor- 
ticulturist knows  well  how  to  avail  himself  at  these  seasons. 

It  is  only  in  nortlK^-n  regions,  where  the  low  ebb  of  those 
i'onditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  higher  plants 
jx^rmits  only  the  simpler  fonus  to  gro\s',  that  man  has  recourse 
t»)  cn-ptogamic  plants  in  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants.  Tlie 
mosses  do  not  directly  minister  to  these  to  any  great  extent.  A 
few  are  said  to  yield  colouring  matter  suitable  for  dyeing;  some 
have  l)een  extolled  in  times  past  for  their  virtues  as  reme^lial 
agents.     Polytrichinn    commune    yielded   to    tlie  ladies,  in    I)il- 
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lonius's  time,  an  oil  for  the  hair ;  it  also  affords  to  the  Laplander, 
in  its  massive  tufts,  appropriate  materials  for  "bed  and  bedding,*' 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  the  botanist  how  to  appreciate  a 
luxury  of  this  kind  when,  wandering  alone  amid  the  solitude  of 
the  mountains,  night  overtakes  him  when  no  human  dwelling  is 
near.  The  Laplander  prepares  his  bed  thus:  Looking  about 
for  a  thick  cushion  of  the  fertile  plant  mantling  the  peatv  soil  of 
the  moimtain  side,  he  marks  out  with  his  knife  a  piece  of  ground 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  blanket ;  then  beginning  at  a 
corner,  he  gently  severs  the  turf  from  the  ground,  and  as  the 
loots  of  the  moss  are  closely  interwoven  and  matted  together, 
lie  is  enabled,  by  degrees,  to  strip  off  the  whole  circumscribed 
turf  in  one  entire  piece ;  this  accomplished,  he  proceeds  in  the 
Fame  manner  to  mark  off  and  draw  up  another  piece  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  first.  Then,  shaking  them  both  clean, 
1  e  lays  one  upon  the  ground  with  the  moss  uppermost,  which 
ferves  for  a  mattress;  and  the  other  over  it,  with  the  moss 
(  own  wards,  for  a  rug ;  ensconced  between  the  two,  the  weary 
traveller  — 

"  Lays  him  down 
Where  purple  heath,  profusely  strewn, 
And  throat-wort,  with  its  azure  bell, 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell." 

And  a  sweet  and  refreshing  slimiber  he  enjoys,  and  wakes  with 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  his  God,  who  has  thus  provided  a 
bed  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  their  use  of  the  moss  in  this  way  may  have  arisen  from  the 
example  of  the  bear,  a  cohabitant  of  their  countr)^  who,  in  com- 
mon with  other  wild  animals,  prepares  his  winter  bed  of  Poly- 
trichum.  At  least,  one  eminent  naturalist  has  not  disdained 
to  follow  the  bear  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  Linnaeus, 
during  his  scientific  excursions  in  Lapland,  a  country  thinly 
peopled,  and  inhospitable  by  the  ver}'  laws  of  nature,  often 
sought  a  Polytrichum  bed.  Had  the  name  Hypnum  not  been 
given  of  old  to  another  genus  of  mosses,  one  would  have  thought 
that  Linn^  would  have  liked  to  record  his  gratitude  to  Poly- 
trichum in  such  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  its  hypnotizing 
power. 

But  the  whito-bog  moss,  called  Sphagnum,  is  even  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  northern  countries. 
This,  the  nmnna-derphe  of  the  Laplander,  is  used  by  the  matrons 
to  lay  in  their  children's  cradles  to  supply  the  place  of  bed, 
bolster,  and  every  covering ;  and  from  its  absorbent  power,  it 
keeps  the  infant  remarkably  clean,  dr}-,  and  warm.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently soft  of  itself,  but  the  tender  mother,  not  satisfied  yni\i 
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this,  which  she  changes  night  and  morning,  frequently  covers 
the  moss  with  the  downy  hairs  of  the  rein-deer,  and  by  that 
means  makes  a  most  delicate  nest  for  the  new-born  babe. 
Hooker  gives  the  economic  use  of  Sphagnum  thus : — "  Bodies  of 
Lapponese  children  swathed  in  it  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves."  In  the  Polar  regions,  it  is  dried  and 
made  into  a  sort  of  bread,  "miserse  vitac  delicias"  {EndUcher). 
Polytrichum  commune  has  also  been  applied  to  a  few  purposes. 
Hassocks,  said  bv  Hooker  to  be  much  used  in  churches  in  the 
north  of  England,  are  made  of  tufts  of  tliia  moss  simply  cut 
from  a  moss-bog ;  the  plants  held  together  by  the  matted  roots. 
Baskets  are  spoken  of  as  woven  of  the  stems  of  the  same,  and 
brooms  are  made  of  them  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Esquimaux  make  wicks  for  burning  in  oil  of  slender 
tufts  of  Duramim  cmidenmtum. 

To  the  traveller  in  the  dense  and  trackless  forests  of  North 
America,  the  Mosses  are  pretty  sure  guides  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  as  they  grow  principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  nor- 
thern sides  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they  find  most  shade 
and  moisture. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  Mosses,  their  cultivation  in  flower- 
pots under  bell-glasses  or  in  glazed  cases,  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time ;  and  the  writer  of  these  remarks  urged  the  im- 
portance of  this  means  of  investigation  at  great  length  in  one 
of  the  scientific  journals  many  years  ago.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  progressing.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Higgins,  of  liainhill,  Liverpool,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. In  a  Ward's  case  kept  in  his  garden,  one  hundred 
species  are  cultivated,  and  "flourish  beautifidly.''  11  is  Bryarium 
being  specially  devoted  to  the  illiLstration  of  Liverpool  species, 
has  been  the  means  of  adding  new  species  to  the  Flora,  by 
enabling  the  botanist  to  recognize  the  characters  in  after-de- 
velopment of  species  imperfect  when  gathered.  One  of  the 
principal  advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of  treatment  is, 
the  facility  aflbrded  for  examining  the  flowers  in  their  several 
stages, — a  matter  of  great  importance  in  modern  bryology. 

The  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
are  the  leading  ones  which  have,  of  late  years,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  elucidation  of  this  obscure  branch  of  research.  We 
shall  briefly  indicate  their  respective  characters.  The  first  one 
in  the  list,  that  by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  the  one  which  forms  the  best 
guide  to  the  student  of  British  species.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
laborious  book,  and  is  a  remarkable  example  of  industrious 
research  which  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  all 
students  of  botany.  Every  species  (444)  is  fully  described,  and 
its  chief  features  of  structure  illustrated,  and  many  of  them  are 
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now  introduced  to  science  for  the  first  time.  But  even  in  the 
brief  space  which  has  intervened  since  the  publication  of  the 
book,  some  new  species  have  been  added,  especially  in  the 
puzzling  genus  Bryum,  While  the  volume  was  in  the  press, 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  of  Dundee,  discovered  one  species  in  Fifeshire,  and 
Mr.  Marratt  has  found  several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool, one  of  which  (described  in  Mr.  Wilson's  appendix)  has 
been  appropriately  dedicated  to  Mr.  M.  as  B,  Marratii.  Whilst 
this  is  our  standard  book  on  British  Mosses,  and  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  scientific  treatises  that  has  ever  been  published  on 
British  botany,  we  must  also  indicate  that  the  very  value  of  its 
scientific  character  renders  it  difficult  of  use  to  the  beginner. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  turn  to  Mr.  Stark's  book 
(No.  2),. which,  as  a  convenient  and  simple  scientific  history  of 
our  British  Mosses,  is  deserving  of  great  credit.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  prettiest  books  that  Messrs.  Reeve  have  published  in 
their  natural  history  series,  and  we .  know,  from  the  acceptable 
manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  used  it,  that 
it  will  do  good  service  in  spreading  a  taste  for  this  department 
of  science.  Although  engaged  in  business,  Mr.  Stark  has, 
through  life,  made  the  mosses  a  special  branch  of  study,  and 
few  botanists  are  better  acquainted  with  them  practically ;  he 
has  not  included  many  of  the  new  species  and  those  imperfectly 
known,  an  arrangement  which,  while  it  gives  the  book  less  com- 
pleteness to  the  advanced  student,  greatly  simplifies  its  use  to 
those  who  are  most  in  want  of  assistance  in  the  study.  Mr. 
Gardiner's  little  books  are  simpler  still ;  they  are,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed to  young  persons  in  the  form  of  lessons,  but  they  are 
charming  lessons, — lessons  of  green  fields  and  woods,  and  hedge- 
rows and  rural  lanes,  and  sea-shores  and  mountain  streams ;  and 
their  illustrations,  being  real  specimens  of  the  plants  dried  and 
pasted  into  the  book,  speak  to  the  youthful  eye  with  a  vigour 
and  freshness  which  no  drawing  can  imitate.  We  are  happy 
to  hear  that  all  the  species  of  British  Mosses  are  likely  to  be 
illustrated  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  nature-printing  process, 
which  has  done  so  much  good  service  for  the  British  ferns  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  Mr. 
Howie's  book  (No.  5)  consists  of  a  series  of  admirably  pre- 
pared specimens  of  the  Fifeshire  Mosses.  Those  who  desire  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  European  species,  must  turn  to  the, 
in  every  sense,  magnijicent  work  of  Bruch  and  Schimper,  while 
that  of  Miiller  forms  an  index  of  all  mosses. 

There  is  one  objection  we  have,  which  applies  to  almost  all  the 
books  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  Mosses.  They 
are  aU  occupied  with  the  details  of  species,  and  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  general  structure  and  physiology  of  these  plants,  to 
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urtich  all  specific  details  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  subservient. 
We  know  that  the  contempt  (too  often  merited)  with  which  the 
study  of  mosses  and  other  cryptogamic  plants  is  regarded  by 
many,  arises  chiefly  from  the  exclusive  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  species  is  pursued,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  species 
and  varieties  are  multiplied  (as  if  that  were  the  great  aim  of 
knowledge),  while  the  real  questions  of  general  science,  which 
those  who  have  not  specially  studied  the  subject  could  appre- 
ciate, are  neglected. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  offer  a  single  remark  to  those  who 
are  entering  upon  this  branch  of  study,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  department  of  botany  which  most  fully  calls  the  observing 
powers  into  action,  and  which,  perhaps,  forms  one  of  the  best 
tests  of  the  qualifications  for  botanical  study.  Hitherto,  mosses 
have  been  generally  studied  in  this  country  without  careful  use 
of  the  microscope,  which  has  led  to  great  confusion,  and  much 
imperfect  and  incorrect  knowledge.  The  minute  structure  of 
these  plants  is  daily  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  of  im- 
portance in  classification ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  students 
to  place  more  reliance  upon  their  microscopical  preparations  than 
upon  tufts  pasted  upon  paper. 


Art.  m. — Olossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Thrases,  tcith 
Examples  of  their  Colloquial  Use,  and  Illustrations  from  variotcs 
Authors ;  to  which  are  added  the  Customs  of  the  Count}/.  By 
Anne  Elizabeth  Baker.  2  vols.  London :  John  liussell  Smith ; 
and  the  Author,  Northampton. 

TiiK  eminent  naturalist,  John  Ray,  a  pioneer  in  many  paths,  pub- 
lished in  1674 his  ''Collection  of  North  Country  Words,"  which 
were  soon  followed  by  the  "South  and  East  Country  AVords'* — 
these  formed  the  first  English  provincial  glossary.  A  hundred  and 
one  years  passed,  and  the  next  noter  of  old  words  appeared  in 
the  person  of  John  Collier,  who,  under  the  soubriquet  of  "  Tim 
Bobbin,"  published  his  **  View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,"  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  "  Tummus  and  Meary ;"  accompanied  by 
a  copious  glossary  of  Lancashire  words  and  phrases,  with  their 
derivations.  Ilis  wandering  and  eccentric  life  afforded  him 
excellent  opportunities  for  collecting  dialectical  peculiarities,  of 
which  he  diligently  availed  himself;  though,  from  the  singular 
bent  of  his  genius,  his  other  endowments  are  generally  lost 
sight  of  in  the  originality  of  his  character  as  a  humourist. 
Nevertheless,  the  second  place,  in  order  of  time,  among  our 
English  glossarists,  belongs  to  John  Collier. 
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Since  th^t  time  more  than  twenty  glossaries  for  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  been  published ;  the  last  is  the  work  now 
before  ns,  and,  without  undervaluing  the  labours  of  others,  we 
must  say  that  Miss  Baker's  contribution  to  English  philology 
has  no  slight  claim  to  a  welcome.  The  fact,  that  previously 
only  two  glossaries  of  the  Midland  district  had  been  published, 
and  one  of  these,  a  very  small  one,  is  to  be  noted.  Peculiar 
interest,  too,  attaches  to  the  common  tongue  of  the  Midland 
Counties.  Thence  sprang  our  literature.  Wicklif,  Robert 
Longlande — ali4is,  Piers  Plowman,  and  Chaucer,*  here  opened 
the  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  whence  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  drawn.  Here  Shakspere,  too,  lived  and  died  among 
the  middle  class ;  and  truly  enough  has  it  been  said .  that  the 
Northamptonshire  or  Warwickshire  peasant  would  often  prove 
a  better  elucidator  of  his  obscure  passages  than  the  book- 
learned  commentator.  Very  rich  in  such  illustrations  of  the 
bard's  meaning  are  the  volumes  before  us.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred words  or  phrases  employed  by  Shakspere,  but  which  have 
disappeared,  or  nearly  so,  from  our  literature,  are  shown  by 
Miss  Baker  to  be  in  common  use  among  the  lower  classes  in 
Northamptonshire.  These  elucidations  of  Shakspere  form  a 
marked  feature  of  the  work,  and  one  of  very  considerable  value 
as  well  as  interest.     Take  for  example — 

"Neat.  Complete,  thorough,  finished.  Always  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  as,  *  He  is  a  neat  rascal.'  This  signification  has  escaped  our 
lexicographers,  but  is  acknowledged  by  our  early  dramatists.  The 
Shakspenan  commentators  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  this 
word. 

"  *  By  thy  leave,  my  neat  scoundrel.' — Ben  Jonson. 
"  *  Stand,  rogue,  stand ;  you  neat  slave,  strike.' 

Kin^  Lear,  ii.  2. 

"  Mated.  Confused,  bewildered.  The  old  woman  whom  I  heard 
use  this  word,  said,  *  When  I  get  into  the  street  at  night,  I  am  so 
matedy  I  hardly  know  where  I  be.'  Nares  and  others  give  mate  to 
confound,  stupify,  and  subdue,  from  mater,  French,  of  the  same 
meaning.  I  have  never  heard  this  word  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
of  bewildered,  which  appears  to  agree  with  the  following  passages  in 
Shakspere  much  better  than  with  the  import  adopted  by  Nares — 

"  *  You  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.' — Chmedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

"  *  My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight ; 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak.' — Macbeth,  v.  1. 

"  Palm.  The  English  palm  or  sallow.     Saltjc  caprea.     Doubtless, 

♦  Though  Chaucer  was  bom  in  London,  yet  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote 
was  identical  with  that  of  the  Midland  Counties,  as  is  dearly  seen  in  the 
numerous  quotations  from  his  works  contained  in  tiiese  Yolames. 
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the  tree  referred  to  by  Shakspere :  '  Look  here,  what  I  found  on  a 
palm  tree.' — As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2.  Stevens  remarks,  *  A  palm  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Arden  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  lioness  in  the 
subsequent  scene;'  and  Collier,  in  commenting  on  this  observation, 
suggests  that  Shakspere  *  possibly  wrote  plane-tree,  which  may  have 
been  misread  by  the  transcriber  or  compositor.'  Both  the  remark 
and  the  suggestion  might  have  been  spared,  if  these  gentlemen  had 
been  aware  that  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  forest  of  Arden,  the 
name  of  an  exotic  tree  is  transferred  to  an  indigenous  one. 

**  LoNe-FUBPLES.  Purple  loosestrife.     Lithrum  salicaria. 

"  *  There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 

Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long-purples.^ 

Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

"  *  And  gay  long-purples,  with  its  tufty  spike. 
She'd  wade  o'er  shoes  to  reach  it  in  the  dyke.' 

Clare's  Village  Minstrel,  Vol.  II.,  p.  90. 

"  BoLTEB.  To  cohere,  to  coagulate.  When  new-fallen  snow  col- 
lects under  a  horse's  feet,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  him  to 
proceed  with  safety,  it  is  said  to  holter ;  or  if,  in  mixing  flour  with 
milk  or  other  liquids  it  forms  into  lumps,  the  same  expression  is  iised. 
The  Shaksperian  commentators  on  this  word  furnish  a  striking 
instance  of  the  siiperiority  of  local  over  bibliographical  knowledge,  in 
the  elucidation  of  our  early  poets :  Warburton,  Johnson,  and  others, 
consider  it  to  signify  stained  or  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  from  a  holter 
or  sieve;  and  JHares,  by  copying  them  without  comment,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  adopted  their  error.  Our  provincialism  gives  the 
clear  and  simple  meaning,  and  no  epithet  could  be  more  expressive 
than — 

"  *  The  hlood'boltered  Banquo.'  ^ 

The  term  is  still  current  in  "Warwickshire,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  bard  appropriated  familiar  localisms  with 
singular  felicity. 

"  BizzEN-BLiKD.  Purblind.  Anglo-Saxon,  hisen-blind.  This  word, 
with  some  orthographical  variations,  occurs  in  most  of  the  vocabu- 
laries, and  in  many  of  the  glossaries,  but  it  is  always  simply  defined 
blind— tk  mere  pleonasm — whilst  we  give  it  a  definite  import,  and  in 
our  sense  it  must  have  been  understood  by  Shakspere : — 

"  *  What  can  your  hissen  conspectuities  glean  out  of  this  character.* 

Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

•*  Laob-sokos.  Jingling  rhymes  sung  by  young  girls  while  engaged 
at  their  lace-pillows.  The  movement  of  the  bobbms  is  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  tune,  which  excites  them  to  regularity  and  cheer- 
fulness; and  it  is  a  pleasing  picture,  in  passing  through  a  rural 
▼illage,  to  see  them,  in  warm,  sunny  weather,  seated  outside  their 
cottage  doors,  or  seeking  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  in 
cheerlul  groups  they  unite  in  singing  their  rude  and  simple  rhymes. 
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This  custom  of  chanting  while  working  at  the  lace-pillows  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  Shakspere's  time,  as  we  see  in  Twelfth  Nighty 
ii.  4 — 

"  *  It  is  old  and  plain ; 
The  spinsters,  and  the  knitters  in  tne  sun, 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant.' " 

For  words  now  in  use,  From  earlier  writers,  take — 

"  HjLL.  To  cover.  *  Have  you  hilled  the  child  up  ?'  *  Hill  it  up 
well.'  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  old  proverbial  expression  where 
there  is  a  large  family,  *  It  takes  a  deal  to  hill  and  to  fill ;'  i.e.,  to 
clothe  and  to  feed.  Anglo-Saxon,  helan,  celare.  *  I  hyUe,  I  wrappe  or 
lappe ;  i.  e.,-  couvre.  *  You  must  hylle  you  well  nowe  a-nyghtes,  the 
wether  is  colde.' — Palsgrave,  Wiclif  makes  frequent  use  of  this  word 
in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  so  do  many  of  our  early 
poets : 

"  *  The  litil  schip  was  hilid  with  waves.' 

Wtclif,  MS.,  Matt,  viii. 

"  *  Naked,  and  hyleden  me ;  syke,  and  ye  visytiden  me.' 

Ib.y  Matt,  XIV. 

"  *  And  eke  the  woodes  and  the  greaves 
Ben  hilled  all  with  grene  leaves.' 

GhtoeTy  fol.  cxii. 

" '  All  heled  with  lead,  low  to  the  stones.' 

Fiers  JPlotcman's  Creed, 

"  Hilling.  A  covering,  generally  a))plied  to  a  bed-quilt,  as  *  put 
the  hilling  on.'  Hai'tshome  defines  it  *  the  cover  or  binding  of  a 
book;'  and  observes,  were  it  not  for  provincial  book-binders,  the 
word  would  be  lost.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  so  used  with  us. 
"Wilbraham  considers  it  peculiar  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  but  in 
this  he  is  mistaken,  for  we  still  retain  it  in  common  use.  It  occurs  as 
a  noun  in  Chaucer  and  Gower.  *  Tegumentum,  a  hgllynge,  or  coverynge/ 
Ort.  Voc.  Palsgrave  gives  *  hgllgnge,  a  covering,  coverture ;'  and 
^hyllinq  of  a  house,  couverture  tecte'  For  further  observations  on 
this  word,  see  Kennett's  Glossary  under  *  helowe-wall,  and  Way's 
*  Promptorium.' 

"  *  Therefore  the  woman  schal  have  an  hilgng  on  her  head.' 

Wiclif,  I,  Corynth.  ii. 

' "  Your  hyllynaes  with  furres  of  armyne, 
Powdred  with  gold  of  hew  full  fyne.' 

The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  v.  839.'  " 

To  this  Miss  Baker  might  have  added  that  the  lace-makers 
of  Northamptonshire  still  call  the  piece  of  cloth  or  patchwork 
with  which  they  cover  the  pillow,  when  it  is  not  in  use,  a  hiiier, 
or  hill-pillow. 
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"  MouGHT.  Pronounced  mote,  a  moth.  A  good  old  word.  Anglo- 
Saxon,  mothe,  tinea.  *  Mowgte,  cloth- wyrme,  tinea.^ — Anglo-Latin 
Lexicon,  1440,  HarL  MS.,  221.  *  Mought,  that  eateth  clothes.'— 
Palsgrave. 

"  *  These  wormis,  ne  these  moughtis,  ne  these  mites, 
Upon  my  paml  fret  them  nevre  a  dell.' 

Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue. 

"  *  Tresoure  ye  to  you  tressouris  in  hevene;  where  neithir  ruste  ne 
moughte  distroieth,  where  theves  delven  not  out.'  —  Wiclif  MS., 
Matt,  vi, 

"  Gleed.  a  glowing  ember,  a  clear  fire  without  flame.  A  good 
old  word,  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  gled. 

"  *  There's  a  nice  gleed,  you  may  boil  the  milk  now  without 
smoking.' 

"  *  And  wafris  piping  hot  out  of  the  gledeP 

Chaucer'' s  Miller's  Tale. 

"  *  Graunten  any  grace,  ne  forgyveness  of  synnes. 
Til  the  Holy  Gost  gloweth  bote  as  a  glede' 

Piers  Ploumtan's  Vision. 

"  *  His  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a  glede.' 

Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  (ed.  1791.) 

We  might  fill  pages  with  similar  examples  of  words  now  ex- 
clusively in  use  among  the  lower  classes  which  are  foimd  in  our 
early  authors.  The  illustrations  from  Spenser  are  rather  of  the 
old  form  of  words  still  commonly  used  in  literature,  than  of  old 
words  fallen  into  disuse.  His  peculiar  words  and  terms  of  ex- 
pression are  to  be  sought  in  Lancashire,  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  early  life,  not  in  the  Midland  Coimties.  The  following  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  former  remark  : 

"  Tat,  or  Yate.  Gate. 

"  *  And  after  this  he  to  the  yates  wente.' 

Chaucer,  Troll,  and  Cres. 

"  *  To  openen  and  undo  the  bye  yates  of  hevene.' 

Piers  Plowman: 

"*  Sperre  the  yate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud.' 

Spenser,  Shep.  Col.  May." 

The  volumes  contain  upwards  of  5,000  words  and  phrases ; 
more,  we  believe,  than  have  appeared  in  any  other  glossary; 
above  2,000  of  these  have  not  been  included  in  any  previous 
publication  of  the  kind.  Miss  Baker  seems  to  have  had  unusual 
facilities  for  making  such  a  compilation.  As  the  companion  of 
her  late  highly  endowed  and  lamented  brother,  in  his  topogra- 
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phical  excursions  through  the  county  during  the  progress  of  his 
history,  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  every  grade  of 
society,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  and  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  for  securing  exact  information.  The 
glossarist  has  gone  into  the  carpenter's  work-shop  or  to  the 
blacksmith's  forge  for  their  technicalities, — to  the  country 
market,  to  glean  from  all  parts  of  the  county  the  quaint  phrases 
and  customs  that  obtained  in  many  secluded  works.  The 
woodman  of  Whittlebury  Forest  (now,  alas !  disforested),  the 
cottager  in  her  home,  the  labourer  in  the  field  or  by  the  road 
side,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution.  From  such  sources 
it  is  not  srurprising  that  during  the  best  part  of  a  life-time,  a 
large  number  of  words,  hitherto  unnoted,  have  been  obtained. 
It  was  a  labour  of  love,  pursued  with  a  pains-taking  enthusiasm 
that  ensured  success.  In  no  point  is  that  success  so  marked  as 
in  the  perspicuity  of  the  definitions.  Miss  Baker  was  evidently 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  who,  when  some  one  remarked  that 
lexicographers  must  of  necessity  be  plagiarists,  or  at  least  copy 
from  those  who  went  before  them,  adding,  "  You,  Mr.  Johnson, 
have  a  great  many  words  that  others  have  had,"  replied  quickly, 
"  The  business  of  the  lexicographers  is  not  to  make  words  but 
definitions"  In  the  definition  of  technical  words,  the  glossary 
before  us  is,  we  should  say,  unequalled.  In  most  dictionaries 
the  explanation  g^ven  of  such  words  is  meagre.  An  instance 
taken  at  random  will  suffice  to  show  this  peculiar  excellence. 

Balk  is  a  word  of  several  meanings,  some  of  which  being  in 
general  use,  are  given  in  the  dictionaries.  Miss  Baker  gives  all 
the  significations  current  in  Northamptonshire,  among  others, 
one  thus  defined  by  Johnson  himself — 

''  Balks.  A  great  beam  used  in  building." 

Our  author  has  it — 

'*  Bale.  1.  A  large  beam  in  a  roof,  which  unites  with,  and  supports 
the  rafters  ;  made  of  the  bole  of  a  tree  chopped  square.  Small  trees, 
when  felled,  and  before  they  are  hewn,  are  called  balks.  Anglo- 
Saxon,  UUc,  trabs.  Ort.  Voc.  '  Trabes,  a  beame  or  a  balke  of  a 
hous.' 

"  *  He  can  well  in  mine  eye  sene  a  stalke. 
But  in  his  own  he  cannot  sene  a  halke.^ 

Chaucer's  Miller's  Tale. 

^*  *  With  bis  owen  hand  then  made  be  ladders  three. 
To  climben  by  the  ranges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  the  balkes,' " — Ibid. 

This  close  accuracy  of  definition  is  invariable.  F(»r  another 
instance  take  the  following : — 
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"  Bawd,  a  joint,  or  rather  a  piece  of  beef,  cut  from  between  the 
brisket  and  the  ribs.  Forby  and  Hollo  way  give  the  word  for  a  joint 
of  beef,  but  do  not  define  it  specifically.  Nares,  Moore,  and  Halli- 
well  copy  Kersey's  definition, '  A  long  fleshy  piece  cut  between  the 
flank  and  the  buttock.'  Palsgrave  has  ^Rande  of  befe,  giste  de  heuf.^ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  supply  an  illustration  of  this  term  in  the 
*  Wild  Goose  Chase,'  v.  2 :  *  They  came  with  chopping  knives  to  cut 
me  into  [rands]  rounds  and  sirloins,  and  so  powder  me.'  Fletcher, 
one  of  our  native  worthies,  probably  adopted  this  word  from  its  local 
use ;  but  his  editor,  Whalley,  also  a  native  of  this  county,  was  igno- 
rant of  it,  or  he  would  not  have  substituted  round  for  rand  in  the 
passage  quoted,  and  have  appended  the  following  note  to  it :  '  As  we 
can  annex  no  meaning  to  the  word  rands  in  this  passage,  we  have 
inserted  rounds,  A  round  of  beef  is  almost  as  common  a  phrase  as 
a  sirloin.' " 

Popular  rhymes  and  old  adages  find  an  appropriate  place  in 
these  pages.  For  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  the  following: — 

"  Millee's-Ete,  *  You've  put  the  miller* s-eye  out.'  A  general 
phrase  when  any  liquid  is  too  much  diluted  with  an  excess  of  water ; 
roost  frequently  applied  to  weak  tea,  or  any  spirituous  mixture  ;  also 
to  an  exuberance  of  milk  in  making  a  pudding.  This  peculiar  phrase 
has  no  reference  to  the  eye  of  a  miller,  but  probably  to  that  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a  mill  termed  the  milUeye,  which  is  the  aperture  in 
the  upper  revolving  stone,  beneath  the  nopper,  through  which  the 
com  passes  to  be  ground.  If,  through  the  inattention  of  the  miller, 
the  grain  flows  too  freely  into  the  hopper,  and  thence  fills  the  eye 
or  aperture  of  the  revolving  stone,  and  brings  the  machine  to  a  stand, 
the  mill-eye  is  stopped  or  put  out ;  and  hence  the  metaphorical  use 
of  the  expression  in  our  adage.  The  Scotch,  according  to  Jamieson, 
have  *  Drown  the  miller,^  with  a  correspondent  meaning." 

The  local  names  of  plants  and  animals,  and  anecdotes  of  their 
habits,  with  occasional  geological  notices,  form  another  feature 
of  the  work. 

"SoLDiEE.  Another  local  name  for  the  field-poppy.  Bapaver  rhceaSy 
see  Blind-Eyes.  A  name,  I  presume,  common  to  the  Midland 
district,  as  Cowper,  in  one  of  his  poems,  calls  poppies  *  the  soldiers 
of  the  field.' 

^  "Watliitg-Stbebt  Thistle.  The  Eryngium  campestre.  A  name 
which  it  receives  from  the  Watling- Street  being  its  only  known 
habitat ;  though  a  very  rare  plant  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  common  in 
Normandy. 

"  Hoe-MoTT8£.  The  shrew-mouse,  or  little-snouted  mouse.  Mus 
armneus  (Lixm.).     The  name  has  obviously  been  suggested  from  its 
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long  nose,  like  a  pig's.  It  is  superstitiously  looked  upon  with  disgust, 
probably  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  its  bite  is  venomous.  Called 
also  Hardy-mouse.  The  labourers  on  the  soil  are  often  close  ob- 
servers of  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  they  con^der  this  little  mouse 
Srognosticates  in  which  quarter  of  the  heavens  the  wind  will  prevail 
uring  the  winter,  by  making  the  aperture  of  its  nest  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

"  HiCKLB,  IcwELL.  The  woodpecker.  Picus  viridis  (Linn.).  This 
appellation  is  traceable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hicgan,  to  try,  to  search 
thoroughly;  alluding  to  the  habits  of  this  bird,  which  searches  for  its 
food  (according  to  the  popular  song)  by  '  tapping  the  hollow  beech- 
tree,*  to  discover  the  unsound  part,  in  order  to  thrust  in  its  singu- 
larly formed  tongue  to  procure  its  food. 

"  Cobweb.  The  spotted  fly-catcher.  Muscicapa  Chritfola  (Linn.). 
This  bird  feeds  on  flies,  and  builds  its  nest  almost  entirely  of  cob- 
webs when  it  can  obtain  them,  hence  the  name. 

"  Soldier-Baihjy.  The  stickle-back.  See  Jack  Sharplino.  This 
little  fish,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  particular  brooks, 
becomes  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  purple,  and  green  colour,  which  has 
probably  originated  the  name  "^dth  children.  It  is  also  called 
Stanstickle,  which  see. 

"  Stanstickle.  a  small  fish.  The  Oasterosteus  aculceatus  (Linn.). 
Its  name  is  obviously  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  stan,  stone,  and 
9ticel,  a  prick,  a  sting,  from  its  habit  of  frequenting  rivulets  and  small 
streams  with  pebbly  bottoms,  against  which  it  is  protected  by  having 
its  body  underneath  covered  by  a  bony  process,  set  with  sharp 
spines.'* 

The  philologist  will  find  in  this  work  an  important  addition  to 
his  stores.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  as  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  a  society  has  never  been  formed  similar  to  the  Botanical 
Society  of  London,  open  to  any  one,  by  which  observers  of  dia- 
lectical peculiarities  in  difierent  counties  might  contribute  to  a 
common  collection  of  the  varieties  of  our  language.  A  tabular 
view  might  then  be  drawn  up,  showing  in  which  county  each 
word  prevailed,  its  root,  and  the  cognate  word  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  great  northern  family.  How  often  is  a  good 
Lancashire  word,  for  instance,  traced,  with  but  slight  variation, 
through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  high  or  low  Dutch,  Celtic,  or  may  be 
Danisn  or  Icelandic,  sometimes  up  to  the  very  tongue  of 
Ulphilas,  our  northern  Cadmus,  himself.  To  the  merest  tyro  in 
thewstudy  there  is  a  charm  in  hunting  out  the  origin  of  those 
peculiar  words,  which  so  often  occur,  standing  out  from  all  of 
similar  import,  apparently  unrelated  to  any.  We  may  trace 
tedy  to  spread  hay  abroad  in  making,  up  from  the  quiet  grassy 
meadows  of  the  Midland  district  to  the  bleak  hills  and  narrow 
valleys  of  Lancashire,  and  then  find  out  it  was  left  by  the  old 
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Britons,  as  they  were  swept  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  by  the 
Koman  or  Saxon.  The  Welch  having  te,  that  which  i^reads, 
ted,  distended ;  tedu,  spread  out.  Canting^  the  peculiar  term  for 
setting  anything  on  its  edge,  is  of  the  same  parentage.  Cant, 
in  Welsh,  and  kant  also  in  Danish,  signifying  edge.  Clump, 
the  common  word  for  a  rough  piece  of  wood,  as  used  for  firing, 
is  in  the  Icelandic  klumb,  Swedish,  klump,  Danish,  klamp. 

To  the  general  reader  also  there  is  much  in  these  volimies 
that  is  attractive.  Old  customs,  festivals,  and  games  are  de- 
scribed with  graphic  accuracy,  nor  are  the  quaint  words  them- 
selves, which  form  the  staple  of  the  work,  without  their  interest. 
It  is  something  in  these  days  of  hurried  activity  and  rapid 
change,  which  mvest  the  past  with  a  charm!  which  perhaps  it 
did  not  possess  when  it  was  the  present,  to  feel  that  we  are  not 
so  far  removed  from  the  old  life,  but  that  we  may  go  into  our 
cottages  and  talk  with  the  old  women,  who  still,  in  Wiclif 's 
vernacular,  will  bid  their  children  hill  up  their  work,  like  good 
icenches,  and  go  and  ax  their  father  to  come  in.  It  is  pleasant 
to  feel  that  tokens  of 

"  The  blood  whence  we  are  sprung  " 

will  remain  in  England's  tongue  to  the  end,  perchance,  of  time. 
We  must  not  omit  to  remark  in  the  Northamptonshire 
Glossary,  the  identical  word  for  which  we  are  told  Sir  Walter 
Scott  once  gave  half-a-crown  to  a  labourer  who  had  used  it  in 
his  hearing.     It  was  a  substantial  reward  for  a  new  word. 

"  Whelm  or  Whemble.  To  cover  anything  by  turning  some  yessel 
OTer  it ;  probably  a  contraction  of  overwhelm,  *  Whelm  that  dish 
over  them  currants.'  A  woman  at  Peterborough  had  seven  children 
BO  small,  that  she  said  she  could  *  whelm  'em  all  under  a  ^kip.' 
Anglo-Saxon,  ahicylfan,  hwealfian,  to  cover  over,  to  overwhelm. 
Pafigrave  says,  *  whelme  a  hollowe  thyng  over  another  thyng.' 
*  Whelme  a  platter  upon  it,  to  save  it  from  the  flyes.'  There  are 
various  forms  of  this  word  in  other  districts." 

Wheramel  was,  we  believe,  the  form  in  which  it  greeted  Sir 
Walter. 

There  is  scarcely  room  to  find  fault  with  a  book  which  is  so 
exactly  what  it  professes  to  be,  and,  withal,  so  rich  in  its  offer- 
ings. We  should,  however,  have  liked  a  careful  sifting  of  the 
corruptions,  which  are  somewhat  too  freely  given,  that  only 
those  which  are  archaic  might  have  been  retained.  The  errors 
in  the  orthography  of  the  scientific  names  of  plants  and 
animals,  indicate  a  want  of  care  in  revising  the  printer's 
blunders,  that  surprises  us,  considering  the  extreme  accuracy 
which  marks  the  definitions  and  descriptions.     But  these  are 
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sKght  faults,  wtich  we  trust  the  demand  for  the  work  will 
enable'the  authoress  ere  long  to  correct.  She  may,  to  quote  her 
own  motto — 

« 

"Twine 
The  hope  to  be  remembered  in  her  line 
With  her  land's  language." 

The  Northamptonshire  Glossary  will  take  its  place  among  the 
very  best  glossaries  of  our  language ;  its  exceUence  constrains 
us  to  say,  Miss  Baker  knew  her  work^  and  has  done  it 


Art.  IV.  Lo  State  Bmnano  dalVannOy  1815  al  1850.    Per  Luigi  Carlo 
Farini.    Terza  edizioue.    4  vols.   Florence.   1858. 

2.  The  History  of  Piedmont.    By  Antonio  GhdleBga.    3  Tola.  London : 

Chapman  and  HaU.     1855. 

3.  Archivio  Triennale  delle  Cdse  d'ltalia,  dalV  Avenimento  de  Pio  IX., 

alVahbandono  de  Venezia.     Capologo.     1850.  < 

4.  A  History  of  the  Vaxidois  Church  from  its  Oriyin,  and  the  Vaudais 

of  Piedmont,  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Antoine  Monastier ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  pubHshed  by  the  Eeligious  Tract 
Society.     London.     18-18. 

Italy,  the  Piedmont,  the  Waldenses !  How  singularly,  beau- 
tiAiUy,  and  painiully  fascinating  are  the  associations  connected 
with  those  names  m  the  past !  How  fraught  are  they  with 
hopeful  aspirations,  yet  anxious  fears,  for  the  future !  The  visit 
of  our  worthy  ally,  the  King  of  Piedmont,  and  the  very  re- 
markable line  of  political  conduct  he  has  hitherto  followed,  have 
brought  these  subjects  home  to  us,  with  a  more  actual  and  vital 
interest  than  they  formerly  possessed  in  the  minds  of  our  public, 
too  careless,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  a  general  rule,  of  political 
events  passing  at  a  distance.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  noticing 
the  works  cited  above,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more 
striking  events  of  recent  Italian  history,  and  to  the  influence 
which,  we  conceive,  the  Piedmontese  monarch  is  likely  to  exert 
upon  the  future  destinies  of  that  lovely  but  unfortimate  country, 
Italy. 

We  dwell  upon  the  name ;  for  to  us,  as  we  conceive  it  must 
do  to  all  lovers  of  history  and  literature,  it  suggests  recollections 
of  early  studies,  of  youthful  delight,  and  of  maturer,  deeper 
grief  and  anxiety.  What  a  wonderfiil  history,  indeed,  is  that 
of  the  people,  springing  from  a  robber's  haunt,  to  rule  and 
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civilize  the  world !  to  prepare  the  way,  by  the  unity  of  the 
government  it  imposed,  for  a  pure  and  holy  religion !  and  when 
this  mission  was  fulfilled,  to  pass  from  the  scene  more  rapidly 
than  it  rose,  never,  we  fear,  to  rise  again.  If  ever  the  finger  of 
God  were  traceable  in  profane  history,  it  is  in  this  instance ;  and 
we  should  do  wisely  to  ponder  upon  the  lesson  so  distinctly  con- 
veyed. There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  day  to  repeat  the 
experiments  which  produced  so  much  misery  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and,  with  very  slight  changes  in  names,  passages  of 
Greek  or  Roman  history  might  be  reprinted  in  our  journals  as 
contemporaneous  events.  Why  should  we  not  seek  to  point  the 
moral  of  these  strange  tales  ?  One  of  our  modem  poets  said 
very  truly,  although  in  indifierent  verse :  — 

"  'Tis  the  part  of  lore 
To  make  men  better,  happier  than  before ; 
'Not  charmed  alone,  but  wise  as  they  discern ; 
Nor  wise  alone — but  holier  as  they  learn ; — 
Else  why  pursue  the  visions  of  the  past  ? 
Why,  on  the  perislied,  one  memorial  cast  ? 
Why  dig  the  records  of  forgotten  time, 
And  mix  the  mouldering  with  ripening  time  ? 
Better  'twere  far  to  trust  the  careless  tide 
Of  toilless  hours,  and  let  the  hours  provide, 
Tlian  merely  learn  how  once  the  world  was  new, 
And,  old  in  folly,  ignorance  still  pursue  1 " 

Our  rulers  seem  to  despise  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
blindly  to  copy  the  errors  of  other  times  and  states  of  society ; 
and  although  it  is  true,  as  Oxcnstiem  said,  that  it  requires  little 
wisdom  to  govern  the  world,  yet  much  must  be  gained  by  a 
calm  and  philosophical  retrospective  glance  over  the  history  of 
a  country  such  as  Italy  has  been,  and  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
our  fears,  may  still  again  be.  Twice  has  she  led  the  onward 
wave  of  civilization — under  the  banners  of  the  Koman  legions, 
and  under  the  milder  influence  of  her  art«  and  literature, 
towards  the  close  of  mediaeval  history.  There  is,  even  now, 
lingering  amongst  her  uneducated  and  politically  enslaved 
populations  a  spark  of  that  heavenly  fire,  which  may  again 
lighten  her  onward  on  her  path  to  unity,  independence,  and 
power.  Italy  must  learn  to  decipher  the  hidden  mystery  of 
her  double  fall  ere  she  can  again  attain  the  proud  rank  amongst 
nations  her  patriot  sons  aspire  to :  we  also  must  learn  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  if  we  would  avoid  the  fate  to  which  her 
errors  have  led  her. 

The  most  striking  and  characteristic  difference  to  be  observed 
between  the  external  character,  at  least,  of  the  events  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  society  in 
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the  ancient  world  to  personify  itself  in  great  despotisms ;  whilst, 
until  lately,  the  tendency  of  modern  society  has  been  decidedly 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
equalization  of  rank  and  power  amongst  all  its  members.  In 
France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  however,  de- 
mocracy seems,  of  late  years,  to  tend  to  create  rather  an  equality 
of  misery,  than  simply  an  equality  of  rights ;  and,  in  the  desire 
to  level  all  distinctions,  the  legislators  of  those  countries,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  have  rendered  the  societies  intrusted  to  their 
guidance  as  powerless  to  resist  the  blandishments,  or  the  force, 
of  a  bold  usurper,  as  were  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks  after  they 
had  destroyed  their  aristocracies.  We  moderns  are,  in  fact, 
now  repeating  the  error  of  the  ancients,  in  sacrificing  several  of 
the  natural  aspirations  of  our  race  to  an  abstract  love  of  an 
equality,  which  only  levels  downwards,  so  to  speak.  England  is 
not  free  from  this  danger,  and  the  tendency  of  much  of  our 
recent  legislation  is  decidedly  towards  i;he  introduction  of  the 
worst  description  of  democracy,  or  the  rule  of  mere  numbers. 
Italy  would  be  particularly  exposed  to  this  danger,  if  she  were 
now  independent,  from  her  spirit  of  imitation,  and  from  the 
prejudices  of  her  populations,  who  have  felt  only  the  evils  of 
aristocracy;  and  the  occurrences  of  1848-9  prove  that  our 
anticipations  on  this  score  are  not  mere  theoretical  fancies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lesson  which  the  history  of  Italy,  from 
the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  to  the  present  day,  affords, 
is  the  more  worthy  of  study,  because  of  the  singular  illustration 
it  presents  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  system  of  refined  civili- 
zation, notwithstanding  its  defects,  over  the  brute  force  of  foreign 
invaders.  Italy  became  during  a  series  of  years — distinguished 
from  one  another  only  by  the  atrocities  of  the  several  tribes — ^the 
victim  alternately  of  the  Gothic,  the  Lombardic,  the  Ilunic, 
the  Teutonic,  the  Hungarian,  the  Prankish,  and  the  Saracenic 
and  Norman  races.  Yet  all  these  various  tribes  rapidly  as- 
similated themselves  to  the  conquered  and  despised  nations 
amongst  which  they  settled.  They  adopted  successively  the 
religion,  the  laws,  and  much  of  the  social  organization,  and  of 
the  language,  they  found  to  prevail  in  the  country  they  occupied. 
Even  in  the  darkest  })eriod  of  the  middle  ages — a  period  it  is 
now  too  much  the  fashion  to  admire  without  discrimination — 
the  admitted  superiority  of  the  Roman  laws  over  the  barbarian 
legislation,  especially  after  the  former  had  been  revised  under 
the  care  and  inspection  of  Tribonian,  induced  the  various  con- 
querors of  Italy  to  set  aside  their  own  codes,  and  to  adopt  the 
system  which  prevailed  amongst  their  more  intellectual,  yet 
feeble,  subjects.  The  modification  of  the  languages  they  in- 
troduced is,  perhaps,  a  more  remarkable  phenomenon  than  the 
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change  of  the  legislation,  because  laws  represent  the  calm,  re- 
flective judgment  of  the  rulers  of  a  nation,  whilst  its  language 
is  the  most  intimate  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people 
itself.  The  northern  tribes,  it  is  true,  substituted  the  analytical 
genius  of  their  tongues  for  the  S3mthetical  genius  of  those  of  the 
ancient  world;  and,  to  dwell  more  immediately  upon  details, 
they  rapidly  substituted  the  use  of  prepositions  for  case-endings, 
and  auxiliary  verbs  for  the  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood ;  whilst 
new  words  and  turns  of  phrase  in  accordance  with  barbaric 
modes  of  thought  were  introduced.  But,  nevertheless,  the  old 
Latin  tongue  prevailed  ultimately  over  the  intruding  dialects, 
and  to  the  present  hour  it  forms  the  basis — is,  in  fact,  the  key- 
note to  all  the  varieties  of  speech  used  in  the  Italic  peninsular. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that,  in  thus  calling  attention  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Italian  language, — to  the  direct  re- 
lationship between  it  and  the  language  of  the  former  masters  of 
world, — that  we  are  dwelling  upon  a  subject  of  mere  philological 
interest.  Farini  says,  very  wisely,  that  "  the  independence  of 
the  language  is  the  first  element  of  a  nationality ; "  and  it  is  to 
the  vague,  indefinite,  popular  belief, — to  the  intimate  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  learned, — of  the  positive  existence  of  the 
Italian  nation,  as  manifested  by  its  peculiar  form  of  speech,  that 
we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  ceaseless  attempts  which 
Italy  has  made  to  cast  off"  the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  Political 
charlatans,  who  call  themselves  statesmen,  may  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  territorial  divisions  into  which  they  carve  the  mup 
of  the  world,  and  which  they  vainly  hope  to  consecrate  under 
the  name  of  Holy  Alliances — perpetual  peaces — wUl  endure: 
such  men  as  Prince  Mettemich,  blinded  by  temporary  success, 
may  assert  that  such  names  as  Italy  are  but  geographical  ab- 
stractions. Yet  so  long  as  the  Italian  language  subsists ;  so 
long  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmont,  of  Lombardy,  of 
Florence,  of  Rome,  or  of  Naples,  read  in  their  own  vernacular 
tongue,  and  can  glory  in  the  works  of  such  fellow-countrpnen 
as  l)ante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Vice,  Alfieri ; — so 
long  will  Italy  be  a  fact  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  so  long 
will  they  aspire  for,  and  labour  to  attain,  the  universal  recogni- 
tion of  the  desire  of  their  heart.  To  our  minds,  Italy  was  never 
less  firmly  settled  than  it  is  now  that  every  hope  of  the  '*  ris- 
orgimento  Italiano''  has  been  apparently  crushed  by  the  iron 
hand  of  Austria,  the  ill-judged  intervention  of  France,  and  the 
tyranny  of  King  Bomba,  aided  as  they  all  have  been  by  the 
mischievous  interference  of  Lord  Palmerston.  No ;  Italian 
nationality  is  based  upon  natural  laws  which  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  the  protocols  or  the  paper-treaties  of  these  rulers  of  a  little 
day.     It  may  be  some  years  before  the  various  sections  of  this 
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nation,  so  long  torn  by  its  local  jealousies  and  steeple  quarrels, 
learn  to  adopt  a  single  leader  in  the  arduous  fight  before  them. 
Yet  this  wisdom  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  learnt  in  the  rude 
school  of  adversity ;  and  then  all  the  artificial  arrangements  of 
the  politicians  will  be  swept  aside ;  for  it  is  literally  true,  that 
when  a  nation  wills  it,  she  can  be  free. 

It  is  an  arduous  problem  to  solve,  that  said  problem  of 
accoimting  for  the  moral  weakness  of  the  national  mind  of 
Italy,  simultaneously  with  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  refine- 
ment and  an  artistic  excellence  superior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  any 
other  nation  of  modern  times.  What  are  the  conditions  which 
influence  the  brightest  development  of  the  intellect  ?  what  cir- 
cumstances are  necessary  to  produce  epochs  such  as  the  Augustan, 
the  Medicean,  the  Elizabethan,  the  Louis  Quatorze,  or  the 
Queen  Anne  epochs  ?  The  train  of  speculation  to  which  these 
inquiries  give  rise  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  attempt  to 
enter  upon  it  now ;  and,  therefore,  we  reserve  it  (D.V.)  for  a 
future  occasion.  But  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  to  be 
observed  between  the  oft-recurring  active  attempts  of  the 
Italians  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  a  distinct  nationality  and 
the  epochs  of  the  literary  grandeur  of  their  nation.  Dante, 
Boccacio,  and  Petrarch  were  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in 
the  fierce  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  or  the  attempts 
of  Rienzi  to  revive  the  Roman  name.  Macchiavelli,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Tasso  lived  in  the  troubled  times  when  the  Italians 
strove  to  attain  their  proper  position  between  the  contending 
armies  of  France  and  the  Ilispano-Germanic  empire.  It  is  true 
that  Raphael  and  Ariosto  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle,  and 
appear  to  have  been  careless  of  its  results.  But  they  were  intel- 
lectual voluptuaries,  not  really  great  men ;  although  the  picture  of 
La  Vierge  au  Donatoire  might  induce  us  to  believe  that  at  times 
even  Raphael  himself  shook  ofi"  his  love  of  the  physically  beau- 
tiful to  enter  into  the  heart-rending  agonies  of  his  country ;  and 
Ariosto's  "  Canzone  scritta  in  nome  di  una  Gentildonna  Romana  *' 
breathes  the  deep  melancholy  which  miLst  then  have  pervaded 
every  true  Italian  breast.  So  again,  the  names  of  Alfieri, 
Monti,  Lcopardi,  Perticari,  Pellico,  Manzoni,  of  Gioberti,  Balbo, 
Davanzati,  Mamiani,  D'Azeglio,  Gualterio,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
have  either  foreshadowed,  or  been  directly  connected  with,  the 
recent  attempts  to  establish  **  Tindependenza  Italiana.*'  To  our 
minds,  indeed,  it  appears  evident  that  no  epoch  of  national 
greatness,  of  whatsoever  description  it  may  be,  can  exist  imless 
the  whole  intellectual  power  of  the  mass  of  the  nation  are,  or 
have  recently  been,  excited  by  a  struggle,  able  to  bring  into 
action  all  the  facidties,  to  exercise  all  the  energies,  of  the  race. 
The  heart  of  a  nation,  in  fact,  must  beat  loud  and  high  ere  the 
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powers  of  the  head  can  be  brought  fully  into  play  ;  and  freedom 
and  independence  alone  can  command  a  succession  of  great 
men,  of  a  description  to  honour  as  well  as  to  adorn  a  nation. 

All  the  histories  of  modem  Italy  concur  in  one  respect ;  they 
prove  that,  slowly  and  carefully,  the  dukes  and  kings  of  the 
house    of   Savoy   have    laboured    to    prepare    the    somewhat 
heterogenous  populations  of  their  rugged  dominions  to  assume 
a  leading  part  in  the  drama  of  the  future  destinies  of  Italy ; 
whilst  many  of  them  have  striven,  with  singular  persistence  and 
skill,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  national  movement  for 
independence.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  their  attention  was  distinctly  directed 
towards  the  extension  of  their  power  in  Italy ;  for  previously  to 
that  period,  the  ambition  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy 
appears  to  have  been  turned  more  towards  the  increase  of  their 
territory  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Burgundian  provinces  and  of 
La  Suisse  Romande.    In  the  great  struggle  between  France  and 
the  EUspano-Germanic  empire,  as  usually  happens,  the  weaker 
neighbours  were  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  quarrel ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  stripped,  one  after  another,  of  the  fair  pro- 
vinces lying  between  the  Alps   and  the  Rhone.     The  great 
religious  movement  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
also   contributed  to  diminish  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  on  the  north-west  slope  of  the  Alps ;  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  revenge  for  the  conduct  of  Charles  Emmanuel  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Biron,  and  the  subsequent  war  with  Spain,  stripped 
him  of  the  provinces  of  La  Bresse,  Bugey,  Valromey,  and  the  Pays 
de  Gex.     Reduced  thus  to  the  possession  of  little  more  than  the 
existing  duchy  of  Savoy  on  the  north,  the  house  of  Savoy  turned 
all  their  attention  towards  their  prospects  of  aggrandizement  on 
the   south   of  the   Alps;   and   their  projects  were   singularly 
favoured  by  the  gradual  decay — the  break  up,  so  to  speak — of 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  Italy.     There  was  a  long  struggle,  a 
period  of  chequered  fortunes,  and  of  great  suffering  for  their 
subjects,  in  the  interval  between  the  peace  concluded  between 
Henry  IV.  and  Charles  Enmianuel  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  ;  but,  at  the  latter  period,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  had  secured 
the  greater  part  of  their  present  Italian  dominions,  and  in  1718 
they  became  Kings  of  Sardinia,  with  possession  of  that  island, 
instead  of  the  richer  island  of  Sicily,  which  liad  fallen  to  theii* 
share  in  one  of  the  previous  parcellings  of  Italy.     During  the 
remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Sardinian  monarchs 
consolidated  and  extended  their  dominions  on  the  main  land ; 
gaining  at  each  peace  which  separated  the  feebly  conducted  wars 
of  that  singular  period,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  reverses 
their  armies  sustained  in  the  field.     The  storm  of  the  French 
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Beyolution  of  1793  burst  violently  over  the  Savoy  and  northern 
Italy,  and  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  was  compelled  to  retire  to  hia 
insular  dominions  of  Sardinia  by  the  ^hameftd  conduct  of  the 
French  generals,  and  the  rose-water  UUerateur  Ginguene;  leaving 
the  Savoy  and  Piedmont  in  the  possession  of  the  rapacious  invaders 
who  enslaved  nations  under  the  pretence  of  fireedom,  and  whilst 
loudly  proclaiming  the  rights  of  man,  only  allowed  those  rii^ts 
to  be  exercised  according  to  their  own  theories.  In  his  island 
refuge  Charles  Emmanuel  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  who  was  restored  to  his  throne  at  the 

g3ace  of  1814,  and  obtained  in  the  revision  of  the  map  oi 
urope  then  effected,  an  extension  of  his  hereditary  domioions 
by  the  addition  of  Grenoa  and  the  Riviera.  The  mis£ortanes  of 
this  house  of  Savoy  seem  thus  ever  to  have  added  in  the  end  to 
its  power  and  splendour. 

It  was,    however,   during    the  period    which    has    elapsed 
between  1816  and  1850,  that  the  Sardinian  kingdom  has  made 
the  most  decided  advances  towards  securing  to  itself  the  mcural 
supremacy  of  Italy ;  and  the  late  Carlo  Alberto  did  not,  during 
the  close  of  his  reign,  hesitate  to  avow  that  the  revival  and  the 
independence  of  Italian  nationality  was  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
A  good  history  of  that  singular  cnaracter  is  still  required,  for 
neither  Gallenga  nor  Farini,  still  less  the  writers  of  the  Mazzini 
school,  have  appreciated  the  contradictions  of  Carlo  Alberto's 
life,  or  of  the  motives  which  led  to  them.     Gbllenga,  perhaps, 
has  taken  the  most  philosophical  view  of  his  positicMi ;  and  from 
his  long  residence  in  our  own  country  he  has  be^i  enabled  to 
form  a  more  correct  opinion  than  most  of  his  countrymen  could 
do,  of  the  difficulties  which  always  attend  even  the  reffular 
action  of  a  system  of  constitutional  government.     Carlo  Alberto 
was  not  himself  either  a  man  of  talent  or  a  man  of  strong  con- 
viction.   His  education  had  not  been  of  a  description  to  derelope 
his  intellect  nor  to   strengthen  his   character ;   and  the  false 
position  he  assumed,  or  was  hurried  into,  in  1821,  not  only 
threw  the  suspicion  of  treachery  over  his  affected  liberalism  in 
later  years,  but  made  him  wavering  and  unoerlain.     He  did, 
nevertheless,  strive  earnestly  in  the  cause  he  undertook,  and 
spared  no  personal  sacrifice,  hesitated  before  no  danger,  in  his 
effort  to  render  Italy  tree.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  latter 
part  of  Gallcnga's  history  without  a  deep  feeling  of  commiseration 
for  the  weak-minded  but  chivalrous  monarch ;  and  equally  must 
the  impartial  render  be  convinced  that  the  tmaU  state  which 
could  rinc  bo  rapidly  and  so  clastically,  as  Piedmont  has  done, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  last  war,  must  have  been  wonderfully 
well  administered  before  the  period  of  its  misfortunes;  whiM 
the  ease  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  adapted 
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themselves  to  the  recent  introduction  of  free  constitutional 
institutions  proves  not  only  that  their  previous  training  must 
have  been  adapted  to  develope  their  national  cheuracter,  but 
also  that  they  are  still  worthy  to  be  the  depositaries  ^^  delle 
speranze  d^ Italia*^  Gallenga  dwells  with  complacency  upon  the 
statistics  which  show  that  in  mftterial  prosperity  Piedmont  has 
advanced  in  a  remarkable  degree  since  the  peace  of  Novara  (in 
1849) ;  but  the  fact  of  most  vital  importance  is  one  to  whieh  he 
has  also  alluded;  viz.,  that  nearly  aU  the  intellectual  life  of 
Italy  is  now  concentrated  at  Turin.  Even  Farini  himself  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  Piedmontese  dominions,  and  €hi(er- 
razi  and  Mamiani  have  also  settled  there,  joining  the  galaxy 
of  talent  which  numbers  in  its  ranks  Balbo,  D'AzegUo, 
Sosmini,  Canta  Montanelli,  Martini,  Giuria,  Boggio,  Prati,  and 
many  others  of,  perhaps,  equal  merit.  The  Piedmontese 
periodical  press  is  as  remarkable  for  its  ability  and  moderation, 
as  the  majority  of  its  legislature  has  proved  itself  to  be,  con- 
trasting in  respect  of  its  moderation  most  &vourably  with  the 
press  influenced  by  the  socialist  and  republican:  emigrants ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  merit  of  having  produced  iSeJk  state  of  things 
is  due  mainly  to  Carlo  Alberto.  '*■ 

To  us  it  appears  that  a  state  which  has  already  done  such 
great  things,  and  has  achieved  such  moral  triumphs,  cannot  &il 
to  go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  until  it  shall  be  enabled  to 
effect  what  must  be  the  sincere  wish  of  every  enlightened  citizen 
of  the  world, — ^we  mean  the  restoration  and  independence  of 
Italy.  The  Austrians  conquered  in  1849,  and  the  imbecile 
despots  of  the  Bourbon  and  Lorraine  families  have  recovered 
their  powers  of  mischief.  Home  has  been  again  condemned  to 
linger  \mder  the  emasculating  system  which  has  degraded  its 
noUe  population  for  so  many  years — a  result,  by  the  way,  to 
which  republican  France  contributed  with  fatal  eagerness.  In 
Lombardy,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  in  fact,  excepting  in  Pied- 
mont, liberty  and  progress  are  by- words  and  reproaches.  But 
a  light  still  shines  in  that  darkness,  and  the  eyes  of  men,  truly 
lovers  of  their  country,  are  turned  with  hope  and  aspiration 
towards  it.  Probably,  for  years  to  come  Italy  may  have  to 
support  the  heavy  burthen  now  laid  on  it.  The  political  horizon 
does  not  present  many  appearances  favourable  to  her  cause ;  and 
it  may  be  years  ere  so  extraordinary  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances as  occurred  in  1848  and  1849,  may  again  place  within 
her  grasp  the  object  of  her  aspirations.  In  the  life  of  a  nation, 
however,  years  are  as  nothing ;  for,  though  generations  pass 
away,  humanity  still  survives  to  carry  forward  the  inscrutable 
decrees  of  Pro\'idence.  Italy  'was  not  fit  to  receive  freedom  in 
1848 ;  and  the  strange  saturnalia  of  the  Mazzini  faction  proved 
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that  she  still  required  the  deep  lessons  of  adversity  to  teach  her 
that  liberty  could  not  exist  without  order;  and  that  nations 
require  to  pass  through  an  apprenticeship  of  limited 'fireedom 
before  they  can  be'  intrusted  wini  the  plenitude  of  their  rights. 
This  has  been  the  course  of  progressive  constitutional  progress 
through  which  Piedmont  has  passed  under  the  guidance  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  The  present  King  of  Sardinia  has  nobly  acted 
his  part  in  the  great  drama ;  and  the  Italians  may  rest  assured 
that  their  only  chance  of  freedom  at  present  seems  to  be  that  of 
rallying  round  the  throne  and  the  nation  which  so  wisely 
''marshals  them  the  way  that  they  should  go."  May  the 
lessons  of  the  past  not  be  wasted ! 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  three  works  upon 
Italian  history  which  have  suggested  these  remarks,  we  would 
observe  that  none  of  them  exhibits  the  philosophical  grasp  of  the 
subject  we  should  have  desired  to  have  met  with.  Farini  s  work, 
"  Lo  Stato  Romano,"  is  well  written,  it  is  true,  and  contains 
many  passages  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  and  their  deep 
meaning ;  but  it  is  generally  superficial,  and  deals  far  more  with 
the  events  of  the  clubs  and  streets  than  with  the  recondite 
causes  which  set  men's  passions  in  motion.  He  disposes  of  the 
long  period  between  1815  and  1846,  in  about  half  a  volume ; 
and  relates  the  whole  histoir  of  hiis  native  country  between 
1846  and  the  middle  of  1848,  in  a  space  but  little  ^;reater, 
devoting  the  remainder  of  his  four  voltmies  to  the  foUies  and 
wickedness  of  the  Republicans,  and  their  repression  by  foreign 
bayonets.  The  outbreak  of  tiiese  contemptible  and  repulsive 
characters  was,  however,  but  a  symptom  of  a  deep-seated  social 
decomposition.  The  nature  and  condition  of  the  latter  it 
imported  us  to  kAow ;  and  Farini,  with  his  extraordinary  access 
to  authentic  information,  and  we  will  add,  with  his  impartial 
and  sound  judgment,  would  have  done  better,  would  have 
rendered  truer  service  to  his  cause,  if  he  had  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  Italian  outbreak  of  1847  and  1848  rather 
than  by  relating  the  events  of  1849  and  1850  in  the  detail  he 
has  done.  His  work  is  wordy,  in  fsLCt ;  it  is  not  philosophical ; 
and  strange  to  say,  when  we  bear  in  mind  his  eloquent  praise  of 
the  authors  who  endeavoured  to  purge  the  Italian  language  of 
the  Gallicisms  which  were  so  fashionable  about  1815,  his  style 
is  open  to  the  reproach  of  not  being  purely  Italian.  Evidently 
Farmi  has  deeply  studied  the  modem  French  authors ;  and  he 
has  not  escaped  the  danger  to  which  literary  men  are  often 
exposed.  Cicero  said,  '*  Abetmt  studin  in  moret;**  this  is  true 
even  now,  and  the  author  who  studies  exclusively  one  class  of 
authorities  infallibly  takes  his  tone  from  them. 

Oallcnga's   work   is  wider  and  more  comprehensive  in  its 
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design  than  that  of  Farini ;  or,  at  least,  it  includes  a  longer 
period,  and  touches  upon  subjects  of  greater  range.  It  is  very 
nicely  written,  notwithstanding  several  faults  of  style,  and  the 
use  of  words  which  are  not  English — a  fault  excusable  in  a 
foreigner.  Still  there  is  a  want  of  grasp  of  thought,  a  de- 
ficiency of  philosophical  appreciation  of  the  hidden  causes  of 
events,  a  dwelling  (to  use  a  phrase  borrowed  from  physical 
science)  on  phenomena  rather  than  on  laws, — a  reproach  to  which 
Farini  is  also  open.  The  fact  is,  that  history  is  a  deep  science ;  it 
is  treated  too  much  as  a  real  romance.  Authors  wnte,  and  the 
pubUc  read,  history  for  amusement  far  too  often ;  and  it  thence 
happens,  that  the  awful  lessons  it  should  convey  are  not  given. 
GaUenga  has  somewhat  fidlen  into  this  error ;  and  his  history 
of  Piedmont  will  be  read  with  more  pleasure  than  advanta^. 
The  research  and  the  impartiality  with  which  it  is  written  will, 
however,  cause  his  History  to  take  a  higk  rank  amongst  the 
works  elicited  by  the  wonderful  events  of  modem  times. 

As  to  the  ^'Archivio  Triennale  delle  cose  d'ltalia,''  &o.,  we 
would  observe,  that  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  wrong- 
headedness,  if  not  more  properly,  the  wilful  blindness  of  the 
Mazajnian  school.  Like  the  ultra  re-actionists,  the  BepubUcans' 
seem  to  learn  nothing,  and  to  forget  nothing.  Experience  reads 
its  lessons  in  vain  to  them.  !Not  contented  with  thwarting  the 
efforts  of  the  Piedmontese  monarch  during  his  life,  they  repeat 
iheir  accusations  over  his  grave ;  and  it  ^ally  seems  that  they 
prefer  servitude,  without  the  consolations  of  a  national  mo- 
narohy,  to  constitutional  freedom  under  a  kin^.  The  mystery 
is,  to  explain  how  men  of  the  Mazzini  stamp  m  ItaUan,  and  of 
the  Ledru  Bollin  and  Louis  Blanc  school  in  French  a&irs, 
attain  the  eminence,  bad  as  it  is,  they  enjoy.  Shallow,  empty 
phrase-mongers ;  men  without  personBd  or  moral  consideration ; 
unscrupulous  in  the  political  means  they  employ,  even  to  the 
shedding  of  blood ; — the  description  of  leadership  they  assume 
over  a  considerable  fraction  of  our  race,  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  surprise.  Perhaps  the  best  treatment  for  them  is  silent  con- 
tempt— and  so  we  dismiss  the  Archivio. 

lliere  is  a  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  Piedmont,  con- 
nected with  the  Waldenses,  which  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
interest  to  Protestant  Englishmen,  from  the  days  of  Cromwell 
and  Milton,  to  ike  present  time.  Reformers  before  the  Re- 
formation, Protestants  before  Protestantism  existed,  they  must 
be  considered  the  precursors  of  the  form  of  &ith  which  has 
enabled  so  largo  a  portion  of  Western  Europe  to  shake  of 
priestly  nde.  it  is  too,  a  noble  and  an  in^iring  spectacle,  to 
see  a  small  band  of  earnest  believerB  QiamaUy  struggling  tq 
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retaia  tbeir  right  to  worship  God  aocording  to  the  dictatee  of 
their  own  ccmsci^iees.  Gallenga  rather  ingeniously  emiains 
away  the  odious  character  of  the  persecutions  of  these  confessors 
of  the  wilderness ;  but|  alas !  the  slaughter  and  devastation  of 
the  Waldensian  valley  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  must  ever 
remain  foul  blots  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
is  to  be  suspected,  perhaps,  that  much  of  the  rdigious  movement 
of  the  Bemrmation  bofe  a  political  character  we  now  overlook. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Huguenot  leaders  of  Franoe  at  cme  time 
contemplated  the  erection  of  a  Federal  BepuUic  in  tjiat  country, 
and  thus  arrayed  against  themsdves  the  pc^pular  feding  m 
&vour  of  the  constitution  of  a  strong  nationality.  But  the 
dwdlers  in  the  isolated  valleys  of  the  Waldenses  oould  have  en- 
tertained no  such  views  with  respect  to  their  country;  and, 
therefore,  the  persecution  of  these  men  was  even  a  mxnte  gra- 
tuitous piece  or  cruelty  than  the  maaaacre^  of  Charies  IX.,  or 
the  dragonnades  of  liouis  XIY.  In  the  latter  days  of  Gario 
Alberto,  the  laws  of  Piedmont  were  altered  so  as  to  extend  their 
protection  to  our  formerly  persecuted,  but  then  bardy  tolerated, 
brethren ;  and  the  Piedmontese  government,  under  the  present 
enlightened  monarch,  has  done  much  to  improve  their  oomditicm, 
and  to  place  them  upon  a  footing  of  civil  and  religious  equality 
with  timr  Cathcdic  brethren.  Tne  stain  of  the  p»t  will  thus, 
we  hope,  be  ^boed,  and  Piedmont  will  maintain  its  high  moral 
poaition  of  being  the  first  Italian  state  which  has  reoognijBed  the 
lights  of  conscience. 

In  the  History  of  the  Yaudois  Church,  by  Antcane  Monastier, 
our  readers  will  find  an  extremely  able  account  of  this  re- 
markable variety  of  Protestantism.  It  is  writt^i  in  rather  a 
elose»  heavy  stylie ;  such  as  charactoriaes  the  recent  productions 
of  the  QeneYBBe  school  <^  literature,  which  we  confess  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  V^ioob  which 
might  easily  be  made  to  adorn  subiects  of  such  vital  importance 
as  the  class  they  usually  select,  lliere  is  a  dryness  and  bald- 
ness about  Monastier's  History,  partiy  to  be  attribiited  to  the 
translator  perhaps,  but  which,  unfortunatelv,  pervades  the  ma- 
jority of  Genevese  productions  of  a  similar  character :  but  if  the 
reader  can  overcome  the  unfavourable  impression  resulting  from 
this  cause,  there  will  be  found  in  the  work  we  have  cited  so 
much  to  interest,  and  to  instruct,  that  we  most  cordially  recom- 
mend its  perusaL 

As  we  began — Italy,  Piedmont,  the  Waldenses ! — so  we  end. 
To  us,  tiiose  names  are  full  of  de^  importi  and  alike  in  the  past 
and  the  future  have  they  been,  and  will  they  be,  associated  with 
moml  pvoblems  of  surpassing  interest  to  humanity.    Devoutly 
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do  we  hope  that  all  Italians  will  profit  by  the  leeeons  of  the  past, 
ttud  aToid  hereafter  the  follies  and  the  wiekedness  which  have 
oanied  them  to  Bacrifioe  the  glorious  opportunitieB  presented  by 
the  events  of  1848.  They  mxist  now  submit  to  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  adrersity  and  oppression  for  some  years ;  but  if  they 
wait  patiently  for  the  graaaal  unfolding  of  me  deep  plans  oif 
ProTidenoe,  they  may  he  sore  that  the  feeling  of  nationality  was 
never  impressed  in  vain.  Their  motto  must  be — like  tmit  of 
the  old  Count  of  Savoy,  and  Carlo  Alberto — ''J'attem  $non 

Meanwhile,  courteous  reader,  study  the  works  of  Qalleuffa, 
Farini,  and  Monastier,  if  you  would  Imow  more  of  modem  Itdy, 
Piedmont,  and  the  Waldenses. 


Art.  V, — Semums,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Archer  JButier,  M.A.,  Late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  First  series.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author's  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodward,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Mullingar.    Third  edition.   Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.   1855. 

The  name  of  Professor  Butler  is  to  many  of  our  readers  already 
a  respected,  and  even  an  endeared,  \)ne.  A  young  Irish  clergy- 
man, he  discoursed  with  a  fervid  affluence  of  style,  indicative 
alike  of  heart  and  power.  Firmly,  yet  genially,  orthodox,  a 
lover  of  his  own  church — ^but  rather  of  Christ's  church,  and  so 
of  his  own  for  Christ^s  sake — he  was  the  man  to  win  from  the 
circle  of  his  friends  the  best  plaudits — those  of  love,  and  to  find 
for  his  influence  a  second  circle,  remoter,  yet  larger  than  the 
first.  Honour  be  to  all  unsectarian  churchmen  and  to  all  catholic 
nonconformists;  and  the  honour  that  they  should  have,  gra- 
dually they  will  have ;  for  the  sympathetic  admirers  of  the  second 
circle  will  increase  in  numb^ ;  aikl  if  the  fdaoe  of  the  admired 
one  seems  not  so  high  to  these  as  to  the  members  of  the^  first 
circle,  his  real  force  is  not  the  weaker  for  a  truer  estimate 
thereof  The  Christian  benefit  that  man  may  confer  on  men 
may  be  received  most  purely  by  those  who  are  neither  too  near 
their  bene&ctor  nor  too  remote  from  him. 

Butler  was  iJready  a  foremost  man  when  he  died;  but  the 
meridian  of  life  is  not  usoaiiy  the  meridian  of  feone.  He  had 
attained,  or  nearly  attained,  the  former — the  thirty-fifSth  year — 
but  his  legitimate  influence  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  height  of 
"  perfect  toy."    How  many,  indeed,  of  our  spiritnal  guides  and 
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friends  eink  in  the  shadows  of  death  for  a  double  rising.  They 
emerge,  celestially  bright,  into  the  upper  country ;  and  as  they 
rise  in  heaven  they  arise  on  earth.  Their  previous  earthly 
course  was  but  as  tne  morning  star  heralding  their  prolonged, 
true  day,  and  disappearing  in  the  sunrise  <»  the  day  that  it 
heraldea.  They  died  that  they  might  Uve  both  for  us  and  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  alone  true  that,  being  dead,  the  good  yet 
speak,  but  true,  also,  that  the  best  cannot  speak  their  rail  mes- 
sage in  its  full  authority  till  they  have  died.  Without  ranking 
Butler  among  the  highest,  or  attempting  to  assign  his  rank 
higher  or  lower  among  modem  divines,  it  is  plain  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  are  greater  as  departed  than  as  present.  How 
often,  when  the  Master  calls  his  servants  upwards  for  rest  and 
for  promotion,  this  act  of  his  is  not  the  recal  but  the  increase  of 
his  mercies  towards  us.  Has  the  Lord  taken  away  our  light  ? 
not  so ;  he  has  but  made  it  shine  for  us  with  fuller  and  more  £Eur- 
reaching  lustre. 

These  discourses  of  Professor  Butler  are  like  the  tables  of 
the  rich  man,  as  the  man  of  faith  should  be.     The 'provision  is 
plentiM  and  good,  and  the  banqueting  room  has  its  ornament 
as  well  as  its  provision.     If  any  books  must  be  bewintered  with 
an  icy  dulness,  let  them  not  be  religious  books.     It  is  not  only 
with  distaste,  but  with  resentment,  that  we  regard  the  book 
which  professes  to  be  spiritual,  and  yet  is  mean  and  dull.     It 
defames  that  Saviour  who  mtlst  be  in  us  as  a  glory  in  order  to 
be  our  hope  of  glory.     Saintliness  is  not  restriction  and  impo- 
verishment ;  utterances  most  prim,  most  formal,  are  not,  th^:^ 
fore,  most  saintly.     And,  in  particular,  let  not  sermons  be  dull. 
If  dulness  be  their  known,  or  even  suspected,  quality,  it  is  a  sin 
to  print  them,  and  an  almost  worse  sin  to  buy  them.   Sometimes, 
indeed,  we  comfort  ourselves  concerning  the  many  poor  books, 
tracts,  sermons,  &c.,  that  Ml  in  our  way,  by  thinking  of  them 
as  of  the  ''blacks"  that  fall  from  the  smoke  of  themanyfiiinaoes 
of  life.     We  are  pleasantly  reminded  how  much  of  the  right  fire 
is  burning  all  around  us.    The  verjr  smoke  has  a  beauteous  glaie 
while  the  fire  shines  on  it.     So  is  it  that  much  vague  sermonio 
discourse  teUs  of  fire-burning,  and  has  for  the  hour  beauty  from 
the  fire  of  which  it  testifies.     But  sermons  printed,  that  were 

Sod  enough,  perhaps,  though  not  best,  as  sermons  preached,  are 
e  morning  clouds  with  the  morning  glory  taken  out  of  them, 
mere  eolo&rWs  obscurities ;  or,  as  we  have  said,  are  but  *'  blacks  " 
frt>m  the  vanished  and  vanishing  smoke,  reminding  us,  if  we  are 
good-humoured,  of  many  useful  fires;  but  being  reminders, 
nevertheless,  with  which  we  could  well  dispense. 

It  is  something,  then,  to  say  for  Professor  Butler's  Sermons 
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that  Oiev  really  deserved  to  be  printed.  In  his  pages  the  onlti- 
vated  Cnrifitian^lieart  shows  its  fecundity,  and  its  products  have 
at  once  succulence  and  beauty.  Striking  originality  is  not,  we 
think,  his  characteristic ;  but  his  sermons  evince  large  capacities, 
and  these  sincerely  consecrated  iu  an  humble  and  a  fervent  &itii. 
Manjr  of  them  have  an  invigorating  verdurousness,  and  are  like 
the  wide  green  fields,  to  gaze  on  which  both  rests  and  strengthens 
us.  He  believed,  too,  as  we  love  that  men  should,  with  a 
dLepfuy ,  cordial  ftdth.  To  him  Christ  was  supremely  great,  and 
tlhristianity  the  universal  interest.  An  earnest,  but  not  a  bitter 
Protestant,  he  was  no  &natic  because  he  was  a  convert.  He  had 
not  exchanged  the  empty  ceremonies  of  superstition  tor  the 
barren  formalities  of  a  merdly  logical  creed.  It  was  life  that 
drew  him  £rom  the  Pope  to  Christ,  the  Lord  and  Lover  of  souls. 
He  was  not  one  of  those— of  whom  there  are  many — ^who,  driven 
away  by  unreasonableness,  are  yet  not  drawn  by  reason ;  who, 
fleeing  £rom  the  house  of  bonds^  yet  do  not  enter  the  temple 
of  liborly  to  become  therein  wordiippers  and  ministers.  He  was 
a  Protestant  for  spiritual  life's  sake,  and  life  made  him  able  to 
distinyiiflb  in  an  individual  Papist  between  the  Papstry  and  the 
Christianity.  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  mother,  being  a  ssealous 
Boman  Catholic,  he  could  both  love  her  as  a  mother  and  revere 
her  as  a  Christian.     Of  his  conversion  his  editor  says : — 

"  It  was  during  his  pupilage  at  Clonmel,  about  two  years  before 
his  entrance  into  college,  that  the  important  change  took  place  in 
Butler's  religious  yiews,  by  which  he  passed  from  the  straitest  sect 
of  Boman  Catholism  into  a  faithful  son  and  champion  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  He  had  been  from  the  cradle  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  conscientious  in  the  observance  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  his  creed.  His  moral  feelings  were  extraordinarily 
sensitive.  For  long  hours  of  night  he  would  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  filled  with  remorse  for  offences  which  would  not  for  one 
moment  have  disturbed  the  self-complacency  of  even  well  conducted 
youths.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  his  heart  was  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  sinfulness,  he  attended  confession,  and  hoped  to  find  relief 
for  his  burdened  spirit.  The  unsympathizing  confessor  received 
these  secrets  of  his  soul  as  if  they  were  out  morbid  and  distempered 
imaginations,  and  threw  all  his  poignant  emotions  back  upon  himself. 
A  shock  was  given  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  ardent,  earnest  youth ; 
he  that  day  began  to  doubt ;  he  examined  the  controversy  for  him- 
self^ and  his  powerful  mind  was  not  long  before  it  found  and  rested 
in  the  truth.  — Memoir,  p.  v. 

His  temper,  and  we  think  wisdom,  as  a  Protestant,  were 
shown  in  h&  refusal  to  become  a  sectarian  propagandist  when  in 
the  terrible  Irish  famine  of  1846-7,  he  was  so  laBorious  a  minis- 
ter of  temporal  relief.    He  would  not  catch  men  with  guile  even 
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for  Christ.  No !  least  of  all  oould  he  approve  of  guile  in  the 
serrice  of  the  "  faithM  and  tme  witness."  Let  mercy's  offering 
to  the  famishing  be  an  eridenoe  for  Christ  and  for  the  Protestant 
as  in^ired  wim  Christ's  charity.  But  let  not  the  bread  of 
this  life  be abait  to  ensnare  men  mto  the  professed  aooeptance  of 
the  bread  which  is  from  heayen.  And  in  a  letter  written  at  this 
period,  speaking  of  converts  to  the  Established  Church  from 
other  sections  of  the  church  general,  he  uses  these  remarkable 
words: — 

**  For  my  own  part  I  will  not  scruple  to  saj — ^though,  perhaps,  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  enter  upon  such  a  topic  without  more  room  than  1 
can  now  demand,  to  explain  and  guard  my  meaning — it  is  not  without 
fear  and  trembling  I  should  at  any  time  receive  into  the  chiurch  a 
convert  from  any  of  the  forms  of  Christianity  outside  it,  whom  I  had 
known  to  be  giticerely  devoted  according  to  the  measure  qf  his  light. 

The  duty  of  so  doing  may  arise ;  and  when  the  daty  is  plain  it 
must  of  course  be  done ;  I  only  say  that  I  should  feel  very  great 
anxiety  in  doing  it.  Men  ought  never  to  forget  how  fearfully  heavy 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  new  convert.  You  have  unsettled  all  the 
man's  habitual  convictions:  are  you  prepared  to  labour  night  and 
day  to  replace  them  with  others  as  effective  over  the  heart  and  lile  t 
If  not,  you  have  done  him  an  irreparable  wrong*  Motives  to  itffht- 
eousness,  low,  mixed,  uncertain,  as  it  mav  be,  are  greatly  better  than 
none ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  has  lost  so  many  he 
once  possessed,  requires  constant,  earnest,  indefatigable  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  who  imdertakes  to  supply  their  place.  What 
care,  what  skill,  what  persevering  patience  does  it  need  to  rej^ir  the 
shattered  principle  of  faith  in  one  whom  you  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing that  all  the  deepest  practical  convictions  of  his  whole  past 
life  are  delusions." — Memoir^  pp.  29,  30, 

We  might  somewhat  modify  what  is  thus  said,  but  we  will  only 
observe,  that  here  it  is  at  once  assumed,  that  the  legitimate  con- 
vert makes  a  real  and  important  advance,  and  that  a  man  may 
be  in  much  error  and  occupy  a  quite  inferior  spiritual  position. 

Shave  true  Christian  life  and  enjoy  muoh  of  ita  bleasedness. 
9se  sentiments,  in  particular,  of  FrofesKU*  Butler,  and  the 
character  of  his  sermons  in  general,  may  usefully  aoggeat  to  us 
some  remarks  on  the  relations  of  doctrine  and  character,  and  on 
ecclesiastical  position,  and  what  it  indicatee  conoeming  spiritual 
life.  We  must  avow  that  there  are  statements  of  aiocmne  in 
these  sermons,  with  which,  either  as  to  substance  or  expression, 
we  do  not  individually  concur.  The  bode,  too^  is  not  one  which 
we  should  at  once  think  of  as  most  hdpftal  to  a  pcnon  en^m^ed 
in  the  deepest  and  most  fundamental  inqoirifli  into  Christian 
doctrine.    But  though  not  most  helpfbl  to  a  aabot  few,  aarety 
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it  would  be  he^ful  to  the  most  of  religious  readers,  and  to  these 
select  ones  among  such,  by  its  devout  fervour  and  its  unaffected 
praotieaUty. 

There  is  a  salubrity  about  the  air  of  a  book  whose  breezes  of 
thought  Uow  across  an  elevated  table-land,  of  religious  fiEdth. 
Butlifflr's  editor  sayv,  that  his  style  reminded  you  or  &e  great 
Fsench  preachers.  Let  the  Frenchman  be  French.  We  wiU 
not  be  so ;  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  othor,  that  it  would  not  be 
natural  for  us.  But,  at  least,  let  the  Irishman,  being  Irish, 
sometimes  remind  us  in  his  swell,  or  even  surge,  of  language, 
of  those  French  swordsmen  of  the  spirit,  who  strove  lawfully — 
acoording  to  their  law — in  Hiat  arena  of  true  and  varied  elo- 
quence^ me  pulpit,  and  to  whom  he  has,  perhaps,  so  much  more 
affinity  than  we  have.  If  a  man  have  rather  tiiat  imperial 
command  of  language  which  Foster  attributed  to  Hall,  than 
that  magical  command  which  the  same  autiiority  attributed  to 
Oolerid^  so  but  Truth,  the  emper(»r,  bear  himself  witii  kinp;ly 
port  amid  the  pom|>  of  his  retinue,  one  will  not  object  but  rejcnoe. 
All  ponqw  are  not  vanities.  ^^  Butler,"  says  one  of  his  auditors, 
referring  to  a  description  he  gave  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  '*  took  away 
our  breath."  Let  language  shake  the  soul  uke  a  wind,  and 
''take  away  our  breath,"  if,  at  the  same  time,  Truth  breaks 
through  the  clouds  of  our  usual  dulness  with  a  glorifying 
fl|dendour. 

But  we  were  proposing  to  address  to  the  reader  some  remarks 
on  doctrine  and  character.  We  say  then,  that  the  world  is  not 
a  gymnasium,  in  which  men  contend  about  propositions,  and  the 
keenest  debater  wins  salvation  as  a  prize.  Many  have  died  in 
&ith  and  have  been  promoted  to  their  heavenly  places,  to  whom 
such  words  as  gymnasium  and  proposition  would  have  been 
alike  unintelligible.  They  were  "  marrow  men,"  though  not  of 
the  party  that  assumed  that  name.  Beligion  is  the  marrow  and 
theology  the  bone;  the  marrow  has  very  much  to  do  with 
making  the  bone,  and  then  the  bone  very  much  to  do  with 
protecting  the  marrow.  Many  of  these  men  of  simple  faith 
knew  not,  indeed,  the  importance  of  controversies  that  were 
waging  around  them.  But  how  many  a  controversialist  knows 
not  the  worth  of  the  life  about  whose  laws  and  aflEdrs  he  is  dis- 
puting. Christ  is  not  his  life  but  his  logic.  He  becomes 
atrophied  by  disputation,  wastes  himself  into  a  skeleton,  and, 
instead  of  winning  souls  by  the  arguments  that  they  hear,  repels 
th^n  bv'  this  skeleton  form  that  they  see. 

But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  religion  has  its  own 
science.  Its  scientific  student  may  be  its  meek  and  diligent 
'^minister."    In  all  science  we  seek  to  know  with  the  utmost 
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fiilncss  and  accuracy ;  and  wc  economize  both  time  and  heart, 
if  wiso  enough  to  leam  where  knowledge  has  its  temporary,  or 
(as  to  earth)  its  final  limit.  The  solitary  student  will  not  deaist 
irom  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  because  so  few  comprehend 
his  topics  and  his  interest  in  them.  Millions  of  men  are  un- 
consciously interested  in  the  results  of  studies  to  which  they  are 
unsympathetic  or  opposed.  Let  the  theologer  theologiise,  not 
angry  with  the  unintelligent  crowd  of  common  Christians — one 
with  them,  and  that  humbly,  wheneyer  he  can  be ;  seeking  their 
service,  and  not  his  own  pleasure  merely,  in  his  lonely  work. 
Woe  to  the  unlearned  church :  double  woe  to  the  church  where 
learning  is  paraded  and  life  languishes.  Does  some  soomer  say, 
of  what  use  is  the  Differential  Calculus  in  a  market-plaoe  P  Of 
no  use,  indeed,  we  reply,  if  you  only  go  there  and  declaim  upon 
it  from  the  top  of  an  empty  butter- tub ;  but  of  great  use,  if  you 
consider  how  it  affects  all  uie  mechanics  of  our  social  life.  Of 
what  use  are  the  higher  inquiries  of  philosophical  theology  f  Of 
no  use  if  the  people  be  gathered  to  hear  the  gospel  on  a  market- 
day,  and  you  hide  Christ  from  them  and  hinder  their  approach 
to  Him  by  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  reasonings ;  but  of  immense  use,  if, 
by  its  discipline,  your  own  reason  has  been  calmly  satisfied,  and 
you  can,  with  loying  frankness,  preach  the  cross  and  the  crown 
to  the  common  people,  no  unsubdued  doubt  in  your  own  soul, 
taunting  and  dragging  you  from  behind  like  a  hidden  demon  at 
oyery  sentence  you  utter. 

Let  it  be  understood,  too,  that  no  Christian  can  be  without  his 
contest,  though  the  greater  intellectual  wrestles  are  but  for  the 
few.  Did  not  many  souls  agonize  in  that  time  of  **  much  mur- 
muring "  when  some  said,  ''  he  is  a  good  man  "  and  others  said 
'^  nay,  but  he  deceiyeth  the  people  f"  We  are,  as  Christians, 
the  declared  recipients  and  expectants  of  diyine  ffood;  and 
that  we  be  led  by  goodness  and  the  good,  not  lea  away  by 
deceit  and  deceivers,  is  what  must  be  wished.  But  vain  is  the 
wish  without  a  corresponding  endeavour.  Will  you  be  good  or 
bad  ?  'Which  will  you  have,  ease  and  shame,  or  toil  and  bles- 
sedness? Will  you  come  to  Christ,  that  you  may  be  made 
righteous  as  He  is  righteous,  or  will  you  stay  and  remain  un- 
righteous, in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  ? 
These,  and  such  like,  are  the  bame-questions  of  life.  And  if. 
Will  you  be  orthodox  or  heretical  ?  is  not  felt  by  the  questioner 
to  have  most  intimate  relation  to  these  questions,  then  on  him 
the  frown  of  Ood  rests.  The  really  vitol  oontruversy  of  most 
ancient  times,  and  of  the  most  modem,  is  that  betwem  eyil  and 
good.  The  controversy  between  Truth  and  Error  is  but  a  part, 
though  ever  a  most  principal  part,  of  this  great  contest     If 
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there  be  strifes  about  error  that  are  carried  on  ^dthout  care  for, 
or  without  well-planned  relation  to,  the  interests  of  this  great 
campaign,  these  are  not  legitimate  war£Etre  ag^ainst  the  foe,  but 
wasteml  and  unlicensed  imeutes  among  the  soldiery. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  error  about  some  main  doctrine  of 
Christianity  makes  a  man  none  the  worse  one,  then  our  '^  earnest 
contending''  for'  Christianity  must  be  whoUy  on  some  other 
account  than  its  doctrine?  This  last  assuredly  we  will  not 
grant.  Christianity  is  life,  but  it  is  livingly  influential  by  virtue 
of  £eu^  whose  worth  is  their  significance.  "  The  spirit,"  the 
life,  "was  not  yet  given,  because  Christ  was  not  yet  glorified." 
Certainly :  the  transcendent  fact  was  not  yet  accomplished;  how 
could  God  then  impart  the  plenary  life  ?  And  if  to  any  of  us 
the  transcendent  fact  is  not  yet  realized  in  its  transcendency,  if 
its  holy  consolatory  and  most  sublime  significance  is  imperfectly 
apprehended,  so  much  the  less  of  living  power  must  Christianity 
have  in  us,  cmd  exert  over  us.  We  do  not  grant  then  that  a 
man  is  none  the  worse  for  error  about  main  doctrine.  This 
would  be  to  grant  that  a  man's  vision  is  none  the  worse  for  his 
not  seeing  truly,  and  that  he  can  be  none  the  colder  for  sitting 
£Burther  £rom  the  fire.  But  if  he  is  the  worse  for  error,  he  may 
yet  be  a  good  man;  and  a  much  better  one,  too,  than  many 
whose  logicaUy  descriptive  Christianity  is  more  correct  than  his 
own.  Hewhositsremotefix)marear  fire  wiU  be  warmer  thaii 
one  who  has  nothing  in  the  cold  weather  but  the  picture  of  a 
fire.  If  at  any  time  we  attach  importance  rather  to  propositions 
about  Christ,  than  to  union  with  Him  by  personal  trust,  we  do 
really  attach  importance  rather  to  what  a  man  will  allow  to  be 
true  of  Him,  than  to  the  efiects  truth  has  upon  his  soul,  and 
upon  society  through  him.  We  must  know  Christ  by  becoming 
"one  spirit"  with  Him.  And  tliis  is  to  know  Him  by  such 
identification  with  Him,  that  our  life  is  productively  vitalized 
by  his.  This  is  not  the  propositional  knowledge  of  the  head,  but 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  the  total  humanity.  How  is  it 
then  mat  such  immense  value  is  thought  to  lie  in  having  a 
correct  creed  ?  How  is  it  that  religion  is  so  often  preached  pro- 
positionally,  rather  than  himianly,  and  we  must  add,  humanely? 
This  latter  question  may  be  easily,  yet  must  upbraidingly,  be 
answered.  You  must  have  life  before  you  can  preaeh  livingly, 
and  many  have  it  not.  They  have  learned  about  the  truth,  not 
from  it.  Not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  law,  but  the  technicalities 
of  gospel  lawyers,  concern  their  professional  status  and  emolu- 
ment. They  learn  of  their  fathers,  rather  than  of  their  father's 
God ;  and  they  avoid  what  is  unusual,  not  naming  it  heretical, 
but  only  not  orthodox,  because  to  repeat  words  is  so  much  more 
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reputable  than  to  try  spirits,  and  to  adopt  and  vindicate  the 
good  you  find. 

But  aa  to  the  great,  and  often  exaggerated,  iaqportance 
attached  to  haying  a  correct  creed,  we  muat  speak  in  another 
manner.  It  has  often  been  fatally  true,  that  fear  &r  the  truth 
has  nullified  truth's  power.  Gracnially  our  sense  of  feq>onsibi-* 
lity  for  opinion  must  pass,  as  our  whole  sense  of  responsibility 
should,  m)m  under  the  control  of  fear  to  that  of  loye.  And 
fear  for  the  truth  may  be  much  mixed  with  fear  for  ourselyes — 
imholy,  unchristian  fear.  We  must  inyestmite  with  filial 
trust,  not  with  slayish  dread.  And  surely  mis  ia  indeed  a 
'^  depth  of  Satan,'' — ^to  make  the  preciousness  of  truth  a  reason 
for  obstructing,  and  eyen  banning,  our  free  brotherly  and  hopeftil 

Sursuit  thereof.  Is  a  man  true  ?  then  such  truth  aa  he  haa  will 
o  him  good,  and  if  encouraged  and  guided,  he  wiU  advance  and 
get  more.  But  we  cannot  look  upon  every  one  who  is  moving 
as  advancing.  We  cannot  regard  every  ^'  free  thinker''  as  sacredly 
free,  even  if  we  can  regard  him  aa  a  thinker  at  alL  By  Christian 
truth  we  mean  Divine  reality  that  cannot  be  earnestly  regarded 
without  involving  strong  feelings  and  the  weightiest  practical 
changes.  How  evident  it  is,  that  to  win  such  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  its  significance  shall  be  seen,  folt,  and  declared,  is  arduous. 
How  evident  that  realities  will  be  mis-seen,  and  the^  sense  mia- 
spoken.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  change  the  evil  heart  into  what 
we  will  call  an  orthodox  heart — a  heart  right  in  actuative  ten* 
dencies,  according  to  a  dear  apprehension  of  that  truth  of  which 
Christ  is  the  harmonious  ana  sublime  form.  If  by  a  correct 
creed  we  mean  a  livingly  full  apprehension  of  what  Christ  is, 
how  can  we  but  be  anxious  to  possess,  maintain,  and  vindicate 
one  ?  Our  anxiety  must  not  be  selfish,  should  not  be  timorous, 
but  surely  it  must  be  grave.  Only,  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
we  talk  of  orthodoxy  is  too  often  sadly,  ludicrously  abeurd.  We 
talk  as  if  the  suit  of  armour  would  n^t  the  battle  without  the 
man  inside,  and  as  if  any  accoinmodative  changes  of  the  armour 
were  renoimcing  the  first  principles  of  defence.  It  is  vain  to 
be  verbally  right,  if  we  are  not  livingly  real — ^to  have  declarative 
expression  of  belief,  without  the  convinced  contesting  man,  whose 
expression  it  is.  It  has  been  felt,  and  though  this  is  not  uni- 
versally the  case,  yet  most  frequently  has  it  been  so,  that  truth 
is  hard  to  get  and  easy  to  lose.  We  must  guard  it,  therefore, 
with  love*8  jealousy,  and  with  the  prudence  of  those  who  know 
not  only  that  the  times,  but  that  time  itself  is  evil.  Surdy  no 
adversary  of  that  which  he  understands  to  be  meant  by  what  ia 
called  sound  doctrine,  can  expect  otherwise  than  that  ita  advo- 
cates should  contend  earnestly  for  it     But  assuredly,  too,  we 
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shall  ever  find  that  the  best  champions  of  the  taith.  are  those 
who  have  come  gradually^  and  as  by  advances,  in  which  military 
jHmdienoe,  toil,  and  valour  were  all  exercised,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tni&,  pl^xtiful  as  it  is.  These  have  distinct  conscious- 
nessee  of  valuable  q>i]itual  processes  through  which  they  have 
gone  during,  and  in  order  to,  the  formation  of  opinions.  They 
are  not  a&aid  of  the  heretic,  lest  they  shoidd  catch  the  heresy : 
no,  th^  are  physicians  of  erring  souls,  and  will  not  leave  tne 
patioit  for  fear  that  th^  should  take  the  fever.  They  value  the 
meal,  but  they  value  too  the  huntsman's  ^bour  which  stimulate 
a  healthy  appetite.  They  know  that  a  sectarian  position  is  not 
of  necessity  a  proof  of  wimilness,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in- 
compatiUe  wiux  a  catholic  spirit.  They  know  that  often  a  man 
must  be  at  the  outset  a  sectarian  of  a  certain  sort — some  special 
sect  being  to  him  the  only  open  door  to  the  Church^ — ^miist  first 
belong  to  a  limited  Christian  school,  before  he  can  belong  to  the 
inner  and  the  wider  school  of  Christ.  By  such  men  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  recognized  as  the  spirit  of  character.  And  they 
know,  from  nersonal  experience,  that  according  to  the  degrees 
of  men's  int^ectuality,  the  Christian  character  that  they  possess 
must  urge  them,  by  the  force  of  its  own  life-seeking  nourish- 
ment, to  the  adoption  of  fuller  and  greater  convictions  as  to 
truth.  The  spirit  of  Christ  known  but  as  man,  becoming  to 
the  believer  the  spirit  of  character,  will  urge  him  to  seek  that 
from  Christ  whicn  may  reveal  Him  as  divine,  Christ  unfelt  is 
Christ  unseen :  Christ  the  more  felt  is  seen  the  more  truly.  These 
wise  advocates  of  plenary  doctrine  will  juBti^  men's  positions 
towards  the  relative  truth  through  their  own  fuller  insight  into 
the  absolute  truth ;  and  knowing,  for  example,  by  insight,  and 
not  by  tradition,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  pronounce  an 
historical  acquittal  for  many  of  its  oppugners,  and  recognize  many 
admirable  Cnristians  among  those  demurrers  who,  unconsciously 
benefited  by  the  truths  they  see  not  as  yet,  may  sometimes  even 
think  that  these  exist  not  for  beholding. 

To  determine  how  far  any  one  must  agree  with  us  in  doctrine, 
in  order  for  union  in  the  spirit  of  character,  is  impossible.  But 
that  character  which  is  anywise  the  product  of  {acta  partially 
apprehended  in  their  living  significance,  must  have  impulses 
and  necessities  which  lead  to  a  fuller  and  more  appreciative 
contemplation  of  these  facts,  is  certain.  Because  the  propor- 
tional necessity  of  doctrine  in  the  case  of  two,  or  of  many 
different  men,  cannot  be  determined,  do  we  know  nothing  as  to 
the  worth  of  doctrine  to  men  in  general  ?  Mas^  attainments 
are  impossible  to  this  and  that  Christian  man,  which,  woe  to  the 
Church,  if  she  makes  not  for  herself.  Many  wants  would  be 
£Eital  to  the  Church,  which,  in  a  given  state,  are  scarcely  inju- 
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rious  to  tlio  individual  member.  Men  who  begin  in  much  error 
and  much  ignorance  must  continue  long  before  fiill  light  and 
Ml  emancipation  are  their  own;  and  many,  having  more  of 
practicalness  and  affection  than  of  inteUectoality,  feeling  that 
value  is  not  so  much  attributed  to  truth,  because  of  its  effect  as 
to  alleged  right  opinions  about  truth  involving  no  such  effects, 
are  almost  compelled  into  averseness  to  doctrmal  inquiry — are 
content  to  quietly  imbibe  the  sunshine  of  Christ  and  grow  good, 
even  as  grapes  quietly  ripen  in  the  summer  heats.  "Better 
bless  the  sim  than  reason  why  he  shines/'  is  unconsciously  their 
motto.  The  pleasant  light  of  to-day  does  not  depend  on  our 
theory  of  the  sun,  as  moving  round  the  earth,  or  as  sustaining 
the  earth  in  ceaseless  orderly  movement  round  himself ;  but,  oh, 
what  immense  enlargement  of  mind  and  soul  is  involved  in  a 
true  Imowledgo  of  the  central  position  that  our  familiar  and 
royal  friend  occupies,  and  the  whole  relation  that  he  bears  to  us. 
To-day's  sunshine  of  religion  is  independent  of  astronomic 
knowledge,  though  not  of  astronomic  truth ;  but  surely  an  astro- 
nomic theology  is  noblv  practical,  were  it  only  as  deepening  our 
reverence  and  broadenmg  our  hope. 

How  many  thoughtful  men  —  and  many  too,  not  enough 
thoughtful — are  now  desiring  to  descctariamze  religion,  and  to 
deformalize  doctrinal  expression.  To  denounce  sectarianism  is 
most  certainly  not  the  way  to  destroy  it.  We  might  as  well 
denounce  a  conflagration  in  the  hope  of  extinguishing  the 
flames.  The  best  men  in  the  several  sects  are  at  once  those  who 
feel  justified  in  having  belonged  to  them,  and  an  ardent  desire 
to  escape  their  trammels.  To  meet  them  with  sarcasm  and  sus- 
picion is,  in  repudiating  advances  that  were  made  towards  us,  to 
prevent  advances  that  were  making  towards  Christ.  Let  every 
Christian  rather  judge  himself  and  justify  his  neighbour.  Does 
our  neighbour  use  such  light  as  he  has— does  he  seek  more  light  Y 
The  more  we  have  in  conmion  of  that  life  which  is  light,  the 
more  shall  we  see  "eye  to  eye"  that  glorious  Form,  whose  bright- 
ness is  the  fountain  of  the  light  of  life. 

Any  good  book  of  sermons  like  this  of  Professor  Butler,  and 
any  other  good  book  on  religion — would  that  good  books  were 
numerous — makes  us  feel  that  articles  of  religion,  so  many  and 
no  more,  are,  as  if  you  should  record  the  lessons  of  histoiy  in  a 
limited  number  of  logical  deductions,  thus  predetermining  and 
formalizing  the  whole  results  of  study.  Wherever  there  has 
been  formalLsm,  there  has  been  indifference  or  Phariaeeism.  We 
like  to  be  addressed  on  religion  from  the  reasonable,  canscientiou.s 
heart :  we  like  to  see  the  man's  countenance,  the  lisht  of  his 
doctrine  revealing  composure  throned  on  his  brow,  kindness  in 
his  eyes,  and  health  glomng  on  his  cheeks.     We  like  not  t^  see 
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the  bare  bones  of  logic,  and  to  hear  speech  like  sepulchral  winds 
whistling  through  them.  The  preacher's  subject  is  Christian 
Wisdom,  and  he  occupies,  now  one  doctrinal  summit,  and  now 
another  on  the  wide  field,  whence  he  may  survey  what  lies 
aroimd ;  now  industrially,  now  poetically,  now  with  military  eye ; 
now  with  the  backward  history  glance,  and  now  with  the  £)r- 
ward  prophetic  one.  We  know  not  which  to  dislike  most,  the 
latitudinarianism  which  is  so  flippant,  or  the  (spurious)  or- 
thodoxy which  is  so  haughty.  The  one  affects  rather  the  name 
of  God,  but  knows  not,  or  Knows  little  of,  his  Son,  in  whom  is 
eternal  life;  the  other  affects  rather  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
knows  not  his  beneficent  spirit.  The  Saviour  was  livingly  or- 
thodox :  the  orthodoxy  of  ms  priestly  foes  was  dead  and  deadly. 
They  were  proud  to  be  in  the  right,  and,  therefore,  were  Uterally 
rather  than  spiritually  right,  and  vitiated  their  every  good 
doctrine  with  their  bad  character.  They  were  haughty  instead 
of  holy.  Their  mental  sharpness  was  a  grieving  thorn,  a  quick- 
set h^lge  for  enclosing  their  own  preserves,  stolen,  alas,  from 
sanctuary  land.  Their  intricate  commentary  upon  Moses  was 
a  snaring  net  for  weak  consciences,  and  a  cnain-armour  of 
subtlety  to  make  themselves  impenetrable  to  the  shafts  of  reason. 
They  collected  the  bones  of  dead  saints,  and  stopped  the  mouths 
of  living  ones.  By  the  beauty  of  the  sepulchre,  they  bewitched 
men  into  forgetfumess  that  it  was  but  a  grave.  The  ancient 
manna  of  the  law,  that  might  still  have  been  so  fresh,  in  their 
keeping  bred  worms  and  stank.  They  were  most  theological, 
yet  most  wicked.  Faultlessly  ecclesiastical  and  aridly  learned, 
they  ignored  pubUc  welfare,  and  wallowing  at  the  river  of  God 
in  fixe  desert  of  tradition,  purred  to  be  ^ramids  in  this  desert 
rather  than  palms  by  that  river  side.  Their  "soundness"  in 
the  religion  of  Moses  was  but  a  bitter  and  a  baleM  egotism. 
It  was  egotism  slew  celestial  charity,  as  it  always  will,  or  will 
try  to  do.  I^et  us  be  warned.  We  may  be  doctrinaires  who  do 
not  violently  kill  Truth,  but  only  bury  it  alive :  rise,  it  ever  has 
done,  and  rise  it  ever  will.^  Let  us  beware,  nevertheless,  how 
we  assault  or  neglect  it,  whether  as  individuals  in  the  crowd  of 
popular  sinners,  or  as  members  of  the  selector,  but,  perhaps, 
wickeder  group  of  pharasaic  pedants.  When  doctrine  comes 
forth,  from  burial  to  re-create  and  re-actuate  character,  though 
it  may  sometimes  appear  to  us  "  in  another  form,"  to  try  our 
discernment  and  enlarge  our  thoughts ;  yet,  even  as  Christ  left 
not  his  body  in  the  grave,  but  came  forth  to  open  day,  with  the 
same  body  that  had  been  entombed,  so  doth  doctrine.  In  quiet 
triumph  doctrine  comes  back  in  the  dear,  familiar,  evangelic 
&rm.  It  shows  us  its  wounds,  shows  where  the  thrust  was 
aimed  at  its  heart,  and  how  its  hands,  the  instruments  of  its 
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activity,  were  bound  and  tortured.  Let  it  be  understood  then, 
that  OTxr  care  for  right  doctrine  may  be  that  of  men  who  have 
grieved  for  old  wounds,  and  would  prevent  the  sorrow  and  in- 
dignity of  new  ones.  The  friends  of  doctrine  have  but  too  often 
been  the  foes  of  character.  But  never  can  those  become  so,  who 
trust  and  worship  Christ  "alive  from  the  dead," — Christ  who  died 
on  the  battle-field  of  righteousness,  the  great  victim  that  he 
might  be  the  great  captain,  who  saves  men  by  enlisting  them 
in  his  service,  and  who  assures  to  all  the  faithful,  victory  with 
and  through  himself. 


Abt.   VI. — Cambridge   Essays,     Contributed  by   Members   of  the 

University.     London :  J.  W.  Parker.  1855. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  "  Oxford  Essays,"  some  months  ago,  we 
presented  a  critical  analysis  of  their  contents,  and  took  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  scantiness  of  the  contributions  of  the  resident 
members  of  our  elder  Universities  to  the  general  literature  of 
this  country.  Of  the  two,  however,  Oxford  has  ever  been  more 
addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  the  classics  and  belles  lettres,  while 
the  more  exclusive  and  abstract  character  of  the  studies  pro- 
secuted at  Cambridge,  appears  to  be  clearly  recognized  by  the 
writers  before  us,  who  say  in  their  preface,  "Lest  the  title 
Cambridge  Essays  should  attract  or  deter  readers,  by  suggesting 
astronomical  calculations  and  transcendental  analvsis,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  no  scientific  subjects  are  treated  of  in  our 
pages,  except  such  as  may  be  made  inteUigible  and  interesting 
to  the  general  public  of  educated  men."  This  fact  thus  ad- 
mitted, enhances  the  credit  of  this  undertaking,  and  bespeaks  an 
especial  and  candid  interest  in  the  adventures  of  those  intellec- 
tual truants,  who 

"  Disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 
And  imknown  regions  dare  descry." 

Happily,  too,  they  do  not  repel  the  exercise  of  that  candour  by 
the  systematic  advocacy  of  any  political  or  ecclesiastical  system. 
Neitner  of  these  vexed  topics  is  touched  on  in  the  pages  before 
us ;  while  the  name  of  the  writer,  affixed  to  each  essay,  limits 
to  himself  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  he  may  advance. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  work  modestly  announces  itself  as  an 
experiment,  the  repetition  of  which  will  be  dependent  upon  its 
reception  by  the  public.     On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  demands 
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at  our  hands  a  liberal,  and  even  a  thankM  reception;  and 
being,  as  we  hope  it  is,  the  first  of  a  series,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  present  a  careM  analysis  of  its  contents,  rather  than  in- 
dulge in  a  general  criticism  on  its  merits.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  article  before  us,  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  literary  life  and  character  of  Moli^re:  that  great  learning 
is  displayed  in  this  article  is  imquestionable;  its  mult  is,  that  it 
is  too  discursive.  The  mere  biography  of  Moli^re  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  interest,  and  when  the  writer  had  before  him  such 
intrmsically  interesting  materials  as  the  comedies  of  Molidre 
supply,  we  think  he  need  hardly  have  gone  so  far  a-field  as  Plato, 
Cervantes,  Shakspere,  Rousseau,  Terence,  and  a  host  of  others, 
to  whom  he  assigns  no  inconsiderable  parts  upon  his  stage.  It 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  a  little  pedantic,  in  commenting  on  the 
best  known  work  of  the  French  comedian,  to  compare  the  hypo* 
crisy  of  Tartuffe,  so  familiar  to  the  general  reader  through  a 
host  of  subsequent  types,  with  the  Icrxart}  aStKla  of  Plato.  His 
bracketing,  to  use  a  university  ^rase,  the  Tartuffe  of  MoUdre 
with  the  "  Provincial  Letters"  of  Tascal,  would  have  been  a  happy 
idea,  had  he  not  omitted  the  cardinal  moral  point  irom  his  con- 
sideration. In  the  delineation  of  Tartuffe,  as  in  more  modem 
times  in  that  of  Mawworm,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
Stiggins  and  Pecksniff  of  Mr.  Dickens,  the  risk  is  incurred  of 
stabbing  religion  through  the  ribs  of  hypocri^.  And  unless 
a  great  and  distinguishing  veneration  is  indicated  for  the 
genuine,  the  million  who  are  not  apt  to  make  nice  distinctions, 
especially  on  religious  subjects,  are  sure  to  identify  it  with  the 
counterfeit,  and  to  pour  on  both  an  indiscriminate  ridicule.  The 
Parable  of  the  Tares  and  the  Wheat  should  be  careMly  studied 
by  those  who  venture  into  the  field,  or  rather  the  common,  of 
reUgious  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  imposture. 

The  most  philosophical  passage  in  Mr.  Watson's  Essay  de- 
serves to  be  quoted ;  and  will  remind  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
acquainted  with  that  work,  too  little  known,  of  Madame  De  Stael 
on  ''Literature  in  its  Connexion  with  Social  Institutions,"  of 
the  analogies  which  she  so  profoundly  and  sagaciously  pre- 
sents:— 

"  In  the  case  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  analogy  between  these  social  convulsions  and  the  development 
of  literature,  especially  dramatic  literature.  The  sixteenth  century 
had  been  filled  with  strifes,  political  and  intellectual,  civil  wars 
followed  on  each  other's  heels,  kings  were  assassinated — or  worse- 
assassins;  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  rang  with 
turmoil ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  Comes  Henry 
of  Navarre,  and  makes  an  archipelago  a  continent,  France  a  nation, 
appeases  distractions,  blunts  the  keen  edge  of  hate,  and,  in  a  word, 
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makes  Frenchmen  all  of  those  who  drank  the  Seine,  the  Garonne, 
and  the  Bhone.  Comes  Eichelieu,  and  finds  some  poppies  still 
standing  in  the  garden,  and  straightways  •cuts  them  down;  gives  a 
helping  hand  to  the  weak  over  the  heads  of  the  strong,  and  so  lays  a 
foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  absolute  monarchy.  France  has 
now  ^ot  a  government.  Comes  Louis  and  provides  the  tape,  and 
capital  tape  it  has  been  for  the  administTative  reform  introduced  by 
him,  and  lasted  till  the  present  day — the  "  ardonnances**  of  Louis 
XIV.  furnishing  the  framework,  we  should  remember,  for  the  Code 
Napoleon.  It  completed  the  levelling  of  all  distinctions  of  rank — ^that 
first  and  great  commandment  in  the  despot's  decalogue— and  cast  a 
neutral  tint  over  the  whole  surface  of  society. 

"  It  is  only  by  remembering  this  transformation  which  society 
underwent  that  you  can  account  for  the  position  which  the  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century  occupies  with  relation  to  the  sixteenth 
and  the  eighteenth.  To  use  the  language  of  mathematics,  there  is  a 
solution  of  continuity  between  the  uteratures  of  the  two  centuries 
last  named.  It  is  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  eighteenth  pro- 
ceeds. The  Que  sgau  je  of  Charron,  the  Je  ne  i^is  of  Montaigne, 
which  has  been  the  gaol  where  the  sixteenth  rested  from  the  race, 
became  the  starting-place  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  the 
seventeenth  century  is  a  parenthesis  in  the  literary  history  of  France. 
The  angry  flood  of  a  narrow  and  rapid  current  here  merges  into  a 
•broad  expanse  of  calm  deep  water,  but  only  to  resume  anon  its 
impetuous  course  with  yet  greater  violence  than  before.  What  in  the 

J)olitical  world  was  the  lassitude  of  generations  worn  out  by  civil  war,  in 
iterature  was  harmony  and  repose.    All  extravafi^ances  of  thought 
were  subdued,  all  asperities  of  diction  were  softened  down;  nay,  so  great 
was  the  thirst  after  uniformity,  that  the  speech  itself  was  put  into 
academic  livery.     Further,  all  the  productions  of  that  age  exhibit  a 
remarkable  sobriety  of  expression,  every  idea  seems  to  he  fashioned 
by  the  understandme,  and  to  receive  the  sanction  of  common  sense 
before  it  is  coloured  by  the  imagination  or  warmed  by  the  heart. 
Such  is  the  balance  maintained  between  fancy  and  judgment  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  men  of  that  age,  that  while  you  seldom  meet 
with  anything  common-place,  you  as  seldom  meet  with  anything  un- 
natural, and  never  with  anything  unintelligible.   Addi8on*8  definition 
of  fine  writing — ^the  exhibition  of  sentiments  which  are  natural  without 
being  obvious— might  have  been  suggested  by  these  French  classics. 
To  preserve  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety,  seems  further  to  have  been 
the  governing  spirit  of  that  literature.     '  Omnis  pctne  pulehritudinU 
forma  unitas  est*  (Augustine,  Ep.  18).     Accordingly  it  will  be  found 
that  the  elaboration  of  details  is  always  sacrificed  to  general  effect. 
There  is  something  organic— •  root,  branch,  and  leu — about  the 
writings  of  those  men.     The  *  unu$  et  alter  as$uUur  panntu'  of  Horace 
applies  not  to  them,  but  rather  what  Lord  Bacon  says  of  Nature, 
when  she  makes  a  flower  or  living  creature,  vis., '  that  she  forms  the 
rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time.*     Thus  is  the  literature  of 
France  synthetical  rather  thiui  analytical ;  that  is,  it  has  a  proneness 
to  deal  with  general  types,  and  to  avoid  the  particular  shapes  and 
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lines  of  ebaracter  which  caimot  escape  the  attention  of  one  who 
closely  analyzes  the  human  heart.  This  spirit  of  generalization, 
however,  as  opposed  to  the  more  subtle  spirit  of  observation,  is 
characteristic  of  all  non-Teutonic  literature." — Essay  I.,  pp.  46 — 48. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  one  expression  in  this  extract 
which  smacks  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ; — ^we  refer  to  the 
phrase,  "  a  solution  of  continmty."  But  one  other  has  met  our 
qre  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  and  that  occurs  in  the  same 
Essay ;  and,  for  its  felicitous  wit,  it  deserves  to  be  repeated  here. 
"Louis,  so  to  speak,"  says  the  writer,  "reduced  all  the  frac- 
tions into  which  France  had  been  split  up,  to  a  common  denomu 
fMfor."  This  happy  expression  deserves  to  be  set  beside  the 
mmatical  pun  of  the  Examiner,  in  reference  to  the  late 
ir  Robert  Peel,  of  whom  it  says  that  it  is  popularly  believed 
that  he  never  had  a  grandfather ;  so  that  his  father  is  the  only 
instance  we  know  of  a  relative  without  an  antecedent! 

Passing  by  two  Essays,  the  one  on  the  "  English  Langua^  in 
America,  *  and  the  other  entitled  **Noteff  on  Modem  Geograpny," 
both  of  which  indicate  talents  to  which  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects offers  but  imperfect  scope,  we  come  to  the  fourth  on  the 
"Limitations  to  Severity  in  War,"  by  Charles  Buxton,  M.A. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  casuistical  investigation,  and 
just  now  is  particularly  seasonable.  The  writer  assumes,  that 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  prosecution  of  a  war  may  be, 
not  only  justifiable,  but  even  oUigatory,  and  then  inquires,  what 
are  the  limitations  of  mischief  whicn  we  are  bound  to  observe, 
and  what  are  the  moral  principles  on  which  such  obligation 
rests. 

"Why  is  it,"  he  says,* "that  we  may  slaughter  twenty  thousand 
men  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  a  siege,  but  may  not  bayonet  a 
wounded  man,  or  put  a  prisoner  to  death  ?  Why  may  we  ruin  our 
adversary's  trade,  but  not  ravage  his  lands  ?  Why  may  we  not  shoot 
his  sentinels  ?  Why  may  we  not  poison  his  wells  ?  Why  may  we 
lie  in  ambush  in  a  forest  and  massacre  a  regiment,  or  spring  a  mine 
under  its  feet,  or  shoot  a  general  down  from  some  safe  hidmg-place, 
and  yet  not  employ  an  assassin  to  slay  the  head  and  cause  of  the  war? 
Why  may  we  destroy  government  property  of  all  kinds,  but  not  that 
of  the  private  citizen  ?  Is  it  lawful  to  inflict  punishment  on  our  ad- 
versary ?  Is  it  fair  to  exact  compensation  from  him  ?  "What  are  the 
principles,  the  primary  truths,  upon  which  the  usages  of  war  should 
be  based  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  the  conduct  of  war  be  best  re- 
conciled with  the  laws  of  God  ?  "—p.  110. 

At  a  superficial  glance  it  might  appear,  that  in  the  ordinary 
prosecution  of  war,  there  is  such  a  necessary  indiscriminateness 
of  injury,  as  renders  the  application  of  limiting  laws  a  pedantic 
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affectation.  In  shelling  a  town,  the  defending  force  and  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  are  equally  imperilled,  and  the  wholesale 
navoo  effected  by  the  ignition  of  a  magazine,  is  as  probable  as  the 
narrower  range  of  destruction  depended  on  the  bursting  of  a 
projectile  in  a  less  dangerous  vicinity.  Yet  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  put  an  extreme  case  in  order  to  show  a  wide  distinction 
here.  The  indescribable  cruelties  of  Indian  warfare,  perfectly 
paralleled  by  recent  atrocities  in  China,  mark  a  palpable  boundary 
between  two  modes  of  conducting  war,  even  when  the  zeal  of  the 
belligerent  parties  is  equal.  Where,  then,  is  the  ethical  line  to 
be  drawn  ?  Mr.  Buxton  defines  it,  and  we  think  justly,  in  these 
terms:  "that  violence  may  be  used — and  may  only  be  used 
— for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  force  that  enables  the  enemy  to 
persist  in  his  iorong-doing ;  whereas,  to  hurt  an  enemv  out  of 
ill-wiU,  for  the  pleasure  of  hurting  him,  or  to  seize  what 
belongs  to  him  for  the  sake  of  booty,  is  murder  and  robbery. 
We  see  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  may  be  urged 
against  this  principle.  It  may  be  said,  and  that  with  plausi- 
bility, that  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  his  disposition  to  main- 
tain the  contest,  may  be  indirectly  affected  by  injuries  which  do 
not  immediately  cripple  his  resources  of  hostility.  Still  allowing 
for  cases  which  must  be  conscientiously  dealt  with  as  they  arise, 
we  think  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  above,  may  be  safely  taken 
as  the  general  standard  of  public  duty. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  cite  a  number  of  historical  cases  in 
which  his  principle  has  been  violated,  and  deals  with  them  with 
much  ingenuity  and  candour ;  though  when  he  attempts  to  fix 
a  charge  of  immorality,  under  his  canon,  on  the  act  of  firing  on 
an  enemy's  sentinel,  we  confess  he  does  not  carry  our  judgment 
with  him.  We  are  unable  to  see  why  a  sentinel  should  enjoy 
an  immunity  which  is  denied  to  an  aide-de-camp  or  a  general. 
Without  following  him  through  his  arguments,  we  will  give  the 
resultant  principles.     They  are ; — 

''  1.  That  a  belligerent  (so  far,  of  course,  as  he  had  a  right  to  enter 
into  the  war  at  all)  has  the  right,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  to  lessen 
the  force  of  his  opponent ;  but  that  to  this  his  right  is  absolutely 
limited. 

'*  2.  Even  this  permission  is  so  far  restricted,  that  the  more  merciful 
method  of  lessening  the  opponent's  force  must  invariably  be  selected. 

*'  8.  There  must  oe  some  sort  of  balance  between  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  and  the  misery  to  be  inflicted. 

"  4.  A  may  not  injure  B,  in  order  to  influence  the  conduct  of  C. 

"5.  It  is  not  right  to  chastise  a  conquered  nation  for  having  pro* 
voked  the  war,  though  it  is  fair  to  make  it  pay  for  its  cost." 

The  writer  concludes  his  essay  with  a  powerftil  exhortation 
to  the  French  and  J^tiglUK  ffovemments,  to  flhntnle,  bj  their 
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conduct  in  connexion  with  the  present  war,  the  moral  duties 
laid  down  in  the  first  of  the  above  divisions ;  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  he  had  dwelt  with  some  stringency  upon  the 
last,  he  would  have  written  much  to  the  edification  and  comfort 
of  an  overtaxed  and  commerce-crippled  people. 

The  Essay  entitled  "  The  Relation  of  Novels  to  Life,"  while  it 
contains  much  discriminative  dissertation,  involves  much  against 
which  we  cannot  help  taking  exception ;  we  think  the  writer  is 
unfortunate  in  his  dennition  of  what  constitutes  a  novel : — 

"  Familiar  "  he  says  "  as  the  word  *  novel '  may  be,  it  is  almost  the 
last  word  in  the  language  to  suggest  any  formal  definition,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  tne  influence  of  this  species  of  literature,  or  to  - 
understand  how  its  character  is  determined,  unless  we  have  some 
clear  notion  as  to  what  is  acd  what  is  not  included  in  the  word.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  novel  is,  that  it  should  be  a  biography — an  account 
of  the  life  or  part  of  the  life  of  a  person.  When  this  principle  is 
neglected  or  violated,  the  novel  becomes  tiresome;  afber  a  certain 
pomt  it  ceases  to  be  a  novel  at  all,  and  becomes  a  mere  string  of 
descriptions," — ^p.  148. 

The  distinction  between  the  romance  and  the  novel  ap^ars  to 
us  analogous  to  that  between  tra^^y  and  comedy ;  the  former 
presents  to  us  unusual  situations,  highly  wrought  emotions,  and 
strange  incidents,  while  the  latter  is  confined  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  every-day  life,  and  exhibits  to  us  men  and  things 
under  the  ordinary  angle  of  vision.  The  definition,  therefore, 
of  the  novel  as  a  fictitious  biography,  neither  includes  nor  ex- 
cludes essential  distinctions.  No  fictitious  biography  of  a  Crom- 
well could  constitute  a  novel  any  more  than  a  fictitious  history 
of  a  Brummell  and  his  coteries  could  constitute  a  romance. 

A  main,  but  somewhat  unsuspected  cause  of  the  morbific  efiect 
of  novels  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  is  ingeniously  developed 
in  the  following  passage :  — 

"  The  suppressed  vein  which  occurs  in  novels  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  kind  of  literature,  but  it 
involves  a  ariggestio  falsi  which  is  not  so  obvious,  and  has  more  ten- 
dency to  mislead  readers.  It  requires  but  very  little  experience  of 
life  to  be  aware  that  the  circumstances  stated  in  a  novel,  form  a  very 
small  part  of  what  must  actually  have  occurred  to  the  persons  re- 
presented, but  it  requires  more  experience  to  see  in  what  respects  the 
fact  that  all  dull  matter  is  suppressed,  falsifies  the  representation  of 
what  is  actually  described.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  modifi- 
cations with  which  novels  represent  real  life,  consist  in  the  way  in 
which  such  suppressions  distort  their  representations  of  character. 
These  representations  difler  from  the  thing  represented,  much  as  a 
portrait  differs  firom  a  real  face.  A  child  would  probably  prefer  the 
portrait  to  the  face,  because  its  colours  are  more  definite,  smoother, 
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and  less  altered  by  the  various  disturbing  causes  which  act  upon  the 
living  body.  This  difference  is  a  consequence  of  yielding  to  the 
temptations  under  which  novelists  continually  labour,  of  taking  an 
entirely  different  view  of  character  from  those  who  seek  not  to  re- 
present but  to  understand  it." — Pp.  156-7. 

Preferring  truth  to  originaKty,  we  must  pronounce  the  opinion 
that  the  effects  of  novels  upon  the  young,  is  at  best  to 
familiarize  them  prematurely  with  the  passions,  intrigues,  aud 
machinations  of  mature  life,  and  in  its  graver  aspect  of  evil,  to 
lead  them  to  reckon  on  those  fortuitous  events  which  give  the 
charm  by  surprise  to  the  incidents  of  novels ;  to  prefer  the  chapter 
of  accidents  to  the  practice  of  industry  and  forethought,  and  to 
forget,  or,  more  prooably,  not  to  know,  the  splendid  apostrophe 
of  Juvenal, — 

"  Nullum  numen  habes  si  sit  prudentia ;  nos  Te 
Nos,  Fortunu  deam  facimus  coeloque  locamus !  " 

But  unquestionably,  the  most  striking  Essay  in  the  volume 
before  us,  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Brimley,  on  the  "Poems  of 
Tennyson.*'  While,  however,  we  admire  the  nice  perception  of 
poetical  beauty  which  reigns  throughout  what  we  will  frankly 
denominate  this  beautiinl  Essay,  while  we  fully  appreciate  the 
exceptions  which  the  writer  so  respectfidly  ana  so  justly  takes 
against  our  author,  whom  he  evidently  idolizes,  we  must  say,  we 
differ  widely  from  him  in  what  we  think  the  overweening  es- 
timate which  he  forms  of  ilr.  Tennyson,  as  the  poet  of  his  day, 
as  Shakspere  and  Chaucer  were  respectively  of  theirs.  lie 
tells  us  that  it  has  often  happened  to  him  *'  to  meet  with  persons 
of  unquestioned  talent  and  good  taste,  who  profess  themselves 
unable  to  understand  why  Mr.  Tennyson  is  placed  so  high  among 
poets  as  his  admirers  are  inclined  to  place  him ;  who  say  they 
find  him  obscure  and  affected — ^the  writer  for  a  class  rather  than 
a  people."  This  is  not  the  exception  which  we  shoiUd  take ;  for 
we  are  not  aware  that  he  is  the  poet  of  any  class  except  of  that 
of  his  indiscriminate  admirers.  lie  has  originated  no  new 
school,  and,  perhaps,  no  poet  is  less  remarkable  for  the  enunci- 
ation of  any  comprehensive  or  novel  principles,  cither  literary  or 
social.  Without  assigning  him  to  any  specific  class,  we  still 
think,  that  if  there  had  been  no  Wordsworth  there  would  have 
been  no  Tennyson.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  has  extraordinary 
power  of  imagination,  but  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  canons 
of  that  poet,  and,  by  ^'irtne  of  them,  is  like  him,  some- 
times puerile,  and  often  unintelligible.  Not  a  few  of  his  poems 
remina  us  of  some  of  Turner's  paintings,  which  delight  the  eve 
bv  the  gorgeousness  of  their  colouring,  but  which,  from  the 
aosenoe  of  distinct  delineation,  affi>rd  to  the  mind  Imt  a  dreamy 
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pleasure,  as  compared  with  the  "  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss  ** 
inspired  by  masters  of  a  different  type.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  a  few  sentences  of  very  happy  dissertation  deserve  to 
be  quoted,  no  less  for  their  own  sake  than  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration:  — 

'*  Mt^ificent  similes  do  not  make  poetry,  but  they  are  among  its 
most  enective  means  of  filling  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  aetual 
grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  particular  scene  presented,  where  the  poet 
seizes,  not  upon  some  mere  superficial  resemblance  that  draws  the 
fancy  between  two  objects  essentially  different  in  the  general  feeling 
they  excite,  but  brings  in  a  phenomenon  of  nature,  which  excites 
feelings  analogous  to  those  belonging  to  the  event  or  scene  he  is 
narrating.  The  use  of  simile  and  figure,  not  only  enables  him  to  avoid 
encumbering  his  narrative  by  detail  and  epithet  and  general  terms 
otherwise  necessary  to  bring  his  object  before  the  mind,  but  asso- 
ciates that  object  at  once  and  spontaneously  with  the  feelings  be- 
longing to  the  illustrating  phenomenon — an  effect  which  comd  not 
be  produced  apart  from  this  device,  except  by  long  drawn-out  re- 
flections. Simile  and  figure,  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  short-hand, 
which  substitutes  well-known  things  for  the  imknown  qualities  of 
whatever  has  to  be  described,  and  which,  therefore,  gives  the  general 
effect  of  the  things  to  be  described,  without  necessitating  the  task  of 
minute  description.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  use  made 
of  these  forms  of  speech  by  the  man  of  wit,  who  intentionally  selects 
for  his  illustration  some  merely  accidental,  and  often  merely  verbal, 
resemblance  between  two  things,  essentially  different  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  feelings  they  excite.  But  the  poet,  in  his  impassioned  or 
serious  moods,  seizes,  not  on  resemblances,  but  true  analogies ;  and 
they  at  once  adorn  his  poetry  with  impressive  pictures,  and  convey 
his  meaning  with  force  and  brevity."— 5P.  247. 

In  all  this  we  quite  concur.  We  do  not  desire  in  poetry 
"long  drawn-out  reflections"  nor  "minute  description,"  and  we 
admire  any  method  which  conveys  "meaning  with  force  and 
brevity."  But  this  last  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  nan.  The  one 
thing  which  we  cannot  dispense  with  is  an  intelligible  meaning. 
Nor  should  the  discovery  of  this  require  a  laborious  search. 
That  toil  must  be  tolerated  in  a  mathematical  problem,  in  the 
solution  of  which  intense  exertion  of  mind  is  a  thing  of  course ; 
but  not  so  with  poetry,  which  is,  as  Horace  savs,  "  anitnis  natum 
jurandis;*'  here  we  expect  not  exercise  but  mdulgence — not  a 
struggle,  but  a  repast ;  and  the  taste  for  exhuming  a  doubtful 
meaning,  like  a  disputable  fossil  bone,  from  a  poem,  is  as  unna- 
tural as  that  of  a  lover  whose  most  intense  desire  should  be,  not 
to  caress  his  mistress,  but  to  dissect  her.  We  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  in  bar  of  such  demands  as  these  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  penned  the  following  lines : — 
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"THE  POET'S  MIND. 

'*  Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

"With  thy  shallow  wit, 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind, 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river, 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind. 

"  Dark-browed  sophist,  come  not  anear, 
All  the  place  is  Doly  ground ; 
HoUow  smile  and  frozen  sneer, 

Come  not  here ; 
Holy  water  will  I  pour 
Into  every  spicy  flower 
Of  the  laurel  shrubs  that  hedge  it  around. 
The  flowers  would  faint  at  your  cruel  cheer ; 
In  your  eye  there  is  death, 
There  is  frost  in  your  breath 
"Which  would  blight  the  plants 
Where  you  stand ;  you  cannot  hear 
From  the  groves  within 
The  wild  birds'  din. 

In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry  bird  chants  ; 
It  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  you  came  in. 
In  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 

Like  sheet  lightning. 

Ever  brightening, 
With  a  low  melodious  thunder ; 
All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
From  the  brain  of  the  purple  fountain 
Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder. 
It  springs  on  a  level  of  bowery  lawn. 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  Heaven  above, 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love ; 
And  yet  though  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  full. 
You  never  would  hear  it,  your  ears  are  so  dull ; 
So  keep  where  you  are,  you  are  foul  with  sin, 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  you  came  in." 

We  think  the  pervading  sentiment  of  these  lines  both  objec- 
tionable and  unworthy.  It  is  too  evident  that  the  "  low-browed 
sophist"  is  but  the  bete  noir  better  known  as  the  critic ;  while  the 
introductory  passage  especially  would  seem  to  intimate  that  poems 
are  only  to  be  read  andjudged  of  by  poets.  Both  these  notions  are 
most  objectionable.  In  poetry,  as  in  eyery  other  form  of  dis- 
course which  addresses  itself  to  the  human  mind,  whereyer  there 
is  not  logic  the  yaeuum  is  simply  the  synonyme  of  nonsense ; 
while,  whereyer  there  is  a  logical  sequence  oi  ideas^  it  requires 
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no  poet  to  interpret  their  meaning  or  to  appreciate  their  fitness 
and  beauty.  Milton  feared  no  "  low-browed  sophist ; "  nor  need 
Mr.  Tennyson,  so  long  as  he  respects  his  own  fame  and  the 
understanding  of  his  readers. 

K  poetry  had  been  written  for  the  perusal  and  enjoyment  of 
poets  alone,  so  small  would  have  been  the  market  ana  so  scanty 
the  demand,  that  not  one-thousandth  part  of  the  poetical  litera- 
ture that  we  possess  would  have  existed  to  form  the  materials  of 
our  criticism.  In  a  word,  the  final  cause  of  poetry  is  the  delec- 
tation of  the  uniyersal  mind ;  and  whatever  does  not  ftdfil  this 
condition  is  no  poetry  at  all.  The  writer  of  the  Essay  before  us 
— Mr.  Brimley — ^is  evidently  enamoured  of  Tennyson.  He  has 
developed  his  beauties  and  analyzed  his  poetical  genius  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  His  Essay  is  equally  philosophical  and 
eloquent.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  a  more  mature  observa- 
tion and  a  more  ca,refiil  practice  in  the  art  of  criticism  will  issue  in 
a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  than  is  exhibited  in  the  admira- 
ble Essay  before  us ;  we  would  exhort  him  to  subdue  his  enthu- 
siasm and  to  cultivate  that  sober  judgment  which  he  evidently 
possesses,  and  then  we  shall  hail  him  in  words  that  are,  doubtless, 
familiar  to  him — 

"  Macte  tua  virtute,  puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra." 

The  last  Essay  in  this  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  **  Influence  of  Classical  Studies  upon  General  Education." 
Upon  this  subject  great  errors  are  prevalent  even  amongst  the 
most  sensible  parents  of  the  present  day.  If  the  more  aostract 
studies  of  mamematics  are  held  to  be  useM  as  a  mental  disci- 
pline, how  much  more  highly  should  we  value  those  pursuits 
which,  dealing  with  objects,  with  opinions,  and  with  thoughts, 
come  home  to  the  busmess  and  the  bosom  of  every  individual. 
It  is  the  study  of  language  which  constitutes  the  introduction  to 
logic,  to  philosophy,  and  to  literature,  while  the  nice  and  minute 
distinctions  involved  in  that  study,  afford,  in  our  opinion,  as 
perfect  a  gymnasium  to  the  mind  of  the  student  as  all  the  inter- 
minable changes  into  which  a-\-x  can  be  tortured  by  the  alchemy 
of  algebra.  "Language,"  says  Mr.  Mill  (LogiCy  c.  i.  1) — an 
authority  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  partiality — 
*'  language  is  evidently,  and  by  the  admission  of  all  pnilosophers, 
one  of  the  principal  instruments  or  helps  of  thought ;  ana  anv 
imperfection  in  the  instrument  or  in  the  mode  of  employing  it 
is  confessedly  liable,  still  more  than  in  almost  any  other  art,  to 
confuse  and  impede  the  process,  and  destroy  all  groimd  of  con- 
fidence in  the  result.  For  a  mind  not  previously  versed  in  the 
meaning  and  right  use  of  the  various  kmds  of  words  to  attempt 
the  fltaay  of  methods  of  philosophizing  would  be  as  if  some  one 
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should  attempt  to  make  himself  an  astronomical  observer  having 
never  learnt  to  adjust  the  focal  distance  of  his  optical  instru- 
ments  so  as  to  see  distinctly." 

We  cannot  follow  the  writer  through  his  elaborate  disserta- 
tions on  the  various  studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  but 
we  agree  with  him  entirelv  in  thinking  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  is  the  great  lever  of  the  youthfm  mind.  Since  while  it 
accustoms  the  student  to  the  perception  of  the  nicest  distinctions, 
it  brings  him  acquainted  with  a  field  of  knowledge  which  he  may 
till  for  exercise,  and  from  which  he  may  reap,  though  imsown, 
the  richest  harvests  of  literature.  We  are  far  fix>m  disparaging 
the  studv  of  the  most  abstract  mathematics;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  man  who  has  mastered  such  works  as  those 
of  Bacon  and  Butler  will  be  cceteris  paribus  more  than  a  match 
for  the  senior  wrangler  who  has  gleaned  his  honours  from  the 
differential  culciUus.  There  are  some  studies  so  purely  disci- 
plinary as  to  remind  us  of  the  prison  labour  of  turning  a  crank 
that  only  grinds  the  air ;  while  that  commended  by  me  writer 
before  us  is  one  of  those  whose  reward  is  with  it,  and  resembles 
rather  the  application  of  geological  science  to  mining  operations 
where  the  tou  is  directly  connected  with  the  treasure.  "  Men 
talk  contemptuously/'  says  Mr.  Clark,  in  a  concluding  paragraph 
— which  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  of  his  Essay — 

"  Men  talk  contemptuously  of  the  dead  langua^s,  when  to  this 
day  all  the  intellect  of  civilized  Europe  breathes  their  spirit  and  takes 
their  form.  Are  they  dead  to  us  ?  From  the  teachins  of  schoolmen, 
legists,  and  churchmen — from  the  study  and  imitation  of  classical 
authors — from  our  personal  intercoiu^e  with  France— from  the 
influence  of  modem  '  romance'  literature — the  English  language  baa 
become  crowded  with  classical  words,  Latin  and  Latinized  Greek, 
and  often  recast  in  a  classical  mould.  No  writer  who  is  bound  by 
the  laws  of  the  English  language  can  emancipate  himself  from  the 
fetters  of  Home.  We  must  accept  the  past,  which  we  cannot  alter. 
Wherever  men  have  surpassed  their  forefathers,  they  have  done  so 
not  by  ignoring  the  efforts  and  advances  previously  made,  but  by 
studying  and  mastering  them,  and  by  makmg  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment  of  former  men  a  starting  point  for  their  own  investigations. 
But  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  nd  ourselves  of  the  inheritance  which 
consists  not  only  of  lands  and  houses,  nor  yet  of  institutions,  lan- 
guage, and  nianiicfs,  but  also  of  sentiments,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
thought,  ^lan  has  a  collective  as  well  as  an  individual  life.  The 
great  human  soul  never  dies ;  and  the  noblest  study  to  which  any 
one  man  can  devote  himself  next  after  the  study  of  ^Him  '  in  whom 
we  live,  and  n)ove,  and  have  our  being,*  is  the  birth,  and  nurture,  and 
growth  of  human  intellect ;  and  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
first  fruitful  gems  of  philosophy  were  planted,  and  the  first  fiowers  of 
immortal  poetry  blossomed,  oy  the  banks  of  the  Oredan  sea,  except 
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only  that  deeper  philosophy  and  that  8ubliraer  poetry  which  sprang 
beside  the  brook  of  Siloam  beneath  the  breath  of  God.** — Pp.  307-8. 

On  the  whole,  we  hail  this  work  as  the  first  instalment  from 
the  resident  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  the 
elegant  literature  of  the  age.  The  design  is  worthy  of  the 
Umyersity,  and  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the  design. 


Abt.  Vil. — The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  H. 
Vols.  iii.  and  It.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.  1855. 

After  six  or  seven  years  of  anxious  expectation,  the  public  have 
at  length  dutohed  a  third  and  fourth  volimie  of  ''  Macaulav's 
History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II."  This 
event  affords  an  unusual  exception  to  the  inffl)ired  maxim,  that 
''  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  T^e  heart  of  Great 
Britain  has  never  sickened,  though  the  intellectual  curiosity  of 
the  whole  literary  world  has  been  held  so  long  in  the  uneasy 
attitude  of  expectation.  The  two  preceding  volumes  had  only 
stimulated  the  appetite  of  all  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  all  the 
thinkers  on  the  constitutional  history  of  this  country,  "  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  time."  The  marvellous  eloquence  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
miscalled  by  the  powerful  critic  of  the  Times  newspaper  "his 
hopeless  volubility,"  has  already  excited  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  literarv  pubuc  of  Europe,  that  the  esnpected  volumes  were 
awaited  with  an  amount  of  impatience  sufficient  to  gratify  the 
largest  ambition  of  the  greatest  historian.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  distinguished  man  9f  his  age.  His  vast 
learning  is  under  the  control  of  a  still  vaster  intellect,  and  so  far 
from  being  lavished  in  extenso  on  the  reader,  no  one  can  peruse 
his  writings  without  seeing  that  he  is  acquainted  himself  only 
with  the  hidings  of  the  author's  power.  He  is  the  most  allusive 
writer  of  his  age,  and  it  requires  a  reader  almost  as  accomplished 
as  himself  fiilly  to  appreciate  either  his  parliamentaiQr  eloquence 
or  his  more  studied  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
For  one  of  the  earliest,  and  we  are  tempted  to  sav,  the  best  of 
liis  literary  productions — ^we  refer  to  his  Essay  on  Milton,  in  the 
•*  Edinburgh  Review," — ^he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  apologize  ; 
and,  in  conversation  with  the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  has 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  it,  and  designated  it  as  puerile, 
quoting  a  conversational  criticism  with  the  late  Robert  Hall  in 
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defence  of  his  self-denying  judgment.  We  humbly  venture  to 
differ  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Hall,  "  toto  ccslo,"  We  think  that 
with  all  the  more  matured  experience  which  increasing  age  can 
confer,  we  shall  ever  regard  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  English  com- 
position. It  reminds  us  of  the  ''  Comus  "  of  Milton,  produced  at 
something  like  the  same  age ;  the  poetic  genius  of  which  out- 
weighs the  whole  bulk  of  the  "  Paradise  Kegained/'  on  which 
he  capriciously  prided  himself;  and  not  a  few  books  of  the 
immortal  epic,  which  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English  lan- 
raage  shall  endure,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Mr. 
Macaulay  seems  to  distrust  the  inspirations  of  his  fresh  and 
early  genius,  and  to  attach  more  value  to  the  intellectual  bullion 
in  his  coffers  than  to  those  diamonds  of  his  youth,  which  no  gold 
can  buy. 

We  fancy  that  the  criticisms  on  the  beauty  of  style  which 
adorned  his  first  two  volumes  has  told  upon  his  literary  taste. 
By  a  condition  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  write  otherwise  than 
eloquently ;  but  we  think  that  the  criticisms  to  which  we  have 
referred,  have  induced  him  to  tone  down  the  colouring  of  his 
composition  in  the  volumes  before  us  to  something  more  like  the 
neutral  tint  which  a  rigid  prescription  has  assigned  to  the 
historic  style.  The  work  having  been  published  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  month  of  December,  and  consisting  as  it  does  of 
sixteen  hundred  jpages,  we  are  necessarily  precluded  from  a  com- 
plete analpis  of  its  contents.  We  propose,  therefore^  in  this 
orief  preliminary  review  to  glance  at  some  of  its  cardinal  features 
and  to  reserve  for  our  next  number  a  critical  notice  of  the  sub- 
stance and  style  of  the  work. 

Tlie  first  main  fact  apparent  on  these  long  expected  volumes 
is  that  they  cover  a  space  of  eiffht  or  nine  years  only ;  com- 
mencing at  the  Proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688,  and 
closing  with  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  Haa  the  volumes 
embraced  the  record  of  the  French,  or  even  of  the  American, 
war — had  they  painted  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon— or  that 
better  rising  of  General  Washington,  which  never  knew  a 
decline — ^the  world  would  have  had  a  heartier  confidence  in  the 
interest  which  they  seem  destined  to  exert.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, come  within  sight  of  either  of  these  great  topics.  Interest- 
ing as  the  era  must  ever  be  to  a  political  student,  it  does  not 
embrace  the  grandest  historical  events,  nor  does  it  witness  those 
public  characters  which  the  turmoils  and  earthquakes  of  nations 
cause  to  emerge  high  above  the  surface  of  ordinary  history.  Nor 
again  does  it  himiMi  those  pre-eminently  dramatic  *'  sitoations,*' 
in  which  nations  attain  their  zenith  and  empires  crumble,  and  in 
which  the  grand  crises  of  public  events  constitute  the  landmarks 
of  history. 
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Yet  such  a  time  was,  perhaps,  especially  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  such  a  historian  as  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  was  the  great 
transitional  era  of  the  British  nation.  The  advances  of  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious,  among  the  British  people  are  ever 
coincident  with  the  highest  development  alike  of  their  genius 
and  their  prosperitv.  lie  material  grandeur  of  a  nation  tinder 
a  "  grand  monarche-  is  but  a  temporary  flush ;  it  ever  ends  in  a 
reaction,  such  as  Tacitus  describes  as  the  characteristic  of  his 
own  times,  in  which  genius  lanc:uishes  and  literature  dies ;  while 
the  foundations  of  constitution£d  freedom,  laid  by  a  king  who,  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  is  a  ''testator  to  a  posterity 
which  he  embraces  as  his  dWn,"  leaves  as  his  trophies  ''  occulta 
spoUa  et  plurea  de  pace  triumpkos,"  bequeathing  a  name  which, 
Aough  not  encircled  with  the  laurels  of  Tictoiy,  Uvea  thiouffh 
generations  in  the  homage  of  mankind.  Postenty  foreet  the 
elegant  idlers  who  set  the  jewels  in  the  crown,  but  they  hold  in 
everlasting  remembrance  the  men  who  broke  the  rocks  in  pieces 
and  made  a  pathway  for  the  people. 

The  royal  statesman  who  forms  the  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
foreground  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  historical  tableau,  must  be  placed 
in  the  latter  of  these  categories.  He  was  the  sower  of  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  this  country,  and  not  the  more  favoured 
reaper  of  their  fruits ;  and  he  sowed  in  tears.  Great  difficulties 
beset  his  enterprise,  and  small  thanks  rewarded  his  toils ;  yet 
from  the  materials  of  such  a  life  and  such  a  reign,  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  presented  to  us  a  narrative  of  surpassing  interest.  We  will 
use  the  words  in  which  the  earliest  critic  of  this  work,  the 
faamred  reviewer  of  the  Times  describes  the  elaborate  banquet 
provided  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  establishment  of  our  public 
liberties  on  their  present  b^is — the  consolidation  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  part  of  the  fiEure ;  the  rest  is  the  story  of  the  vindication  by 
a  just  war  of  our  Protestant  spirit  and  of  our  independence  as  a 
nation.  The  domestic  and  the  foreign  issues  are  combined 
together  in  origin,  course,  and  consequences,  and  constitute  an 
historic  unity.  Against  the  English  interest  in  both  of  them 
were  arrayed  the  **  grand  monarche,*'  the  aboriginal  Irish,  the 
avowed  hostility  of  the  Non-jurors,  and  the  more  dangerous 
hostility  of  the  great  Whig  grandees  "  who  were  ready  to  take 
any  oath,  and  whom  no  oam  could  bind."  The  marshals  of 
France  for  the  most  part  prevailed  over  William  in  the  field ; 
his  secret  enemies  commanded  his  fleets  and  armies,  had  charge 
of  his  arsenals,  add  held  seats  at  his  council  board.  He  was 
thwarted  by  a  jealous  parliament  and  by  a  reluctant  nation,  and 
he  was  in  extreme  peru  from  the  bullets  of  traitors ;  above  all,  he 
had  to  weather  a  terrible  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  All 
these  obstadeB  Mr.  Macaulay  hfis  to  recount  in  his  Bataviadt, 
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and  he  can  boast  how  William  eventually  surmounted  them,  how 
peace  followed  abroad  and  at  home ;  how  England  resumed  her 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  European  powers,  how  internal  prosperity 
succeeded  peace,  and  successful  enterprise  attended  freedom^  and 
how  England  hailed  the  dawning  of  a  happier  age. 

But  the  reader  will  be  desirous  before  arriving  at  the  close  of 
this  brief  preliminary  notice,  of  getting  a  foretaste  of  the  work 
itself,  by  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating 
his  subject.  Without,  therefore,  encroaching  on  the  analysis 
which  we  reserve  as  the  ^subject  of  a  more  extended  notice  in  our 
next  number,  we  will  present  one  or  two  passages  of  a  general 
and  comprehensive  character.  The*  following  is  the  historian's 
description  of  the  political  difficulties  which  beset  the  new 
monarch,  and  it  supplies  the  key  to  the  political  complication  of 
the  time: — 

"  Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his  situation  were  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  whom,  new  as  he  was  to  the 
details  of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely  for  information  about 
men  and  things.  There  was,  indeed,  no  want  of  ability  among  his 
chief  coimsellors,  but  one  half  of  their  ability  was  employed  in 
counteracting  the  other  half.  Between  the  Lord  President  and  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  there  was  an  inveterate  enmity.  It  had  begun 
twelve  years  before,  when  Danby  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  per- 
secutor of  Nonconformists,  an  uncompromising  defender  of  prero- 
gative, and  when  Halifax  was  rising  to  distinction,  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  country  party. 

"  Official  experience  was  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  among  the 
Tories;  hearty  attachment  to  the  new  settlement  almost  exclusively 
among  the  Whigs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  king  that  the  know- 
ledge and  the  zeal  which,  combined,  make  a  valuable  servant  of  the 
state,  must  at  that  time  be  had  separately  or  not  at  all.  If  he  em- 
ployed men  of  one  party  there  was  great  risk  of  mistakes.  If  he  em- 
ployed men  of  the  other  party  there  w  as  great  risk  of  treachery.  If 
he  employed  men  of  both  parties  there  was  still  some  risk  of  mistakes, 
there  was  still  some  risk  of  treachery,  and  to  these  risks  was  added 
the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  might  join  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  it 
was  beyond  his  power  to  mix  them." — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  63 — 67. 

"  The  two  Secretaries  of  State  were  constantly  labouring  to  draw 
their  master  in  diametricallv  opposite  directions.  Every  scheme, 
every  person  recommended  by  one  of  them  was  reprobated  by  the 
other.  Nottingham  was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  the  old 
Boundhead  party,  the  party  which  had  taken  the  life  of  Charles  I., 
and  had  plotted  against  the  life  of  Charles  II.,  was  in  principle  Ee- 
publican,  and  that  the  Tories  were  the  only  true  friends  of  Monarchy. 
Shrewsbury  replied,  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends  of  Monarchy, 
but  that  they  regarded  James  as  their  Monarch.  Nottingham  was 
always  bringmg  to  the  closet  intelligence  of  the  wild  day-dreams  in 
which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calTs  he^  the  remains  of  the  once  for- 
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midable  party  party  of  Bradshaw  and  Ireton,  still  indulged  at  taverns 
in  the  city.  Shrewsbury  produced  ferocious  lampoons  which  the 
Jacobites  dropped  every  day  in  the  coffee-houses.  *  Every  Whig,* 
said  the  Tory  Secretary,  *  ia  an  enemy  of  your  Majesty's  prerogative.' 
'  Every  Tory,'  said  the  Whig  Secretary,  *  is  an  enemy  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's title.' 

"At  the  Treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies  and 
quarrels.  Both  the  First  Commissioner,  Mordaunt,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous  Whigs ;  but,  though 
they  held  the  same  political  creed,  their  tempers  differed  widely. 
Mordaunt  was  volatile,  dissipated,  and  generous.  The  wits  of  that 
time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  he  flew  about  from  Hampton  Court 
to  the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  from  the  Boyal  Exchange  back  to  Hamp- 
ton Court.  How  he  found  time  for  dress,  politics,  love-making,  and 
ballad-making,  was  a  wonder.  Delamere  was  gloomy  and  acrimonious, 
austere  in  his  private  morals,  and  punctual  in  his  devotions,  but 
greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  The  two  principal  Ministers  of  Finance, 
therefore,  became  enemies,  and  agreed  odly  in  hating  their  colleague 
Godolphin.  What  business  had  he  at  Whitehall  in  these  days  of 
Protestant  ascendancy,  he  who  had  sate  at  the  same  board  with 
Papists,  he  who  had  never  scrupled  to  attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  mass  ?  The  most  provoking  circumstance 
was  that  Godolphin,  though  his  name  stood  only  third  in  the  com- 
mission, was  really  First  Lord;  for  in  financial  knowledge  and  in 
habits  of  business  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  were  mere  children  when 
compared  with  him,  and  this  William  soon  discovered." 

We  will  only  introduce  one  other  quotation,  and  it  shall  be 
the  graphic  passage  in  which  he  delineates  the  causes  of  the 
king  s  personal  unpopularity :  — 

"  To  the  English  he  appeared  in  a  most  imfortunate  point  of  view. 
He  was  at  once  too  near  to  them  and  too  far  from  them.  He  lived 
among  them,  so  that  the  smallest  peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner 
could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he  lived  apart  from  them,  and 
was  to  the  last  a  foreigner  in  speech,  taste,  and  habits. 

"  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns  had  long  been  to 
preside  over  the  society  of  the  capital.  That  function  Charles  II. 
had  performed  with  mimense  success.  His  easy  bow,  his  good 
stories,  his  style  of  dancing  and  playing  tennis,  the  sound  ot  his 
cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to  all  London.  One  day  he  was  seen 
among  the  elms  of  St.  James's  Park,  chatting  with  Dryden  about 
poetry.  Another  day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Durfey's  shoulder  ;  and 
his  Majesty  was  taking  a  second,  whUe  his  companion  sang  *  Phillida, 
Phillida,'  or  *  To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse.'  James, 
with  much  less  vivacity  and  good  nature,  was  accessible,  and,  to 
de   who   did  not  cross   him,    civil.     But   of  this    sociableness 

'iOiam  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom  came  forth  from  his 
closet ;  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  pubHc  rooms  he  stood  among 
the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stem  and  abstracted,  making  no 
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jest  and  smiling  at  none.  His  fireezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry 
and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  when  he  could  keep  silence 
no  longer,  disgusted  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  masters,  called 
Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated  about  race  cups,  or  rallied  about 
actresses.  The  women  missed  the  homage  due  to  their  sex.  They 
observed  that  the  King  spoke  in  a  somewhat  imperious  tone  even 
to  the  wile  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely  loved 
and  esteemed.  They  were  amused  and  shocked  to  see  him  when 
tho  Princess  Anne  dined  with  him,  and  when  the  first  green  peas 
of  the  year  were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the  whole  dish  without 
offering  a  spoonful  to  her  Royal  Highness  ;  and  they  pronounced 
that  this  great  soldier  and  politician  was  no  better  than  a  Low 
Dutch  bear.  ? 

"  One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  was  his 
bad  English.  He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  well.  His  accent 
was  foreign ;  his  diction  was  inelegant ;  and  his  vocabulary  seems 
to  have  been  no  larger  than  was  necessary  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  expressing  himself,  and 
to  his  consciousness  that  his  pronunciation  was  bad,  must  be  partly 
ascribed  the  taciturnity  and  the  short  answers  which  gave  so  much 
offence.  Our  literature  he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  under- 
standing. He  never  once,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed  himself 
at  the  theatre.  The  poets  who  wrote  Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise 
complained  that  their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  panegyrical  odes 
of  that  age  will,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much 
by  his  ignorance.'* — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  60 — 52. 

In  closing  these  volumes  for  the  present,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  regret  at  the  faint  prospect  they  afford  of  the  completion  of 
this  noble  work.  We  heartily  wish  Mr.  Macaulay  the  longevity 
of  his  late  accomplished  friend,  Samuel  Rogers,  who,  since  we 
conmienced  this  notice,  expired  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five ; 
but  even  should  this  wish  be  realLzed,  and  should  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  be  co-extensive  with  his  life,  he  will  not  have 
fulfilled  his  design,  if,  as  in  the  portion  before  us,  he  should  take 
as  much  time  in  the  composition  of  his  volmnes  as  was  occupied 
by  the  events  they  narrate. 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  tlie  Old  Testament^  revised  from  Critical 
Sources;  heiiig  an  attempt  to  present  a  purer  and  more  correct  Text 
than  the  received  one  of  Van  der  Hooght;  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
existing  Materials;  mth  the  principal  various  Readings  found  in 
MSSm  ancient  versions,  Jewish  books  and  Writers,  ParaUels,  Quota- 
tions, ffc,  dc.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  London:  Bagster, 
1855.  pp.  xvi.  and  2QQ,  (lOs.  6d.) 

We  trust  that  this  carefully-executed  volume  may  materially 
advance  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  scrip^ 
tures,  especially  in  this  country. 

Many  must  be  aware  of  the  great  vagueness  of  thought  which 
prevails  on  the  subject,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  well  informed.  Some  acquiesce  in  treating  the 
common  Hebrew  text  as  though  it  were  perfect,  while  others  fly 
off  into  the  most  boundless  licence  of  conjecture ;  and  others 
again  adopt  anything  which  seems  to  them  to  be  evidence  against 
the  common  Hebrew  text,  without  weighing  at  all  what  may  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  or  whether  the  suffered  evidence  be  really 
such  as  will  bear  examination.  That  this  is  now  the  state  of  the 
ease,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the 
suWect. 

The  common  Hebrew  text  is  followed  implicitly  by  some,  from 
the  difficulty  which  they  feel  in  turning  to  anything  better,  and 
from  the  want  oi  Hebrew  authorities  for  anything  like  a  thorough 
revision,  which  would  carry  us  farther  back  than  the  Masoretic 
age,  or  about  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

Licence  of  conjecture  prevails,  especially  amongst  those  who 
have  either  studied  Hebrew  tcithout  points,  or  whose  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  very  superficial :  they  find  difiicidties  and  , 
discrepancies  where  none  really  exist,  and  they  exhibit  not  un- 
frequently  a  temerity  which  is  as  surprising  as  would  be  that  of 
a  schoolboy,  unable  easily  to  construe  Xenophon,  who  undertook 
to  restore  the  text  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

A  resting  on  supposed  or  partial  evidence  is  commonly  the 
procedure  of  those,  who  have  in  some  manner  imbibed  a  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Hebrew  text  as  transmitted  by  the 
Jews,  and  thus  they  have  recourse  to  the  LXX.,  to  the  Sama- 
ritan copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  anything  else  which  they  can 
use  for  their  purposes.  Such  persons  often  acquire  an  influence 
which  is  far  from  beneficial ;  since  partial  truths,  which  they 
state,  are  remembered  and  used  by  those  who  are  imable  to 
weigh  them.  Thus  it  is  that  we  hear  so  often  that  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  in  two  thousand 
places,  in  opposition  to  the  conmion  Hebrew  text ;  such  a  state- 
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ment  makes  a  deep  impression,  as  long  as  the  converse  of  the 
picture  is  kept  out  of  sight.  And  thus  the  authority  of  the 
LXX.,  or  of  the  Samaritan  copy  (according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  under  discussion)  is  considered  to  be  greatly  con- 
firmed. But  let  the  ichole  truth  be  stated,  that  mfar  more  than 
two  thousand  places  the  LXX.  agrees  in  the  Pentateuch  with 
the  common  Hebrew  text,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Samaritan 
copy,  and  then  let  it  be  added  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  large  additions,  and  the  great  characteristic  readings  of 
the  Samaritan,  and  then  a  very  diflFerent  impression  is  pro- 
duced,— an  impression,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  true  one.  Were 
it  not  for  the  effect  of  partial  information,  we  should  not  see 
modem  writers  occasionally  upholding  the  Samaritan  readings 
when  they  appear  to  agree  with  the  LXX.;  and  also,  by  a 
great  inconsistency,  when  they  differ  most  \v4dely :  thus,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  some  may  gravely  contend  that  the  Samaritan 
addition  at  the  end  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  Exodus  xx., 
has  strong  claims  to  be  received  as  genuine ;  though  opposed  as 
it  is  by  the  Hebrew  copies,  by  the  LXX.,  and  other  versions 
£rom  the  Hebrew,  by  the  tenor  of  the  context,  and  by  the  con- 
tents ;  for  in  this  Samaritan  interpolation,  God,  at  Mount  Sinai, 
is  made  to  give  instruction  about  erecting  an  altar  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  which  he  is  made  to  describe  as  situated  beyond  Jordan, 
towards  the  we%t.  Such  is  the  unsatisfactory  stat«  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism,  even  amongst  those  who  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Davidson's  is  a  vigorous  attempt  to  rescue 
Biblical  students  from  this  kind  of  imcertainty;  and  this  he 
does  by  presenting  the  evidence  which  bears  on  every  important 
variation  which  is  at  all  supported  by  what  can  be  regarded  as 
testimony. 

Comparatively  little  u%q  has  been  made  of  the  extensive  colla- 
tions of  Eennicott  and  De  Eossi.  Indeed  the  feeling  which  the 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  excited,  was  more  one  of  dis- 
appointment probably,  than  of  satisfaction ;  for  it  was  evident 
to  all  who  were  capable  of  forming  a  judmient,  that  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  copies  from  one  anotner,  was  far  less  than 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  and  that  the  materials  for 
criticism  thus  afforded  were  proportionately  meagre.  But  if 
this  was  a  disappointment,  at  least  one  important  fact  was 
brought  clearly  into  light,  the  substantial  integrity  with  which 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  transmitted  from  the  seventh 
centurj',  and  onward ;  so  that  whatever  injuries  of  importance 
the  text  had  received,  they  must  be  anterior  to  that  date ;  and 
that  the  whole  had  been' transmitted,  as  it  had  then  been  re- 
ceived, with  the  injuries  wrought  by  time  and  chance,  neither 
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concealed  by  false  masonry,  nor  yet  repaired  with  material  of  a 
different  quality  and  nature 

Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  describes  its 
plan  and  object,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  done  as  to  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew  text,  on 
grounds  of  critical  evidence. 

Ilis  plan  exhibits  two  special  features,  (1.)  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence such  readings  as  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  adopted, 
in  preference  to  those  which  stand  in  the  common  Hebrew 
editions ;  and  (2.)  also  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  readings 
which  differ  from  the  common  text,  and  which  can  be  considered 
as  at  all  important. 

In  the  digest  of  various  readings,  the  word  or  words  of  Van 
der  Hooght's  text  stand  first  {except  when  Br.  Davidsan  proposes 
another  reading  as  preferable) ;  then  come  the  variations  with  a 
compendious  statement  of  authorities.  When  a  reading  which 
Dr.  Davidson  proposes  for  adoption  takes  the  lead,  the  autho- 
rities in  its  favour  are  immediately  stated. 

It  was  originally  Dr.  Davidson's  plan  to  admit  the  whole  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  so  as  to  have  produced  an  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  criticallv  revised;  "but,"  he  says,  "imforeseen 
obstacles  occurred  to  thwart  his  design.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  determined  to  print  the  various  readings  alone,  the  author 
could  only  mark  in  theni  those  which  he  judged  to  be  the  true 
ones."    P.  X. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Hamilton's  "  Codex  Criticus" 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible — the  first  attempt,  in  fact,  at  revision, — 
will  see  that  Dr.  Davidson  advances  far  beyond  the  point  reached 
(or  even  aimed  at)  in  that  work ;  and  many  who  would  find  it 
impossible  to  considt  habitually  the  volumes  of  Xennicott  and 
I)e  Rossi  (even  if  they  were  able  to  refer  to  them  occasionally) 
will  be  able  to  use  the  results  condensed  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with 
ease  as  well  as  with  profit. 

We  must  not  to  omit  mention,  that  here  and  there,  by  an 
occasional  short  note.  Dr.  Davidson  conveys  a  great  deal  oi  in- 
formation in  a  few  words  :  this  is  especially  the  case  in  certain 
passages  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  corrupt,  but  to  which, 
if  rightly  understood,  no  exception  can  be  taken  on  critical  or 
other  grounds.  One  of  these  notes  we  will  quote,  as  showing 
clearly  what  we  mean,  and  as  being  one  of  the  things,  which  in 
a  work  exclusively  critical,  admits  of  continuous  quotation. 

"  Deut.  X.  6.  This  verse  has  been  generally  deemed  corrupt.  On 
comparing  Numb,  xxxiii.  31,  it  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  marched 
in  an  opposite  way  from  that  here  given,  viz.,  from  Moserah  to  Bene- 
j.iakan ;  and  in  Numb.  xx.  22 ;  xxx.  30,  it  is  said,  that  Aaron  died  at 
Mount  Hor,  not  as  here  at  Moserah.     The  Samaritan  agrees  hero 
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with  Numb.  xx.  22 ;  xxx.  80 ;  xxxiii.  81,  but  appears  to  have  been 
corrected  from  these  places.  Some  critics,  as  Kennicott  and  Q^ddes, 
suppose  that  the  text  should  be  amended  from  the  Samaritan,  while 
Capellus  and  Horybigant  think  that  there  is  an  interpolation.  The 
former  suspects  verses  6,  7 ;  tlie  latter  6,  7,  9,  9.  With  Horybigant 
Jahn  appears  to  agree.  But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing 
corruption  or  interpolation.  In  Xumb.  xxxiii.  is  related  the  journey 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  at  which  latter  place  they  turned  back  and 
wandered  thirty-eight  years,  verses  30, 31,  of  Numb,  xxxiii.,  contain- 
ing places  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited  by  the  Israelites 
on  the  return  to  Kadosh.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  went  from 
Beeroth  Bene-jaakan  to  Mount  Hor,  as  stated  in  the  present  place, 
they  had  left  Kadesh  for  the  last  time,  and  were  journeying  to  the 
Jordan.  Tliere  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Mount  Uor  was 
also  named  Meserah.  Hence,  neither  the  sixth  verse,  nor  any  of  the 
following  ones,  should  bo  disturbed.** 


'%nd  Itotites. 


The  Rivulet ;  n  Contribution  to  Sacred  Sotuf.     By  Thomas  T.  Lynch. 
London :  Eobert  Theobald.     1855.     Price  48.  6d. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  with  a  more  appropriate  title.  As  the 
rivulet  refreshes  the  thirsty,  brings  music  to  nis  ear,  and  cheers  him 
by  the  gladness  of  its  onward  flow,  so  will  this  charming  volume  re- 
fresh and  delight  the  heart  of  thi*  Christian.  The  book  is  dest^ribed 
in  the  preface,  as  "  one  of  short  Christian  poems,  to  peruse  for 
stimulus  and  sol.ice,  or  to  sing  in  family  and  s<K*ial  communion.** 
While  it  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  the  former  of  these  objects,  we 
believe  it  will  bi»  found  admirablv  to  subserve  the  latter  also,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  \)econie  a  favourite  in  hundretls  of 
musical  families,  its  hynuis  gr  idunily  taking  their  places  among  those 
which  have  heen  long  consecrated  by  dear  and  hallowed  associations. 
To  facilitate  this  use  of  the  volume,  the  author  has  given  refereni*ea 
to  tunes  in  the  Psaimist,  In  rt>ading  these  poems  we  are  sometimea 
strongly  reminded  of  George  Herbert,  sometimes  of  Tennyson,  occa- 
sionally of  Longfellow,  and  not  seldom,  in  passages  where  strong 
thought  takes  its  rise  in  deep  feeling,  and  when  the  extremity  of 
human  want  shows  itself  as  meitin;^  to  a  vigorous  efl^ort  for  divine 
aid,  of  Elizabeth  Barntt  Browning.  Yet  is  Mr.  Lynch  no  imitator: 
we  n»fi::ird  oriij^inality  as  being  «ni»*  of  his  chief  ehanu»toristics,  and  the 
resemblance  to  the  various  |>oets  wi»  have  natned  as  arising  fn>m  his 
large  compass  of  heart  and  mind.  That  quick  sensibility  to  the  in- 
fluencca  of  nature,  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  poet,  is  very  evi- 
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dent  in  these  pages,  and  gives  to  them  the  freshness  and  impulsive- 
ness to  which  they  owe  no  small  part  of  their  power.  For  instances 
of  this,  as  we  have  not  space  for  quotations,  we  will  refer  the  reader 
who  may  hecome  possessed  of  the  book,  to  the  poems  12,  18,  57,  and 
61 ;  and  for  poems  whose  tendency  is  to  nerve  the  spirit  for  a  noble 
part  in  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  to  Nos.  38,  54,  86,  amongst 
many  others.  Every  reader,  however,  will  soon  find  for  himself  the 
turns  and  bends  in  the  Rivulet  where  to  his  own  eye  the  water 
sparkles  most  brightly,  according  to  the  spot  where  he  himself  may 
be  standing,  and  to  the  point  in  the  heavens  whence  the  sun  may 
shine.  There  are  few  moods  of  the  Christian's  mind  which  will  not 
find  in  this  volume  something  congenial.  But  the  highest  praise 
which  the  book  before  us  claims,  is  that  of  giving  utterance,  and  not 
unworthily,  to  those  aspirations  of  the  Christian's  heart,  which  have 
the  Saviour  for  their  object.  That  Christ  is  "  the  Bread  of  Life,"  is 
to  Mr.  Lynch  no  empty  metaphor,  but  a  living  factj  and  one  on 
which  the  continual  progress  of  the  Christian  intimately  depends. 
"We  rejoice  that  in  not  a  few  books  of  the  present  day,  issuing  from 
various  quarters  of  the  Christian  church,  this  is  a  leading  idea,  and 
we  regard  it  as  the  most  hopeful  indication  the  church  presents — the 
bright  streak  in  the  eveninp;  sky,  on  which  the  traveller  gazes  the 
more  lovingly  for  the  dark  clouds  around.  Any  writer  who  keeps 
before  our  view  the  truth,  that  the  only  real  and  vigorous  life  we  can 
live  is  that  which  is  **  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  deserves  our 
warmest  thanks ;  and,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Lynch  wiU  receive  the 
gratitude  of  many  a  heart,  reminded  in  the  hour  of  need  by  tliese 
poems  where  he  may  find, 

**  The  strength  to  euffer  and  the  will  to  serve.*' 


Jounuil  kept  during  the  JRassian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the  Army 
from  England  in  April,  185^!,  to  the  Fall  of  SehastopoL  By  Mrs. 
Henry  Puberly.  London :  Longmans.  1855.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Pp.  311. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  great  miscalculation  m  a  lady 
to  suppose  that  her  Diary  of  the  daily  occurrences  which  befel  her- 
self, came  under  her  notice,  or  were  creditably  related  to  her,  should  be 
favoured  with  any  portion  of  public  attention,  when  the  mind  of  the 
British  people  is  so  intent  on  the  events  of  a  struggle,  the  ultimate 
results  of  which  loom  before  the  eye  in  the  horizon  with  the  vastness 
of  a  vague  and  illimitable  importance.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  writer 
of  the  volume  before  us  will  not  be  found  to  have  committed  a 
mistake.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  the  finest  Alpine  landscape, 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  would  be  withdrawn  from  crags  and  lakes, 
and  fascinated  to  the  distant  spot  where  an  individual  of  his  own 
species  was  descried ;  and  on  the  same  instinctive  principle,  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  individual,  and  especially  of  a  lady,  withdraw  for  a 
time  the  attention  even  of  earnest  observers  from  the  grand  spectaclt' 
and  exciting  fluctuations  of  such  a  war  as  we  are  now  engaged  in.    It 
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would  be  foolish  to  compliment  Mrs.  Duberly  on  any  superior  literary 
qualifications ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  her  volume  is  written  through- 
out with  that  delicacy  of  perception,  vivacity  of  description,  and 
right ness  of  feeling  which  are  the  characteristics  of  a  well-bred 
English  lady.  We  cannot  help  remarking,  however,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  author's  statement  that  the  Diary  was  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation, the  frequent  notices  of  things  of  course,  which  can  only 
interest  the  attention  of  a  friend ;  such  as  wet  clothes,  birth-days, 
head-aches,  and  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  officials,  all  which  the 
reader  would  be  prepared  to  take  for  granted.  One  passage— deci- 
sive of  the  sex  of  the  writer — ^would  probably  excite  a  grim  smile  on 
the  faces  of  some  of  our  veteran  officers.  "  There  never  was  such  a 
pretty  little  army  sent  into  the  field  as  that  of  the  Sardinians.  Had 
they  not  established  their  reputation  by  repulsing  the  Russians  on 
the  16th  of  August,  they  would  be  still  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
prettiest  *  toy  army '  that  ever  was  sent  to  fight.  Each  department  is 
so  pretty  and  so  perfect ;  their  artillery,  their  cavalry,  their  guards, 
and,  above  all,  their  band." — P.  309. 


The  Past  Campaign:  a  Sketch  of  the  War  in  the  East,  from  the 
Departure  of  Lord  Haf/lan,  to  the  Capture  of  Sebastopol.  By 
N.  A.  Woods,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald 
from  the  Seat  of  War.    2  vols.  Svo.    London :  Longmans.    1855. 

This  is  another  of  those  works  which  the  British  public  require  to  re- 
duce the  daily  records  of  the  London  Press  to  the  solidity  and  value 
of  a  permanent  history.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  eulogizing 
either  the  politics  or  the  administration  of  the  Morning  Herald;  but 
we  willingly  admit  their  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  their  war  corre- 
spondent. His  descriptions  are  remarkably  graphic ;  and  although 
they  look  pale  beside  the  gorgeous  coloiu'ing  of  Mr.  Eussell,  of  the 
Times,  yet  we  do  not  know  if,  by  their  minute  notice  of  individual 
behaviour,  they  do  not  place  the  reader  quite  as  near  to  the  most 
exciting  scenes  they  depict.  The  following  description  of  a  dialogue 
between  Lords  Lucan  and  Cardigan  would  seem  to  throw  some  light 
on  a  matter  which  has  been  much  discussed — the  rash  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade.  "  On  the  slopes  of  the  first  hills,  just  at  the  other 
side  of  the  plain,  were  three  or  four  squadrons  of  Eussian  cavalry, 
about  600  strong.  They  were  moving  slowly  down  as  if  to  meet  ub. 
Lord  Cardigan,  with  the  Light  Brigade,  was  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
leading  down  to  the  plain  firom  our  side.  His  lordship  seemed  to 
wish  anxiously  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  he  accordingly  moved  forward 
his  smaU  parity  of  horse,  and  threw  out  skirmishers.  The  enemy  did 
the  same ;  and  the  instant  our  men  began  to  advance,  several  addi- 
tional squadrons  of  their  cavalry,  ydih  a  small  force  of  infantry, 
showed  themselyes.  A  number  of  officers  of  all  ranks  were  then  col- 
lected at  the  foot  of  the  hill  close  to  our  cavalry,  and  Lord  Lucan 
said  to  Lord  Cardigan  :  *  The  cavalry  must  not  advance.  I  have  in- 
structions from  Lord  Baglau  to  avoid  anything  likely  to  lead  to  a 
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general  action  here.'  Lord  Cardigan  seemed  very  angry  at  this,  and 
said  two  or  three  times,  loudly  and  haughtily,  *  Am  I  in  command  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  my  lord  ?'  To  which  question,  when  first  asked. 
Lord  Lucan  replied,  by  repeating  what  he  had  previously  said. 
Afterwards,  he  made  no  reply  at  all.*'  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
order  of  Lord  Raglan,  for  the  unfortunate  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  was  delivered  to  Lord  Lucan  by  Captain  Nolan,  the  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Airey.  The  writer  says,  of  the  ill-fated  Nolan: 
**  His  judgment  on  professional  subjects  was  frequently  consulted, 
and  often  deferred  to ;  and  he  was  said  to  entertain  but  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  either  Lord  Lucan  or  Lord  Cardigan  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry  brigade."  This  opinion  is  supposed  to  account  for 
the  censurable,  because  disrespectful,  tone  in  which  Captain  Nolan 
delivered  the  message  which  proved  his  own  death-warrant.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Wood  has  presented  the  public  with  a  work  of  great 
interest,  and  one  which  will  materially  aid  the  historian  who  shall 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  are  now  engaged. 


The  First  Four  Boohs  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  icith  copious  Notes^ 
Chrammatical,  Classicaly  and  Critical.  By  C.  W.  Connon,  M.A. 
London:  Longmans. 

But  few  persons  can  have  carefully  studied  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  with- 
out feeling  how  much  more  learning  is  necessary  to  its  enjoyment,  and, 
indeed,  to  its  being  understood,  than  is  possessed  by  many,  perhaps 
by  most  of  its  readers.  "  Milton  is  easy  of  comprehension  only  to 
those  who  are  content  to  comprehend  a  very  little,"  and  any  work 
which  will  assist  the  young  student  in  an  intelligent  and  complete  ap- 
prehension of  the  poet's  meaning  deserves  success.  This  may  be  said 
of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  intended  principally  for  the  higher 
classes  of  our  schools,  and  for  teachers,  to  whom  the  expensive  anno- 
tated editions  of  Milton  are  inaccessible ;  but  it  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  by  persons  of  any  age.  It  will  enable  many  to  understand 
much  which  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  comprehend,  and  to  appreciate 
some  niceties  and  beauties  of  expression  which,  without  such  aid,  they 
would  never  have  enjoyed.  The  notes  have  been  written  and  selected 
with  great  care;  the  allusi^s — historical,  classical,  and  mythological, 
which  abound  on  almost  every  page,  are  explained,  and  parallel 
passages  from  the  classics  and  more  modem  writers  are  adduced. 
We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  public  do  not  set  a  higher  value  upon 
this  little  work  than  the  author,  in  his  modest  preface,  has  assigned 
to  it. 


Sermons  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  by  the  late  Rev.  Fre- 
derick VV.  Eobertson,  M.A.  Second  Series,  tost  8vo.  Pp.  339. 
9s.  cloth.     London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  noticed  the  First  Series  of  the  Sermons  of  this  lamented  clergy- 
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man  in  terms  of  unusual  commendation ;  and  similar  terms  are  de- 
manded by  the  present  one.  The  discourses  are  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, on  subjects  having  nothing  in  common.  Some  are  little  more 
than  brief  notes,  while  seyeral  have  almost  the  completeness  of  ser- 
mons prepared  for  the  press.  Every  fresh  perusal  only  deepens  our 
regret  that  the  amiable  and  gifted  author  was  not  permitted  himself 
to  present  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  thought  in  a  permanent  form  to  the 
world ;  but  we  are  very  grateful  that  so  much  nas  been  recovered  for 
our  use.  The  same  qualities  that  appeared  in  the  former  volume, 
appear  in  this ;  the  same  fearlessness  of  inquiry  and  of  speech,  the 
same  freedom  from  formalities  and  technicalities,  the  same  singular 
power  in  detecting  the  inner  sense  and  relations  of  things,  the  same 
beauty  and  delicacy  and  vigour,  and  the  same  tender  and  catholic 
humanity.  We  by  no  means  endorse  all  the  opinions  maintained ; 
some  of  them,  and  on  matters  of  importance,  we  decidedly  reject ;  nor 
do  we  deem  the  mode  in  which  others  are  presented  free  from  objec- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Mr.  Bobertson 
combines  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  school 
(though  he,  perhaps,  would  not  have  admitted  that  he  was  of  any 
school)  with  which  most  thoughtful  readers  will  at  once  associate 
him. 


Independency  in  Warwickshire :  a  Brief  History  of  the  Independent 
or  Congregational  Churches  in  that  County;  containing  Biographical 
Notices  of  their  Pastors ;  loith  an  Illustrative  Map  and  Vignette 
Engravings.  By  John  Sibree  and  M.  Caston.  6s.  Pp.  424. 
London';  Ward  and  Co. 

We  have  carefully  read  through  this  volume,  and  have  seldom  risen 
from  the  perusal  of  a  work  with  more  pleasure  and  greater  advantage. 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  varied  information  which  it  imparts,  the 
catholic  spirit  it  breathes,  or  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  its  style,  the 
eulogy  of  the  critic  must  be  awarded  to  it  as  a  production  of  much 
practical  utility,  calculated  to  impart  that  species  of  knowledge  which 
affords  gratification  as  well  as  instruction.  Although  the  production 
bears  a  local  name,  its  interest  will  not  be  confined  to  Warwickshire. 
We  greatly  miscalculate  its  popularity,  if  it  has  not  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  especially  as  it  is  accompanied  by  the  disinterested 
assurance  that  "  should  any  profits  arise  from  its  sale,  they  will  be 
given  to  the  Warwickshire  Association  of  Independent  Chiu'ches  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  county."  We 
can  cordially  recommend  the  work,  and  hope  its  circulation  will  bo 
commensurate  with  its  deserts.  It  is  a  suitable  volume  for  Congre- 
gational and  Sunday  School  Libraries  and  Book  Societies.    • 


Sermopsfor  the  Times.    By  Charles  Kingsley.    Fcap.  8vo.     Pp.  360. 

London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

Eyebytiiino  that  Mr.  Kingsley  writes  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  many 
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things  are  eminently  praiaeworthy.  "We  confess,  however,  that  we 
like  him  better  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  sermonizer.  Wo 
have  recorded  no  stinted  praise  of  some  of  his  productions,  yet  are 
free  to  acknowledge,  that  as  a  religious  teacher,  ne  does  not  realize 
our  notion  of  what  is  required.  The  present  volume,  for  instance, 
which  contains  twenty-two  sermons,  whilst  furnishing  many  passages 
of  great  power  and  beauty,  fails  egregiously  in  expounding  to  the 
ignorant  and  irreligious  the  way  of  Q-od's  mercy.  We  go  with  Mr. 
Kingsley  a  long  way  in  renouncing  some  of  the  stereotyped  forms  of 
pulpit  expression ;  out  there  is,  to  our  minds,  a  want  of  explicitiiesd 
and  scriptural  simplicity  in  the  views  which  are  broached  on  the  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  man's  redemption.  The  errors  discarded  are  not 
those  which  are  extensively  prevalent  in  any  religious  society  with 
which  we  are  conversant,  whilst  some  of  the  views  propounded  are 
fraught,  we  believe,  with  most  serious  perils.  In  the  sermon,  for 
instance,  on  "  Justification  by  Faith,"  we  are  told,  "  that  the  Church 
Catechism,  where  it  is  really  and  honestly  taught,  gives  the  children 
an  honest,  frank,  sober,  English  temper  of  mind,  which  no  other 
training  which  I  have  seen,  gives;"  and  the  author  subsequently 
adds,  addressing  his  hearers,  "  I  warn  you  frankly,  from  experience, 
that  if  you  expect  to  make  the  average  of  English  children  good 
children  on  any  other  ground  than  the  Church  Catechism  takes,  you 
will  fail."  This  is  language  which  we  could  not  use,  and  which,  wo 
verily  believe,  is  the  opposite  to  truth.  The  same  objection  attaches 
to  other  portions  of  these  discourses,  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any  man 
being  guided  by  them  to  that  only  source  of  peace  and  hope  which 
God  has  mercifully  unfolded.  "We  say  thus  much  with  regret,  at  the 
same  time  that  wo  are  prepared  to  do  full  justice  to  the  freshness, 
varied  illustrations,  and  honest  earnestness  which  are  conspicuous. 


The  Analoqy  of  Beligion  to  the  Constitutiofi  and  Course  of  Nature  : 
aUo  Fifteen  Sermons  (on  subjects  Ethical),  Preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Rolls  Court.  By  Joseph  Butler,  D.C.L.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author;  a  Cynotis  Analysis;  Notes  and  Indexes,  By  Joseph 
Angus,  D.D.  '  The  whole  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  and 
others.  12rao.  Pp.651.  3s.  6d.  London:  The  Eeligious  Tract 
Society. 

It  were  folly  to  pen  a  word  in  commendation  of  Bishop  Butler's 
"Analogy."  A  work  which  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  has  correctly  designated 
as  **  the  most  original  and  profound  work  extant  in  any  language  on 
the  philosophy  of  religion  '•  may  well  dispense  with  eulogy.  It 
has  taken  its  place  amongst  the  most  cherished  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  The  world  will  not  let  it  die;  and  a  better  service 
cannot  be  rendered  to  the  rising  generation  of  theologians  tliau 
to  familiarize  them  with  its  severe  logic  and  profound  disquisitions. 
The  "Analogy  "  was  first  published  in  1736,  and  we  are  gliid  to  iind 
that  tho  Beligious  Tract  Society  has  incorporated  it  in  their  "  Edu- 
cational Series  "  now  in  course  of  publication.     In  the  ropublication 
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before  us  considerable  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  text.  In  the 
"Analogy"  the  edition  of  Professor  Eitzgerald  has  been  followed; 
whilst  the  "Sermons'*  are  reprinted  from  the  fourth  edition,  which 
was  issued  under  Butler's  own  supervision.  An  analysis  of  each 
chapter  is  given,  which  is  not  intended  "  to  supersede  the  text,  but 
simply  to  help  in  studying  it."  frequent  notes  are  'also  appended, 
which  the  editor  remarks  have  a  threefold  aim :  "  Sometimes  they 
give  the  history  of  the  opinions  Butler  is  refuting,  or  trace  the 
influence  of  Butler's  own  views  on  later  writers;  sometimes  they 
correct  or  modify  arguments  which  more  modem  inquiry  has  shown 
to  be  of  questionable  force ;  and  sometimes  they  point  out  what  most 
Christian  men  will  admit  to  be  deficiencies  in  the  evangelical  tone  or 
sentiments  of  the  author."  The  editor's  contributions  extend  to 
somewhere  about  one  hundred  pages,  and  whether  consisting  of 
preface,  memoir,  analysis,  or  notes,  they  are  distinguished  by  sobriety, 
judiciousness,  extensive  research,  and  clear  thinking.  Dr.  Angus  has 
laid  the  students  of  Butler  under  considerable  obligations  by  the  aid 
he  has  rendered ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  his  edition  to  the  pre- 
ference of  our  readers. 


ecord^  oftlie  Bubhleton  Parish  ;  or,  Papers  from  the  Experience  of 
an  American  Minister.     12mo.     Pp.300.    London:  H.K.Lewis. 

We  are  no  believers  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  dissenting  churches. 
Probably  we  are  more  free-spoken  on  this  subject  than  some  of  our 
readers  approve.  We  admit  that  many  serious  evils  do  exist  amongst 
dissenters,  and  instead  of  wishing  such  facts  to  be  concealed  lest  the 
enemy  should  triumph,  we  would  have  them  freely  and  openly  admitted. 
Such  a  course  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  only  one  likely  to  secure  their 
amendment,  and  on  this  conviction  we  have  been  accustomed  to  act. 
But  notwithstanding  this  disposition,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
the  present  volume  sketches  a  state  of  things  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  and  which  we  do  not  believe  exists  either  in  America  or  in 
England.  It  purports,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  to  detail  "  the  Ex- 
perience of  an  American  Minister,"  but  though  we  have  read  much  of 
American  religious  society,  and  have  conversed  with  ministers  from 
the  States  of  fdl  varieties  of  creeds  and  denominational  connexions,  wo 
never  met  with  anything  that  answers  to  these  professed  "  Records 
of  the  Bubbleton  Parish."  We  believe  the  volume  to  be  a  gross  cari- 
cature in  which  existing  evils  are  greatly  magnified,  and  counter- 
balancing benefits  are  so  dwarfed  as  to  bo  scarcely  visible.  We  know 
not  who  may  be  the  author  of  the  volume,  but  if  it  be  expected  to 
produce  in  this  country  an  impression  unfavourable  to  the  voluntary 
system,  it  should  have  borne  a  nearer  resemblance  to  facts  with  which 
we  are  conversant.  As  it  is,  we  throw  the  volume  aside  as  clever,  but 
untruthful,  skilful  in  some  of  its  delineations  of  character,  but  utterly 
wanting  in  those  moral  qualities  which  give  weight  to  a  religious 
reformer. 
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A  School  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  comprising  in  Eighteen  Plates  a  can- 
plele  Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Seavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with 
the  greatest  care  from  Original  and  Authentic  Documents,  By 
Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Edited  by  J .  R.  Hind, 
F.E.  A.S.   Imp.  8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  "School 
Atlases,"  or  of  the  "  Physical  Atlas,"  by  which  they  were  preceded. 
They  constitute  a  new  era  in  geographical  science,  and  are  correctly 
described  by  Professor  Pillans  as  *'the  greatest  boon  that  has  been  con- 
ferred in  recent  times  on  this  branch  of  knowledge."  We  have  seen 
their  influence  on  the  learner,  and  had  opportunities  of  testing  both 
their  accuracy  and  their  fulness.  "The  Atlas  of  Astronomy  "  is  every 
way  worthy  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  "  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion,"  says  Mr.  Johnston,  "that  an  atlas  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
uniform  in  size  and  style,  would  form  a  useful  and  appropriate  addition 
to  my  series  of  elementary  works  on  Physical,  Classical,  and  G-eneral 
Q-eography."  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  many 
engaged  in  practical  education,  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  no  work 
existed,  "combining  elementary  facts  with  scientific  precision,"  Mr. 
Johnston  happily  determined  on  the  publication  of  a  new  work,  in 
which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  IVIr.  Hind,  "  under  whose  superintendence  the  whole  work  has  been 
arranged."  The  maps  are  distinctly  drawn,  with  every  aid  which  the 
advanced  state  of  astronomical  science  furnishes ;  and  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  letter-press  constitute  the  most  pleasing  and  effective 
introduction  to  the  study  of  astronomy  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
eye  is  thus  rendered  subservient  to  the  intellect.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  Mr.  Johnston  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  our  only  regret 
in  recommending  the  volume  is,  that  no  sudi  aid  was  supplied  to  our 
youthful  studies. 


Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  MerCs  Christian  Association,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  from  November,  1854,  to  February,  1855.  Post  8vo. 
Pp.  500.     London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  subjects  of  these  Lectures  with  the 
names  of  their  authors,  to  satisfy  our  readers  of  the  value  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  volume.  "  The  Origin  of  Civilization ; "  "  Labour,  Rest, 
and  Recreation ; "  "  Popular  Fallacies ; "  "  Glory  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ; "  "  Philosophy  of  the  Atonement ; "  "  Man  and  his  Masters ; " 
"  The  Intelligent  Study  of  Holy  Scripture ;  "  "  Constantinople  and 
Greek  Christianity ; "  "  Agents  in  the  Revival  of  the  Last  Century  ; " 
"  God's  Heroes,  and  the  World's  Heroes ;"  "The  Dignity  of  Labour ;" 
"  Ragged  Schools ; "  and  "  Opposition  to  Great  Inventions  and  Dis- 
coveries," are  the  topics  discussed,  whilst  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Dra.  Cumming,  Archer,  Burgess,  and  Guthrie,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Landels,  Hugh  Stowell,  Henry  Alford,  Luke  H.  Wiseman,  Gumey, 
Newman  HaU,  and  Samuel  M!artin,  and  John  B.  Gough,  Esq.,  are 
the  lecturers.    Where  all  are  excellent  it  were  invidious  to  institute 
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an  hntwinary  hiotjr»phy^f<nmdfd(mFact..    fUmtraficeoftheHU^ 

U  Ma 


\S)  S.  1*itH/oy»  Wlj*'4*|i?r,  VMX\,\^.     \n  Two  Volum(>B.     Post  8to. 

Im  our  iMitliui  of  Mr.  Wli««l«r*H  "  (Ji'ograpby  of  Herodotus,"  we  ad- 
v<»H<«l  fo  IJin  projmfird  n|)|)(*nriiiir«*  of  th«  promnit  work,  which  we 
huvtMiovv  fiiiii'ti  hhmNuro  m  iiitrodtirin^  to  our  rf^adcrs.     It  is  ''an 
iil.U<Mi|ii'  (o  ^Ivii,  III  ft  |)(»|Milar  fortti,  ii  roinpIoU;  nurvoy  of  the  principal 
MiiliiiMM  of  ihn  iitiriiMil/  world,  an  they  wcn^  iti  the  (hiyw  of  Pencles  and 
Nnhmiiliih.     With  l.hln  view  thn  nuthor  haH  written  an  Imaginary 
MioKrHphv  of  lli'rnilotiin,  tho  (Jrcck  hiMlorian  iiiid  p;oographor,  who 
llouriwhiMl  In  iho  \\^\\  rcntiiry  hcforo  (Miri«t;  and  by  describing  hia 
»Mp|MiMM|  trwvi'U  to  tho  iiKmi  renownod  eitien  and  ooimtries  of  an- 
Mtpihy,  hn  hitrt  Ihmmi  tMiabhnl  to  review  their  iioveral  histones,  narrate 
tliolr  imthnuil  inulltlonn,  dem'rihe  the  a])pearance  of  eaeh  people,  point 
out  their  peeullarltii^n  «i\d  mannem,  and  develop  the  various  religious 
vlev^rt  and  lihmn  whieh  behin>»  to  their  several  mythologies.**     The 
phut  of  the  wtM'k  wnp*  p!H»lmbly  Hu^jifented  by  tlie  "Travels  of  Ana- 
ehar«i«,"  and  the  luaimer  in  whiel\  it  is  executed,  whilst  open  to 
iMUeh  eritieUui,  in  iH»nduei\e  lH>th  to  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
uu»ut  id'  iutelliuout   i*tW\i*!«.     The  nu^n*  seliohir  will  turn  from  the 
Wi^rk  dU»ntUt\ed.  hut  the  ^\Mieral  rt'HiK'r  will  gather  from  its  images  a 
hu'kjo  rtuu»\ud  of  \ut\uMuutiou»  t\»r  wl\ioh  he  >\ou!d  have  been  disin- 
eitood  t\»  Hei*k»  hut   t\»r  the  at traotixe  form  in  wlueli  it  is  hen.*  exhi- 
bited!.    rht»  MUlhv>rit\  \>f  lleivdotu^  h:ui  Ihh'u  disputed,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  thut  ivlh^  talo«  and  uutouudetl  traditions  wer^  retmiW  by  him. 
N\awuh»taudiuv[.  hoM^oxer  all  tht>  diHluotious  which  it  nir.vbo  proper 
\»  umke  va\  thij*  a\^^»uut»  the  old  ifi\*t*k  i*  our  safest  and  Wst  guide, 
aud  wt»  a(i»  k^Ud  llmt  Mr.  WluvWr  ha»  $«'Uvted  him  a»  the  horo  of  bis 
uuaKU\m\\   bix^inphv,      Uo  h*;^  ivrre<i'tt\i  what  is  doubtful  by  the 
«evvivv  eiHtioum  vvt'  uuKtvru  tiuuHJk  and  displays  throughout  hia  roluinee 
A  mu^v  \'f  iNNftdutg.  aud  a  disvrtmioatiou  and  9^'uadLiK?*s  of  judgment 
Xk  Wh  ^tyiiti>  ''^t wu^lh^u  k\>ucidouce  lu  his  ov«<lusiotis«   ** Tke  \ibt  and 
IWvU  v^'  Ucrwiolus ''  ar^  thus  made  a  toovrt  ioslrucciYV  aiui  enlei^ 
lauuu^  iuiiXKluclK'U  tv»  aus't^ut  histv^ry.  aud  as  such  w«^  tcroiigiy  r^ 
wvaiKM^Mil  ibK^  %v»H      \W  kuk>«  uo  >v4uuuie«  Wnifr  tictipd  to  ascracc 
ibt^^  wuvNlul  MuJcuC^  s»r  to  suiylv  ib«  Buiritak  tvufcx  with  a  more 
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A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,     By  Charles 
Bichard  Weld.     Post  8vo.     Pp.  394.     London :  Longmans. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  considerable  pleasure.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  intelligent,  candid,  and  well-informed  man,  who,  without 
much  profession,  speaks  in  a  manner  entitled  to  respect,  and  is  gene- 
rally right  in  the  opinions  he  avows.  Mr.  Weld  is  a  barrister,  and,  as 
we  think,  very  wisely  preferred  spending  his  vacation  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  frittering  it  away  amidst  the  idle  crowd  of  European 
tourists.  With  this  view  he  sailea  from  Liverpool  in  the  "  America  " 
8t<3amer,  and  speedily  arrived  at  Boston, — **  thankful,"  he  says,  "  that, 
after  many  a  long  day-dream,  I  was  at  length  in  the  TJnited  States.** 
From  Boston  lie  proceeded  through  Canada,  visiting  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Toronto,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  not  omitting  of  course  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  magnificent  lakes  with  which  the  British 
territories  abound.  From  Canada  he  passed  through  several  of  the 
States,  visiting  Cincinnatti,  Columbus,  Cambridge,  Washington,  Rich- 
mond, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  His  views  of  American 
.society  are  those  of  a  sound-minded  and  generous  man.  He  docs 
ready  justice  to  the  good  qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  at  the 
8ame  time  that  he  freely  records  his  judgment  against  some  of  its 
attributes.  On  the  slave  question  he  writes  like  an  Englishman  ;  but 
his  statements  want  the  force  of  intense  conviction.  The  scenes 
witnessed  at  the  Richmond  Slave  Auction  Mart,  are  referred  to 
ill  terras  sufficiently  explicit  to  make  their  import  known.  Slavery 
U  as  offeusively  dis:(usting  as  it  is  unchristian  and  impious.  On 
one  point  Mr.  Weld  has  unintentionally  fallen  into  error.  De- 
scribing the  scene,  which  he  witnessed,  of  an  adult  negro  baptism 
at  Eichmond,  he  speaks  of  the  baptized  as  "candidates  for  bap- 
tismal regeneration,"  and  afterwards  tells  us  that  "all present  were 
firmly  persuaded  salvation  attended  the  ceremony."  Now,  it  is  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Antipaedobaptists,  that  those  only  are  proper 
bubjects  for  the  rite  who  give  credible  evidence  of  being  renewed  in 
the  "temper  of  their  minds."  Eegeneration,  therefore,  according  to 
their  views,  must  precede,  not  follow  the  ceremony. 


Sdi(fion  in  Common  Life,  A  Sermon  preached  at  Crathie  Church, 
before  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  By  the  Eev.  John 
Caird,  M.A.     Blackwood  and  Sons,  1855. 

Fbom:  the  fact  that  this  Sermon  was  published  by  her  Majesty's  com- 
mand, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  attracted  a  somewhat  larger  share 
of  royal  attention  than  those  to  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
listening.  If  so,  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  that  practical  good 
sense  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  main  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  l^ueen.  The  text  chosen  by  the  Preacher  is  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord;"  and  his  first  object  is  to  show 
that  religion  and  business  are  compatible,  and  ought  to  be  attended 
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to  simultaneously — that  is,  that  a  devout  state  of  mind  is  not  to  be 
cultivated  on  Sunday  only,  as  if  it  were  inconsistent  with  attention 
to  daily  duty,  or  (as  Mr.  Caird  happily  expresses  it,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,)  "  as  if  religion  were  a  robe 
too  fine  for  common  wear,  but  taken  out  solemnly  on  state  occasions, 
and  solemnly  put  aside  when  the  state  occasion  is  over."  He  shows 
that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  the  duty  and  the  happiness  of  man, 
to  live  a  life  of  piety  amidst  the  most  engrossing  cares  and  pursuits 
of  the  world ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  a  hermit  in 
order  to  be  a  saint. 

"  We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell : 
The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
May  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask, — 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God." 

Mr.  Caird,  in  a  word,  makes  clear  the  important  principle,  that 
religion  consists,  not  so  much  in  doing  spiritual  or  sacred  acts,  as  in 
doing  secular  acts  from  a  sacred  or  spiritual  motive.  In  elucidating 
this,  he  aims  at  no  rhetorical  effect,  and  introduces  imaginative 
ornament  but  very  sparingly,  and  never  for  ornament's  sake ;  yet, 
when  he  uses  illustration,  he  does  so  with  great  beauty;  as,  for 
example,  in  a  passing  comparison  which  he  institutes  between  the 
twofold  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  orbit  and  on  their 
axis,  and  the  twofold  activities  of  man  ''round  the  heavenly  and 
the  earthly  centre."  But  as  the  preacher  approaches  the  close  of 
his  discourse,  he  strikes  into  a  deeper  and  a  purer  vein  of  evangelical 
truth — that  vein  from  which  alone  princes  and  peasants  can  be 
lastingly  enriched.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  persuaded  that 
her  M!ajesty  listens  habitually  to  such  sentiments  as  these: 
"  No  rebgion  can  be  genuine,  no  goodness  can  be  constant  or  lasting, 
that  springs  not,  as  its  primary  source,  from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
To  know  Christ  as  my  Saviour — ^to  come  with  all  my  guilt  and  weak- 
ness to  HiTn  in  whom  trembling  penitence  never  faus  to  find  a  friend 
— to  cast  myself  at  His  feet  in  whom  all  that  is  sublime  in  divine 
holiness  is  softened,  though  not  obscured,  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
human  tenderness — and,  believing  in  that  love  stronger  than  death 
which,  for  me,  and  such  as  me,  drained  the  cup  of  untold  sorrows, 
and  bore  without  a  murmur  the  bitter  curse  of  sin,  to  trust  my  soul 
for  time  and  eternity  into  his  hands — this  is  the  beginning  of  true 
religion.  And  it  is  the  reverential  love  with  which  the  believer  must 
ever  look  to  Him  to  whom  he  owes  so  much,  that  constitutes  the 
main-spring  of  the  religion  of  daily  life.  Selfishness  may  prompt  to 
a  fonual  religion,  natural  susceptibility  may  give  rise  to  a  fitftil  one — 
but  for  a  life  of  constant  fervent  piety,  amidst  the  world's  cares 
and  toils,  no  motive  is  sufficient  save  one — self-devoted  love  to  Christ." 
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The  Pboqbess  of  the  Wab  in  the  Cbimea  during  the  last 
two  months  has  been  tedious  and  unsatisfactory.     Since  the  capture 
of  Xinbum  by  the  allied  forces,  few  events  have  been  reported  from 
this  scene  of  operations  of  a  nature  to  gratify  or  even  to  excite 
public  curiosity.    The  allied  fleets  have  been  occupied  in  making 
the  best  of  this  success,  and  by  establishing  themselves  in  their 
new  position,  and  thoroughly  acquainting   themselves  with  these 
waters,  have  sought  to  make  this  the  centre  of  some  more  important 
operations  in  the  spring.     In  Asia,  however,  the  war  presents  an 
appearance  of  far  greater  activity.   While  Omar  Pasha  was  hastening 
by  forced  marches  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  General  Williams 
and  his  colleagues,  who  were  success&dly  maintaining  their  position 
at  Kars,  he  encountered  a  Kussian  force,  greatly  superior  in  numbers 
to  his  own,  on  the  river  Ingour,  and  after  a  battle  of  five  hours' 
duration,  completely  defeated  them,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  four  points,  and  pushed  on  towards  Kutais.      But  no  bravery 
and  no  powers  of  endurance  have  prevailed  to  save  Kars  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eussians  ;  and  famine  has  effected  that  which 
force  had  failed  to  accomplish.     Cut  off  fix>m  all  supplies  the  de~ 
fenders  were  compelled  to  eat  their  horses,  and  on  the  failure  of  this 
resource  to  resort  to  expedients  which  recal  the  recollection  of  some 
of  the  most  tragic  sieges  of  antiquity.     General  Williams  and  his 
brave  troops  remaiji  as  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Eussians. 
Meanwhile  negotiations  for  peace  are  being  renewed  under  auspices 
which  afford  a  prospect  of  success.    A  mission  of  G-eneral  Canrobert 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  opened  the  way  for  a  treaty,  which  has 
now  been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  the  western  powers. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  case  of  the  Czar  persisting 
in  his  course  of  insane  ambition,  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  will, 
in  the  spring,  unite  their  arms  with  those  of  England  and  France  in 
the  Baltic.     This  prospect  has  evidently  occasioned  serious  alarm 
to  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  meanness  and  trickery 
which  have  marked  the  policy  of  those  powers  hitherto,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  will  lead  them  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  tone  towards  Eussia  as  will  demonstrate  to  her 
that  her  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  there  remains  no  alternative  but 
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submission.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  condition  of  the  allied 
troops  in  the  Crimea  is  almost  all  that  could  be  desired.  Intem- 
perance is  fast  declining ;  huts,  tents,  provisions,  and  cooking  utensils 
are  abundant ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted;  that  the  British  army 
is  now,  on  the  whole,  'as  well  cared  for,  as  healthy,  and  in  as  good 
order  as  can  be  expected  of  any  body  of  troops.  "  Here,  then," 
we  quote  from  the  Times,  "  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  war 
are  the  allies  established  on  four  important  points  of  the  B.ussian 
territory.  Not  only  by  their  ships,  but  by  land  garrisons,  they  hold 
the  mouths  of  the  Dneiper  and  the  Don,  while  their  grand  army, 
numerous,  well  fed,  well  equipped,  and  sanguine  of  success,  waits 
only  for  the  fitting  season  to  march  to  new  victories." 

The  Concobdat  between  the  Pope  and  the  Empebob  of 
Atjstbia.,  which  was  formally  promulgated  on  the  5th  of  November 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  and  has  led  to  some  earnest  contro- 
versy. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  illustrates  more  strikingly 
the  unabated  lust  of  spiritual  despotism  which  has  ever  distinguished 
the  papacy,  or  the  pitiable  subservience  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
passive  subjects.  It  consists  of  thirty-six  distinct  articles,  every 
one  of  them,  as  has  been  truly  said,  a  deadly  stab  to  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  independence  of  the  crown,  the  church,  and  the 
laity  of  Austria.  The  first  article  declares  the  maintenance  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion,  with  all  the  privileges  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  church,  it  ought  to  have,  unlimited  persecution  of  heretics 
being  of  the  number.  Thus  fall,  at  a  single  blow,  that  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  matters  which  have 
hitherto  so  honourably  distinguished  the  Austrian  Government. 
The  second  article  gives  to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  free 
communication  with  the  Pope  without  the  intervention  of  the  tem- 
poral ruler,  thus  depriving  the  Emperor  of  any  power  or  control 
over  the  national  church,  and  placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  Pope  to 
contrive  and  execute  the  most  dangerous  conspiracies  against  the 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  imperium  in 
imperio  further,  and  tolerant  Austria  has  thus  submitted  to  a  yoke 
which  would  have  been  scorned  by  bigoted  Spain  in  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  third  article  gives  the  bishops  complete 
authority,  pastoral  and  legislative,  over  their  clergy ;  and  the  fourth 
places  this  authority  under  the  control  of  the  Papal  Chair.  The 
fifth  article  places  all  public  and  private  schools  iinder  the  control  of 
the  bishops ;  and  the  sixth  gives  the  bishops  the  power  of  appointing 
and  removing  the  only  persons  allowed  to  teach  sacred  theology. 
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The  seventh  article  provides  that  none  but  Catholic  professors  chall 
be  allowed  to  teach  anything  in  the  middle-class  schools,  and  the 
books  of  instruction  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  bishops.     By  the  eighth 
article  the  Emjjeror  is  permitted  to  choose  the   inspector  of  the 
schools  of  the  diocese,  but  under  the  degrading  condition  that  the 
candidates  froih  whom  he  is  to  select  shall  be  chosen  by  the  bishops. 
The  ninth  article  promises  the  help  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
such  books  as  are  dangerous  to  reh'gion  in  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops.     The  tenth  article  establishes  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the 
punishment  of  the  clergy  and  the  trial  of  cases  relating  to  marriage 
and  betrothal.     The  eleventh  article  arms  the  bishop  with  the  pow*er 
of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  punishment  on  clergy  and  laity ;  and  the 
twelfth  article  surrenders  to  the  spiritual  courts  the  power  of  deciding 
on  the  right  of  patronage,  except  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  succession. 
It  further  contains  such  language  as  the  following:  "Bishops  can 
punish  the  clergy  who  do  not  wear  clothing  in  keeping  with  their 
dignity  and  calling ;  and  shall  not  be  impeded  in  the  infliction  of 
ecclesiastical  punishments    on    all    believers  who  offend  against  the 
ordinances  and  laws  of  the  Church.''^     The  Emperor  must  not  suffer 
"  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  iaith,  its  liturgy,  and  its  institutions, 
to  be   contemned  by   word,   deed,   or  writing."       The   comments 
on   this  new   aggression   have  led   Cardinal   Wiseman   to    deliver 
four  lectures   in    defence   of  it.      In  the   very  first   he   cuts   the 
knot  at  once,  and  precludes  all  criticism  by  laying  down  that  the 
language  of  the  Concordat  is  employed  in  a  non-natural  sense  ;  tliat 
is,  that  the  Latinity  used  in  Popish  documents  of  this  description 
does  not  bear  the  same  meaning  which  is  attached  to  it  in  all  other 
compositions.     The  loose  morality  which  this  statement  indicates  is 
only  paralleled  by  the  absurdity  of  the  argument.'      For  although  no 
power  of  instituting  the  comparison  can  be  expected  from  the  squalid 
and  besotted  Irish,  whose  character  and  condition  are  the  creation  of 
the  Bomish  priesthood,  yet   Dr.   Wiseman   should  recollect   that 
English  scholars  have  the  means  of  comparing  Papal  documents  with 
each   other,  and  are   as  competent  to  interpret  them  as  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  most  recent  indications  intimate  that  the  people  are 
not  disposed  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  this  new  violation  of 
their  liberties  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  ulterior  results 
of  this  retrogressive  step  may  not  be  exactly  what  are  expected  by 
the  "  high  contracting  parties."     It  was  when  the  Romish  Church 
waa  indulging  in  its  boldest  excesses  that  the  handwriting  of  Luther 
was  aeen  on  the  wall. 
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The  Chuboh  of  Englaj^^d  attracts  to  itself  from  time  to  time 
an  unusual  degree  of  public  attention  by  exhibitions  of  inconsistency 
or  corruption  which  demonstrate  the  radical  imsoundness  of  its  con- 
stitution.     The  case  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  whose  practice  of 
teaching  from  the  pulpit  the  Popish  dogma  of  the  "  real  presence  " 
subjected  him  to  an  ecclesiastical  inquiry,  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  reader.     The  commissioners  decided  against  the  orthodoxy  of 
Mr.  Denison,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  moved  to  exert 
his  judicial  authority  in  the  matter.     This  the  mild  and  easy  Primate 
was  tmwilling  to  do ;  and  proceedings  were  consequently  taken  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  compel  his  Grace  to  act.     We  pre- 
sume that  these  will  be  effectual,  as  we  observe  that  Mr.  Denison  is 
requesting  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Anglo-Catholicism  against  his  archbishop.     Indeed,  it  is  becoming 
common  of   late,   on   the  principle  that  extremes  meet,  for  the 
Puseyites  to  appeal  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  their  party  to 
fiimish  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war.     The  energy  of  Mr.  Wester- 
ton,   the  churchwarden  of  St.   Barnabas,  Pimlico,   has  at  length 
brought  the  Popish  practices  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Mr.  Liddell,  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  to  the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court ; 
and,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  judgment,  Dr.  Lushington  has  pro- 
nounced against  the  vicar,  and  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the 
mummery  complained  of.     A  fund  is  now  being  raised  to  defray  the 
cost  of  procedings  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  reversal  of  Dr. 
Lushington's  judgment;    and  one  organ  of  the   daily   press  has 
advocated  a  counter-movement — the  raising  of  a  Westerton  fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  that  gentleman  in  his  endeavours  to  have 
that  judgment  confirmed.     The  effects  of  Dr.  Lushington's  decision 
begin  already  to  appear.    Mr.  Wheeler,  a  clergyman  at  Shoreham, 
who  has  been  sedulously  doing  the  work  of  the  Pope  in  that  parish 
for  a  considerable  time,  has  at  length  thrown  off  the  mask  and  joined 
the  Soman  Catholic  church.    It  is  evident  that  a  struggle  is  fast 
approaching  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  such  as  has  not 
been  waged  since  the  Beformation ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  battle 
will  be  fought  not  in  the  open  field,  still  less  in  the  political 
arena,  but  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church  of  England  itself. 
Prom  these  cases  attention  has  been  recently  diverted  to  some  pro- 
ceedings which  have  recently  transpired  at  Oxford.      A  formal 
complaint    has  been  lodged  with  the  Yice-Chancellor  of  that  uni- 
versity against  the  Bev.  B.  Jowett,  the  Begins  Professor  of  Oreek, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  published  heretical  doctrines,  especially 
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in  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  Immediately  on  receiving 
the  application  the  Vice-Chancellor  siunmoned  the  Professor,  and 
required  that  he  should  renew  his  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles ;  with  this  he  at  once  complied ;  and  the  point  now  to  be 
raised  and  decided  is,  whether  the  views  which  Professor  Jowett 
has  published  are  or  are  not  at  variance  with  the  articles.  Those 
views  are  the  same  which  are  held  by  the  strongest  Unitarian,  and 
the  issue  of  the  inquiry  is  awaited  by  the  university  and  the  clergy 
at  large  with  intense  interest.  Meanwhile  the  clergy  themselves 
seem  bent  upon  effacing  from  the  public  mind  every  vestige  of 
attachment  to  the  church  as  an  institution  of  the  country.  Not  a 
week  passes  in  which  every  reader  of  a  newspaper  is  not  scandalized 
and  disgusted  by  some  outbreak  of  clerical  bigotry  or  corruption. 
The  Western  Times  records  a  notable  instance.  A  highly  respectable 
fanner  residing  at  Portlemouth,  of  which  parish  he  had  for  many 
years  been  the  churchwarden,  applied  to  the  rector  to  bury  his 
grandchild,  which  had,  it  appears,  been  baptized  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  The  rector,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral,  kept  the 
mourners  waiting  in  the  churchyard  for  an  hour,  and,  on  making  his 
appearance,  demanded  the  register  of  baptism ;  on  the  production 
of  which,  signed  by  the  Methodist  minister,  he  refused  to  bury  the 
child,  and  declared  that  if  it  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  he  would 
have  it  removed.  The  churchwarden,  however,  buried  it  himself;  but 
the  rector  peremptorily  ordered  the  sexton  to  desist  from  filling  the 
grave;  and  this  process  was  only  completed  under  the  still  more 
urgent  orders  of  the  churchwarden.  The  latter  has  put  the  case  into 
the  hands  of  his  legal  adviser,  and  an  action  is  immediately  to  be 
brought  against  the  rector  for  this  outrage  on  public  decency.  A 
second  case,  though  not  yet,  we  believe,  made  public,  will  shortly 
attract  notice.  A  woman,  who  had  been  married  a  number  of  years, 
the  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
persuaded  by  the  semi-popish  clergyman  of  the  parish,  that  she  had 
been  living  in  sin,  having  never  been  married  to  her  husband  as  in 
the  sight  of  God.  By  these  representations  he  induced  her  to  be 
remarried  at  Church,  and  himself  performed  the  ceremony  gratis. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reverend  gentleman,  the  marriage  was  by 
banns,  which  he  published  in  the  maiden  name  of  the  woman.  This 
act  constitutes  a  felony ;  and  on  that  serious  charge  he  is  about  to 
be  brought  to  trial  by  the  government.  A  third  beneficed  clergjrman, 
the  Beverend  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Brixton,  has  also  been  committed  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  or  theft,  in  connection  with 
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clerical  fees.  In  this  case,  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  cupidity 
is  evinced,  as  the  sums  falsely  obtained  are  small,  while  the  accused 
clergyman  is  a  man  of  very  large  fortune. 

The  Visit  or  the  BIiko  or  Sabdinia  to  Heb  Majesty  will  be 
regarded  hereafber  as  an  interesting  historical  event.  The  circum- 
stance which  distinguishes  it  &om  the  visits  ordinarily  paid  by  foreign 
princes  to  this  country,  is  the  class  of  society  who  paid  their  respects 
to  Victor  Emanuel,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  His  Majesty  in 
reply  to  their  addresses.  The  bold  steps  taken  by  the  Eang  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  among  his 
own  people,  attracted  to  him  the  interest  of  the  foremost  sections  of 
the  religious  world  in  the  metropolis.  Accordingly,  deputations 
waited  upon  him  to  present  addresses  from  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  three  Denominations,  and  the  officers  of  the 
great  religious  societies  of  England.  His  Majesty's  replies  were 
exceedingly  manly  and  enlightened.  To  the  deputation  from  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  while  expressing  his  desire  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  literature  in  his  own  country,  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  their  development  can  only  be  promoted 
where  there  exists  the  spirit  both  of  political  and  of  religious  liberty. 

The  only  exception  to  the  gratifying  character  of  these  addresses 
and  replies  arose  out  of  the  surprisingly  bad  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Appearing  to  forget  that  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia is  not  a  Presbyterian,  they  indulged  him  with  a  little  whole- 
some abuse  of  the  Papal  power,  spoke  of  the  "  mimic  thunders  of  the 
Vatican;"  and,  in  reference  to  the  social  advances  achieved  by  this 
country,  they  say,  "All  this  has  been  done  in  opposition  to  the 
strenuous  resistance  of  the  same  papal  power.  Our  monarchs,  too, 
have  been  excommunicated,  and  those  excommunications  have  never 
been  withdrawn.  But  ample  experience  has  proved,  not  only  that 
they  are  utterly  powerless  for  evil,  but  that  the  blessing  of  G-od  has 
descended  upon  Britain,  just  in  proportion  as,  by  her  fidelity  to  truth 
and  liberty,  she  has  been  found  worthy  of  the  curses  of  the  Pope." 

These  expressions  were  met  by  the  King  through  his  minister,  the 
Marquis  d'Azeglio,  with  the  following  severe  but  dignified  rebuke : 
"  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  His  Majesty  has  learned  the  expres- 
sions of  contempt  with  which  your  address  stigmatizes  the  Court 
of  Bome.  The  King,  like  his  ancestors,  has  considered  it  a  duty  to 
maintain  in  his  hands  intact  the  civil  power.  He  has  deeply  de- 
plored the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Holy  See  has  believed  it  its 
duty  to  adopt  these  last  years  towards  him.     But  the  descendant  of 
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a  loBg  line  of  Catholic  princes,  the  sovereign  of  subjects  almost 
entirely  Eoman  Catholics,  be  cannot  admit  words  of  reprobation  so 
severe,  and  especially  so  hurtful  to  the  cbief  of  that  Church  upon 
earth.  He  cannot  share  in  those  sentiments  of  contempt,  which  not 
only  could  never  find  an  entrance  into  his  heart,  but,  above  all,  could 
never  find  their  place  in  a  reply  such  as  that  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  address  to  you." 
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Art.  l.'^Intemal  History  of  German  Protestantism^  since  the  Middle 
of  the  Last  Century.  Bj  Ch.  Fred.  Aug.  Kabnis,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  Universily  of  Leipsic.  Translated  from  the 
Gterman  by  the  Eev.  Theodore  Meyer,  Hebrew  Tutor  in  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  tbeological  literature, 
as  a  historical  sketch  of  the  relations  of  philosophy  and  theology 
during  a  very  important  period  of  modem  history;  a  period  dis- 
tinguished above  aU  others  by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  its 
moral  transformations.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Irusey's 
**  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  probable  causes  of  the  rationalist 
character  latelv  predominant  in  the  theology  of  Germany,''  the 
second  part  oi  which  came  out  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  no 
work  has,  to  our  knowledge,  appeared  whence  the  English 
reader  could  derive  anything  like  the  amount  of  information 
and  instruction  on  that  subject  which  the  present  volume  will 
afford  him.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  speak  of  it  as  one  whose 
principle  commands  our  entire  approbation.  In  that  respect  we 
shall  have  some  reserves  to  make.  But  we  can  commend  its 
spirit  and  the  general  truthfulness  of  its  representations  as  very 
exemplary,  while  the  ability  with  which  the  matter  is  grasped 
and  conmiunicated  is  also  considerable.  Though  not  equal  to 
Dr.  Pusey's  "Inquiry"  in  the  point  which  so  favourably  dis- 
tingiushed  that  work  from  the  sermons  just  before  published  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hugh  James  Rose,  it  excels  even  that  in  the  extent 
of  its  range ;  and  though  it  treats  but  cursorily  (as  implied  in 
the  title  page)  the  earuer  stages  of  the  declension  from  rigid 
orthodoxy,  me  times  of  Andrea,  Spener,  Francke,  &c.,  to  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  devoted  nearlv  200  pages  of  his  second  volume, 
it  is  not  only  richer  in  details  as  to  the  period  it  embraces,  but 
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connects  that  period  with  tlie  preceding  as  its  philosophical 
development,  more  thoroughly  than  Dr.  rusey  had  done ;  and 
altogether,  but  especially  for  the  recent  period,  gives  a  more 
comprehensive  and  clearer  view  of  theological  phenomena  and 
their  relations.  Dr.  Pusey  had  indeed  been  drawn  off  neces- 
sarily by  Mr.  Rose's  attack  upon  his  first  publication  on  the 
subject,  tcf  a  ikote  £^l^etical  treatment  of  it  in  his  s^oblid  and 
8upplemlBiltd^j^  pari.  Sad  he  been  able  to  devote  the  space 
there  occupied  in  confirming  some  views  for  which  Mr.  Rose 
had  denounced  him  to  an  uncontroversial  filling  up  of  his  ori- 
ginal outline,  his  work  would  have  been  more  adequate  to  his 
subject.  As  it  is,  it  will  always  remain  a  precious  monument  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  catholicity  of  spirit,  earnestness,  diligence,  and 
Christian  temper  at  that  period  of  his  life ;  and  although  the 
course  into  which  he  was  drawn  in  his  supplementary  part 
certainly  left  the  field  open,  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  present,  or  some  similar  history,  as  a 
theological  desideratum,  his  successful  defence  of  the  principles 
assailed  by  Mr.  Rose  supplies  an  admirable  corrective  of  the 
chief  error  with  which  Dr.  Kahnis's  work  is  chargeable.  In  the 
onlv  other  point  of  comparison  between  them  which  immedi- 
ately suggests  itself,  however,  Dr.  Pusey's  must  give  way.  For 
the  work  now  before  us  leaves,  not  it  alone,  but  every  other  of 
the  kind  that  has  come  under  our  notice,  far  behind  in  the 
felicity  of  its  narrative.  There  is  a  clearness,  a  Ufe,  a  harmony, 
and  a  strength  of  representation,  such  as  only  an  accomplished 
artist  could  have  produced.  In  the  portrait  of  Schleiermacher,  for 
example,  we  have  the  most  massive  moral  presentment,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  characteristic  line,  light,  or  shadow.  Very 
different,  but  quite  as  characteristic,  is  the  beautiful  delineation 
of  Lavater,  pp.  82 — 85.  The  accounts  of  Lessing,  pp.  156 — 161 ; 
of  Hase  and  his  theological  writings,  pp.  236 — 238,  and  of  the 
versatile  Daub,  may  also  be  noticed  as  admirable. 

The  character  and  object  of  this  history  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  the  title  page :  what  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  a 
general  judgment  of  it,  is  supplied  by  the  translator,  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Meyer,  in  his  preface.  He  there  notices  that  "  Dr. 
Kahnis  is  a  Lutheran  divine,  belonging  to  the  high  church 
section  of  that  denomination,  who,  in  their  views  of  the  church 
and  the  sacraments,  come  pretty  near  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  ultra  high  church  party  in  the  Anglican  Church."  .  .  . 
"  While,  in  the  book  before  us,  he  is  strictly  impartial  in  repre- 
senting the  facts,  he  sometimes  allows  his  peculiar  Lutheran 
views  to  come  out  in  judging  of  the  events  of  the  last  years.'' 
Mr.  Meyer  observes,  that  "  in  this,  his  Lutheranizing  tendency, 
our  author  does  not,  by  any  means,  stand  isolated.     This  ultra- 
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budHraiiiBm,  on  the  coatrary,  is  now  lu  the  ascendant  in 
GcnnsiiT,  swelling,  like  a  powerful  tide,  everything  before  it. 
Hmr  litua  soever  we  in  this  country  may  approve  of  these  sen- 
timento,  ther  express  the  opinions  of  a  utr^c  uumbcr  of  leading 
dirines  in  Germany,  and  thus  throw  light  upon  the  present 
condition  of  that  country."  The  point  Srt>m  which  not  merely 
particular  details  of  his  subject,  but  the  whole  field  of  6ferma]i 
Protestantism  is  surveyed  by  Dr.  Sahnis  is,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  this  account  of  him,  strictly  Lutheran.  This  would  be 
obvi'aiH  In  iiii  iiitL'llis'.'nt  roadoi'  iilmo>t  cvi'n"n"hoi'f  in  the  work. 
But  we  can,  at  the  siune  titnc,  coutirm  Mr.  Meyer's  assurance  of 
his  author's  impartiality  of  statement;  which  iiiUy  justifies  the 
commendation  bestowed  on  it  in  that  respect  in  the  Zcitscfirif' 
fur  Lutherinche  T/ieologte  in  Kirche  of  his  mends  Rudelbach  and 
Guericke.  His  Lutberanism  does  not  affect  the  fairness  of  his 
statement,  so  much  as  it  does  the  completeness  of  his  narrative. 
In  German  Protestantism  he  se^  tittle  ebe  than  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  so-called  "Evangelical  Church."  "WTiei-e  part  of  the 
subject  is  ig;nored,  from  whatever  cause,  there  will  be  omissions, 
and  omissiouB  accordingly  there  are.  The  Christian  life  in 
Wnrtemberg,  for  instance,  has  not  been  depicted  in  proportion 
to  its  extent  and  influence.  Still  the  omissions  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  important.  The  great  features  of  the  struggle 
maintained  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  former  half  of  the  nineteenth,  have  been  excellently  drawn, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  his  judgments  that  his  symbolism  appears  to 
disadvantage. 

We  agree,  however,  witih  Mr.  Meyer  in  his  opinion  that  the 
strong  theological  convictions  of  the  author,  "impart  additional 
interest  to  his  book."  Aa  the  work  of  an  earnest  man,  it  is  a 
truly  genial  production.  And  the  body  to  which  the  author 
belongs  is,  from  its  distinguished  early  histon^,  so  central  in 
that  of  Protestantism,  its  great  divines  and  scholars,  its  elaborate 

ribols  and  its  recent  hardships,  entitled  to  particular  regard. . 
too,  this  Lutheranism  is  now,  as  is  allesed,  "  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  Germany,  sweeping  like  a  powerful  tide  everything  before 
H,"  the  more  important  is  it  that  we  should  understand  it ;  and 
this  must  be  best  accomplished,  when,  like  the  fossil  cuttlb  fisli 
figured  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgwater  Treatise,  it  is  painted 
&om  its  own  ink-bag. 

The  history  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  period  of  Uluminism^ 
pp.  18—191 ;  and  that  of  the  renovation,  pp.  193 — 328.  Ulu- 
minism,  [Auf klarung]  which  the  author  regards  with  as  evil  an 
eye  as  «lid  the  writer  m  the  Reichianzeiger,  who  defined  it  "  the 
rejection  of  old,  and  the  reception  of  new  ideas,"  and  which, 
tlioagh  widely  different  in  different  minds,  was,  unquestionably. 
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as  a  system  opposed  to  all  objective  truths  not  compreliensible 
by,  or  agreeable  to  the  common  sense,  he  describes  as  a  product 
01  English  and  French  Deism,  and  as  establishing  its  head 
quarters  in  Berlin  under  Frederick  II.  The  following  ex- 
tract shows  the  view  he  takes  of  its  character,  its  activity,  its 
first  propagandists,  and  its  generation  of  that  humanism  which 
was  taught  in  Kousseau's  "Emile,"  and  cultivated  in  the  Philan- 
thropina  of  Basedow,  Salzmann,  &c. : — 

"  BerUn  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  Bluminism ;  BerUn  and  Blu- 
mmism  were  convertible  terms.  One  may  well  say  that  this  cibr, 
with  its  reflecting,  critical,  rational,  witty  tendency ;  with  its  rash, 
and  for  that  very  reason,  changeable  opinions  ;  with  its  pre-eminently 
formal  character,  was  a  favourable  soil  for  Illuminism,  at  all  events 
at  that  time,  under  Frederick  II.  The  most  prominent  and  open- 
mouthed  there  was  Nicolai,  the  editor  of  the  AUge^neine  Deutsche  Bib- 
liothek  (General  German  Library).  A  bookseller  who  had  excelled 
in  no  single  branch  of  science,  sat  in  judgment  upon  all  the  depart- 
ments of  literature,  in  one  of  its  most  flourishing  periods  ;  a  man  of 
average  intellect,  without  productive  power,  with  the  education  of  a 
dilettante,  had  the  courage  boldly  to  pass  sentence  against  all  the 
creations  of  genius  which  could  not  be  accoimted  for  from  the  sand- 
and-fir  soil  which  he  cultivated ;  a  man  of  mind  wholly  unphilosophi- 
cal,  but  skilled  in  the  use  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  arguments,  ridi- 
culed the  heroes  of  German  philosophy.  Against  eveiything  which 
had  any  depth  whatever,  he  protested  in  the  name  of  Hberty  of 
thought,  and  of  Protestanism.  '  TTia  Protestantism/  says  Fichte  of 
him,  *was  a  protestation  against  all  truth  which  pretended  to  re- 
main truth ;  against  all  that  is  above  our  senses,  and  against  eveiy 
rehgion  which  by  faith  put  an  end  to  dispute.  To  him  religion  was 
only  a  means  of  education  for  the  head,  in  order  to  furnish  materials 
for  never-ceasing  talk ;  but  by  no  means  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the 
life.  His  liberty  of  thinking  was  freedom  from  all  that  was  and  is 
thought, — the  hcentiousness  of  empty  thinking,  without  substance 
and  aim.  Liberty  of  judgment  was  to  him  the  right  of  every  bungler 
and  ignorant  man  to  give  his  opinion  about  everything,  whether  he 
understood  it  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  either  head  or 
tail  in  what  he  said.'  In  his  'Sebaldus  Xothanker,'  Nicolai  represents 
a  travelling  theologian,  of  the  school  of  Illuminism,  ^ho  breaks  his 
head  against  all  the  firm  forms  which  faith  everywhere  as  jet  pos- 
sesses. In  the  back  ground  of  this  territory  of  brutal  ecclesiastical 
councillors,  of  perverse  adherents  of  Crusius,  of  whining  Moravian 
brethren,  there  stands,  like  a  protecting  genius,  a  clear  thinking 
bookseller, — and  the  reader,  of  course,  here  thii^s  of  no  one  but  the 
writer.  Besides  ^Nicolai,  the  clergymen,  Spalding,  Teller,  ZoUner, 
hbrarian  Biester,  rector  Busching,  Gesdicke,  the  Educationist,  the 
literati;  Sulzer,  Engel,  Abbt,  Mendelssohn,  were  active  in  Berlin  in 
the  interest  of  Bluminism.  A  number  of  Jewish  heads  of  fiunihes  in 
Berlin  addressed,  in  n  circular  letter,  the  question  to  Teller,  wh^ha*. 
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on  the  ground  of  Mendelssohn's  Deism,  they  could  not  enter  into  the 
communion  of  Christians ;  and  Teller  could  not  but  express  himself 
fBYOurably.  He  might  as  well,  upon  the  ground  of  his  Deism,  have 
become, a  Jew.  The  secret  of  the  communion  in  which  Christians 
and  Jews  knew  themselves  to  be,  consisted  simply  in  their  being 
neither  Christians  nor  Jews,  but  men. 

"  It  was  this  at  which  IQuminism  aimed ;  as  Schiller  says,  in 
reference  to  Eousseau,  it  enlisted  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of 
transforming  them  into  men.  In  the  room  of  the  authorities  in  Church 
and  State,  Bluminism  put  common  sense ;  in  the  room  of  the  positive 
forms  of  life,  a  general  disposition  of  mind,  becoming  man  as  such, 
which  is  termed  Humanism." — ^Pp.  44 — 46. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through  the  details  by  which  he 
draws  out  the  development  of  this  humanismy  in  its  philanthro- 
pical  and  ckssical  forms,  its  gratification  in  freemasonry, 
(another  bad  importation  from  England,  respecting  which  he 

S'yes  some  curious  details)  or  the  establishment  of  tike  order  of 
e  lUuminati,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
their  forms.  From  these  to  Deism  and  Atheism  was  but  a  step. 
As  Dr.  Kahnis  says,  *'  one  feature  which  characterizes  the  period 
of  nbiminism^  is  me  tracing  back  of  aU  life  to  abstractions  by 
the  understanding.  With  this  a  second  feature  is  connected  > 
common  sense,  wmch  was  looked  upon  as  the  rule  of  truths  waa 
a  very  elastic  and  subjective  resort,  while  Yoltaire  and  Rousseau 
by  common  sense,  demanded  Gtxl,  Duty,  and  Immortalily,  the 
[micyclopaedists  taught  Atheism  and  Materialism.  Jacobi  says 
very  rigntly  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  consorts,  who,  in  philosophy, 
professed  to  follow  common  sense,  'Hhey  believe  that  their 
opinion  is  reason,  and  reason  their  opinion." 

After  a  few  pages,  which  trace  the  residts  of  humanism  in  the 
destruction  of  all  habitual  and  established  forms  in  the  French 
revolution,  our  author  reverts  to  the  "  inner  life'*  of  Germany  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  section  charactenzes 
the  leading  literati  with  great  skill  and  power.  Hamann, 
Stilling,  Claudius,  come  in  &r  fuller  notices.  This  section,  and 
with  it  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book,  closes  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  philosophical  systems  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  What, 
in  his  brief  references  to  literature,  Dr.  Kahnis  says  of  the  poetry 
of  the  period,  is  doubly  interesting.  It  is  true ;  and  it  is  the 
judgment  of  a  German :  might  we  not  add,  on  much  English 
poetay  of  this  a^,  as  well  as  German  poetry  of  the  last  ?  We 
subjoin  a  few  brief  extracts: — 

'^  Sentimentalism  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  fundamental  featiures, 
if  not  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  poetry  of  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  the  dbsolving  of  all  oDJectiye  spheres  and  modes 
of  life  into  emotions, — a  dissolving  which  rests  on  reflection.  In 
nature  it  is  not  thoughts  of  God,  not  the  indication  of  life,  not  the 
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groaning  of  the  creation  for  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  wmch  it  seeks,  but  that  which  affects  the  'emotions :  in  the 
moonshine,  melancholy ;  in  the  stars,  elevating  presentiments ;  in  the 
violet  and  rose,  greetings  of  love,  &c.  Wherever  men  have  led  a 
human  life,  love  and  friendship  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  very 
great  blesssings,  but  the  last  century  considered  these  alone  as  the 
sole  agents  and  objects  of  life.  And  if  we  look  at  the  friendships  of 
that  tune  a  little  more  closelv,  we  shall  not  only  find  them  to  be  soft 
and  sickly,  but  even  the  result  of  proud,  conceited,  whimsical  egotism. 
And  this  holds  still  more  true  of  the  love  of  that  time.  These 
Siegwarts  and  Wprthers  loved  indeed  their  love  only :  their  love  was 
subjective,  not  objective. — Pp.  72,  73. 

"  Hand  in  hand  with  sentimentalism  went  that  which  they  called 
virtue.  What  is  virtue  ?  A  glance  at  history  says:  something  very 
qifTerent  in  different  people.  Of  virtue,  Socrates,  the  Stoics,  and  the 
Bomans  spoke.  That  which  is  common  to  Socrates,  the  Stoics,  and  the 
fiomans'  idea  of  virtue  may  be  reduced  to  the  formula :  giving  up 
of  the  individual  to  the  general.  But  this  general  was  to  Socrates 
the  rational  Ego;  to  the  Stoics  the  abstraction  from  all  finite  motivesj; 
4»p  the  Bomans  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  .  .  Illuminisin  de- 
clared virtue  to  be  the  only  thing  firm,  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
highest  in  life,  but  left  it  to  the  single  individual  to  determine  the 
nature  of  virtue  :  and  the  greater  pait  rested  satisfied  with  the  un- 
determined word. — Pp.  75,  76. 

"  In  the  poetical  worlds  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  religion  has  scarcely 
a  side  place.  .  .  The  magical  garden  of  Herder  is  a  labyrinth.  Ail 
schools  of  theology  find  sympathy  and  support  with  Herder  j  that  is 

Snerally  known,  but  it  is  not  known  to  all  that  Herder's  idea  of 
^d  is  pantheistic.  Jean  Paul's  religion  was  a  chaotic  fermenting 
of  the  mind,  out  of  which  now  Deism,  then  Christianity,  then  a  new 
religion  seems  to  come  forth.  The  prevailing  religious  view  was  a 
Sentimentdl  Deiwir—Y.  78. 

We  pass  in  this  place  the  notice  of  Kant's  and  Fichte's  sys- 
teniSy  since  they  have  been  described  in  many  recent  works 
(iuuong  others,  in  the  "Historical  Development  of  the  Speculative 
t^hilosopliy,  by  Chalybaus,  also  published  by  Messrs.  Clark,)  and 
because  the  next  chapter,  that  on  the  theology  of  niuminism, 
brings  us  more  into  the  interior  of  Dr.  Kahnis  s  subject. 

The  course  our  author  adopts  in  this  chapter — -nis  starting 
point  being  the  theology  of  transition,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  which  he  devotes  a  section — is  to  represent 
the  precursors  of  Hluminism :  Dippel,  Edelmann,  &c.,  its  cory- 
phaei:  Bahrdt,  Reimarus — better  known  as  the  Wolfenbiittel 
r  racmentist — and  Lessing ;  the  influence  of  Jacobi  and  Eant  on 
theolo^ ;  and  the  principles  of  rationalism  and  supematuralism. 
411  thiB  ground  had  been  gone  over  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  "  Historical 
Inquiry ; "  imd,  however  different  the  treatment  of  soj^e  parts  of 
it,  the  matter  of  this  chapter  is  the  subject  of  pages  89-186  of  Dr. 
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Pusey's  fir^t  volume,  and  various  scattered  passages  of  his  second 
volume,  but  especially  pages  362-422.  We  snail  reserve  our 
remarks  upon  Dr.  Kahnis's  treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  close 
of  this  paper^  and  content  ourselves  at  present  with  an  extract 
or  two  which  will  illustrate  the  general  character  and  style  oi 
his  work,  and  justify  our,  commendation  of  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  written.  We  liad  wished  to  extract  the  account  of 
Lessine's  conversation  with  Jacobi,  pages  157-161,  which,  with 
the  author's  remarks  upon  it,  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting;, 
but  it  is  too  long  for  our  pages.  The  following  is  firom  his 
picture  of  Kationaiism,  in  its  relation  to  Systematic  Thedlogy  : 
we  regret  that  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  omit  some  parts 
ofit:  — 

*'The  systematic  theology  of  Bationalisin  lies  before  us  in  ex- 
tensive works  (Eckermann,  Bretscbneider,  Wegschieder),  and  yet  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  positive  which  Kationaiism  advances  is 
small ;  and  even  this  little  it  has  not  systematically  developed,  as  wo 
]uve  already  remarked.  But  it  had  to  settle  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
oaurch,  against  which  it  leans,  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be,  as  the 
sons  of  the  wilderness  lean  their  tents  against  the  ruins  of  d^stroyed 
temples.  That  which  the  Greek,  the  Soman,  and  the  two  Protestant 
Churches,  hold  £sLst  as  the  legacy  of  the  old  Catholic  Church,  viz., 
faith  in  the  Eather  who  has  manifested  himself  in  the  Qod-man,  to 
redeem  those  who  by  the  power  of  his  spirit  believe  in  Him, — that 
Bationalism  has  changed  mto  the  belief  in  the  one  Otoi,  which  the 
wise  sad  virtuous  man,  Jesus  Christ,  has  taught,  in  order  that, 
beUe?iig  His  doctrine,  and  following  in  His  walk,  we  may  attain  our 
aim  in  His  kingdom — the  kingdom  of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  virtue. 
It  rejects  a  divine  personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  distinguished 
firom  Ue  Father,  and  all  which  may  seem  to  allude  to  it — as  perhaps 
in  Bolr's  "  Grund  und  Glauberssatzen*' — is  simply  explained  ^om  the 
desire  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  usw  loquendi  of  the  Church. 
....  The  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  explained  purely  historijcally, 
&om  he  opposition  with  which  Christ's  efforts  to  make  men  happy 
were  net  by  Jewish  rulers.  *  For  the  benefit  of  the  weak  ones,'  says 
We^heider  (Instit.),  S.  142.  p.  509, 7th  ed.,  '  the  [death  of  Chnst 
may  >e  represented  as  a  symbol  that  the  sacrifices  are  abolished,  and 
God  reconciled  to  man ;  as  a  symbol  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  covenant ;  as  a  symbol  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  love  of 

JemM  to  us,'  &c WhUe  the  old  Bationalism  viewed  the 

supffnatural  events  of  Christ's  life,  especiaEy  the  miracles  which 
He  performed  and  experienced,  as  natural  events,  the  latter  Sa- 
tioi»lism,  which  had  become  aware  of  the  irrationality  of  these 
natural  explanations  (even  Herrmann  has  ridiculed  the  exegetical 
flupcles  of  those  who  thus  explained  the  miracles),  wrote  on  the 
K^le  territory  a  non  liquet.  The  EvangeUsts,  so  they  said,  were,  it 
is  rue,  ipen  who,  in  a  nigh  degree,  loved  the  truth,  but  were  too 
Widucated  to  form  a  truly  scientific  opinion  on  that  which  was  really 
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before  them.  One  may  allow  that  to  rest  as  it  is ;  it  is,  after  all, 
secondaiy.  As  regards  the  resurrection  of  Christ  especially,  the  old 
Rationalism  (Faulus)  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  an  apparent 
death — a  subterfuge  which  the  latter  Bationalists  did  not  adyanoe 
without  a  certain  timidity  and  caution.  '  The  idea  of  an  apparent 
death,'  says  Bretschneider  (Handbuch  der  Dogmatik,  II.,  S.  231), 
'  need  not  be  thought  to  be  something  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  even 
in  that  case  the  revival  of  Jesus  womd  be  an  unmistakeable  work  of 
Providence ;  and  the  occurrence  of  such  an  unheard-of  event,  and 
that  just  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  could  not  but  be  considered  as  a 
special  arrangement  of  God,  distinctly  declaring  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.'  Wegscheider  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  apostle  Fkul 
has  laid  great  emphasis  on  this  fact,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  alao 
certain  that  Christ  has  not  rested  His  doctrine  on  this  foundation, 
and  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  based  upon  its  rational  contents. 
'  Let  us  only  hold  fJEUit  that  Christ  returned  to  life,  and  this  was  a 
distinguished  proof  of  Divine  Providence.'  (Instit.  p.  474).  WMi 
greater  courage  the  myths  of  Hercules  and  Bomulus  are  referred  to, 
m  treating  of  the  Ascension.  .  .  .  Man  can  practise  virtue  because  he 
is  destined  to  do  so.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  a  gloomy  de- 
lusion. Although  all  men  are,  more  or  less,  sinners,  that  has  iis 
foundation  solely  in  their  will,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
power  of  sensuality,  by  the  epidemic  force  of  example,  &c.  It  it 
only  pietists  and  mystics  who  can  speak  of  an  immediate  operation 
of  God  upon  the  soul.  .  .  .  The  Eschatology  they  reduced  to  a 
recompensing  future  life.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  have 
already  seen  above  (p.  79),  was  a  £&vourite  doctrine  of  Illuxunism. 
Great  is  the  number  of  works  which  endeavoured  to  prore  this 
belief  from  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  from  the  capacity  of  the 
mind  for  development,  from  the  claim  of  the  virtuous  to  lewaid, 
from  our  longing  after  reunion  with  our  beloved  ones.  Kint,  bo 
we  likewise  saw,  reduced  these  arguments  to  a  mere  axiom  The 
Leipsic  Philosopher,  Wotzel,  confesses  that,  as  a  man  and  a  Chria- 
tian,  he  gave  himself  up  to  this  belief^  but  that,  as  a  philoiophery 
he  was  not  firm  in  it.  Then,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  le  ob- 
tained certainty.  For  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  once  roeived 
the  promise,  that  in  case  she  should  die  before  him,  she  shoul  give 
him  tangible  proof  of  her  continuing  to  live,  had  really  a|)teaxed 
to  him  atler  her  death,  and  that  at  midnight  and  noon^  '^iti  tbe 
words,  *  We  shall  see  one  another  again.'  This  communicatici  was 
of  course,  a  welcome  prey  for  the  literary  birds  of  prey  of  Hlumhiam. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  author  was  a  philosopher,  occataied 
some  difficulty,  and  whatever  was  advanced  against  his  impoiluioe 
as  such,  he  very  well  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  was,  morovery 
ready  to  take  an  oath  upon  it  before  the  Senatus  Academica  in 
Leipsic.  Here  the  theologians  of  Illuminism  had  a  case  to  trjtiie 
weapons  with  which  they  had  struck  down  the  miraculous  contkiti 
of  the  gospels.  The  whole,  so  old  Wieland  assured  in  his  *Su- 
thanasia"  (1805),  with  a  wit  which  was  then  ahneady  expiring,  faa 
the  work  of  a  jester.    In  general,  he  added,  the  arguments  in  ta^^ 
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of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  very  weak.  Without  this  body, 
the  continuance  of  a  personal] existence  is  inconceivable;  virtue  is 
reward  enough  to  itself;  people  will  employ  life  better  when  death 
is  regarded  as  the  termination  of  it.  The  author  of  the  *  First  Ee- 
markable  Apparition  of  a  Ghost  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1805), 
exercises  Semler's  art;  and  the  Brunswick  Superintendent,  Kelhnuth, 
undertook  the  exegesis  of  Dr.  Faulus.  By  means  of  his  knowledge 
of  natural  science,  ne  made  it  probable  that  the  Ghost-like  breathing 
had  been  caused  by  a  nocturnal  butterfly  of  the  family  of  the  fire- 
lickers  {pyralides),  the  noise  at  the  window  by  a  night-crow  (capri- 
mulgus  Ev/ropaeVfi) ;  the  apparition  by  night  by  a  concave  mirror, 
and  by  day  by  a  dream.  W  otzel  answered  perseveringly,  but  Illumi- 
natioi),  which  had  got  the  better  of  Swedenborg.  Schropfer,  Gassner, 
Ac.,  did  not  yield.'*— Pp.  177—182. 

We  can  trace  but  sliglitly  the  outlines  of  the  author's  second 
book,  ''  the  Period  of  the  Renovation."  His  course  is  briefly  this : 
the  subjectivism  of  the  eighteenth  century  having  centered  in 
Fichte,  the  philosopher,  unable  to  maintain  uie  height  of  his  ideal- 
ism, *'  steei^  more  and  more  to  realism,  both  in  nis  philoscmhy 
and  in  his  life."  His  time  turned  also  from  that  point.  Two 
streams  took  '^  their  rise  there ;  a  speculative  tendency,  the  heads 
of  which  are  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  a  tendency  of  the  im- 
mediate religious  life,  the  most  distinguished  representative  of 
which  is  Scmeiermacher."  The  schod  of  Schemng  and  Hegel 
is  the  so-called  speculative  school,  which  though  for  a  time 
regarded  as  likely  to  aid  the  restoration  of  oruiodoxy  in  the 
church,  split  up,  on  Hegel's  death  in  1830,  into  two  parties, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  Goschel's  efforts  to  prove  and  sustain 
its  supposed  conservative  spirit,  has  lost  nearly  all  influence  on 
theology.  That  of  Schleiermacher,  a  graft  on  the  romantic  ten- 
dency—developed in  the  field  of  art  and  poetry  by  the  Schlegels, 
Tieck,  Wovalis,  Werner,  Gorres, — became  (though  he  himself 
never  got  clear  of  the  web  of  Pantheism,  and  though  a  portion 
of  his  disciples,  as  Jonas  and  Sydow,  feU  into  the  negative  side) 
through  Neander,  Twesten,  Nitsch,  Sack,  Gasz,  Liicke,  and  their 
pupils,  a  powerfiil  bulwark  to  the  cause  of  Supematuralism. 
These  supematuralist  disciples  of  Schleiermacher  differ  from  him 
greatly,  having  renounced  many  of  his  opinions,  and  owing  more 
to  him  in  the  way  of  impulse  and  the  awakening  of  religious  feel- 
ing than  in  any  other  respect ;  and  they  also  differ  greatly  among 
themselves  on  various  questions ;  but  meir  school,  noticed  by  Dr. 
KahnJH  as  that  of  the  mediating  theology,  to  which,  for  want  of 
a  more  distinct  classification,  must  be  assigned  the  great  names 
of  Tholuck,  MiiUer,  Ullmann,  Hendel,  Hann,  Olshausen,  Bothe, 
Beck,  Domer,  has,  along  with  Hengstenberg  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  old  Lutheranism  on  the  other,  such  as 
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Guericke,  Rudelbach,  and  Harless,  acted  very  effectively  (and 
IhaA  notwithstanding  the  critical  attacks  of  Baur  and  David 
Strauss,  described  in  pp.  249-51,)  in  restoring  the  inspired  au- 
thority of  the  scriptures,  and  of  eliminating  a  pure  theology  from 
them.  Dr.  Kahnis  has  given  proper  prominence  to  the  influence 
of  the  liberation  war  of  1813-14,  in  discrediting  the  cause  of 
unbelief  in  the  abstract  by  the  substitution  of  a  positively 
earnest  and  active  spirit,  and  to  the  excitement  which,  though 
it  seemed  to  be  fruitless  for  a  time,  kindled  like  a  latent  spark 
at  last,  and  warmed  the  German  heart  to  its  ancient  theological 
traditions ;  but  he  has  almost  overlooked  the  revived  influence 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  which  had  never  lost  its  orthodoxy, 
though  compromised  to  some  extent  by  Baur  and  others,  and 
that  of  the  exegesis  of  which  the  commentaries  of  Tholuck, 
Harless,  and  more  recently  of  Stier,  are  the  best  examples,  and 
which  the  historical  and  the  spiritual  element  so  richly  pene- 
trate. We  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  this  omission  arose 
from  any  reluctance  on  our  author's  part  to  ignore  a  movement 
which  had  certainly  the  effect  of  giving  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other 
^reat  expositors  oi  the  Reformed  Communion,  an  influence  in 
Germany  which  they  had  never  had  before.  It  is  possibly  a 
consequence  of  his  attention  having  been  directed  much  more 
to  systematical  theology,  than  to  exegesis.  We  could  have 
wished  also  that  he  had  noticed  the  attempt  of  Ni^zsch,  new  at 
the  time,  to  reconnect  life  and  doctrine  in  his  "System  der 
Ohristlichen  Lehre,"  and  the  great  work  of  Domer  on  the 
Person  of  Christ.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  so  slight  a  sketch 
much  must  be  passed  over ;  and  that  sectarian  motives  did  not 
weigh  with  him,  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  having  noticed 
the  admirable,  though  compendious,  church  history,  and  the 
mtical  essays  of  his  Lutheran  friend,  Guericke.* 

As  we  cannot  weU  abridge  or  mutilate  oui*  author's  de- 
scription of  Schleiermacher,  we  shall  select  from  this  portion  of 
the  work  his  smaller,  comparative  sketch  of  De  Wette :  — 

"With  this  view  of  theolog}',  De  Wette  stood  in  a  very  near 
relation  to  Schleiermacher,  with  whom,  in  life  too,  he  was  very 
closely  connected.  Like  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  placed  rehgion, 
in  the  internal  sense,  in  feeling ;  only  that  De  Wette' s  '  religious 
feeling '  was  more  definite,  more  closely  connected  with  the  powers 


*  We  subsequently  discovered  that  this  last  statement  was  not  quite 
correct.  We  correct  it,  therefore,  by  quoting  the  passage  (the  only  one)  in 
which  such  notice  occurs :  "  He  who  says  that  he  can  learn  nothing  from 
the  historical  researches  of  Rudelbach,  Guericke,  A'c,  gives  himself  a 
tmUmomum  paupertati9y—-F.  316.  The  only  references  to  Domer,  howerer, 
•re  to  his  gcotiinenta,  not  hh  very  distinguished  treatise. 
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of  knowledge  and  wilJ,  and  more  tree  from  Pantheism.  Like  Scbleier- 
macber,  De  Wette  connected  Lis  rcligioua  feeling  witb  positive  Cbris- 
tiaaity,  by  eeeing  in  Christ  the  absolute  Mediator  of  the  new  religious 
Hfe.  Like  Schleiermacher,  Be  Wette  left  all  that  ia  historical,  doc- 
trinal, olnective,  which  does  not  etund  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  religioua  feeling,  to  a  bold  criticism  of  the  undeniandin^,  wbich 
went  much  farther  than  even  Bationaliam  bad  ever  done.  We  need 
here  onlj  refer  to  the  critical  dissection  to  which  De  Wette  subjected 
Uie  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  hia  anxietv  in  pointing 
out  negative  remits  iu  the  New  Testament  criticism,  anii  to  the  great 
coDcessiona  which  be  mode  to  Strauss'  criticism  of  the  -life  of  Jesus. 
A  later  period  will  have  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  iacts,  that, 
by  the  aamc  man,  who  saw  iu  the  goapel  the  word  of  life,  accounts  of 
jniitcleB  which  be  could  not  ospUin  were  called  aneodotea,  and  words 
of  Christ  to  which  bis  understanding  did  not  reach  were  rather  im- 

rjously  criticised,  or  simply  thrown  overboard,  a.s  oeing  spurious. 
few  weeks  before  his  death  (184S),  be  made  this  confession  re- 
garding himself:  '  I  fell  into  a  time  of  confusion  ;  the  unity  of  faith 
WW  destroyed.  I,  too,  miied  myself  up  iu  this  struggle — in  vain!  I 
have  not  settled  it,'  The  circumstance  that  a  man  of  such  sobriety 
could  so  weU  imdcrstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  youth,  after 
the  Liberation  warn  (in  consequeuce  of  the  letter  of  condolence  ffhich 
be  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  he  was 
diemissed  from  hia  professorehip), — that  a  man  of  such  uegutive 
tendeuciea  had,  notwithstanding  so  much  lone  for  the  historical  CkrUf, 
and  tuoh  a  icarm  heart  for  the  past  hiHory  of  the  Church,  JB  a  aig- 
oihcant  sign  of  the  change  of  the  timea." — Pp.  235 — 23G. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  entitled  "  The  Church  reno- 
VBting  Herself,"  deecribea  the  introduction  of  the  new  Prussian 
liturgy  hy  Frederick  William  III.,  and  hia  incorporation  of  the 
Lutheran  and  reformed  communions  into  one  "  united  Evan- 
gelical Church."  '  'f  tliesi'  (wo  rai>:isujL's  he  most  strongly  dis- 
approvea,  though  his  bi^h  oburoli  mid  >late  principles  ebUge 
him  to  put  the  best  conatrm-tion  on  the  '^ii^gs  motivea.  lie 
"  theology  of  the  new  Ui'e  "  aa  devclopeit  by  Tholuck,  Neander, 
sod  Hengstenberg,  und  the  practical  eflforts  resulting  from  the 
•o-called  "inner  nii^>i<iii"  'v.brd  \w  tcrjn  home  mission)  are 
also  conouiered.  These  variouii  elforts  and  schemes  are  all 
disapproved  as  non-ecclesiastical,  though  ascribed  to  benevolent 
and  religious  motives.  As  other  results  of  the  "new  life" 
he  notices  the  proposals  which  had  emanated  from  di^rent 
quarters  for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  i'rot^stant  Church, 
me  Kirchenbund,  Kirchen-ag,  &c. ;  the  Nulwtilution  of  the  old 
evangelical  hymns  for  the  emasculated  odiHona  of  the  illumi- 
nistic  period,  and  the  restoration  of  the  pulpit  to  it«  proper 
Christian  uses.  His  volume  closes  witfi  a  brief  notice  of  the 
revived  life  of  Bomaniam  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Gonse, 
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Mohler,  Gunther,  Staudenmaier,  and  others ;  the  separation  of  the 
German  Catholics  and  Free  Congregations;  a  defence  of  the 
confession  as  the  subject  matter  of  theology, — ^'the  scientific 
self-consciousness  of  the  church/^  and  a  statement  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  "confessional  theology"  is  to  be  realized  and 
perfected,  with  all  these  improvements  upon  the  earlier  models^ 
which  better  scientific  methods,  and  the  experience  of  the 
church  since  the  confessions  were  penned,  supply  in  the  several 
departments  of  Exposition,  Dogmatic,  and  Church  History. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  a  sufficient  notion  of  the 
contents  of  Dr.  Kahnis's  work,  and  particularly  of  its  philosophical 
contents,  which  from  their  organic  connexion  and  development, 
could  not  admit  of  fragmentary  treatment.  But  we  have  done 
our  best  within  our  brief  limits  to  exhibit  its  character  and 
aims.  One  additional  specimen,  however,  we  would  quote  before 
concluding  our  remarks.  It  relates  to  the  revival  of  the  pulpit 
as  noticed  above  among  the  results  of  the  new  Christian  iSe : — 

"  The  pulpit,  once  the  place  of  the  strength  of  Protestantism,  in 
the  age  of  llluminism,  the  place  of  its  debasement,  is  still  the  witness 
of  the  infinite  subiectivism  of  modem  Protestantism ;  however  the 
essays  of  the  Eationalists  and  Supematundists,  and  rhetorical  de- 
clamations, are  disappearing.  The  demand  that  the  sermon  should 
edify,  and  be  based  on  the  consciousness  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  may  be  regarded  as  generally  admitted ;  and  we  may  well 
say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  is  not  unbelief,  but  faith,  which 
again  fills  the  churches.  The  ways,  indeed,  in  which  the  sermon 
aims  at  edification,  are  infinitely- different.  Some,  in  the  way  of  the 
Eeformed,  aim,  above  all,  to  impart  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  revive  an  acquaintance  with  Scripture.  It 
was  Menken,  especially,  who,  with  great  skill,  has  renewed  the  homily 
of  the  ancient  church.  It  was  hitherto,  however,  only  by  means  of 
great  talents,  that  this  mode  of  preaching  could  be  raised ;  and  these 
talents  have  often  exercised  the  art  of  imparting  life  to  the  word  of 
Scripture,  at  the  expense  of  that  at  which  they  m  reahty  aimed,  viz., 
the  understanding  of  Scriptiu^,  by  offering,  instead  of  a  sound  ex- 
position of  Scripture,  the  gift  of  transferrmg  into  Scripture  a  worid 
of  thoughts.  Tne  Lutheran  congregations,  according  to  old  tradition, 
expected  of  the  sermon  an  application  of  the  word  of  Scripture  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  rightoousneas, 
in  short,  for  edification.  For  instruction  in  the  word  of  Scripture, 
Bible  classes  were  instituted ;  and  these,  in  towns,  as  well  as  m  the 
country,  found  enthusiastic  reception,  wherever  the  ministers  knew 
rightlv  to  apply  the  old  and  new  things  from  the  treasure  of  the 
church.  Beflser's  BiheUtunden  are  a  richly  blessed  firuit  of  this 
effort.  The  edification,  however,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  tran- 
sition, when  the  Christians  had  s^  more  or  less  of  the  character  of 
pietism,  was  offered  by  faithful  ministers,  had  i  pre-eminently  the 
character  of  an  excitement  of  the  religious  feelings.    Efiuaions  of 
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the  heart,  truly  or  artfiilly  popular;  passionate  sermons,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Methodists ;  ingenious  speeches,  seasoned  with 
materials  which  excited  the  nerres ;  productions  of  art  sestheticallj 
composed,  —  all  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  highest  in 
this  mode  of  preaching,  working  upon  the  feelings,  has  been  ac- 
complished within  a  few  years  by  a  youth,  prematurelyj  removed — 
by  Hofacker.  In  him  eyangelical  love,  holy  earnestness.  Christian, 
practical  wisdom,  simplicity  and  power  of  style  wonderfully  co- 
operated. This  mode  of  preaching  was  of  importance,  as  long  as  the 
ODJect  was  to  break  the  ground ;  but  where  faith  had  taken  root, 
there  conld  not  fail  to  be  awakened  a  desire  for  a  sermon  which 
would  exercise  a  lasting  influence,  become  flesh  and  bone,  and  edify, 
not  the  individual  only,  but  the  church.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  confessional  party  (Harms,  Eudelbach,  Harless,  Lohe,  Petri, 
Kliefoth,)  have  understood  and  treated  the  sermon." — Pp.  304, 306. 

In  giving  our  judgment  of  this  work,  we  bear  cordial  tes- 
timony to  the  learning,  the  general  impartiality  as  respects 
intention,  and  the  literary  skill  which  pervade  it.  As  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rigid  Lutheran,  we  find  in  it  not  a  few  things 
which  displease  us.  Even  Rationalism  is  sometimes  misjudgeid 
when  viewed  firom  the  loop-hole  of  "the  Creed."  For  such, 
not  merely  a  confession,  is  the  Confession  of  Dr.  Kahnis.  For 
the  Confession  no  one  has  a  truer  reverence  than  we  have.  But 
by  it  we  mean  a  statement  representing  (as  did  the  Savoy  Con- 
fession of  1658,  and  the  Congregational  TJnion's  Declaration  of 
Faith,  Church  and  Discipline  order  in  1833)  the  sentiments  of 
the  parties  who  framed  them,  and  only  theirs,  except  as  their 
brethren  might  be  presumed  to  agree  with  them.  But  the 
Creed,  though  etymologically  meaning  much  the  same  thing, 
has,  by  use,  come  to  denote  an  authoritative  declaration — a 
standard  by  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ministers  of  a  com- 
munion is  to  be  tested,  which  is  a  Yery  different  thing.  It 
follows  necessarily,  that  though  Dr.  Kahnis  admits,  that  even 
Rationalism,  among  other  things,  was  a  means  of  sifting  truth 
from  falsehood  in  certain  respects,  yet,  whenever  Rationalism 
comes  into  opposition  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  the 
Formula  Concordiae,  Rationalism  is  in  error.  But  it  follows  as 
necessarily,  that  in  many  of  these  differences,  as  for  example, 
the  design  and  nature  of  the  Lord's  supper,  we  should  regard 
the  Zwinglian,  which  Dr.  Kahnis  considers  a  rationalistic  view, 
as  the  true  one,  and  the  Lutheran  dogma  as  an  error.  To  Dr. 
Kahnis's  representation,  therefore,  that  the  church's  perfect 
renovation  requires  the  recreation  and  re-assertion  of  the  Lu- 
theran symbols,  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  teaching, 
we  must  oppose  the  sounder  principles  advanced  in  the  work  of 
Dr.  Pusey.  That  work  was  indeed  indebted  very  largely  to  the 
lectures  of  two  or  three  "mediating  "  divines,  Neander,  Tholuck, 
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and  Sack,  and  to  imformation  priTatelj  suppliiod  by  them  to  its 
atithor,  fdr  its  leading  ideas  aM  illustrations.  And  when  Mr. 
!Etose  came  forward  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  now  taken  by 
Dr.  Kahnis  to  impugn  (though  not  m  so  candid  a  spirit)  its 
statements^  contending  that  the  abandonment  of  the  symbols 
was  the  cause  of  Rationalism,  Dr.  Fusey  crushed  the  attack 
with  a  most  copious  array  of  proofe.  Mr.  Meyer,  who,  both  in 
the  pre&ce,  and  in  two  judicious  notes,  pp.  96  and  294,  has 
noticed  Dr.  Kahnis's  rigid  and  exclusive  Lutheranism,  does  not 
appear  to  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Pusey^s  works ;  but  should  a 
second  edition  of  his  translation  be  called  for,  which  we  sincerely 
hope  will  be  the  case,  he  would  very  greatly  add  to  its  value,  if 
in  his  preface  he  could  give  a  brief  abstract  of  Dr.  Pusey's  first 
part,  and  here  and  there  append  to  the  text  of  his  translation  & 
few  extracts  corrective  of  his  author's  statements.  In  justice  to 
our  author,  and  that  our  readers  may  see  exactly  where  oitt 
great  difference  with  Dr.  Kahnis  lies,  we  extract  his  statement 
of  the  rightful  influence  of  confessional  theology  upon  dogmatic. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  the  principle  of  Beck's  "  Chnstliche 
Lehrwissenschaft,"  a  book  we  have  known  and  valued  from  the 
time  when  it  was  published,  is  the  dogmatic  principle  on  which 
we  should  take  our  stand. 

"It  is  now  quite  obvious  i^hat  a  sound  Bogmatik  has  to  ao- 
complish.  It  has  both  to  prove  and  to  evolve  the  creed  which  lives 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church.  It  is 
Scripture  alone  from  which  it  can  take  its  arguments.  But  thU 
ground,  which  was  imdoubted  and  firm  for  a  time,  which  was  rooted 
and  grounded  in  Scripture,  must  itself  be  proved  to  be  necessary. 
Dogmatik  has  to  show  that  Christianity,  from  its  very  nature  and 
truth,  does  not  admit  of  any  other  rule  of  truth  than  this :  whatever 
is  in  accordance  vrith  Scripture  is  true.  But  the  argumentation  from 
Scripture  must  not  only  oe  exegetically  regulated  in  the  details,  but 
also  rest  on  an  objective,  comprehensive  view  of  the  course  of  reve- 
lation in  the  old  and  new  dispensation.  Hofoaann's  "  Schriftbcweis*' 
(proof  from  Scripture),  however  erroneous  some  of  its  results  are,  is 
yet  an  important  conlribution  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
It  stands  differently  with  the  attempts  to  derive  from  Scnpture  a 
system  of  doctrines,  without  the  mediation  of  the  development  of  the 
doctriue  by  the  church;  and  among  those  attempts  Beck's  "Christliche 
Lehns^ssenschaft,"  stands  foremost.  To  go  thus  immediately  back  to 
Scripture,  appears,  at  first  sight,  as  the  truly  free  proceeding,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  truly  bound ;  in  one  word,  as  tlie  truly  Pro- 
testant proceeding.  But  if  every  Protestant  divine  were  to  expound 
Scripture  in  his  own  way,  were  himself  to  form  the  doctrines,  and  to 
shape  their  building  according  to  his  own  method,  what  would  be  the 
result  P  A  chaos  of  stand-points  atomistically  crossing  one  another, 
with  which  no  church,  no  sound  science  would  be  possible. 
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tiuB  .apparent  objectivity,  an  unbounded  subjectivity  ifl.conoeBied. 
Men  so  rich  in  intellect  and  spirit  as  Beck,  must  not  inflijence  the 
opinion  as  to  what  the  stand-point  is  in  itself.  If  the  Protestant 
Church  calls  the  Scriptures  the  rule  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  it  does 
not  thereby  say  that  Scripture  is  the  source  of  them.  Even  before  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  and  collected,  there  existed 
in  the  congregations  a  consciousness  of  faith.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  oral  word  of  the  apostles,  and  yery  early,  accordiiifi;  to  the  con- 
fession at  baptism,  assumed  the  form  of  rules  of  faitn,  which  were 
regarded  as  tne  sum  and  existence  of  both  the  oral  and  written  word. 
The  first  Dogmatik  (Origen  on  the  Eundamental  Doctrines)  proceeds 
fipom  thd  rule  of  faith.  This  rule  of  faith  is,  for  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  her  Confession,  of  which  she  is  convinced  that  it 
IB  at  one  with  the  Confession  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  is  declared 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  at  the  close,  and  in  the  Formula  Con- 
cordia, at  the  commencement.  Every  Dogmatik  has  anew  to  com- 
pare the  doctrine  of  the  Confessions  with  the  rule  and  measure  of 
Scripture ;  it  has  merely,  in  a  scientific  manner,  to  evolve  the  Con- 
fession, but  not  to  produce  it  from  Scripture  itself.  It  may  be  that 
the  argumentation  from  Scripture  comes  into  contradiction  with  the 
Confession  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  after  all,  of  hxunan  origin. 
But  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  Protestantism  and  science,  we 
may  well  demand  from  our  divines,  that  they  shall  not  consider  their 
own  opinion  to  be  infallible,  while  they  assert  the  fallibility  of  the 
Church.  People  have  at  all  times  endeayoured  to  remoye,  by  means 
of  Scripture  exposition,  those  doctrines  which  would  not  agree  with 
reason.  The  scientific  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  miist  con- 
sider it  as  its  task  to  invalidate  the  reasons  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, have  been  raised  against  them  by  reason.  The  dangers 
by  which  Apologetics  have  all  along  been  beset,  are  Sophistry,  IJa- 
tionalism,  Dilettanteism."— Pp.  322—324. 

We  had  marked  very  many  things  as  worthy  to  be  laid  before 
our  readers,  of  which  we  find  we  can  take  no  notice,  but  we  believe 
that  few  of  them  will  be  in  haste  to  lay  this  history  down,  after 
they  have  once  got  fairly  into  it.  And  both  Mt.  Meyer  and  the 
Messrs.  Clark,  the  publishers,  have  our  sincere  thanks  for  this 
welcome  addition  to  our  theological  literature. 


Abt.  11.— The  Hutory  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  th$ 
Second.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.    1855. 

In  our  preliminary  review  of  this  work,  we  intimated  an 
opinion  to  which  we  still  adhere,  that  the  enormous  expec- 
tations it  excited  would  be  somewhat  disappointed.     But  on  a 
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fuller  examination  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  third  and  fourth  volumes, 
we  are  convinced  that  they  contain  within  them  the  materials 
of  a  high  and  endless  celebrity.  The  most  elaborate  critique 
upon  them  which  has'  yet  appeared,  is  that  in  which  the  IHmes 
newspaper  has  deprived  its  readers  of  columns  and  even  pages 
of  news.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  masterly 
writer  appreciates  to  the  fullest  extent  the  intellectual  merits 
of  Mr.  Macaulay's  performance.  He  declares  that  aU  the  his- 
torical details  are  invested  with  the  charm  of  a  romance,  and 
enchant  with  the  delusion  of  a  drama.  He  heaps  upon  it  every 
attribution  of  merit  which  its  author  could  desire,  but  declares, 
as  his  final  and  conclusive  verdict,  that  this  work  is  not  a 
History  of  England.  This,  with  an  humble  appeal  to  the  silent 
oracle  of  posterity,  we  venture  absolutely  to  deny.  The  man 
who  is  best  versed  in  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Tacitus, 
Clarendon,  Hume,  and  GKbbon,  may  still  be  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  the  historic  style  which  is  adapted  to  this  richer 
vein  of  taste  and  time, — to  the  meridian  of  London,  and  the  year 
of  grace,  1855.  He  might  regard  it  as  a  mere  anatomist  would 
criticise  a  beautiful  portrait ;  who  would  detect  no  dislocated  bones, 
no  contracted  muscles,  but  on  whom  the  flesh  tints,  the  play 
of  light  and  shade,  the  beauty  of  feature,  and  the  evanescent 
fascination  of  expression  fixed  for  ages,  would  be  as  much  lost 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  blind.  Why  must  mere  outline,  form 
without  colour, — be  the  stereotyped  characteristic  of  history  P 
If  our  theory  is  not  a  very  false  one,  he  is  the  best  historian 
who  transmutes  the  past  into  the  present,  who  extends  the 
date  of  our  existence  beyond  the  period  of  its  origin,  causing  us 
to  live  amidst  scenes  that  are  passed  for  ever,  and  to  be  fanmiar 
with  the  great,  the  good,  and  even  the  bad,  on  whose  dust 
we  are  unconsciously  treading.  This  merit,  and  a  great  and 
glorious  merit  it  is,  we  claim  for  Mr.  Macaulay.  His  historic 
heroes  become  our  acquaintances;  imder  the  magic  delineations 
of  his  pencil  rather  than  of  his  pen,  we  mingle  m  courts  whose 
splendour  has  long  faded ;  we  gaze  on  generals  whose  swords 
are  consimied  with  the  rust  of  time,  and  who  are  only  rescued  by 
genius  and  research  from  the  more  fatal  rust  of  forgetfulness.  W  e 
tread  anew  forgotten  streets,  and  thrill  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  nameless  men,  whom  the  new  conditions  of  society  first 
taught  to  speculate.  All  this  is  done,  too,  with  a  charm  ol  stylo 
derived  from  the  most  solid  learning,  embellished  with  all  the 
graces  of  taste  and  fancy,  and  certified  to  the  admiring  gaee 
of  the  reader  by  all  the  evidence  of  profound  and  accurate 
research.  To  tamper  with  such  history  as  this,  by  picking 
out  infinitesimal  inaccuracies,  as  some  critics  have  done,  is  to 
degrade  the  office  of  critidsm.     Sooh  an  evil  eye  would,  to  use 
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the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  have  descried  hedgehogs  in 
the  moles  of  Venus.  These  carping  critics  remind  us  of 
Sishop  Watson's  comparison  of  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  sitting 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  judging  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
interior  from  the  appearance  of  the  hide ;  and  we  refer  them 
to  the  sounder  critie  of  antiquity :  — 

"  Sed  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 
Aut  parum  cavit  humana  natura." 

Yet  still  there  is  much  in  these  volumes  which  will  be  re- 
garded by  thoughtful  men,  whose  political  views  ttre  based  upon 
principle,  and  not  upon  a  so-called  expediency,  as  constituting, 
not  only  sins  of  conmussion,  but  more  especially  sins  of  omis- 
sion. One  critic  attributed  to  the  work  what  he  calls  "  intense 
Whiggism" — a  misnomer  of  the  same  kind,  as  if  one  should  talk 
of  intense  mediocrity,  or  an  intense  drab  or  grey  colour.  But, 
assuredly,  the  intellectual  effervescence  of  the  si^le  is  ever  and 
anon  tempered  by  the  alkaline  flatness  of  the  Whiggism.  The 
silence  oi  Mr.  Macaulay's  disapprobation,  or  rather  the  whisper 
of  his  complacency,  in  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most 
fatal  obstacle  to  the  political  and  social  advancement  of  this 
country,  affords  a  key  to  the  politics  of  this  history :  — 

"  Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element  has  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world  has,  during  the  last  eighty 
years,  been  singularly  fruitful.  To  their  wisdom  Europe  and  America 
have  owed  scores  of  abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  constitutions 
which  have  lived  scarcely  long  enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and 
have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But  in  the  English  legislature  the 
practical  element  has  always  predominated,  and  not  seldom  unduly 
predominated,  over  the  speculative.  To  think  nothing  of  symmetry, 
and  much  of  convenience ;  never  to  remove  an  anomaly,  merely 
because  it  is  an  anomaly;  never  to  innovate,  except  when  some 
grievance  is  felt ;  never  to  innovate,  except  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  grievance ;  never  to  lay  down  any  proposition  of  wider  extent 
than  the  particular  case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide ;  these 
are  the  rules  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age  of  Victoria, 
generally  guided  the  deliberations  of  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  Par- 
liaments."—Vol.  III.,  p.  85. 

That  this  has  been  the  immemorial  policy  of  British  legisla- 
tures is  most  true ;  but  that  an  historian  should  state  it  with 
approving  silence,  seems  to  us  a  little  strange.  To  innovate 
only  so  far  as  a  social  grievance  is  felt,  is,  in  medical  phraseology, 
to  treat  symptoms.  It  is  as  if  a  surgeon  should  open  and  heal 
the  successive  ulcers  of  his  patient,  without  bestowing  any 
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attention  on  that  morbid  condition  of  the  constitution  from 
which  they  all  had  a  common  origin.  This  grand  error  has 
ever  lain  at  the  foundation  of  the  political  system  of  the  Whigs. 
Mr.  Macaiday's  laxity  is  specially  conspicuous  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects: — 

"  The  general  tendency,"  he  says,  "of  schism,  is  to  widen.   Had  Leo 
the  Tenth,  when  the  exactions  and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first 
roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony,  corrected  those  evil  practices  with 
a  vigorous  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Luther  would  have  died 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Rome.     But  the  opportunity  was 
suffered  to  escape,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Vatican  would 
gladly  have  purchased  peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject  of  ouarrel, 
the  original  subject  of  quarrel  was  almost  forgotten.    ...    In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  history  of  Puritanism  in  England 
bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 
The  Parliament  of  1689  could  no  more  put  an  end  to  noncojiformity, 
by  tolerating  a  garb  or  a  posture,  than  the  doctors  of  Trent  could 
have  reconciled  the  Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy,  by  regulating 
the  sale  of  indulgences.     In  the  sixteenth  century,  Quakerism  was 
unknown,  and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  realm  a  single  congregation 
of  Independents  or  Baptists.     At  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  the 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
senting body,  and  these  sects  could  not  be  gained  over  on  anv  terms 
which  the  lowest  of  Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
offer.     The  Independent  held  that  a  national  church  governed  by 
any  central  authority  whatever  —  pope,  patriarch,  king,  bishop,  or 
synod — was  an  unscriptural  institution,  and  that  every  congregation 
of  believers  was,  under  Christ,  a  sovereign  society.     The  Baptist  was 
even  more  unreclaimable  than  the  Independent,  and  the  Quaker  even 
more  unreclainmble  than  the  Baptist.     Concessions,  therefore,  which 
would  once  have  extinguished  nonconformity,  would  not  now  satisfy 
even  one-half  of  the  Nonconformists.*' — Vol.  III.,  pp.  95,  9G. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is  a 
fur  wider  and  more  fundamental  one  than  Mr.  Macaulay*s 
langnago  would  seem  to  imply.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
postures  or  vestments ;  it  is  whether  any  secular  government 
has  or  ha.s  not  authority  to  regulate  religious  observance  under 
pains  and  penalties.  ^\n  incidental  eulogy  of  the  historian  on 
the  qualili cations  of  his  idol,  William,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler,  indicates,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  far  from  sound 
on  this  subject.  When  speaking  on  the  vexed  question  of 
church  government  in  Scotland,  he  says: — 

"It  was  happy  for  our  country  that  the  momentous  question, 
which  excited  so  many  strong  passions,  and  which  presented  itself 
in  so  many  different  points  of  view,  was  to  be  decided  by  such  a  man 
as  William,  lie  listened  to  Episcopalians,  to  Latitudinarians,  to 
Presbyterians,  to  the  Dean  of  Glasgow,  who  pleaded  for  the  apoi- 
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tolical  succession,  to  Burnet,  who  represented  the  danger  of  alienating 
tlie  Anglican  clergy,  to  Carstairs,  who  hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred 
of  a  man  whose  thumbs  were  deeply  marked  by  the  screws  of  pre- 
latists.  Surrounded  by  these  eager  advocates,  WilHara  remained 
caJm  and  impartial.  He  was,  indeed,  eminently  qualified  by  his 
situation,  as  well  as  by  his  personal  qualities,  to  be  the  umpire  in 
that  great  contention.  He  was  the  king  of  a  prelatical  kingdom. 
He  was  the  prime  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  republic.  His  un- 
willingness to  offend  the  Anglican  church,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the  Befonned  churches  of  the 
Continent,  which  regarded  him  as  a  champion  divinely  sent  to 
protect  them  against  the  French  tyranny,  balanced  each  other, 
and  kept  him  from  leaning  unduly  to  either  side.  His  conscience 
was  perfectly  neutral,  for  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  no 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policv  was  of  divine  institution.  He  dis- 
sented equally  from  the  school  of  Laud  and  from  the  school  of 
Cameron,  from  the  men  who  held  that  there  could  not  be  a  Christian 
church  without  bishops,  and  from  the  men  who  held  there  could  not 
be  a  Christian  church  without  synods;  which  form  of  government 
should  be  adopted  was  in  his  judgment  a  question  of  mere  expedi- 
ency. He,  probably,  would  have  preferred  a  compromise  between  the 
two  rival  systems,  a  hierarchy  in  which  the  chief  spiritual  function- 
aries should  have  been  something  more  than  moderators,  and  some* 
thing  less  than  prelates.  But  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man  to  think  of 
settling  such  a  matter  according  to  his  own  personal  tastes."  — 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  259,  260. 

We  hope  that  we  are  not  bound  to  infer  from  this  passage 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  regards  these  as  mere  questions  of  taste,  and 
yet  his  language  seems  to  bear  such  a  conclusion.  The  question 
is,  whether  Jesus  Christ  is,  or  is  not,  the  sole  and  Sovereign 
Ruler  in  his  church  ?  If  he  is,  every  intrusion  of  secular  autho- 
rity, even  to  the  injunction  of  a  silly  rehearsal,  or  a  paltry  genu- 
flexion, is  a  matter  of  such  grave  moment,  that  its  impertinence 
is  lost  in  its  impiety.  Mr.  Macaulay  must  pity  ancient  martyrs 
on  verj^  different  grounds  from  those  on  which  their  memory  is 
venerated  by  other  men.  A  word,  a  bow,  a  pinch  of  incense 
would  indeed  have  saved  a  life,  but  it  would  have  lost  a  religion, 
had  it  not  been  that  only  one  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
Where,  too,  are  these  injunctions  to  stop  ?  Is  it  forms  only  that 
the  state  shall  prescribe  ?  On  what  principle  must  secular  in- 
terference be  limited  to  forms,  and  not  extend  to  doctrines  ? 
Does  Mr.  Macaulay  see  nothing  suggestive  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  twentieth  article  of  the  Anglican  church  ?  '*  The  church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,,  and  authority  in  con- 
troversies  of  faith  .'"  Indeed,  the  one  implies  the  other,  and  in 
these  few  words  are  wrapped  up  the  principle  of  infallibility,  and 
the  fundamental  law  of  persecution.     To  future  generations  it 
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will  seem  strange  that  a  writer,  whose  general  views  are  so 
enlightened,  who  has  depicted  so  fervidly  the  religious  perse- 
cutions of  this  age, — who  has  recorded  its  conflicts  and  its 
famines,  its  massacres,  its  tortures  and  its  murders,— should 
not  have  seen  that  the  principle  of  a  religious  establishment  was 
the  source  of  these  multifarious  horrors.  If  the  denial  of  privi- 
lege is  persecution,  how  much  more  the  regulation  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  religious  worship,  and  the  inculcation  of  doctrines 
and  ceremonies.  Why  will  men  seek  to  improve  upon  the 
wisdom  of  God,  who  has  provided  for  the  destruction  of  error 
by  the  free  proclamation  of  truth?  The  fanaticisms,  the  super- 
stitions, and  the  follies  of  men  woidd,  imder  that  divinely  sus- 
tained influence,  die  out  and  be  forgotten,  were  they  not  vexed 
into  a  perpetual  vitality  by  chafing  and  irritative  laws  more 
abnormal  than  themselves. 

That  which  ofiers  to  Mr.  Macaulay  the  fiilest  scope  for  his 
descriptive  powers  is,  perhaps,  the  contest  in  Irelana  between 
James  and  his  Catholic  adherents  on  the  one  part,  and  the  new 
British  monarch  on  the  other.  His  description  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry  is  frightfully  graphic.  The  extremities  to  which 
this  unhappy  town  was  reduced  immediately  before  its  relief  by 
the  British  fleet  are  thus  described  : — 

"  By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced,  and  the  state  of  the  city  was, 
hour  by  hour,  becoming  more  frightful.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and  disease  than  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire  was  sharper  and  more  constant 
than  ever.  One  of  the  gates  was  beaten  in ;  one  of  the  bastiops  was 
laid  in  ruins  ;  but  the  breaches  made  by  day  were  repaired  by  night 
with  indefatigable  activity.  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  Bat 
the  fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Several  of  them  in  the  act  of  striking 
at  the  enemy  feU  down  from  mere  weakness.  A  very  small  qiiantity 
of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out  by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of 
salted  hides  was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blooa  of  the 
slam  who  lay  iuibiu*ied  round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few 
could  afford  to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp*B  paw  was  58.  6d. 
Nine  horses  were  still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive.  Taey  were  so  lean 
that  little  meat  was  Hkely  to  be  found  upon  them.  It  was,  howeyer, 
determined  to  slaughter  them  for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  pertorm  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some  corpse  was  not 
decaying.  Such  was  the  extremity  of  distress  that  the  rats  who  came 
to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  de- 
voured. A  small  fish  caught  in  the  river  was  not  to  be  purchased 
with  money.  The  only  price  for  which  such  a  treasure  could  be 
obtained  was  some  handfula  of  oatmeal.     Leproeies,  such  as  s^woge 
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and  unwholesome  diet  engenders,  made  existence  a. constant  torment. 
The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by  the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fits  of  dis- 
content and  insubordination  among  men  enduring  such  misery  waa 
inevitable.  At  one  moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid 
up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  was  revelling  in  private, 
wnile  he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely  for  the  good  cause.  His 
house  was  strictly  examined ;  his  innocence  was  fully  proved ;  he  re- 
gained his  popularity,  and  the  garrison,  with  death  in  near  prospect, 
thronged  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  him  preach,  drank  in  his  earnest 
eloquence  with  delight,  and  went  forth  from  the  house  of  God  with 
haggard  faces  and  tottering  steps,  but  with  spirit  still  unsubdued. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  secret  plottings.  A  very  few  obscure 
traitors  opened  communications  with  the  enemy.  But  it  waa  neces- 
sary that  all  such  dealings  should  be  carefully  concealed.  None 
dared  to  utter  publicly  any  words  save  words  of  defiance  and  stubborn 
resolution.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry  was  *  No  sur- 
render.' And  there  were  not  wanting  voices  which,  in  low  tones, 
added,  *  First  the  horses  and  hides,  and  then  the  prisoners,  and  then 
each  other..'  It  was  afterwards  related,  half  in  jest,  yet  not  without 
a  horrible  mixture  c^  earnest,  that  a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons  which  surrounded  him, 
thought  it  expedient  to  conceal  himself  from  the  numerous  eyes 
which  foHowed  him  with  cannibal  looks  whenever  he  appeared  in  the 
streets."— Vol.  ni.,  p.  233,  234. 

The  description  of  the  relief  of  Londonderry  is  too  character- 
istic of  Macaulay  to  be  omitted.- 

"  It  was  the  30th  of  July.  The  sun  has  just  set :-  the  evening 
sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over,  and  the  heart-broken  congregation 
had  separated,  when  the  sentinels  in  the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three 
vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle.  Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish 
camp.  The  besiegers  were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along  both  shores. 
The  ships  were  in  extreme  peril,  for  .the  river  was  low,  and  the  only 
navigable  channel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where  the  batteries  were 
most  numerous.  Leake  performed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit 
worthy  of  his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover  the  mer- 
chantmen, and  used  his  guns  with  great  effect.  At  length  the  little 
squadron  came  to  the  place  of  peril.  Then  the  Mountjoy  took  the 
lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The  huge  barricade  cracked  and 
gave  way ;  but  the  shock  was  such,  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded, 
and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A  yell  of  triumph  rose  from  tne  banks, — the 
Irish  rushed  to  the  boats,  and  were  preparing  to  board,  but  the 
Dartmouth  poured  on  them  a  well-directed  broadside,  which  threw 
them  into  disorder.  Just  then  the  Phoenix  dashed  at  the  breach 
which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and  was  in  a  moment  within  the 
fence.  Meantime,|the  tide  was  rising  fast:  the  Mountjoy  began  to  move, 
and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  bcokeU'  stakes  and  floating  spars, 
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but  her  braye  master  was  no  more.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries 
had  struck  him,  and  he  died  the  most  enviable  of  all  deaths  in  sight 
of  the  city  which  was  his  birth-place,  which  was  his  home,  and  which 
had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and  self-deyotion  from  the  most 
frightful  form  of  destruction.  The  night  had  closed  in  before  the 
conflict  at  the  boom  began,  but  the  flash  of  the  gun  was  seen,  and 
the  noise  heard  bj  the  lean  and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the 
walls  of  the  city.  When  the  Mounl^oy  grounded,  and  when  the 
shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
hearts  of  the  besieged  died  within  them.  One  who  has  endured  the 
unutterable  anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us  that  they  looked  fear- 
fully livid  in  each  other's  eyes.  Even  after  the  barricade  had  been 
passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half-hour  of  suspense.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
before  the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay ;  the  whole  population  was  there 
to  welcome  them :  a  screen,  made  of  casks  fillea  with  earth,  was 
hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the  landing-place  from  the  batteries  on 
the  other  side  ot  the  river ;  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  began. 
First  were  rolled  on  shore,  barrels  containing  6,000  bushels  of  meal ; 
then  came  great  cheeses,  casks  of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit,  ankers  of  brandy.  Not  many  hours 
before,  half-a-pound  of  tallow,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care  to  every  fighting  man. 
The  ration  which  each  now  received  was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  with  what 
tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of  that  evening.  There  was 
little  sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  The  bonfires  shone  bright 
along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ramparts.  The  Irish  guns  continued 
to  roar  all  night,  and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city  made 
answer  to  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  play.  But  soon  after  the  sun  had  again  gone  down,  flames 
were  seen  arising  from  the  camp,  and  when  the  first  of  August  dawned, 
a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied  by  the  huts 
of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  citizens  saw  far  ofi*  the  long  column  of 
pikes  and  standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle  towards 
Strabane.''— Vol.  III.,  pp.  235—237. 

The  progress  of  aflfairs  in  Scotland  affords  the  historian  as 
much  scope  for  his  research  as  the  transactions  in  Ireland  did 
for  his  pictorial  skill.  The  state  of  religious  parties  theie  is  de- 
lineated with  great  laboriousness,  though  we  fancy  it  will  call 
forth  some  severe  strictures  from  the  north.  Under  the  then 
existing  law,  no  elector  could  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament 
without  swearinff  that  he  renounced  the  covenant,  and  that  ho 
acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiasticaL 
**  Such  an  oath,"  Mr.  Macaulay  calmly  remarks,  "  no  rigid  Pres- 
byterian could  take."  Of  course  they  could  not;  but  why  confine 
the  inability  to  rigid  Presbyterians  P  Could  awy  Presbjrterians 
have  taken  it  ?    This  is  just  one  of  those  incidental  evidenoes 
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of  what  we  cannot  so  properly  designate  the  principles,  as  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  It  involves  the  characteristic  reticence 
of  Whiggism,  which  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  we  fear,  may  be 
designated,  without  much  injustice,  as  a  system  of  compromise 
which  ignores  conscience.  Hence,  we  hear  of  the  comparative 
strength  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  without  a  word  of  the 
paramount  rights  of  the  minority. 

"  It  was  asserted,"  he  says, "  by  writers  of  that  generation,  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  not  before  the  Revolution  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious  fallacy. 
The  effective  strength  of  sects  is  not  to  be  ascertained  merely  by 
counting  heads.  An  established  church, — a  dominant  church, — a 
church  which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  civil  honours  and  emolu- 
ments, will  always  rank  amongst  its  nominal  members  multitudes 
who  have  no  religion  at  all, — multitudes,  who,  though  not  destitute  of 
religion,  attend  little  to  theological  disputes,  and  have  no  scruple 
about  conforming  to  the  mode  of  worship  which  happens  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  multitudes  who  have  scruples  about  conforming,  but 
whose  scruples  have  yielded  to  worldly  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  member  of  an  oppressed  church  is  a  man  who  has  a  very  decided 
preference  for  that  church.  A  person  who  in  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
joined  in  celebrating  the  Christian  mysteries,  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Christ.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  single  pontiff  or  augur  in  the 
Soman  Seriate  was  a  firm  believer  in  Jupiter.  In  Mary's  reign, 
everybody  who  attended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Protestants  was 
a  real  Protestant,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  went  to  mass  who,  as  it 
appeared  before  she  had  been  dead  a  month,  were  not  real  Eoman 
Catholics.  If,  under  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  when  a  Presby- 
terian was  excluded  from  political  power  and  from  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, was  daily  annoyed  by  informers,  by  tyrannical  magistrates, 
by  licentious  dragoons,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  if  he  heard 
a  sermon  in  the  open  air,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  not  very 
unequally  divided  between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  the 
rational  inference  is,  that  more  than  nineteen-tweiitieths  of  those 
Scotchmen,  whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter,  were 
Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Scotchman  in  twenty  was  decidedly 
and  on  conviction  an  Episcopalian." — Vol.  III.,  pp.  261, 262. 

Against  the  historical  truth  of  these  statements  we  have 
nothing  to  say ;  but  it  does  seem  strange  to  us  that  a  consti^ 
tutional  and  liberal  historian  should  on  so  momentous  a  subject 
be  content  to  count  heads  where  the  relations  of  number  form  no 
element  in  a  rational  account.  While  Mr.  Macaulay  was  writing 
these  volumes,  a  census  was  taken,  which  showed  that  the 
Dissenters  from  the  established  religion  of  this  country  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  people ;  yet  Mr.  Macaulay 's  political  party 
ignore  the  fact.    But  even  were  it  otherwise,  he  must  know  that 
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truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  he  amongst  his  species  is 
in  a  minority,  which,  numerically  considered,  is  altogether  con- 
temptible ;  yet  he  must  be  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  with  it  the  freedom  which  ever 
follows  the  footsteps  of  truth.  There  is  no  inspiration  in  a 
census.  He  who  has  confidence  in  those  g^reat  principles  which 
outlive  the  changes  of  time  and  fashion,  should  indicate  the 
views  taken  from  a  summit  which  overlooks  the  world.  The 
sovereignty  and  opulence  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  genius,  and  his 
consequent  convictions  of  the  truth  and  ultimate  prevalence  of 
those  abiding  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  his  philoso- 
phical system,  should  inspire  a  bolder  and  a  higher  tone.  He 
reminds  us  of  Agrippa  before  Paul ;  and  his  temporizing  timidity, 
coupled  with  his  evident  theological  knowledge,  suggests  the 
appeal  of  the  apostle,  *'  Belie  vest  thou  the  Prophets  ?  I  know 
that  thou  believest." 

To  follow  Mr.  Macaulay  through  his  voluminous  narrative  of 
the  varied  schemes  and  fortunes  of  William  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  necessary  limits.  In  a 
work  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred  pages,  we  must  content  our- 
selves, as  all  other  critics  have  done,  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
author  rather  than  of  ourselves.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
perused  the  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoc  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  GilfiUan.  We  will  now  give  them  the  terser  description 
of  it  by  Mr.  Macairiay. 

"  The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made  slow  pro- 
gress, and  were  long  after  their  time.  While  they  were  couteDding 
with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon  was  supping  and  playing  at  cards 
with  those  whom  he  meant  to  butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and 
Lieutenant  Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  the  old 
chief  on  the  morrow.  Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that 
some  evil  was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the  chiefs  eldest  son. 
The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless  state ;  and  some  of  them 
uttered  strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  overheard  whisper- 
ing, '  I  do  not  like  this  job  ;*  one  of  them  muttered, '  I  should  be 
glad  to  fight  the  Macdonalds ;  but  to  kill  men  in  their  beds — ' 
*  We  must  do  as  we  are  bid,'  answered  another  voice.  '  If  there  is 
anything  wrong,  our  officers  must  answer  for  it.'  John  Macdonald 
was  so  uneasy  that  soon  af^r  midnight  he  went  to  Glenlyon's 
quarters.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  were  all  up,  and  seemed  to  be 
getting  their  arms  ready  for  action.  John,  muca  alarmed,  asked  what 
these  preparations  meant.  Glenlyon  was  profuse  of  friendly  a»- 
surances.  *  Some  of  Glengarry's  people  have  been  harrying  the 
country.  We  are  getting  ready  to  march  against  them.  You  are 
quite  safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  were  in  an^  danger,  I  should 
not  have  given  a  hint  to  your  brother  Sandy  and  his  wife  ?*      John's 
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suspicions  were  quieted.  He  returned  to  his  house  and  lay  down  to 
rest.  It  was  five  in  the  morning.  Hamilton  and  his  men  were  still 
some  miles  oflf;  and  the  avenues  which  they  were  to  have  secured 
were  open.  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had  received  were  pre- 
cise; and  he  began  to  execute  them  at  the  little  village  inhere  he  was 
himself  quartered.  His  host,  Inverrigen,  and  nine  other  Macdonalds, 
were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  murdered. 
A  boy,  twelve  years  old,  clung  round  the  captain's  legs  and  begged  hard 
for  life.  He  would  do  anything ;  he  would  go  anywhere ;  he  would 
follow  Glenlyon  round  the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said,  showed 
signs  of  relenting ;  but  a  ruffian,  named  Drummond,  shot  the  child 
dead.  At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman,  Auchintraiter,  was  up  early  that 
morning,  and  'was  sitting,  with  eight  of  his  family,  round  the  fire, 
when  a  volley  of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead 
or  dying  on  the  floor.  His  brother,  who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt, 
called  to  Serjeant  Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slayers,  and  asked  as 
a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  open  air.  *Well,'  said  the 
Serjeant,  *  I  will  do  you  that  favour  for  the  sake  of  your  meat  which 
I  have  eaten.'  The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by  the 
darkness,  came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to  level 
their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid  over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in 
a  moment.  Meanwhile,  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  old 
chief,  and  had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The  door 
was  opened.  Maclan,  while  putting  on  his  clothes  and  ordering  his 
servants  to  bring  some  refreslunents  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain  with  him.  His  wife  was 
already  up,  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude 
Highland  glens  were  accustomed  to  wear.  The  assassins  pulled  off 
her  clothes  and  trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  from  her 
fingers ;  but  a  soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on 
the  following  day.  The  statesman  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime 
is  to  be  ascribed  had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability ;  but  the 
execution  was  complete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy.  A  suc- 
cession of  blunders  saved  three-fourths  of  the  Glencoe  men  from  the 
fate  of  their  chief.  All  the  moral  qualities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  massacre,  Hamilton  and  Glenlyon  possessed  in  perfection; 
but  neither  seems  to  have  had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton 
had  arranged  his  plan  without  making  allowance  for  bad  weather,  and 
this  in  a  country  and  at  a  season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to 
be  bad.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  fox-earths,  as  he  called  them, 
were  not  stopped  in  time.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the 
error  of  despatching  their  hosts  with  fire-arms,  instead  of  using  the 
cold  steel.  The  peal  and  fiash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  notice,  from 
three  diflerent  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that  murder  was  doing. 
From  fifty  cottages  the  half-naked  peasantry  fled,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  to  the  recesses  of  their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac- 
lan, who  had  been  especially  marked  out  for  destruction,  contrived  to 
escape.  They  were  roused  from  sleep  by  faithful  servants.  John, 
who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  become  the  patriarch  of  his 
tribe,  quitted  his  dwelling  just  as  twenty  soldiers  witn  fixed  bayonets, 
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marched  up  to  it.  It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arriyed. 
He  found  the  work  not  even  half  performed.  About  thirty  corpses 
lay  wallowing  in  blood  on  the  dunghills  before  the  doors.  One  or 
two  women  were  seen  among  the  number,  and — a  yet  more  fearful 
and  piteous  sight — a  little  hand  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult 
of  the  butchery  from  some  infant.  One  aged  Macdonald  was  found 
alive.  He  was  probably  too  infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy, 
was  not  included  in  the  orders  under  which  Glenlyon  had  acted. 
Hamilton  murdered  the  old  man  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hamlets 
were  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  troops  departed,  driving  away  with 
them  many  sheep  and  goats,  900  kine  ana  200  of  the  small  shaggy 
ponies  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  said,  and  may  but  too  easily  be 
believed,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  were  terrible.  How 
many  old  men,  how  many  women  with  babes  in  their  arms,  sank 
down  and  slept  their  last  sleep  in  the  snow;  how  many,  having 
crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  hunger,  into  nooks  among  the  precipices, 
died  in  those  dark  holes,  and  were  picked  to  the  bone  by  the  mountain 
ravens,  can  never  be  known.  But  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
perished  by  cold,  weariness,  and  want  were  not  less  numerous  than 
those  who  were  slain  by  the  assassins.  When  the  troops  had  retired, 
the  Macdonalds  crept  out  of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured  back 
to  the  spot  where  the  huts  had  formerly  stood,  collected  the  scorched 
corpses  from  among  the  smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude 
rites  of  sepulture.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  hereditary  bard  of 
the  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a  rock  which  overhung  the  place  of 
slaughter,  and  poured  forth  a  long  lanient  over  his  murdered  brethren 
and  his  desolate  home.  Eighty  years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still 
repeated  by  the  population  of  the  valley." — Vol.  IV.,  pp.  209 — 212. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  the  course  adopted  by  ^Ir.  ifacaulay 
in  this  striking  scries  of  historical  scenes,  the  didieulty  is  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  exhibit  to  the  reader  one  tableau  after 
another,  or  to  select  the  most  eloquent  and  moiniij?  between  so 
many  of  nearly  equally  vivid  interest.  Tlie  battle  of  Eillie- 
crankie  is  described  with  astonishing  effect;  while  in  perusing  the 
history  of  the  great  political  movements  of  the  age,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Indemnitv,  we  hardly  know  whether  to 
prefer  the  close  compression  and  the  luminous  political  state* 
ment  by  which  they  are  characterized,  or  the  dramatic  power 
of  the  author's  delineations  of  more  stirring  scenes. 

In  connexion  with  the  proposed  Bill  of  Indemnity,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  allude,  in  passing,  to  the  historian's  description 
of  the  last  days  of  Jeffreys,  a  monster  of  crueltv  and  ^-ickednees 
such  as  this  count rj'  has  rarely  been  cursed  with.  A  more 
wretchtxl  and  ignominious  end  than  that  of  this  infamous  judge 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  At  the  age  of  forty-one  he  had 
lieaped  upon  himself  all  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  is 
commonly  held  as  due  to  a  longevity  of  crime ;  while  the  phy- 
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sical  tortures  of  disease  under  which  he  sufiered  were  such  as 
generally  make  death  more  welcome  at  three  score  years  and 
ten.  It  is  rarely  that  the  Nemesis  of  retribution  closes  a  life  of 
guilt  with  so  horrible  a  visitation  of  agony,  remorse,  and  despair. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  description  of  the  final  charge  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"  During  near  half  an  hour  the  battle  continued  to  rage  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  river.  All  was  smoke,  dust,  and  din.  Old 
soldiers  were  heard  to  say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  sharper  work 
in  the  Low  Countries.  But,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  William  came 
up  with  the  left  wing.  He  had  found  much  difficulty  in  crossing. 
The  tide  was  running  fast.  His  charger  had  been  forced  to  swim, 
and  had  been  almost  lost  in  the  mud.  As  soon  as  the  king  was  on 
firm  ground  he  took  his  sword  in  his  lefb  hand, — for  his  right  arm 
was  stiff  with  his  wound  and  his  bandage, — and  led  his  men  to  the 
place  were  the  fight  was  th^  hottest.  His  arrival  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  Yet  the  Irish  horse  retired  fighting  obstinately.  It  was 
long  remembered  among  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  William  rode  to  the  head  of  the  Enniskilleners. 
'  What  will  you  do  for  me  ?'  he  cried.  He  was  not  immediately  re- 
cognized ;  and  one  trooper,  taking  him  for  an  enemy,  was  about  to 
fire.  William  gently  put  aside  the  carbine.  *  What,'  said  he  *  do 
you  not  know  your  friends  ?'  *  It  is  his  majesty,'  said  the  colonel. 
The  ranks  of  sturdy  Protestant  yeomen  set  up  a  shout  of  joy.  *  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  William,  *  you  shall  be  my  guards  to-day.  I  have  heard 
much  of  you.  Let  me  see  something  of  you.'  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  this  man,  ordinarily  so  saturnine  and  reserved, 
was  that  danger  acted  on  him  like  wine,  opened  his  heart,  loosened 
his  tongue,  and  took  away  all  appearance  of  constraint  from  his 
manner.  On  this  memorable  day  ne  was  seen  wherever  the  peril 
was  greatest.  One  ball  struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol ;  another  carried 
off  the  heel  of  his  jackboot :  but  his  lieutenants  in  vain  implored  him 
to  retire  to  some  station  from  which  he  could  give  his  orders  without 
exposing  a  life  so  valuable  to  Europe.  His  troops,  animated  by  his 
example,  gained  ground  fast.  The  Irish  cavalry  made  their  last  stand 
at  a  house  called  Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
Oldbridge.  There  the  Enniskilleners  were  repelled  with  the  loss  of 
fifty  men,  and  were  hotly  pursued,  till  William  rallied  them  and 
turned  the  chase  back.  In  this  encounter  Bichard  Hamilton,  who 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done  by  valour  to  retrieve  a  reputation 
forfeited  by  perfidy,  was  severely  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
instantly  brought,  through  the  smoke  and  over  the  carnage,  before 
the  prince  whom  he  had  foully  wronged.  On  no  occasion  did  the 
character  of  William  show  itself  in  a  more  striking  manner.  *  Is  this 
business  over  ?*  he  said,  '  or  will  your  horse  make  more  fight  ?'  *  On 
mv  honour,  sir,'  answered  Hamilton,  *  I  believe  that  they  will.' 
*  Your  honour !'  muttered  William,  *  your  honour  !*  That  half-sup- 
pressed exclamation  was  the  only  revenge  which  he  condescended  to 
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take  for  an  injury  for  which  many  sovereigns,  far  more  affiible  and 
gracious  in  their  ordinary  deportment,  would  have  exacted  a  terrible 
retribution.  Then,  restraining  himself,  he  ordered  his  own  surgeon 
to  look  to  the  hurts  of  the  captive."— Vol.  III^  pp.  638—635. 

That  Mr.  Macaulay  is  betrayed  into  an  exaggeration  of  the 
military  and  political  merits  of  William  III.,  may  perhaps  be 
granted  without  any  very  serious  derogation  from  the  claims  of 
these  volumes.  The  right  honourable  ^ntleman  writes  as  an 
advocate ;  he  sees  every  object  through  the  luminous  medium  of 
a  purely  intellectual  enthusiasm,  the  whole  temperamental  part 
of  his  nature  seems,  in  medical  phrase,  to  have  been  determined 
to  literature.  Had  a  fair  proportion  of  it  gone  into  his  politics,  he 
would  not  indeed  have  been  a  leading  Wnig,  but  he  would  have 
been  a  leading  man;  not  perhaps  the  member  for  Edinburgh, 
but  the  untitled  leader  of  his  country.  That  William  III.,  who 
is  the  object  of  our  historian's  idolatry,  was  a  sagacious  and  a 
wise  man,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
the  great  measures  passed  in  his  reign  formed  the  basis  of  those 
acts  which  constitute  and  limit  the  amount  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  now  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and  deserve  to  be  reverted 
to  as  the  source  of  those  conBdent  hopes  now  generally  in- 
dulged of  that  perfect  freedom  which  consists  in  political  and 
ecclesiastical  equality.  The  time  can  never  come  when  the 
great  change  of  1688  will  cease  to  be  called  the  "Glorious 
Kevolution. '  That  an  empire  should  have  thrown  off  the 
horrible  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts ;  that  it  should  have  gained  a 
constitution,  and  ridded  itself  of  the  brutality  and  fraud,  the 
ignominy  and  the  torment  of  popish  domination,  is  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to  be  re-called  without  devout 
thankfulness.  If  William  had  been  only  the  accidental  instru- 
ment of  so  blessed  a  change,  his  name  might  well  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  and  the  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  his 
historian  mi^ht  well  be  excused.  But  he  was  more  than  this. 
He  conferred  substantial  and  enduring  benefits  on  the  age  which 
he  seemed  raised  up  by  Providence  to  bless ;  and  we  cannot 
better  close  this  article  than  by  enumerating  these  in  the  glow- 
ing language  of  Mr.  Macaulay. 

"  England  had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth 
renewed  in  health  and  vigour.  Ten  years  before,  it  had  seemed  that 
both  her  liberty  and  her  independence  were  no  more.  Her  liberty 
she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and  necessary  revolution.  Her  inde- 
pendence she  had  reconquered  by  a  not  less  just  and  necessary  war. 
She  had  successfully  defended  the  order  of  things  established  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  against  the  mighty  monarchy  of  France,  against  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Ireland,  against  the  avowed  hostiUty  of  the 
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nonjurorB,  against  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of  traitors  who  were 
ready  to  take  any  oath,  and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open 
enemies  had  been  victorioua  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret 
enemies  bad  eommanded  her  fleets  and  at-tnies,  had  been  ia  charge  of 
her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had  taught  at  her  univer- 
sities, had  swarmed  in  her  public  offices,  had  sat  in  her  Farliament, 
had  bowed  and  fawned  in  the  bed-chamber  of  her  King  More  than 
once  it  had  seemed  impossible  that  anything  could  avert  a  restoration 
.  which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first,  by  proscriptions  and 
confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  established  religion,  and  then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the 
nation  against  that  Heuse  which  two  depositions  and  two  banish- 
ments had  only  made  more  obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war 
and  the  dangers  of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers  of  a 
terrible  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were 
over.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The  kingdom,  after 
many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient  place 
in  the  Brat  rank  of  European  powers.  Many  signs  justified  the  hope 
that  the  Revolution  of  1688  would  be  our  last  revolution.  The  ancient 
constitution  was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a  peaceful 
development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modern  Bociety.  AJreadj  freedom  of 
conscience  and  fireedom  of  discussion  exi.sted  to  an  extent  uiiknomi 
in  any  preceding  age.  The  currency  had  been  restored.  Public 
credit  had  been  re-established.  Trade  had  revived.  The  exche- 
quer was  overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  everywhere, 
from  the  Royal  Bichange  to  the  raov-t  soAuded  hamlets  among  the 
mountains  of  "Wales  and  the  fens  of  Liuculuahiro.  Thu  ploughmen, 
the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans 
who  toiled  at  the  looms  of  florwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birmingham, 
felt  the  change,  without  understanding  it ;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in 
every  seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated,  not  obscurely,  the 
commencement  of  a  happier  age." — Vol.  IV,,  pp.807 — 809. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  look  forward  with  hope,  not 
unmingled  with  a  pensive  uncertainty,  to  the  pleasure  of  pe- 
rusing the  remaining  volumes  of  this  history.  Horace,  on  a 
consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human  life,  rebukes  the  presump- 
tion of  entertaining  a  distant  hope ;  and  in  the  anticipation  in 
which  we  are  now  indulging,  we  feel  as  if,  when  past  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  we  were  planting  an  acorn  in  the  hope  of  enjoying 
the  sheltering  shade  of  the  oak. 
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Art.  III. — Patriarchy;  or,  The  Family:  If 8  Constitution  and  Pro* 
hation.  By  John  Harris,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Pre-Adamite 
Earth/'  &c     London  :  Partridge  and  Co.    Pp.  536.    Price  lOs. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  as  a  sort  of  epoch  the  ap- 
pearance of  *'  Mammon/*  They  remember  how  surprised  they 
were  at  the  union  of  literary  charms  with  religious  earnestness. 
They  remember  how  lapidly  they  sped  over  the  light  and 
alluring  pages,  where  everj'  liiie  was  velvet  to  the  foot  and  plea- 
sure to  the  eye.  In  their  progress  through  this  enchanted  garden, 
they  remember  how,  in  the  living  realities  they  encountered, 
they  could  scarcely  recognize  the  truisms  which,  like  munmiies 
on  a  shelf,  had  lain  so  long  entombed  in  scholastic  folios,  and 
how  they  sometimes  started  at  a  brilliant  heresv,  and,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  found  it  to  be  only  a  good  old  (iogma  which, 
like  a  dry  bulb  from  a  sarcophagus,  had  been  planted  out  in  a 
genial  soil,  and  had  g^wn  up  and  blossomed  into  something 
very  new  and  very  beautiful.  And  they  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  extraordinary  impression  produced  on  their  own  and  other 
minds  by  a  logic  none  the  less  forcible  for  the  rhetoric  which 
clothed  it,  and  still  more  by  the  lofty  sentiment,  the  tender 
persuasion,  and  im worldly  tone,  which  made  the  reader  tread 
softly  as  on  holy  ground.  They  remember  how  many  purses 
felt  strange  galvanic  twilchings,  and  how  many  hearts  confessed 
to  a  kindlier  expansion ;  and  they  remember,  too,  how  the  flood- 
mark  rose  in  certain  tre^isuries,  betokening  an  unusual  thaw  in 
those  higher  regions  that  feed  the  streams  of  charity. 

And  some  nuiy  remember  a  certain  regret  which  chastened 
their  enjo}Tnent.  They  were  told  that  the  author  was  pastor  of 
a  nonconformist  congregation  in  a  small  provincial  town. 
With  susceptibilities  as  exquisite  as  his  talents  were  unique,  he 
was  shut  up  to  such  appreciation  and  sjTnpathy  as,  rare  among 
millions,  are  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  among  hundreds  and 
thousands.  All  this  rich  poetrj',  this  subtle  thought,  this  apt 
expression  have  for  their  habitual  sphere  an  audience  who  would 
probably  prefer  "  the  good  old  thing  "  chanted  to  the  good  old 
tunc  ;  and  a  Christian  scholar,  who  might  enrich  religious  lite- 
rature with  contributions  not  too  slow,  though  severed  by  sep- 
tennial intervals,  and  not  too  polished,  though  hours  should  be 
expended  in  weighing  an  epithet  or  condensing  a  paragraph, 
is  doomed  to  produce  his  weekly  tale  of  village  Bermons.  The 
bard  must  draw  the  market  cart.  Lawrence  must  paint  sign- 
boa  nls,  and  Canova  carve  the  tombstones. 

Yet  we  fancy  that  the  author  is  now  indebted  to  that  rough 
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pulpit  training.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  his  natural  turn  is 
abstract,  meitative, — a  partly  poetic,  partly  philosophic  self- 
absorption.  It  was,  therefore,  well  that,  to  some  extent  the  thinker 
was  compelled  to  become  the  talker.  The  map-maker  is  content 
with  outlines ;  the  landscape  painter  knows  the  value  of  light 
and  shade.  The  chenust  packs  up  the  essence  of  an  ox  in  a 
pound  of  pemmican ;  the  disciple  of  Soyer  knows  how  much  that 
pemmican  must  be  diluted  in  order  to  become  a  palatable  soup  or 
a  digestible  nutriment.  The  student  is  apt  to  fancy  that  his 
thought  has  only  to  be  uttered  in  the  fewest  and  severest  words 
in  order  to  be  self-commending ;  the  public  speaker  soon  dis- 
covers that  a  certain  amount  of  bulk  is  as  essential  as  truth  or 
beauty;  and  not  only  does  he  learn,  the  principle  of  Hebrew 
parallelisms,  but  he  becomes  verv  tolerant  of  the  "  frequent  repe- 
titions, the  wild  reverberations '  of  Indian  poetry.  In  the  same 
way,  like  that  most  popular  of  living  historians,  who  was  a 
debater  before  he  became  a  writer,  the  public  speaker  learns 
the  power  of  the  primitive  colours,  and  finds  that  there  is  no 
such  magic  as  metaphor.  He  finds  that  he  cannot  be  true  unless 
he  be  striking,  and  that  he  must  paint  on  a  colossal  scale  if  he 
would  arrest  the  gigantic  inattention  of  the  multitude. 

Meditative  as  he  was,  Dr.  Harris  was  not  content  to  muse 
aloud.  He  was  a  pastor  and  a  preacher.  Good  sense  and  a 
benevolent  desirousness  after  the  souls  of  his  people  compelled 
him  to  seek  out  "  acceptable  words."  And  he  was  eminently 
sueccssfid.  Without  passion,  and  keeping  constantly  aloof  from 
topics  of  ephemeral  excitement, — without  egotism  and  rather 
repressing  the  emotions  which  he  could  not  utterly  disguise, — 
and  without  what  is  commonly  called  elocution,  but  reading  dis- 
courses which  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  recite, — by  dint 
of  one  great  thought  clearly  exhibited  and  fully  followed  out, 
he  has  kept  intelligent  assemblies  enchained  for  periods  at  which 
other  preachers  must  marvel,  and  has  sent  them  away  with  a 
fulness  of  conviction,  and  an  abiding  seriousness  of  purpose, 
which  noisy  declamation  can  never  inspire.  And  next  to  the 
weight  of  the  matter,  and  the  obvious  sincerity  and  devout 
elevation  of  the  speaker,  the  charm  must  be  sought  in  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  topics,  in  illustrations  suflBcient  but  seldom  re- 
dundant, in  exquisite  diction,  and  in  that  spoken  music  which 
is  of  all  things  the  least  monotonous. 

The  village  pastor  has  for  many  years  been  the  theological 
professor,  conceiving  and  carrying  out  great  literary  designs. 
But  now  that  he  has  leisure  to  meditate  lofty  themes  and  dis- 
cuss them,  we  fancy  that  he  and  his  large  public  are  still 
debtors  to  that  earlier  discipline  which  to  the  moughtfid  turn 
superadded  the  popular  talent. 
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Very  different,  for  example,  was  the  case  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished divine  of  whom  last  year  deprived  the  Church  of 
England.  Pious,  reflective,  and  retaining  his  originality  imder 
all  his  load  of  erudition,  Archdeacon  Hare,  notwithstanding  a 
very  hearty  human  sympathy,  had  a  very  feeble  hold  on  the 
reading  world's  attention,  ifor  can  we  ascribe  this  apathy  to 
the  topics  which  he  handled.  "  Luther,"  "  The  Mission  of  the 
Comforter,"  "  The  Victory  of  Faith,"  are  themes  of  attractive- 
ness certainly  akin  to  "The  Great  Teacher,"  and  ''Man 
Primeval ;"  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  president  of  a  con- 
gregational college  carried  a  greater  general  prestige  than  an 
Anglican  archdeacon.  But  the  author  of  **  Ghiesses  at  Truth 
was  allowed  to  remain  a  recluse,  whilst  the  author  of  "  Mammon 
felt  constrained  to  preach.  True,  Mr.  Hare  had  a  parish,  and 
we  believe  that  he  loved  his  parishioners ;  but  he  seldom  pre- 
pared expressly  for  their  use  addresses  like  the  "  Plain  JSer- 
mons  "  of  his  lamented  brother.  Buried  in  his  library,  he  spent 
the  week  harmonizing  fathers  and  reformers,  and  compounding 
from  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Andrews  that  quantum  quid  which 
he  hoped  might  prove  a  Catholic  theology ;  and  then  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  ne  read  to  the  hazy  clerk  and  nodding  plough- 
boys  a  few  pages  of  the  forthcoming  octavo.  Had  he  remem- 
bered that  the  true  way  to  catch  tne  public  eye  was  first  to 
catch  the  ear  of  his  own  parishioners,  he  would  not  have  mounted 
the  pulpit  step  with  the  lan^d  look  of  one  who  did  not  expect 
a  listener,  ana,  instead  of  falling  on  the  public  flat  and  formal  as 
a  Bampton  Lecture,  each  successive  volume  would  have  found 
a  warmer  welcome  from  grateful  and  admiring  readers. 

We  are  not  sure  but  a  brief  resumption  of  the  pastorate  might 
benefit  even  such  a  master  in  the  art  of  composition  as  Dr. 
Harris.  For,  although  a  richer  vein  of  thought,  enhanced  by  a 
more  frequent  "find"  of  incidental  jewels,  it  would  be  imrea- 
sonable  to  covet,  yet  in  these  sumptuous  days,  whilst  pursuing 
their  vocation,  even  gold-diggers  insist  on  luxuries.  And  we 
fancy  that,  had  the  gifted  author  prepared  his  volumes  with  an 
intermediate  view  to  a  popular  assembly,  without  lessening  their 
solidity  he  might  have  increased  their  acceptance  and  impres- 
siveuess.  In  such  a  case  we  &ncy  that  he  would  have  felt  con- 
strained to  pause  occasionally  and  recapitulate ;  that  he  would 
have  brought  more  boldly  out  the  practical  instruction,  and 
enforced  an  occasional  lesson  more  closelv  on  the  conscience; 
that  he  would  have  aided  the  reader's  recollection  and  rewarded 
his  perseverance  by  resting-places  more  marked  and  memorable ; 
and  with,  perhaps,  a  little  less  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
schooln,  we  are  sure  that  his  language  would  have  glowed  and 
quickened  with  the  excitement  of  his  theme  and  the  exegencies 
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of  the  ascending  argument.  As  it  is,  many  will  feel  that  the 
new  series  is  distressingly  correct,  and  that  its  cadence  is  by 
&LT  too  even.  And,  although  in  the  piazzas  of  our  modem 
Lyceimi,  there  is  no  such  promenader  as  the  sage  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  still  a  measured  walk  over  a  rolling  prairie  grows 
rather  wearifiil;  and  before  he  reaches  his  seventh  volume 
we  hope  to  be  indulged  with  an  occasional  lounge  or  a  gallop  : 
in  one  word,  we  should  have  liked  in  "  Patriarchy"  a  little 
more  of  the  variety  and  directness  of  the  "  Great  Conmiission." 

In  a  previous  volume  ("Man  Primeval,"  1849),  Dr.  Harris 
had  showed  how  in  man,  "  made  after  His  own  image,"  God  had 
manifested  himself,  and  how  hr  He  may  be  considered  to  have 
stood  revealed  to  man  whilst  yet  isolated  and  solitary.  In  the 
present  treatise,  the  principles  of  "  Man  Primeval,"  and  of  its 
predecessor,  "  The  Pre- Adamite  Earth,"  are  carried  forward  to 
the  constitution  and  probation  of  the  j&mily,  or  man  in  his  first 
social  development.  The  work  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze ; 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  executed  with  consimmiate 
skill  and  ability.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  information  so 
extensive  is  united  to  a  thoughtfhlness  so  profound,  and  that  a 
comprehension  so  masterly  is  capable  of  details  so  diversified, 
and  an  exposition  so  happy  and  so  pleasing.  But  the  chief 
recommendation  of  the  book  is  its  hign  ethical  import.  Whilst 
admirably  fitted  to  assist  the  reader  in  that  "  proper  study  of 
mankind,"  the  study  of  himself,  it  brings  out  the  wisdom,  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  long-sufiering  of  the  Most  High  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  "Family"  in  a  way  Aat  should  go  to 
many  hearts,  and  rekindle  there  a  warmer  and  more  enlightened 
devotion. 

To  sail  down  a  river  which  is  usually  ascended,  or  to  visit  in 
winter  a  country  which  one  has  formerly  seen  in  the  summer, 
has  certain  advantages.  To  say  nothing  of  the  surprise  of 
novelty ;  in  the  one  case  by  showing  the  obverse,  in  the  other 
by  disclosing  the  skeleton,  it  corrects  erroneous  assumptions 
and  completes  our  idea.  The  synthetical  method  which  Dr. 
Harris  pursues  answers  these  purposes.  Not  only  is  it  an  histo- 
rical theology  of  the  highest  order,  exhibiting  in  chronological 
sequence,  and  in  gradually  unfolding  symmetry,  the  various 
features  of  the  Divine  self-manifestation ;  but  by  the  effort  to 
place  the  reader  as  nearly  aa  possible  in  the  position  of  an 
angelic  spectator — ^by  commencmg  at  the  point  the  remotest, 
and  highest,  and  nearest  to  the  eternal  Throne,  to  which  Revela- 
tion carries  us — ^this  method  presents  the  story  of  our  world  in 
a  new  and  arresting  light;  and  as  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time,  the  Divine  glory  brightens  whilst  the  human  interest 
deepens.     It  is  surprismg  how  many  objects  catch  the  eye  and 
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convey  a  lesson  in  such  a  progress,  and  under  guidance  so 
observant  and  suggestive  as  is  that  of  our  author.  For  example, 
familiar  as  we  all  are  with  the  first  peopling  of  the  earth,  the 
death  of  Adam  and  the  translation  of  Enoch,  we  question  if  to 
many  readers  of  their  Bible  they  occurred  with  such  a  full  signi- 
ficance as  in  the  extracts  following : — 

**  Externa]  nature  would  for  ages  continue  to  present  to  antedilu- 
vian man  a  preternatural  aspect.  On  emerging  from  the  garden  into 
the  great  Edenic  region — comprehending,  probably,  large  portions  of 
Asia  and  Africa — he  took  possession,  m  effect,  of  a  *new  world;' 
and,  for  him,  it  was  boundless.  Experience  was  then  taking  its  first 
lessons.  Every  step  into  the  wilderness  brought  to  light  a  new 
creation.  Every  discovery  was  virtually  the  imposition  of  a  new  law. 
Even  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  annual  renewals  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  yet  to  be  classed 
among  the  uniformities  of  nature.  The  phenomena  of  nature,  regular 
and  familiar  as  they  at  length  became,  would  all  appear,  as  they 
arose  first  into  the  horizon  of  human  observation,  to  be  so  many 
wonders.  The  progress  of  civilization  would  be  constantly  multiply- 
ing and  magnifying  wonders.  And  even  to  the  last,  probably,  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens  would  continue  to  possess,  for  antediluvian 
man,  the  exciting  and  alarming  interest  of  preternatural  interposi- 
tions of  the  Deity."— Pp.  67,  58. 

"  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  penal  infliction,  from  which  man  was  at 
first  conditionally  exempt,  death  must  have  originally  come  to  him 
almost  with  the  startling  effect  of  an  appalling  revelation.  The  death 
of  Abel  would  not,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  violence,  weigh  much 
with  the  early  generations  of  men,  as  an  illustration  of  the  original 
sentence  against  sin.  But  when  the  first  natural  death  occurred,— > 
and,  still  more,  when  at  length,  afler  the  event  had  been  suspended 
century  after  century — when  he  had  seen  his  descendants  in  the 
ninth  generation — when  he  had  reached  hia  nine  hundred  and 
thirtieth  year — the  report  went  forth  of  Adam,  *  he  is  dead ;  the 
father  of  the  race  has  expired,' — what  a  deep  shadow,  as  from  the 
throne  of  justice  brought  near,  must  have  fallen  on  the  face  of 
nature !  And  as,  age  alter  age,  it  had  to  be  recorded  of  each  indivi- 
dual of  all  these  generations,  *  and  he  died,'  what  an  affecting  proof 
was  furnished  of  the  '  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,'  what  a  demon stn^ 
tion  of  the  fidelity  of  Gk>d  to  His  word,  and  of  the  amnlitude  of  His 
schemes  who  could  defer  its  fulfilment  for  a  day  or  for  a  thousand 
years;  and  with  what  strained  gaze,  we  may  suppose,  would  the 
survivors  labour  to  pierce  the  darkness  which  hung  over  the  grave. 

**  Examples  of  emment  faith  and  pietnr  formed  a  distinct  method  of 
revealing  and  enforcing  the  great  pnnciples  by  which  they  were 
originated  and  sustained ;  and  thus  contributed  to  the  ends  of  moral 
government.  They  satisfactorily  answered  the  question  to  which 
the  fall  had  imparted  a  prou>und  interest, — Is  a  life  of  holy 
obedience  possible?    As  an  indication  of  the  Divine  presence  on 
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earth,  they  were  more  conclusive  than  the  radiance  of  the  Shekinah 
itself — for  they  proved  the  presence  of  God  in  the  human  heart.  Of 
Buch  incaniationB  of  piety,  Enoch  stood  forth  an  illuatrious  eiample. 
To  what  heights  of  excellence  Abel  might  have  attained,  had  not  hia 
life  been  ho  early  terminated,  we  know  not.  Neither  eau  we  say  how 
many  were  known  and  named,  in  their  day,  among  the  '  sons  of  6od,' 
u  proficients  in  spiritual  excellence.  But  of  Enoch  it  is  briefly  yet 
significantly  stated,  that  '  he  walked  with  God.'  And,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate the  singularity  and  eminence  of  the  piety  which,  in  his  caae,  the 
language  denotes,  it  is  again  repeated,  that  '  he  walked  with  God.' 
He  had  come  to  place  himself  in  em  iiv  liuniiuuv  mIlIi  Uiu  v,i\i  i)l' (.iod. 
The  autonomy  of  selfishness  invohid  in  the  first  sin,  and  wbicii,  in 
every  separate  sin,  brings  the  human  will  into  collision  with  the 
Divine — internally  uniting  all  sins  iii  one — was  in  liim  terminated. 
Although  once  disposed,  like  others,  to  alienate  himself  from  God,  he 
had  come  to  seek  tho  perfection  of  trccdom  in  the  perfection  of  obe- 
dience— freedom,  not  merely  from  sin,  but  from  all  the  outward  and 
conscious  restraints  of  law,  because  it  is  a  law  unto  itself.  His 
reconciliation  with  God  resulted  in  a  spirit  of  devotion ;  that  devotion 
in  habits  of  practical  obedience,  and  that  sanctified  law  of  habit 
in  the  progresaire  attainment  of  liolinesa.  His  character  was  well 
nigh  Dormu.  He  had  passed  within  the  circle  of  the  Divine  attrac- 
tion, and  lived  there.  He  walked  on  a  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
Every  step  took  him  nearer  to  the  beatific  vision.  His  translation  is 
spoken  of  as  the  appropriat*  result :  '  Enocli  walked  with  God,  and 
he  was  not,  for  God  took  him ;'  as  lie  thus  walked,  he  approached  so 
near  t*  the  central  attraction,  tliat  the  enrtb  Buddeulv  saw  him 
depart."— Pp.  128—131. 

With  a  delightful  naivete,  a  popular  writer"  says,  towards  the 
cloee  of  one  of  his  fictions,  "  1  wonder  if  the  world  will  perceive 
all  the  sublime  and  beautiful  things  there  are  in  this  work  t " 
And  we  could  forgiire  Dr.  Hatria  if  a  similar  misgiving  had 
visited  him  in  penning  some  of  the  beautiful  things  contained 
in  this  volume.  We  dare  hardly  hope  that  in  a  somewhat  care- 
ful survey  we  have  detected  them  all ;  but  in  the  unostentatious 
profusion  with  which  costly  gems  are  scattered,  find  in  the 
mconapicuous  nooks  where  pearls  of  great  price  may  be 
gatheml,  we  recognize  a  mind  of  princely  opulence.  In  the 
following  sentence,  for  example,  we  have  an  mcidentol  refuta- 
tion of  Hume's  famous  argument  against  miracles,  founded  on 
the  uniform  course  of  nature : — 

"  Here  the  first  error  lay  in  confounding  that  inner  circle  called 
the  course  of  nature,  with  that  larger  outer  circle — the  course  of 
Providence — which  preceded  nature  and  encompasses  it;  which 
originated  it,  employs  it,  and,  at  distant  inte^vd^  adds  to  ii,  or 
modifies  it,  at  pleasure." — P.  182. 

•  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton. 
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In  the  following  aphorisms  we  have  the  philosophy  of  types 
and  symbolical  language  : — 

"  Everything  in  creation  represents  a  thought  of  God,  for  it  must 
have  been  ^Aot*^^^  of  by  him."  "  The  Creator  had  so  adapted  exter- 
nal nature  to  man's  prospective  constitution,  that  all  its  phenomena 
should  serve  as  exponents  or  sig^ns  of  loftier  correspondences — indexes 
of  the  spiritual  and  divine.  If  nature  is  spirit  translated  into  matter, 
in  reKgion,  matter  is  translated  back  again  into  spirit." — Pp.  99,  101. 

And  very  fine  do  we  think  the  following  Knee  on  linguistic 
development : — 

"  The  progress  of  language  proclaimed  the  progress  of  man.  Every 
new  thought  is-  a  creation — a  spiritual  emanation— calling  for  a  body 
to  clothe  it.  In  the  infancy  of  language,  every  such  body  is  an 
image  fresh  from  the  treasury  of  nature Every  such  appro- 
priation from  nature  was  a  new  synthesis  between  it  and  the  human 
mind ;  or,  rather,  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  universal  mind 

underlying  the  objects  of  nature The  origination  of  music — 

the  inarticulate  language  of  the  heart — denoted  that  man  was  con- 
scious of  depths  of  feeling  which  no  words  could  reach.  Music  came 
to  the  wd  of  speech — told  of  emotions  which  had  not  yet  become 
thoughts — which  were  greater  than  all  his  thoughts — and  which 
made  him  feel  allied  to  the  infinite." — Pp.  109 — 111. 

To  the  author  and  our  readers  we  owe  an  apology  for  noticing 
in  a  manner  so  slight  and  external  a  work  which  touches  so 
many  points  in  human  archaics,  and  which  includes  all  the 
domestic  relations.  Too  late  we  perceive  that  we  have  criticized 
it  only  as  a  work  of  art.  And,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed, 
we  took  up  "  Patriarchy*'  and  perused  it  very  much  as  a  frag- 
ment of  a  great  theological  poem :  and,  swept  along  on  the  soft 
current,  we  have  been  too  happy  to  surrender  to  the  pleasing 
images,  and  no  less  pleasing  instruction  which  passed  us  in 
imtiring  succession.  Should  readers  more  intellectual  or  more 
spiritual  take  up  the  book,  we  are  sure  that  the  healthier  their 
hunger  is,  the  ereater  will  be  their  delectation.  And  on  behalf 
of  an  author  who  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  church  of 
Christy  and  who  has  gathered  round  him  so  much  contemporary 
love  and  admiration,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  these  ripe  results 
of  studious  lustrums  are  destined  to  growing  and  enduring  use- 
fulness, and  wiU  go  far  to  make  up  their  moral  manhood  who, 
under  God,  are  to  be  the  makers  of  the  coming  age. 
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Akt.  IV. — The  CkrisHan  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Ineamaiion, 
considered  and  maintained  on  the  Principles  of  Judaism.  By  the 
Eev.  John  Oxlee.    8  vols.     London.    1860. 

2.  Die  Kabbalah,  oder  die  Beliyions-Fhilosophie  der-Hebrder.    ("  The* 

Kabhalah,  or  the  Eeligious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews.")  From 
the  French  of  Professor  A.  Franck,  translated  into  G-erman,  with 
additions  and  emendations  by  Ad.  G-eUineck.    Leipsic.    1844. 

3.  Die  Beligions-Philosophie  des  Sohar.    Von  D.  H.  Joel.     ("  The 

Beligions  Philosophy  of  the  Sohar.  By  D.  H.  Joel.)'  Leipsic. 
1849. 

4.  JPhilosophie  und  Fhihsophische  Schriftsteller^  der  Juden,     Q'  Phi* 

losophy  and  Philosophical  Writers  amongst  the  Jews.")  From 
the  French  of  S.-Munk,  with  annotations  by  Pr.  Beer.  Leipsic. 
1852. 

The  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  show  that  the  secret  or  Eabbalistic  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
have  not  ceased  to  be  subject-matter  of  studious  investigation. 
The  vicissitudes  which  this  branch  of  theology  and  philosophy — 
for  it  claims  kindred  to  both  departments — has  undergone  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  subject  itself.  It  has  ElUcces- 
sively  been  cultivated  and  neglected,  represented  as  a  treasury 
of  spiritual  wisdom,  as  the  preparation  fer  and  the  surest  means 
of  propagating  Christianity,  and  again  denoimced  and  burnt  as 
being  one  of  Satan's  master-pieces.  Finally,  it  has  been  ridiculed 
as  containing  a  tissue  of  absurd  and  incoherent  rhapsodies,  and 
again  vindicated  as  indicating  a  solution  of  the  deepest  problems. 
If  we  add  that  it  has  met  with  such  varied  treatment  at  the 
hands  both  of  Jews  and  of  Christians,  we  have  said  sufficient 
to  excite  at  least  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Kabbalah,  and  if^ 
while  passing  a  leisure  hour  amidst  old  tomes,  they  have  laid 
hands  on  one  of  the  cumbrous  Latin  works  (such  as  that  of 
Rosenkranz),  and  have  puzzled  themselves  to  understand  either 
the  connexion  of  the  doctrines  which  it  professed  to  explain,  or 
the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary  cabbalistic  drawings  which  it 
contained,  they  have  probably  at  last  thrown  it  aside  under  the 
conviction,  that  either  it  is  not  made  to  be  understood,  or  eke  that 
they  are  not  made  to  imderstand  it.  Indeed,  we  may  at  once 
rid  the  anxious  student  from  his  dilemma,  and  assure  him  that 
it  were  impossible  to  gain  any  clear  or  coherent  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  Kabbalah  from  the  study  of  such  works.  They 
contain  mines  of  knowledge ;  but  the  inextricable  confusion 
which  prevails  in  them,  together  with  their  endless  and  useless 
disquisitions,  their  want  of  arrangement  and  of  historical  dis- 
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crimination,  render  it  a  hopeless  task — at  least  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  physically  and  intellectually  men  do  not  walk  in 

Eonderous  iron-armour — to  attempt  their  study.  The  merit  of 
aving  rendered  it  accessible  to  others  than  the  most  profound 
oriental  scholars,  belongs  to  Dr.  Franck  and  his  learned  trans- 
lator, Gellineck.  However  we  may  differ  from  him  on  some 
points,  we  feel  that  Dr.  Franck  has  gained  a  claim  to  lasting 
distinction  by  the  work  before  us.  Mr.  JoeFs  book,  which  is  a 
kind  of  commentary  on  that  of  Dr.  Frank,  adds  nothing  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Mimk's  essay  on  the  Philosophy  and 
Philosophers  of  the  Jews,  is  too  brief  and  superficial  either  to 
instruct  or  to  interest  the  reader. 

Having  thus  in  general  discussed  the  merits  of  these  books, 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  intrinsic  interest 
attaching  to  the  study  of  the  Kabbalah.  Does  it  deserve  to  be 
so  lightly  set  aside  as  many  (amongst  the  rest,  even  Hallam  in 
his  "  Literary  History,"  last  ed.  pp.  205,  &c.,)  have  done,  or  does 
it  possess  any  claim  to  serious  attention,  at  least  in  its  philo- 
sophical and  historical,  if  not  in  its  theological  bearing  P  If  the 
reader  will  follow  us  for  a  little,  we  hope  to  convince  nim  of  its 
importance.  Th5  term  "Kabbalah"  which  siraifies  Tradition^ 
indica*tes  that  it  forms  part  of  the  system  which  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  Synagogue.  These  traditions  may,  in  general, 
briefly  be  arranged  according  to  their  contents,  under  three 
designations.  They  either  furnish  legal  ordinances,  or  popular 
instruction  (partly  in  the  way  of  commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  partly  in  illustration  of  the  legal  ordinances  of  the  Rabbins), 
or  they  contain  those  secret  and  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Syna- 

¥3gue,  which  were  only  to  be  communicated  to  the  initiated, 
he  first  of  these  series  of  traditions  is  embodied  in  the  text;  the 
second  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Jewish  Talmud,  and  in  those 
on  Scripture ;  the  third  in  the  Kabbalah,  Obviously,  it  is  the 
latter  only  in  which  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  any  spiritual 
element  remaining  in  the  Synagogue.  It  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved, that  however  corrupted  and  mixed  up  with  foreign  ad- 
ditions, the  spiritual  element  of  the  Old  Testament  could  not 
have  been  wholly  forgotten  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  indwellinfi^  of  the  Father  in  the 
Son,  and  His  manifestation  by  Him,  could  not  have  been  wholly 
lost,  however  they  might  in  course  of  time  have  lost  their 
vitality,  or  become  clouded  and  darkened.  It  is  the  traces  of 
these  truths  which  we  seek  and  find  in  the  Kabbalah ;  not  indeed 
in  their  puritVi  but  yet  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  allow  ua 
to  separate  what  was  original,  from  that  which  had  been  added 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  during  the  spiritual  degeneracy  of  the 
nation.     It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  tiie  study  of  cabbalistic 
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doctrines  waa  pursued  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  as 
well  as  immediately  afterwards.  We  do  not  at  present  stop  to 
inquire  what  portion  of  the  Kabbalah  dates  from  that  period. 
We  rafer  to  the  doctrines,  not  to  the  text,  of  the  Kabbalah. 
These  professedly  treated  of  two  subjects,  viz.,  the  history  of 
the  creation,  and  the  vision  of  the  chariots  vouchsafed  to  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.  The  study  of  these  subjects  was  believed  to 
confer  special  blessings — if  not  special  powers — but  waa  to  be 
entrust^  only  to  a  few  initiated.  A  Talmudical  injunction 
has  it,  that  "  the  history  of  the  creation  is  not  to  be  communis 
cated  to  two,  and  that  of  the  Merkabah  (or  Ezekiel's  chariot) 
not  even  to  one,  unless  he  be  wise  and  an  independent  thinker, 
to  whom  short  aphorisms  may  be  made  known. '  This  warning 
is  illustrated  by  records  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
the  communication  of  these  subjects  hud  produced  in  tho^e  who 
were  unable  to  bear  it.  Jewish  authorities  trace  Kabhalistic  • 
studies  to  Ezra,  and  even  to  Abraham.  That  they  had  been 
prosecuted  during  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon,  is 
evident  from  the  admixture  of  Persian  elements,  reminding  us 
of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  (who  flourished  about  that  time),  to 
which  we  shall  refer  more  fully  in  the  sequel.  Here  then  we 
have  one  clflim  upon  our  attention.  Kubbalistic  doctrines  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  Saviour, — before  and  iramedial^'ly  after 
it.  They  were  studied  by  a  peculinr  school  in  tlie  Synagogue, 
consisting  of  the  most  celebrated  Kabbins.  They  contain,  pro- 
fessedly, the  spiritual  and  mystical  elements  of  Jewish  theology, 
and  however  corrupted,  specially  by  Persian  admixtures,  they 
exhibit  distinct  traces  of  traditions  embodj'iiig  a  spiritual  un- 
derstanding and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  teaching. 

But  the  claims  of  this  study  rest  also  upon  another  ground. 
In  general,  the  history  of  Mysticism  is  interesting.  It  con- 
stitutes a  boundary  line.  In  times  of  spiritual  declension  it 
marks  a  period  of  transition ;  it  is  the  twilight  which  indicates 
the  approach  of  dawn.  This  waa  the  case  ^vith  the  Mystics  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  who  were  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation.  In 
times  of  apparent  spiritual  prosperity,  Mysticism  also  indicates 
a  transition :  it  is  the  twilight  which  precedes  the  darkness. 
The  same  portal  by  which  men  passed  from  Romanism  and 
Rationalism  into  Evangelism  (the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  pass 
the  expression  for  want  of  a  better),  is  ako  that  by  which  men 
return  into  these  forms  of  error.  But  Mysticism  has  also  its 
place  in  philosophy,  and  here  too  it  indicates  the  boundary  line 
of  thinking.  Accordingly,  the  philosophy  of  the  Kabbalah,  and 
that  of  Neo-Platonism  (the  last  word  of  Ancient  Philosophy), 
and  agstin,  that  of  Schelling  and  of  Hegel  (apparently  the 
last  word  of  Modem  Philosophy),  agree  in  a  manner  most  re- 
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markable.  It  Is  quite  true  that  Neo-Platonism  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  Jewish  Mystic  of  Alexandria,  Philo,  and  vice  per$d 
— as  we  have  shown  in  a  recent  article  on  this  subject.  (Vide 
Eclectic^  November,  1855.  Pp.  602,  &c.)  But  it  is  evident 
that  such  mutual  action  and  re-action  could  not  have  taken  place, 
if  some  affinity  had  not  existed  between  these  systems.  And 
Mysticism,  indeed,  offers  the  common  ground  on  which  the  cor- 
ruptions of  scriptural  truth  and  the  results  of  the  most  elevated 
unaided  thinking  may  meet  most  closely.  The  soul  of  the 
philosopher  who,  having  followed  thought  until  it  has  almost 
reached  its  utmost  limits,  and  yet,  feelmg  its  deep  wants,  rises 
in  earnest  aspiration  still  upwards,  and  amidst  the  dimness  and 
darkness  which  surroimd  it,  here  and  there  catches  a  glimpse  of 
light  and  hopes  for  more, — 

" falling  with  his  weight  of  cares 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs, 
That  slope  thro*  darkness  up  to  G^." 

is  most  likely  to  prove  what  the  ancients  designated  as  the 
**  anijtia  naturaliter  Christiana'^  It  is  easy  for  self-sufficient 
ignorance  to  ridicule,  or  for  shallow  intellects  to  despise,  the 
attempts  which  Mysticism  has  made,  under  one  or  another 
form,  to  solve  the  deepest  problems  of  our  being.  Much  of  the 
apparent  absurdity  of  these  undertakings  would  disappear  if  we 
realized  to  ourselves  in  every  case,  what  the  question  was  to 
which  a  particular  system  endeavoured  to  return  a  satisfactory 
or  consistent  reply.  We  grant  that  often  these  questions  were 
beyond  the  ken  of  man,  that  oftener  still  the  attempts  to  solve 
them  were  made  irrespective  of  the  light  which  Scripture  alone 
could  throw  on  them,  but  we  confess  that  wherever  we  meet 
with  a  serious  and  not  irreverent  attempt  to  grope  one's  way 
out  of  these  labyrinths,  we  cannot  view  it  with  contempt,  still 
less  with  hatred,  but  with  respect  and  pity.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  world's  wide  churchyard,  and  we  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones  of  those  who  lived  and  hoped  before  us,  but 
whoso  names  and  deeds  are  numbered  with  the  dead.  We  turn 
from  it  with  mingled  sorrow  and  joy  into  the  smiling  sunlit 
scenery  outside  the  cemetery. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  form  one  of  the  branches  of 
Jewish  Mysticism.  Alexandrian  Theology — the  system  of  Philo— 
forms  the  western ;  cabbalistic  doctrines,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  chain.  What  we  mean  is,  that  the  fundamental  principles 
were  very  similar  in  both  systems,  only  that  the  form  was  in  the 
one  case  mfluenced  by  western,  in  the  other  by  eastern  civilization. 
Independently  of  such  influences,  they  might  in  these  countries 
have  thus  spontaneously  diverged  in  form;  still,  we  find  in 
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AlexaDdiian  Theology  traces  of  the  influence,  and  more  than 
that,  corruption  by,  and  admixture  of,  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eabbalah,  Persian  doctrines  exei-ciso 
an  analogous  influence,  and  produce  a  corresponding  corruption. 
The  oflspring  of  Alexandrianism  appears  in  the  western  systems 
of  Gnoeticism,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  of 
the  church.  A  similar  influence  did  the  Kabbalah  exercise  on 
eeatem  forms  of  Gnosticism.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that 
the  western  form  of  Jewish  Mysticism  was  that  most  likely  to 
become  generally  known.  lu  poiat  of  fact,  the  attention  of 
those  Christian  writers,  who  in  the  Ikliddle  Ages  resumed  the 
study  of  the  Kabbalah,  was  firat  attraeted  by  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  the  Neo-Platonisto.  The  revival  of  this  discipline  is 
so  interesting  and  peculiar  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  briefly  referring  to  it.  After  the  period  of  temporary 
Rxcitcment  which  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
study  of  the  Kabbalah  was  gradually  more  and  more  neglected. 
But  the  brilliant  time  ol'  tlie  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens 
had,  amongst  others,  also  the  effect  of  reviving  literature  amongst 
the  Jews.  Then,  the  study  of  the  Kabbalah  was  resumed  with 
Ireeh  ardour.  The  Cflebrated  Raymond  Lullus,  whose  history 
was  almost  as  romantii^  as  his  acquirements  were  extensive,  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  Kabbalah  to  the  learned  world  of 
Europe.  A  century  iiftcrwards,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  beau- 
tiful, noble,  and  acooiojilLshed  Florpntine,  Pica  de  la  Mirandola, 
and  then  by  one  whcso  merit  in  the  promotion  of  learning  is 
miequalled  in  Germany,  Reuchlin.  Ihe  object  of  the  labours 
of  Reuchlin,  was  to  show  that  aU  the  philosophy  (that  of  Plato, 
Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  &c. ,)  had  been  derived  from  Jewish  sources, 
lie  laid  the  foundation  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  . 
"  Christian  Kabbalah,"  consisting  both  in  the  use  of  the  Kabbalah 
for  demonstrating  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  in  an  attempt 
to  introduce  some  of  its  spiritualistic  tendencies  into  the  teaching 
of  the  church.  Reuchlin  was  followed  by  a  host  of  others, 
amongst  whom  we  shall  only  name,  Comebus  Agrippa,  Fostel, 
Pistorina,  Paul  Ricci,  Leon  the  Hebrew  (the  latter  two  Jewish 
converts),  Voysin,  Kircher,  &c.,  down  to  Rosenroth,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  "  Kabbala  Denudata," — a  book  which,  uotwith- 
Btauding  its  immense  learning  and  research,  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  understand  as  it  must  have  oeen  to  compile.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  study  of  the  Kabbalah  declined  as  suddenly  as  it  had  for- 
merly revived. 

If,  perhaps,  we  have  detained  the  reader  too  long  with  this 
introductory  matter,  we  trust  to  have  bespoken  his  kindly  in- 
terest, if  not  his  serious  attention,  for  a  subject,  important  theo- 
logically irom  its  connexion  with  the  ^iritual  history  of  Israel ; 
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philosophically,  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  forms  of  Mysticism 
claiming  kindred  with  the  deepest  philosophy ;  and  historically, 
from  its  connexion  with  Gnosticism,  Alexandrian- Jewish,  and 
Christian  Theology,  and  some  of  the  tendencies  manifested  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  proceed  now  to  give  as  brief  and  as 
lucid  an  exposition  of  thie  system  of  the  Kabbalah  as  we  are  able 
to  do  in  our  limited  space. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbalah 
concerned  two  subjects,  viz.,  the  history  of  the  creation  and  the 
Merkabah,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  apparition  to  Ezekiel. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  these  two  subjects  are  cognate. 
They  touch  the  question  of  God's  original  connexion  with  His 
creatures,  and  that  of  His  continued  intercourse  with  them.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  nature  and  that  of  Providence,  specially  of 
revelation,  which  are  here  treated ;  and  the  question,  how  the 
infinite  God  can  have  any .  connexion  or  intercourse  with  finite 
creatures,  is  attempted  to  be  answered.  It  thus  touches  the 
deepest  and  most  solemn  problems.  It  is  well  known  how  the 
Gospel  replies  to  these  inquiries.  God  created  all  things  out 
of  nothing  by  Christ — in  Him  He  condescends  to  hold  inter- 
course with  His  creatures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  connecting  link 
between  God  and  us,  and  in  every  sense  a  Mediator.  "All 
things  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him  ;  and  He  is  before  all 
things  and  by  Him  all  things  consist."  The  answer  which  the 
Kabbalah  returns  to  these  questions  is  different  in  many  respects. 
The  Old  Testament  displayed  a  deep  reverence  for  man,  as  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  even  for  nature,  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Deity.  The  Kabbalah  goes  further.  It  recognizes  God 
only  in  His  works — in  every  other  respect  He  is  inconceivable 
ana  imintelligible.  There  are  different  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  each  of  which  is  called  "  a  world."  But  all  these  worlds 
are  just  the  Divine  pouring  itself  forth ;  hence,  they  are  all  analo- 
gous to  each  other.  In  each  of  these,  the  Divine  Unity  ultimately 
manifests  itself  as  a  Trinity,  consisting  of  opposites,  with  a 
middle  link  of  connexion  and  reconciliation.  Ever^-thing  is 
Divine,  and  everything  Divine  manifests  itself  as  a  Trinity  in 
Unity — such  are  the  mndamental  principles  of  the  Kabbalah. 
They  will  become  more  plain  as  we  proceed. 

Two  Kabbalistic  works  have  come  down.  The  "  Sepher  Jezi- 
rah,"  treats  of  the  history  of  the  creation  ;  that  called  "  Sohar,** 
(splendour),  consists  of  a  collection  of  treatises  concerning  the 
'*  Mcrkubah  "  (Ezekiel's  chariot).  Dismissing  the  question  oitheir 
authors,  or  more  properly  their  editors,  we  address  ourselves  to 
an  analysis  of  each  of  them.  The  "  Sepher  Jezirah  "  is  properly  a 
monologue  on  the  part  of  Abraham,  in  which,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  all  that  is  around  him,  he  ultimately  arrives  at  the 
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conviction  of  the  Unity  of  God.  Even  this  conception  shows  the 
correctness  of  our  former  observation,  that,  in  these  attempts  we 
read  so  many  endeavours  (which  it  was  hoped  might  prove  suc- 
cessftd)  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  our  being  by  unaided 
reason.  But  to  proceed.  In  creation — and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  have  now  to  do  only  with  it — ^we  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance and  the  form :  that  which  is,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is. 
We  have  already  indicated  that  the  original  of  all  that  exists 
is  Divine.  1st.  We  have  God;  2nd.  God  manifest,  or  the 
Di\dne  entering  into  form ;  3rd.  That  Divine  in  its  form,  from 
which  in  turn  all  original  realities  are  afterwards  derived.  In 
the  "  Sepher  Jezirah,"  these  Divine  realities  are  represented  by 
the  ten  numerals,  and  their  form  by  the  twenty-two  letters  whicn 
constitute  the  Hebrew  alphabet — ^language  being  viewed  as  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material : 
as  the  form  in  which  the  spiritual  appears.  At  the  same  time, 
nimiber  and  language  indicate  also  the  arrangement  and  the 
mode  of  creation,  and,  in  general,  its  boundaries.  "  By  thirty- 
two  wonderful  paths," — so  begins  the  "  Sepher  Jezirah," — "the 
Eternal,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  living  God,  the 
King  of  the  World,  the  merciM  and  gracious  God,  the  glorious 
One,  He  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  high  and  holy — 
has  created  the  world."  These  tnirty-two  paths  correspond  to  the 
ten  nimierals  (the  substance  of  creation),  and  the  twenty-two 
letters  (its  form).  But  these  ten  numerals  are  in  reality  the  ten 
Sefiroth,  or  Divine  emanations,  arranged  in  triads,  each  triad  con- 
sisting of  two  opposites  (flowing  or  emanating  from  a  superior  triad 
until  the  Divine  Unity  is  reached)  and  being  reconciled  in  a  middle 
point  of  connexion.  These  ten  Sefiroth,  in  the  above  arrangement, 
recur  everywhere,  and  the  ^sacred  number  ten  is  that  of  perfec- 
tion. Each  of  these  Sefiroth  flows  from  itspredecessor,  and  in  this 
maimer  the  Divine  gradually  evolves.  "  The  first  of  the  Sefiroth, 
One,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  .  .  .  Spirit,  will,  and  word, 
these  are  the  Holy  Spirit."  "  Two  is  the  Spirit  (or  breath),  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Spirit  (the  nianifestation  of  the  former) ;  into 
this  has  He  hewn  and  graven  the  twenty-two  letters  which  con- 
stitute only  one  breath  (the  form  of  creation)."  "  Three  is  the 
water  which  comes  from  the  breath  or  wind.  Into  it  has  He 
Lven  darkness,  emptiness,  mud  and  dirt ;  He  has  spread  it 
:e  a  bed.  He  has  hewn  it  like  a  wall.  He  has  covered  it  like  a 
roof."  "  Four  is  the  fire  which  comes  from  the  water,  and  of 
which  God  has  made  the  throne  of  His  glory — the  heavenly 
chariots,  the  seraphim  and  ministering  angels.  Of  these  three, 
has  He  made  His  habitation."  The  otner  six  numerals  refer  to 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  to  height  and  to  depth.  This  ema- 
nation of  the  ten  Sefiroth  then  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
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world :  we  may  add,  it  constitutes  everytliiixg  else.  In  God — ^in 
tlie  world — in  man,  everywhere  we  meet  these  ten  Sefiroth,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  God  manifest,  or  the  Memre  {LogoSy  the 
Word).  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  here 
the  indwelling  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  His  manifestation 
by  Him,  besides  other  corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
If  the  ten  Sefiroth  give  the  substance,  the  twenty-two  letters  are 
the  form  of  creation  and  of  revelation.  "  By  giving  them  form 
and  shape  and  by  interchanging  them,  God  has  made  the  soul  of 
everything  that  nas  been  made  or  shall  be  made."  "  Upon  those 
letters  also  has  the  Holy  One,  whose  name  be  praised,  foimded 
His  holy  and  glorious  name."  These  letters  are  next  subdivided, 
and  their  application  in  all  the  departments  of  nature  is  shown. 
In  the  unit  creation,  the  triad  world,  time  and  man  are  foimd. 
Above  all  these  is  the  Lord.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
rational  exposition  of  the  creation,  attempted  by  the  "  Sepher 
Jezirah." 

What  has  seemed  dark  will  become  more  clear  as  we  treat  at 
greater  length  of  the  "  Sohar."  This  work  addresses  itself  to  the 
solution  of  the  various  questions  of  theology,  psychology  (the 
doctrine  of  the  soul),  and  ontology  (the  doctrine  of  being  in 
general).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  reality  it  thus  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  being  a  system  of  perfect  religious  metaphysics. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  Kabbalah 
are,  the  emanation  of  everything  from,  its  connexion  with  and 
return  to  God,  and  a  Trimty  in  Unity.  At  the  head  of  every 
manifestation  of  God  is  th6  "  Metatron  (derived  from  the  Greek, 
under  the  throne),  the  Memra,  or  Logos,  appearing  in  the  world 
as  spirit,  in  God,  as  the  "  angel  of  His  presence"  or  "  wisdom," 
and  in  man  as  the  "  Adam  Kadmon,"  the  original  man.  All 
these  doctrines  appear  very  fiilly  in  the  Sohar,  partly  in  alle- 
gorical form  and  partly  in  so  many  words.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  fundamental  idea  that  God  in  Himself,  cannot  be  imderstood, 
we  quote  first  an  allegorical  description  of  the  Deity.  "  He  is 
the  aged  of  aged,  the  secret  of  secrets,  the  hidden  of  hidden. 
He  has  a  form  peculiar  to  Himself,  by  virtue  of  which  He  mani- 
fests Himself  chiefly  as  the  aged,  the  aged  of  aged,  the  hidden 
of  hidden.  But  even  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  Him,  He 
remains  Himself  imknown  to  us.  His  garment  is  white,  and 
His  appearance  that  of  a  veiled  countenance.  He  sits  enthroned 
on  a  throne  of  fire,  which  He  subjects  to  His  will.  The  white 
light  shines  over  100,000  miles.  This  white  light  will  be  the 
portion  of  saints  in  the  world  to  come."  "  From  His  head  pro- 
ceed annually  13,000  myriads  of  worlds,  which  receive  and  de- 
pend for  support  upon  Him.  Thence  also  distils  the  dew  .  .  . 
which  will  quicken  the  dead  to  a  new  life.     This  dew  is  the  food 
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of  the  highest  saints.  It  is  the  manna  prepared  for  the  just  in 
the  world  to  come.  It  also  distils  upon  the  field  of  holy  firuits 
(which  is  the  name  given  to  the  students  of  the  Kabbalah).  This 
dew  is  white  as  crystal,  which  contains  all  colours.  The  length 
of  this  face — from  the  extreme  points  of  the  head — ^is  that  of 
370,000  myriads  of  worlds,  and  it  is  called  the  *  long  faceJ  " 
Then  follow  further  descriptions  of  His  appearance.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  the  "  aged  of  aged  "  who  "  cannot 
be  known  even  in  the  form  in  which  He  is  known,"  is  the  Divine 
being  who  in  Himself  is  inconceivable  and  imintelligible.  The 
*'  long  face  "  is  God  emanating,  and  thereby  revealing  Himself. 
The  same  is  stated  in  express  terms.  We  are  told  that  before  all 
creation,  God  could  not  be  conceived  or  represented,  "  but  after 
He  had  created  the  form  of  the  heavenly  man*^  i.  e.,  after  His 
emanation  in  the  ten  Sefiroth,  which  together  constitute  the 
heavenly  man,  "He  employed  it  as  a  chariot  (Merkabah)  in 
order  to  come  down ;  He  wished  to  be  known  after  that  form, 
which  is  the  holy  name  Jehovah  ;  He  wished  to  be  known  by 
His  attributes,"  &c.  All  this  is  Quite  plain.  God  unrevealed 
cannot  be  known,  God  revealed  is  Jehovah ;  this  Jehovah  is  the 
heavenly  man,  the  LogoSy  or  Word  of  God,  the  prototype  of  the 
earthly  man.  Before  proceeding  ftirther^  we  only  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  really  gorgeous  character  of  the  Pan- 
theism which  the  Kabbalah  contains.  Those  acquainted  with 
the  speculations  of  the  latest  German  schools,  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  points  of  similarity  with  Jewish  Mysticism.  More  of 
these  will  yet  appear.  But  how  jejune  and  puny  does  every 
Pantheism  appear,  whether  in  its  conception  or  execution,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  East,  and  that  even  irrespective  of 
the  rich  robe  in  which  it  is  arrayed. 

To  return.  "  God  can  only  be  known  by  His  attributes ;  in 
fact,  before  His  manifestation  He  is  not  Himself."  "  Divested 
of  all  His  attributes,  if  neither  attribute,  nor  image,  nor  figure 
is  left,  the  residue  is  like  a  sea — for  in  themselves  the  waters  of 
the  sea  are  without  boimds  or  form."  To  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  tenth  Sefiroth,  the  former  is  compared  to  a 
stream  or  source  of  water,  the  latter  to  so  many  vessels  into 
which  it  is  poured,  and  which  at  last  shall  be  broken  again,  and 
"  the  waters  return  to  the  fountain."  This  will  be  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  God,  in  revealing  Himself,  has  produced 
the  first,  the  first  nas  produced  the  second,  and  the  latter  the 
third  Sefiroth.  This  is  the  first,  or  Divine  Triad,  from  which,  in 
turn,  all  the  others  are  evolved.  Each  Sefirah  has  its  own 
name.  "The  croicn  (first  Sefirah)  is  the  source  from  which  the 
infinite  light  issues,  hence  it  (the  infinite  light,  not  the  Sefiroth) 
obtains  the   name  *En-sof'   (boundless),  which    indicates   the 
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Supreme  Cause ;  for  there  it  has  neither  form  Bor  shape ,-  nor 

is  there  way  or  means  to  conceiTe  or  to  know  it Then 

a  Tessel  is  formed  aa  small  as  a  point,  bat  filled  with  the  Divine 
light ;  this  is  the  somH:e  of  all  wisdom,  it  is  tcUdom  itself  (the 
second  Sefiroh) ;  and  hence  the  Supreme  Cause  is  termed  the 
"wise  God."  Then  it  made  a  large  vessel  like  onto  the  sea, 
which  was  termed  understanding"  (the  third  Sefirah).  These 
{crotcn,  tcitdom,  and  understanding)  are  the  first  Triad.  The  other 
seven  Sefiroth,  or  rivulets,  are  mercy,  or  greatness,  judgment,  or 
strength,  beauty,  triumph,  glm^,  foundation,  and  kingdom  (gene- 
rally put  last).  From  these  the  scriptoral  names  of  the  Deity 
are  also  derived.  All  of  them  taken  together  are  the  full  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  in  their  totality  constitute  the  original 
(Adam  Kadmon),  or  heavenly  man,  as  seen  by  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  and  of  which  the  terrestrial  man  is  a  copy.  To  make 
all  this  more  clear,  we  subjoin  a  representation  such  as  that 
which  is  generally  fotmd  in  cabbalistic  works : — 


III.  Undcntuding. 


X.  Kingdom,  or  Sfacebinah. 


The  first   Sefirah,  or    crown,   is   the    En-ac^  *>>*   i 
unlimited   Being  revealing   Himself.     God   hoe 
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Himself  upon  His  own  substance  and  thus  forms  the  "  original 

Sint.**  Here  the  infinite  becomes  distinguished  from  the  finite, 
le  biblical  term  "  I  am,"  corresponds  to  it.  But  being  quite 
indefinite,  it  is  also  termed  the  "^Nought/'  "because  we  do  not 
know  what  this  principle  at  first  contained."  It  is  also  termed 
the  "  white  head" — white  containing  all  the  other  colours,  as 
the  first  the  other  Sefirah — "  the  aged"  and  "  the  long  face." 
We  remember  that  the  terrestrial  man  is  made  after  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  Hence,  the  distinction  of  sexes  also  is  essen- 
tial ;  obtains  in  the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  body,  and  exists  even 
in  the  Sefiroth,  which  are  male  and  female,  imparting  or  receiv- 
ing. Wisdom  is  male;  understanding,  female.  These  three 
Sefiroth  are  one  in  the  Ancient  of  Ancients,  who  is  also  repre- 
sented with  three  heads,  which  together  constitute  but  one. 
By  the  thirty-two  paths  formerly  alluded  to,  wisdom  gives  form 
and  shape  to  everything  in  the  imiverse.  From  the  first  Triad 
proceed  the  male  Sefiran,  gra43e,  and  the  female.  Judgment,  which 
are  united  in  the  middle  member,  beauty.  From  grace  proceed 
the  male,  from  judgment  the  female  souls.  Next  follow  the 
male  Sefira,  triumph,  and  the  female  glory,  imited  into  ground 
or  basis.  The  last  Sefirah,  kingdom  or  the  Shechinah,  is  the 
harmony  of  all  the  attributes,  and  their  government  over  the 
world. 

Looking  again  at  the  representation  of  the  Sefiroth,  it  will  be 
observed  that  they  may  be  viewed  in  one  of  two  ways.  They 
may  be  combined  as — first,  the  triad :  crown,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing, or  the  intellectual  world ;  secondly,  the  triad :  grace, 
judgment,  and  beauty,  or  the  moral  world ;  thirdly,  the  triad : 
trimnph,  glory,  and  the  Shechinah,  or  the  natural  world. 
Again,  they  may  be  combined  length-ways  into  three  pillars ; 
the  male  pillar,  or  that  of  grace ;  the  female  pillar,  or  that  of 
judgment ;  and  the  piUar  of  the  middle,  or  that  of  beauty. 
Manifestly,  the  latter  is  the  most  important.  It  consists  of 
crown,  beauty,  and  the  Shechinah.  Beauty  is  also  termed  "  the 
holy  king;"  and  the  Shechinah,  "the  matron,"  "the  queen," 
or  "  Eve,"  for  "  she  is  the  mother  of  all,  and  everything  on 
earth  is  suckled  at  her  bosom  and  blessed  of  her."  Now  the 
"king"  and  the  "queen"  (beauty  and  the  Shechinah)  are 
united,  and  the  fruit  of  their  union  is  either  the  descent  of  a 
sold,  or  its  return  to  God.  We  have  now  somewhat  to  anticipate 
what  is  to  follow.  The  Kabbalah  teaches  that  the  souls  of  men 
are  not  created  with  their  bodies,  but  are  pre-existent,  being 
stored  up  in  the  Sefirah,  "  understanding."  If  the  soul  is  to  be 
male,  it  then  passes  through  the  Sefirah,  "  grace ; "  if  female, 
through  that  of  "judgment."  But  before  it  enters  the  world, 
the  king  comes  to  the  queen  in  an  act  which  is  to  the  soul  what 
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conception  is  to  the  body.  Again,  when  the  soul  has  fulfilled 
her  mission,  and  if  it  is  worthy  of  returning  to  God,  the  queen 
and  king  meet  once  more,  and  by  their  union,  the  soul  ascends, 
as  before  it  had  descended. 

Without  the  king  and  queen  the  natural  world  could  not 
subsist.  In  fact  seven  worlds  (the  seven  kings  of  Edom, 
Genesis,  xxxvi.  31 — 40)  had  been  created  and  nad  perished, 
because  they  were  before  the  king  and  queen  (the  kings  of 
Israel.)  In  other  words,  for  the  existence  of  the  world,  its  com- 
mimion  with  Gbd  is  necessary.  Again,  the  material  existence 
of  the  world  depends  on  the  essential  diflference  of  the  sexes. 
Without  it  the  world  could  not  subsist.  This  difference  is 
termed  the  "balance."  The  "balance"  is  necessary  for  the 
continued  existence  of  things,  and  may  be  traced  upwards  to  the 
highest  existences.  "  Before  the  balance  existed,  they  (the  kin^ 
and  queen)  did  not  see  each  other  face  to  face,  and  the  original 
kings  died  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  earth  was  destroyed- 
These  balances  are  suspended  in  a  place  which  is  not  (in 
the  original  Nought),  and  those  which  are  to  be  weighed  do  not 
yet  exist.  It  is  a  balance  which  has  no  support  beyond  itself, 
which  can  neither  be  conceived  or  seen.  T^at  is  not,  what  is, 
and  what  shall  be,  all  is  and  shall  be  supported  by  this  balance." 
If  we  rightly  understand  this  and  similar  passages,  it  contains  the 
highest  effort  of  Pantheism,  that  of  connecting  material  exist- 
ence with  God,  and  of  tracing  to  the  Deity  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  material  existence.  In  the  revelation  of  God  matter 
forms  a  part.  Without  God,  matter  sinks  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  occupies  a  place  of  antagonism.  Matter  without  God  is 
sin.  The  purely  material  is  the  sinftd.  Thus,  the  kings  of 
Edom  have  not  really  ceased  to  exist — and  nothing  can  wholly 
perish — ^but  they  have  simk,  and  now  represent  a  place  "  where 
everything  is  strict  justice,"  "  where  everything  is  female,"  and 
nothing  male.  Hence  the  kings  of  Edom  are  the  opponents  of 
Israel,  who  are  the  representatives  of  grace.  The  old  worlds 
have  become  the  place  whwe  vice  is  punished,  and  their  ruins 
have  given  birth  to  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  latter  are 
also  termed  the  "husks,"  being  the  personifications  of  pure 
Materialism. 

Everything,  then,  except  sin,  which  is  matter  without  God, 
is  an  emanation  from  God  by  means  of  successive  evolutions  or 
developments,  and  matter  is  only  the  lowest  of  them.  If  the 
Kabbalah  admits  creation  out  of  nothing,  it  means  by  "  nothing" 
only,  the  original  Nought.  Nor  will  anything  "sink  into 
vacuity,"  or  be  lost.  "  Everything  of  which  this  world  consists, 
both  body  and  svirit,  will  return  to  the  principle  and  root 
whence  they  issued."     There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  absolute 
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evil;  even  Satan  himself  will  ultimately  be  restored.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  there  is  an  internal  connexion  between 
all  these  principles,  and  he  will,  with  us,  admire  the  logical 
consistency  and  perfectness  of  the  system.  Again,  all  things 
had  pre-existed.  "  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  his  name,  had 
created  and  destroyed  several  worlds,  before  He  produced  the 
present  world.  Wnen  this  last  work  was  near  its  completion,  all 
things  in  this  world,  all  creatures  of  the  universe — at  whatever 
period  they  were  to  make  their  appearance — were  present  before 
the  Lord  in  their  peculiar  shape  long  before  they  actually  entered 
the  world"  (Eccles.  i.  9).  As  everything  below  corresponds 
to  what  is  above,  so  does  everything  material  to  the  spiritual. 
The  initiated  can  recognize  in  everything  a  symbol,  and  through 
it  look  at  the  reality.  Here  we  have  the  rational  foundation  for 
cabbalistic  astrology,  &c.  Thus,  there  is  a  heavenly  alphabet, 
composed  of  the  stars,  which  the  initiated  can  read.  **  Above  in 
the  skies  are  signs  which  conceal  the  greatest  mysteries.  The 
constellations  and  stars  which  are  studied  by  the  sages  are  these 
signs."  "  If  any  have  to  proceed  early  on  a  journey,  let  him 
rise  by  break  of  day  and  attentively  look  eastwards.  He  will 
perceive  like  letters  graven  on  the  sky  and  placed  above  each 
other.  These  shining  forms  are  the  letters  with  which  the  Lord 
created  heaven  and  earth;  they  also  constitute  His  holy  and 
mysterious  name."  We  have  here  a  significant  coincidence 
between  the  views  of  the  Kabbalists  and  the  avowed  practices  of 
the  Essenes,  who  rose  with  break  of  day  to  pray  towards  the 
east.  As  the  alphabet  and  numerals,  so  the  Imeaments  of  the 
face  are  also  symbolical.  They  indicate  the  features  of  the  soid; 
thus,  a  broad  and  arched  forehead  is  a  sign  of  great  intelligence ; 
a  broad  but  flat  forehead,  of  obtiiseness,  &c.  All  faces  are 
reduced  to  four  types,  corresponding  to  the  four  appearances 
round  Ezekiers  chariot — the  face  of  a  man,  of  a  liou,  of  an  ox, 
and  of  an  eagle. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  one  world  of  Sefiroth,  viz., 
that  which  in  its  totality  constitutes  "  the  heavenly  man,^*  and  is 
ako  called  the  "  01am  Azilath,"  or  world  of  emanation.  There 
are  three  other  worlds,  each  having  its  ten  Sefiroth,  and  each 
emanating  from  its  predecessor.  From  the  first  world  flows  the 
second,  or  "  01am  Beriah,"  the  world  of  creation  or  of  pure 
spirits.  From  it  emanates  the  third,  or  "  01am  Jezirah,"  the 
world  of  formation  or  of  angels.  Finally,  we  have  the  fourth,  or 
**  01am  Assijah,"  the  world  of  action.  These  four  worlds  again 
correspond  to  the  four  appearances  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  that 
of  the  man,  of  the  chariot,  of  the  angels,  and  of  the  clouds. 
Angels  occupy  a  place  lower  than  men,  in  the  third  world  which 
in  tiic  sphere  filled  by  the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 
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They  bear  various  names  corresponding  to  the  virtues  which 
they  impersonate;  as  Tahariel,  the  angel  of  purity;  Bachmiely 
that  of  mercy ;  Zadkiely  that  of  justice,  &c.  They  are  arranged 
into  ten  classes,  and  are  subject  to  the  Metatron  (i.e.,  he  who  is 
under  the  throne).  Various  duties  are  entrusted  to  them,  such 
as  watching  over  the  movements  of  the  earth,  of  the  moon,  &c., 
the  superintendence  of  the  seasons,  the  growth  of  plants,  &c. 
Finally,  all  mere  matter,  especially  its  personification,  Samael  (the 
angel  of  poison)  and  his  devils,  occupy  the  fourth  or  most  distant 
world.  The  devils,  or  "husks,"  are  also  arranged  into  ten 
classes,  each  deepening  in  sin  and  misery.  The  first  two  classes 
represent  only  chaos  and  disorganization ;  the  third  is  the  seat 
of  darkness ;  then  follows  hell  with  its  seven  halls,  exhibitiug  all 
vices  personified.  Samael  is  also  the  angel  of  death,  the  evil 
inclination ;  Satan,  the  accuser,  and  the  serpent  which  seduced 
our  first  parents.  His  wife  is  termed  "  the  harlot ; "  both  are 
also  represented  as  "  the  beast." 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  J  the  psychology  of 
the  Kabbalah.  Man,  created  after  the  image  of  the  "  Adam 
Kadmon,"  derives  his  chief  dignitv  from  the  spiritual  part 
within  him.  But  even  his  body  bears  a  close  analogy  to 
heavenly  things.  ''The  skin  represents  the  firmament  .  .  .  . 
the  fiesn,  the  mferior  part  of  creation ;  the]  bones  and  blood- 
vessels are  a  symbol  of  the  heavenly  chariot,  of  those  powers 
within,  the  messengers  of  God.  ...  As  in  the  firmament  we 
see  various  signs  formed  by  the  stars  and  planets,  which  conceal 
mysterious  signs  and  deep  secrets,  so  the  skin  also  ....  con» 
tains  signs  and  lineaments,  which  are  the  stars  and  planets  of  our 
bodies.  All  these  signs  have  a  hidden  meaning,  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  sages  who  know  how  to  read  the  face  of  man." 
By  his  look  man  has  power  over  wild  beasts,  a  kind  of  mesme- 
rism (?),  and  to  this  Daniel  owed  his  safety  in  the  lion's  den.  But 
sin  deprives  us  of  this  power.  The  spiritual  part  of  man  consists 
of  three  faculties,  derived  respectively  from  the  three  triads  before 
mentioned.  These  faculties  are  the  intellect,  the  soul,  or  seat  of  good 
and  eWI,  and  the  ipirit,  or  the  link  of  communication  between  the 
immaterial  and  the  material.  Both  the  soul  and  even  the  type 
of  the  body  are  pre-existent,  and  descend  under  fixed  laws. 
When  the  soul  is  about  to  leave  its  heavenly  abode  (before  birth), 
it  appears  before  the  Holy  King  arrayed  in  a  glorious  shape  and 
with  those  lineaments  which  it  is  to  bear  on  earth."  Properly 
soids  are  unwilling  to  leave  heaven  for  earth,  but  this  is 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  purpose  which  they  are 
to  serve,  and  for  the  elevation  of  matter.  Death  is  the  nappy 
release  of  souls.     It   has  already  been   stated   that  souls  are 


either  male  or  female— one  oomplete  soul  including  both  sexes. 
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wUch,  if  the  parties  prove  themselves  worthy,  will  be  reunited 
by  marriage  on  earth.  "All  souls  and  spirits  consist  before 
they  enter  this  worid  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  which  are  joined 
into  one  being.  When  they  descend  upon  earth,  they  divide 
into  halves  and  animate  different  bodies.  When  a  marriage  is 
entered  upon,  the  Holy  and  Blessed  One,  who  knows  all  souls 
and  spirits,  joins  them  as  they  had  previously  been,  and  they 
constitute  again  only  one  body  and  one  soul.  But  this  connexion 
depends  on  the  conduct  of  men."  As  for  the  doctrine  of 
reminiscence,  we  are  told  that  "  everything  which  men  learn 
on  earth  they  knew  before  they  entered  this  world."  To  enable 
us  to  acquire  either  merit  or  guilt  God  has  put  within  us  a  good 
and  an  evil  inclination.  But  those  who  sin  on  earth  had  already 
commenced  their  apostacy  in  heaven.  "All  those  who  are  not 
guiltless  on  earth  had  in  heaven  alreadv  alienated  themselves 
from  the  Holy  and  Blessed  One."  To  expiate  guilt  andto  prepare 
for  a  final  return  to  God,  the  souls  have  to  migrate.  "  All  souls 
are  subject  to  migration,  and  men  do  not  know  the  ways  of  the 
Holy  and  Blessed  One ;  they  do  not  know  that  they  are  called 
to  accoimt  before  they  enter  this  world,  and  after  they  leave  it ; 
they  do  not  know  the  many  transmigrations  and  secret  trials 
which  they  have  to  imdergo,  nor  the  number  of  souls  and  spirits 
which  enter  this  world  but  do  not  return  into  the  palace  of  the 
Heavenly  King.  Men  do  not  know  that  the  souls  revolve  like 
a  stone  thrown  out  of  a  sling."  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
Origen  should  have  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  view. 

The  initiated  enjoy  on  earth  a  peculiar  communion  with 
God.  "The  Sohar "  here  distinguishes  hetween  fear  and  love ;  the 
former  leading  to  the  latter  or  highest  spiritual  exercise.  There 
is  also  a  two-fold  communication  on  the  part  of  God — an  external 
and  an  internal,  the  latter  being  the  nighest.  Full  vision  of 
God  is  the  enjoyment  of  beatifod  souls.  "  Come  and  see  how 
the  souls  who  nave  reached  the  place  which  is  called  the  treamire 
of  life  enjoy  the  resplendent  bright  mirror  which  derives  its 
Kght  from  the  highest  place.  If  the  souls  were  not  clad  in  a 
luminous  garb,  they  could  not  bear  that  brightness.  For  as  the 
soul  is  clad  in  a  terrestrial  garb,  in  order  to  live  below,  so  there 
is  a  spiritual  garb,  in  order  to  be  able,  without  danger,  to  look 
into  that  mirror."  "  In  one  of  the  most  secret  and  glorious 
parts  of  heaven  is  a  palace,  called  the  palace  of  love,  where  the 
deepest  mysteries  are  enacted.  There  all  souls  are,  whom  the 
Heavenly  King  loves ;  there  dwelleth  the  Heavenly  King,  the 
Holy  and  Blessed  One,  together  with  the  souls  of  saints,  and 
unites  Himself  with  them  by  kisses  of  His  love  (or,  of  His 
grace.")  The  death  of  saints  is  hence  designated  a&  "  a  kiss 
from  God."     "  This  kiss  is  the  unic«i  of  the  soul  with  the  sub- 
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stance  from  whence  it  had  proceeded."  Ultiinately  all  souls 
wiU  merge  into  God,  and  the  Greatcnr  and  the  creature  will  no 
lonsrer  be  distinguished. 

On  the  great  problem  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the 
world,  the  Kabbalah  is  not  expl\pit.  It  ascribes  the  fall  to  Adam's 
disobedience,  and  mentions  ^neral  misery  and  sinfrdness  as  its 
consequences.  Later  Eabbalists  have  described  Adam  as  the 
representatiTC  of  his  race,  and  stated  that  all  his  progeny  fell 
with  him  and  shared  in  his  guilt.  By  virtuous  conduct  a  portion 
of  the  heavenly  light  is  however  obtained,  even  in  this  world, 
while  *'  the  death  of  the  sinless  man  is  a  real  sacrifice,  which 
may  serve  as  an  expiation ;  hence,  the  saints  may  be  viewed  as 
the  sacrifice  and  expiation  of  the  world."  Indeed,  the  saints 
exercise  a  kind  of  influence  with  God,  which  causes  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  Divine  to  pour  itself  forth  through  the  Sefiroth 
into  the  world.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  difference 
between  the  death  of  saints  and  that  of  sinners.  Just  as  when 
the  oil  is  fine  the  flame  readily  leaves  the  wick,  so  with  saints, 
or  those  who,  while  on  earth,  had  not  given  place  to  material- 
ism ;  their  intellects  rise  to  God,  their  souls  to  Eden,  and  their 
spirits  rest  on  earth.  Not  so  the  wicked  or  the  material.  Their 
intellects  meet  with  obstacles  preventing  their  return  to  God, 
and  until  that  is  accomplished,  neither  are  the  gates  of  Eden 
thrown  open  to  their  souls,  nor  do  their  spirits  find  rest  on 
earth. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief,  and  necessarily  meagre  outline  of  the 
Kabbalah.  If  the  reader  asks  how  these  views  were  connected 
with  Scripture,  we  answer,  that  this  was  attempted  by  a  system 
of  spiritiifllizing,  or  by  substituting  a  hidden  meaning  for  the 
plain  words  of  the  sacred  text.  On  this  point  we  have  dwelt  so 
fully  in  our  article  on  Philo,  that  we  s^dl  not  enlarge  on  it. 
Scripture  is  compared  by  the  Kabbalists  to  a  person  dressed  in 
fine  raiment,  and  its  interpreters  are  classified  into  those  who 
merely  attend  to  the  dress — t^e  historical  facts  of  the  Bible ; 
those  who,  more  enlightened,  attend  to  the  body — the  morale  of 
these  facts, — and  the  initiated,  who  chiefly  regard  the  soul,  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  latter  is  elicited  from 
the  text  by  one  of  three  metiiods,  by  gematria  or  the  resolving 
of  the  words  into  their  numerical  value  (the  Hebrew  letters 
being  also  nimierals) ;  by  notaricony  or  making  every  letter  in  a 
word  the  initial  of  a  separate  word,  and  by  the  interchange  of 
letters,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  being  exchanged  for  the 
last,  the  second  for  the  penult,  &c. 

But  we  have  ftilly  exhausted,  at  least,  our  space,  if  not  our 
readers'  patience.  We  may  not  even  attempt  to  distinguish  in 
the  Kabbalali  between  the  remainders  of  the  spintu^  tradi- 
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lions  once  received  amongst  the  Jews,  and  the  Persian  ele- 
ments, which  have  in  course  of  time  corrupted  them.  The 
reader  will  probably  be  able  to  separate  those  two  elements  with- 
out our  assistance.  We  regret  that  we  Toasky  not  indicate  the 
traces  of  the  Kabbalah  in  the  writings  of  JPhilo,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  Gnostics.  But  we  cannot  lay  down  our 
pen  without  paying  the  well  merited  tribute  of  our  praise  to  the 
learned  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Oxlee,  to  which  we  have  referred 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  His  research  and  labours  were  those 
of  a  studious  life.  They  were  not  acknowledged.  His  first 
volume  appeared  in  1815,  the  second  in  1820,  and  the  third 
only  in  1850,  as  the  learned  author  could  not  venture  on  the 
expense  of  printing  "  until  his  finances  should  be  such  as  not  to 
occasion  thereby  any  serious  detriment  to  his  family.'^  This  want 
of  encouragement  is  really  a  disgrace  to  our  country.  We  do 
not  indeed  agree  in  the  conclusions  of  the  learned  author.  He 
avows  hims^  to  "  abhor  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  no  matter 
whether  represented  as  a  Jupiter,  sitting  on  the  top  of  Moimt 
Olympus,  or  as  a  Jehovah,  sitting  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai" — 
he  believes  and  maintains  '^tluit  whatever  actually  exists  is 
either  God  Himself  or  His"  (vol.  III.,  p.  342) — ^in  short,  he 
has  adopted  the  views  of  the  Kabbalah.  On  other  groimds^ 
also,  we  differ  from  him.  His  arrangement  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, and  his  quotations  lack  sufficient  historical  discrimination 
between  the  older  and  the  later  Eabbalists.  In  short,  it  is  a 
work  more  learned  than  practically  usefuL  But  specially  do 
we  recoil  from  his  conclusions.  From  such  studies  we  rise  with 
a  conviction  that  there  remained  indeed  in  the  Synagogue  a 
spiritual  leaven,  but  from  its  perversions  by  Persian  admixtures, 
and  the  aberrations  of  a  false  spiritualism,  we  turn  with  humble 
gratitude  to  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  and  remember  the 
warning,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  tht 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodilyi*" 
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Art.  v.— TA«  JDublin  Review .      January,  1856.     Article— "The 
Austrian  Concordat.** 

2.  The  Rambler,     January,  1856.     Article—"  Protestantism  in  the 

Presence  of  the  Church.    The  Austrian  Concordat.** 

3.  JBhur  Lectures  on  the  At^trian  Concordat.  By  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

London.   1856. 

That  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  great  revival  of  energy 
among  the  adherents  of  the  papacy,  and  that  considerable 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  priesthood  to  bring  about 
a  revival  of  Romanism  throughout  Europe,  are  facts  which  we 
are  neither  disposed  to  deny  nor  to  conceal.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  revival  has  been  somewhat 
exaggerated,  and  that  after  all,  the  progress  of  popery  of  late 
years,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  ephemeral  rather  than 
abiding 

The  activity  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy  for  several  years  past 
has  been,  indeed,  prodigious.  Roused  to  a  vivid  sense  of  their 
danger  during  the  first  French  Revolution,  they  have  shown 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  and  laboured  with  untiring 
assiduity  for  the  restoration  of  their  former  fortunes.  The 
result  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  corresponded  with  their  exertions. 
The  priests  have  regained  their  power  and  credit  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity. 

The  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France  furnishes  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  tactics  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent. In  one  sense  France  may  be  regarded  as  the  arena  in 
miniature  of  the  great  conflict  conmienced  in  the  sixteenth 
century  between  the  rival  powers  of  authority  and  free  thought. 
There  did  Pope  Leo  and  the  monk  Luther  engage  in  a  deadly 
conflict  that  marshalled  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  all  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom — sacerdotal,  military,  and  civil — which, 
after  repeated  collisions,  threw  the  whole  land  into  confusion, 
and  which,  after  a  struggle  of  three  centuries,  is  by  no  means 
ended  yet. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  interests  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  France  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Under  the  repeated 
blows  of  a  philosophic  infidelity,  religion  seemed  dead — utterly 
perished  beyond  all  hope  of  revival.  The  only  faith  in  the 
countrv  was  faith  in  Voltaire;  the  only  belief,  a  disbelief  in 
everything.  Religion  was  not  only  disowned — it  was  scorned 
and  ridiculed. 
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This  depressed  state  of  Romanism  continued  for  about  half  a 
century,  but  with  the  empire,  religion,  too,  was  restored ;  still  it 
was  an  official  and  political  religion,  rather  than  the  religion  of 
the  heart.  Another  reverse  yet  awaited  it.  After  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charles  X.  in  1830,  the  priests  were  universally 
attacked  and  detested.  Their  haughty  pretensions  and  absurd 
exactions  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  classes;  and  for 
some  years  they  dared  not  even  show  themselves  in  the  streets 
in  their  clerical  robes. 

It  was  about  the  year  1833  that  the  popish  ecclesiastics  of 
France  began  to  take  courage.  GraduaUy  they  succeeded  in 
reintroducing  thtir  public  processions,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  ail  the  cities  in  1830.  The  Jesuits  issued  once  more 
£rom  their  retreats,  and  exerted  all  their  skill  and  resources  in 
restoring  the  ancient  regime.  They  instructed  the  popi3h 
bishops  how  to  regulate  their  conduct.  The  inferior  orders  of 
clergy,  too,  began  to  make  proselytes  among  the  lower  classes ; 
and  organized  congregations  of  the  "  Holy  Virgin,"  and  of  the 
"Sacred  Heart."  Monastic  institutions  were  multiplied;  and, 
above  all,  great  efforts  were  made  to  monopolize  education  as 
the  surest  road  to  the  extension  of  the  Romish  faith. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Louis  Philippe  fled  from 
his  capital  in  1848.  A  sensible  reaction  had  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  the  Romish  clergy.  Men  thought, 
in  their  simplicity,  that  the  priests  had  abandoned  their  ancient 
intolerant  and  despotic  maxims,  and  the  recent  accession  of  a 
liberal  pope  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  delusion. 

The  popular  revolution  of  1848,  that  threatened  to  ruin  the 
papal  church,  only  served  to  increase  her  credit.  France  had 
no  sooner  become  republican,  than  the  bishops  published  pas- 
toral letters  demandmg  Uberty,  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
priests,  too,  joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Unity," 
and  pronounced  solemn  benedictions  on  the  trees  of  liberty  which 
were  planted  all  over  France.  Rome  there  gave  the  lie  to  all 
her  past  history,  and  sought  to  persuade  mankind  that  she  was 
the  friend  of  popular  freedom.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
ancient  order  of  things  restored,  than  her  tactics  changed.  The 
priests  now  represented  themselves  as  the  defenders  of  order ; 
perceiving  that  the  more  respectable  classes  were  alarmed  by 
the  excesses  of  the  demagogues,  they  gave  out  that  the  church 
was  the  only  ark  of  safety,  and  that  out  of  its  pale  there  was  no 
security  for  society.  Thus  men  were  led  to  look  upon  the 
priesthood  as  a  necessary  element  of  society,  and  rallied  by 
degrees  around  the  banners  of  Rome. 

From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  priests,  emboldened  by 
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moment,  to  send  into  the  field  a  large  amw  of  submissive  neophytes. 
In  view  of  this  progress,  the  bishops  and  Jesuitical  journals  utter  ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  triumph.  .  .  .  Never  has  the  language  of  the 
popish  clergy  been  more  naughty ;  never  have  their  pretensions 
been  more  fearlessly  put  forth," — Evangelical  Christendom,  January, 
1856. 

This  aketcli  of  the  present  tactics  of  the  popish  party  in 
France  applies,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  most  of  tne  other 
countries  of  Europe  now  under  papal  domination.  The  failure 
of  attempts  at  revolution  on  the  Continent,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  despotism,  civil  and  relieions, 
has  emboldened  the  Romish  hierarchy  to  make  extraordmary 
efforts  to  regain  their  former  ascendancy.  The  Jesuits  are  espe- 
cially forward  in  the  work ;  sparing  no  pains,  no  expense,  to 
accomplish  their  object.  The  pope  honours  them.  The  bishops 
eagerly  covet  their  assistance.  They  occupy  the  best  pipits, 
and  figure  in  public  on  the  most  important  occasions.  Tneir 
chief  ambition  is  to  become  confessors  to  kings  and  statesmen, 
that  they  may  thus  influence  the  destinies  of  nations.  Next 
to  this  they  seek  the  control  of  education,  with  a  view  to  bend 
the  youthful  mind  to  the  purposes  of  Rome.  Under  their  influence 
religious  freedom  is  everywhere  either  suppressed  or  curtailed ; 
and  the  circulation  of  religious  books,  and  especially  the  Scrip- 
tures, prohibited  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Rome  cannot  boast  of  the  same  triumphs  m  Oreat  Britain  as 
we  have  just  described  on  the  Continent.  Still,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  aspect  of  affairs  here  is  far  from  being  discouraging 
to  the  papal  court.  Popery  has  certainly  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  island  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
it  has  arisen  in  great  part  from  a  transfer  of  papists  from  Ire- 
land, rather  than  actual  conversions  of  Protestants.  The  number 
of  actual  converts  to  Rome  is  probablv  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  higher  classes.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
influx  of  so  many  Romanists  into  England,  is  exercising  a 
dama^ng  influence.  The  numerous  chapels  erected  for  their 
nse,  the  schools  connected  with  them,  and  the  multiplication  of 
mona8tic  institutions  show  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  entrenching 
himself  in  his  strongholds  among  us,  propagating  doctrines  and 
encouraging  practices  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  Christian 
truth  and  even  of  morals. 

Tlie  chief  danger  to  British  Protestantism,  liowever,  arises 
from  another  source — ^the  rapid  progress  of  Tractarianism. 
The  followers  of  Dr.  Pusey  have  innicted  more  damage  on  the 
ProtcHtant  cause  within  these  realms,  than  all  the  Romish  vicars, 
— apostolic,  and  their  army  of  priests.  It  was  this  disastrous 
heresy  that  led  to  the  famous  bull  of  Pope  Pius  in  1850,  by 
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which  he  pretended  to  establish  a  Romish  hierarchy  in  England, 
and  abolish  all  the  Protestant  establishment.  Henceforth,  none 
can  doubt  that  greatly  revived  activity  will  characterize  English 
Bomanism.  The  newly  appointed  bishops  will  fan  the  zeal  of 
their  followers,  and  plan  and  superintend  new  modes  of  aggres- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  this  general  success  of  the  cause  of 
Bomanism  at  home  and  abrcmd — ^whilst  popish  bishops  and 
Jesuit  journals  are  uttering  their  songs  of  victory,  and  repre- 
senting Protestantism  as  dead — a  fresh  triumph  has  been  achieved 
by  the  papacy,  the  vast  empire  of  Austria  has  been  delivered 
over  to  tne  tender  mercies  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  by  that 
disgraceful  piece  of  clerical  diplomacy,  the  Austrian  Con- 
cordat! 

In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  meaning  of  this  important 
document,  it  is  desirable  just  to  glance  at  the  previous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Austria.  Jose^  II.,  a  predecessor  of  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  had  been  educate  in  conformity  with  the  liberal 
views  of  his  times.  It  was  his  desire  to  promote  the  real  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  He  steadfastly  opposed  the  progress  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  absurd  superstitions ;  and  exerted  him- 
self for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  education  and  commercial 
enterprise.  With  these  views,  he  promulgated  the  edict  of  tole- 
ration, abolished  a  vast  number  of  convents,  canonries,  &c., 
reduced  the  number  of  festivals  and  saints'  days,  introduced  the 
placetum  regiuniy  prohibited  all  direct  intercourse  between  the 
clergy  and  the  i)ope,  appointed  the  bishops  himself,  delivered 
the  lower  clergy  from  the  absolute  sway  of  the  bishops,  and 
limited  the  influence  of  the  priests  over  the  schools  of  the 
kingdom. 

Such  still  remained  the  posture  of  aflFairs  in  Austria  when 
Francis  Joseph,  the  present  emperor,  ascended  the  throne.  It 
was  well  known,  that  he  had  been  educated  by  a  Jesuit,  and 
great  fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  course  of  policy  which 
would  mark  his  reign.  All  these  apprehensions,  however,  fell 
short  of  the  actual  reality.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abolish 
the  placitum  regium,  and  to  allow  free  intercourse  between  the 
clergy  and  their  spiritual  head  at  Rome.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  to  destroy,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
the  work  by  which  Joseph  II.  had  acquired  imperishable  re- 
nown, and  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  rule  of  pontifical 
Rome. 

The  Concordat  between  Austria  and  Rome,  signed  for  the 
pope  bv  Cardinal  Michael  Viale  Preld,  and  for  the  emperor  by 
the  archbishop  of  Vienna,  contains  thirty-six  articles.  We  were 
desirous  of  transferring  the  entire  document  to  the  pages  of 
the  JEclectic,  but  its  length  renders  this  impracticable.     The 
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moment,  to  send  into  the  field  a  large  simy  of  submissive  neophytes. 
In  view  of  this  progress,  the  bishops  and  Jesuitical  journals  utter  ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  triumph.  .  .  .  Never  has  the  language  of  the 
popish  clergy  been  more  naughty ;  never  have  their  pretensions 
been  more  fearlessly  put  forth." — Evangelical  Christendom.  January, 
1856. 

This  aketcli  of  the  present  tactics  of  the  popishi  party  in 
France  applies,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to  most  of  die  other 
countries  of  Europe  now  under  papal  domination.  The  failure 
of  attempts  at  revolution  on  the  Continent,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  despotism,  ciyil  and  religious, 
has  emboldened  the  Romish  hierarchy  to  make  extraordinary 
efforts  to  regain  their  former  ascendancy.  The  Jesuits  are  espe- 
cially forward  in  the  work ;  sparing  no  pains,  no  expense,  to 
accomplish  their  object.  The  pope  honours  them.  The  bishops 
eagerly  covet  their  assistance.  They  occupy  the  best  pipits, 
and  figure  in  public  on  the  most  important  occasions.  Tneir 
chief  ambition  is  to  become  confessors  to  kings  and  statesmen, 
that  they  may  thus  influence  the  destinies  of  nations.  Next 
to  this  they  seek  the  contrcd  of  education,  with  a  view  to  bend 
the  youthful  mind  to  the  purposes  of  Rome.  Under  their  influence 
religious  freedom  is  everywhere  either  suppressed  or  curtailed ; 
and  the  circulation  of  religious  books,  and  especially  the  Scrip- 
tures, prohibited  t6  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Rome  cannot  boast  of  the  same  triumphs  in  Great  Britain  as 
we  have  just  described  on  the  Continent.  Still,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  aspect  of  affairs  here  is  far  from  being  discouraging 
to  the  papal  court.  Popery  has  certainly  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  island  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
It  has  arisen  in  great  nart  from  a  transfer  of  papists  from  Ire- 
land, rather  than  actual  conversions  of  Protestants.  The  number 
of  actual  converts  to  Rome  is  probably  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  the  higher  classes.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
influx  of  so  many  Romanists  into  England,  is  exercising  a 
damaging  influence.  The  numerous  chapels  erected  for  their 
use,  the  schools  connected  with  them,  and  the  multiplication  of 
monastic  institutions  show  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  entrenching 
himself  in  his  strongholds  among  us,  propagating  doctrines  and 
encouraging  practices  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  Christian 
truth  and  even  of  morals. 

The  chief  danger  to  British  Protestantism,  liowever,  arises 
from  another  source — ^the  rapid  nrogress  of  Tractarianism. 
The  followers  of  Dr.  Pusey  have  inflict^  more  damage  on  the 
Protestant  cause  within  these  realms,  than  all  the  Romish  vicars, 
— apostolic,  and  their  army  of  priests.  It  was  this  disastrous 
kerosy  that  led  to  the  fieanous  bull  of  Pope  Pius  in  1850,  by 
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which  he  pretended  to  establish  a  Romish  hierarchy  in  England, 
and  abolish  all  the  Protestant  establishment.  Henceforth,  none 
can  doubt  that  greatly  revived  activity  will  characterize  English 
Bomanism.  The  newly  appointed  bishops  will  fan  the  zeal  of 
their  followers,  and  plaii  and  superintend  new  modes  of  aggres- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  this  general  success  of  the  cause  of 
Bomanism  at  home  and  abroad — ^whilst  popish  bishops  and 
Jesuit  journals  are  uttering  their  songs  of  victory,  and  repre- 
senting Protestantism  as  dead — a  fresh  triimiph  has  been  achieved 
by  the  papacy,  the  vast  empire  of  Austria  has  been  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  by  that 
disgraceful  piece  of  clerical  diplomacy,  the  Austrian  Con- 
cordat! 

In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  meaning  of  this  important 
document,  it  is  desirable  just  to  glance  at  the  previous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Austria.  Joseph  II.,  a  predecessor  of  the  pre- 
sent emperor,  had  been  educated  in  conformity  with  the  liberal 
views  of  his  times.  It  was  his  desire  to  promote  the  real  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  He  steadfastly  opposed  the  progress  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism  and  absurd  superstitions ;  and  exerted  him- 
self for  the  promotion  of  intellectual  education  and  commercial 
enterprise.  With  these  views,  he  promulgated  the  edict  of  tole- 
ration, abolished  a  vast  number  of  convents,  canonries,  &c., 
reduced  the  number  of  festivals  and  saints'  days,  introduced  the 
placetum  regium,  prohibited  all  direct  intercourse  between  the 
clergy  and  the  pope,  appointed  the  bishops  himself,  delivered 
the  lower  clergy  from  me  absolute  sway  of  the  bishops,  and 
limited  the  influence  of  the  priests  over  the  schools  of  the 
kingdom. 

Such  still  remained  the  posture  of  aflFairs  in  Austria  when 
Francis  Joseph,  the  present  emperor,  ascended  the  throne.  It 
was  well  known,  that  he  had  been  educated  by  a  Jesuit,  and 
great  fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  course  of  policy  which 
would  mark  his  reign.  All  these  apprehensions,  however,  fell 
short  of  the  actual  reality.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  abolish 
the  placitum  regium,  and  to  allow  free  intercourse  between  the 
clergy  and  their  spiritual  head  at  Rome.  This,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  to  destroy,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
the  work  by  which  Joseph  II.  had  acquired  imperishable  re- 
nown, and  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  the  rule  of  pontifical 
Rome. 

The  Concordat  between  Austria  and  Rome,  signed  for  the 
pope  by  Cardinal  Michael  Viale  Preld,  and  for  the  emperor  by 
the  archbishop  of  Vienna,  contains  thirty-six  articles.  We  were 
desirous  of  transferring  the  entire  document  to  the  pages  of 
the  Eclectic^  but  its  length  renders  this  impracticable.     The 
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following  summary  of  its  oontents,  however,  will  answer  every 
purpose: — 

Article  1.  Declares  the  Roman  Catholic  relig^ion  in  Austria 
inviolable,  and  guarantees  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belong- 
ing to  it.  Art.  2.  Abolishes  the  placitum  regium.  Art.  3. 
Enacts  that  the  bishops  shall  have  authority  to  publish  all 
orders  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  with  reference  to  eoclesiastical 
matters.  Art.  4.  Authorizes  the  bishops  to  appoint  councillors, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  whatever  arrangements  they  think 
desirable  in  their  dioceses ;  also  to  assemble  synods,  and  to  pub* 
lish  their  proceedings.  Art.  5.  Places  all  the  schools  of  the 
Catholic  youth  imder  authority  of  the  bishops,  who  shall  watch 
that  nothing  contrary  to  the  Romish  religion  be  instilled  into 
their  minds.  Art.  7.  Provides  that  none  but  Catholic  masters 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  colleges  or  schoolsi.  Art.  8.  Places  all 
the  schoolmasters  under  ecclesiastical  supervision.  Art.  9.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  the  bishops  shall  exercise  the  ri^ht  of 
censorship  over  all  literary  pubhcations,  and  may  forbid  the 
reading  of  them  by  believers,  and  the  government  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  their  circulation.  Art.  10.  Devolvea 
all  matrimonial  causes  upon  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Art.  11. 
Provides  that  the  bishops  shall  have  power  to  inflict  penalties 
according  to  the  canonical  laws,  and  their  own  judgment,  upon 
the  clergy  that  behave  disorderly.  Art.  12.  Ordains  that  matters 
respecting  the  rights  of  patronage  shall  be  judged  by  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  Art.  13.  Concedes,  in  consideration  of  the  present 
times,  that  the  civil  causes  of  clergymen  shall  be  judged  by  civil 
tribunals.  Art.  14.  Concedes  that  criminal  causes  of  clergymen 
shall  also  be  judged  by  the  same  tribunals,  provided  that  the 
competent  bishop  be  apprized  of  it,  and  the  criminal  priest  be 
kept  in  a  separate  prison,  according  to  his  high  vocation.  Art.  15. 
Guarantees  the  immunities  of  churches,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  public  security.  Art.  16.  Provides  that  nothine  whatever, 
which  may  be  considered  an  aggression  on  the  Catholic  creed, 
liturgy,  or  rites,  shall  be  tolerated.  Art.  17.  Surrenders  the 
clerical  seminaries  entirely  to  the  bishops ;  no  right  being  re- 
served to  the  government.  Art.  18 — 26.  Treat  simplv  of  the 
domestic  affiurs  of  the  priesthood.  As  regards  nominations,  the 
existing  rights  and  privilege*  of  the  government  and  of  patrons 
are  maintained.  Art.  27.  Constitute  the  canonical  laws  the 
rule  according  to  which  the  property  of  the  church  is  to  be 
administered.  Art.  28.  Subjects  monks  and  nuns  to  the  general 
of  their  respective  orders  at  Rome ;  and  provides  that  bishops 
may  introduce  new  orders  (of  monks  and  nuns)  into  their  dioceses, 
if  they  have  previously  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  the 
government.    Art.  29.  &iactt  that  the  property  of  the  chnroh 
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shall  be  inviolable,  and  that  she  may  lawfully  acquire  new  pos- 
sessions. Art.  30.  Secures  the  £tdministration  of  all  such  pro- 
perty to  those  who  are  canonically  invested  with  it.  But,  since 
the  emperor  is  charged  with  the  support  of  the  church,  no  part 
of  her  property  shall  be  sold  or  incumbered,  without  his  consent. 
Art.  31.  Provides  that  the  Amds  termed  "  l^ds  of  religion  and 
of  instruction," — derived  from  abolished  convents,  and  prebends 
— shall  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  church.  Art.  32. 
Enacts  that  the  rents  of  vacant  benefices  shall  go  to  the  religious 
Amd,  and  also  in  Hungary,  where  the  emperor  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  use  of  them.  Art.  33.  Enacts,  that  tithes  in  pos- 
session of  the  church,  where  they  are  not  yet  abolished,  shall  be 
conserved,  and  funds  of  an  equivalent  rent  shall  be  established 
for  such  as  are  aboUshed.  Art  34.  Enacts  that  whatever  is  not 
mentioned  in  these  articles  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  church.  Art.  36.  Abolishes  everyttiing  in  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  customs  which  is  contrary  to  these  articles.  Art.  36, 
merely  fixes  the  terms  for  the  ratification. 

Such  is  the  famous  Concordat  which  has  just  been  concluded 
between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna !  Hildebrand 
or  Innocent  could  scarcely  have  demanded  more,  in  the  pleni- 
tiide  of  their  power,  than  is  now  granted  to  Pius  IX.  by  the 
sovereign  who  helps  to  support  him  in  his  chair !  All  the 
barriers  which  had  for  three  himdred  years  withstood  the  en- 
croachments of  the  hierarchy  are  at  once  removed.  The 
emperor  has  left  himself  no  check  upon  the  priesthood  in  any 
one  department  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  society,  civil 
rights,  finance,  literature,  social  ties,  and  political  relations! 
The  church  may  accumulate  territorial  possessions  at  her  plea- 
sure; mixed  marriages  will  be  increasingly  employed  as  a 
means  of  proselytism ;  the  schools  of  Protestants  will  be  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  Rome ;  and  all  religious  discussion  abolished. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  even  the  Romish  clergy  and 
monastic  orders  are  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  their 
superiors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Concordat  makes  no  mention  of 
Protestants;  and  Article  34  is  considered  to  be  dangerous  to 
their  security.  The  imperial  patent,  too,  which  commands  that 
the  laws  of  the  empire  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
Concordat,  passes  over  in  silence  the  rights  6f  Protestants. 
This,  too,  is  considered  an  ominous  circumstance. 

Tlie  most  important  principle  involved  in  the  Concordat  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  of  the  absolute  spiritual  mpremacy  of  Rome. 

Time  was,  when  the  Bishop  of  Rome  occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  church  as  the  other  bishops.     All  possessed  equal 
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power,  and  were  independent  of  each  other ;  but  this  equality 
was  soon  destroved.  The  biahops  of  the  metropolitan  cities, 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  were  u^iiiilly  i-ill.  il  '>:i  i->  iirt-- 
eide  in  the  provincial  synods.  Hence  Fiprarig  up  ihc^  tir^t  germ 
of  Romish  uBurpation. 

A  variety  of  favourahle  circumstances  conspired,  from  time  to 
time,  to  increase  the  power  and  inflm  rit-o  of  the  Roniao  See; 
but  more  especially  the  transference  ol'  ilie  seat  of  i-mpire  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople.     This  appeti  i-.-.  plainly  referred  to  in    ' 
Holy  Writ  as  the  era  of  the  malufe^tMtion   of  anti-ChriBttfla    , 
domination.     "  He  who  letteth  will  Id,  lill  he  be  taken  out  of 
the  way,  and  then  shall  that  wicked  diie  bo  revealed."     In  tbe 
language  of  De  Maistre:  "A  secret  l^uid  chasod  the  empercm 
from  the  eternal  city,  to  give  it  to  ihe  head  of  the  elenMl-   ' 
church."     The  absence  of  the  emperor  naturally  oiiubled  Am 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  thev  now  aisled  themselves,  to  oo^ 
solidate  their  power  without  lear  of  interference.     Oue  ootnrin  * ' 
after  another  now  proclaimed  the  Bi>)i<ip  of  Rome  to  be  (IiC~ 
'*  Vicar  of  Christ,"  "  Vicar  of  God,"  end  bo  forth  ;  and.  iinuUr     i 
the  Emperor  Fhocas  issued  an  edict,  (constituting  Bouiface  IH 
Umvertal  Bitkop  r  (jl.o.  606.) 

The  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome  thus  early  obtained  a  JW^ 
existence;  but  ages  passed  away  beforf  the  power  involved 
the  title,  "  Head  of  the  Church,"  wns  fiiUy  realizfit  by  I' 
popes.  Amongst  various  expedients  i'jjip!i>yed  by  the  lumi 
PontifEa  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  tlu-ir  timbittuii,  was  lltai 
forged  docunienti.  In  the  ninth  cenuiry.  a  Iiook  callnl  _ 
"  I>ecrelals"  was  published.  This  work  proiVssedly  ron 
letters,  decrees,  and  canons  of  the  vari.>ii-^  liMmji-j  nf  Ik-i 
the  first  down  to  the  eighth  century,  in  «hj(  1.  ih,  .luini* 
rogatives  of  the  popes  were  reproBontcI  n^  hn'.iun  <■« 
what  they  then  were.  For  a  period  ni"  /.is  hundred  yaw 
book  passed  current  in  the  world.  It^  authentieity  wa* 
questioned.  As  the  darkness  of  the  MI<l>t1e  Aj^cn  pncsnJ 
however,  the  imposture  was  quickl\  r]eircii-d.  Th*i 
author  of  this  barefaced  forgery  had  i^nnnuitiyuItribuUyi 
to  men  who  had  died  long  before  the  ^-i  likI  ut  which  lb" 
dated.  Fragments  of  different  writers  « .rf  joined  topi' 
ascribed  to  some  other  indi^~idual;  x\liiliit  official  dt- 
were  dated  in  the  years  of  magistrate^  \\hc  wen-  not  in  • 
the  time.  Kven  candid  Romanists,  an  Kleury,  hovi'  •- 
kiiowlnlged  the  forgery ;  but  the  discmi-rv  eaine  too  \»- 
"  DecretiUs"  of  Isidore  had  accomplisIi.il  tlieir  porpoac 
book  now  remains  the  most  remarlulili*  ni»nuinent  r' 
imposture  and  credulity  which  the  woiM  bns  ever  wii<i~ 
ijicouTOged  by  the  extraordinaiy  suceegEt  of  ihU  ' 
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the  popes  advanced  yet  further  in  their  career  of  usurpation. 
In  the  eleventh  century  they  presided  in  the  councils  by  their 
vicars  or  legates,  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  all  religious 
controversies,  and  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  church 
against  the  power  of  kings  and  princes.  Not  only  did  they 
assume  supreme  legislation  in  the  church,  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  synods  and  councils,  the  sole  distribution  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal offices  and  benefices,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim 
themselves  "masters  of  the  world,"  and  "lords  of  the  uni- 
verse !" 

It  was  in  the  person  of  the  notorious  Hildebrand  that  these 
lofty  pretensions  of  Rome  were  first  realized.  He  ascended  the 
papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  year  1073, 
and  from  that  time,  the  one  great  object  of  his  life  was  to 
emancipate  the  popedom  from,  the  authority  of  the  empire,  and 
to  set  up  a  visible  theocracy,  with  the  vicar  of  Christ  at  its  head. 
"  He  was  a  man,"  says  Mosheim,  "  of  uncommon  genius ;  whose 
ambition,  in  forming  the  most  arduous  projects,  was  equalled  by 
his  dexterity  in  bringing  them  into  execution.  Sagacious, 
crafty,  and  intrepid,  noming  could  escape  his  penetration, 
defeat  his  stratagems,  or  daunt  his  courage.  Haughty  and 
arrogant  beyond  all  measure,  obstinate,  impetuous  and  intrac- 
table, he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  imiversal  empire  with  a 
wishful  eye,  and  laboured  up  the  steep  ascent,  with  uninter- 
rupted ardour,  and  invincible  perseverance.  Not  content  to 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction,  and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  he  laboured  indefatigably  to  render  the  universal 
church  subject  to  the  despotic  government  and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  tne  pontiff  alone — ^to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  which 
kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  various 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all  part  in  the 
management  or  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
Nay,  this  outrageous  pontiff  went  still  further,  and  impiously 
attempted  to  submit  to  his  rule  the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes 
of  the  earth,  and  to  render  their  dominions  tributary  to  the  see 
of  Rome !" 

The  chief  instrument  by  which  Gregory,  and  his  successors 
in  the  papacy,  accomplished  this  vast  design  of  universal 
dominion,  was  that  of  excommunication.  An  excommunicated 
person  in  those  days  was  shunned  by  mankind  like  one  infected 
with  the  leprosy — their  very  families,  friends,  and  servants  fled 
from  them  with  horror — ^a  regular  burial  was  denied  them — 
frequently  a  bier  was  placed  before  their  door,  and  stones  thrown 
in  at  their  windows.  Still  excommunication  was  not  always 
effectual ;  and,  therefore,  the  church  had  recourse,  in  this  age,  to 
a  more  comprehensive  punishment.     For  the  offence  of  a  noble- 
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man,  they  put  a  county,  for  that  of  a  prince,  his  kingdom,  under 
an  interdict— or  suspension  of  religious  offices.  "  No  stroke  of 
their  tyranny,"  says  Hallam,  ''was  perhaps  so  outrageous  as 
this.  During  an  interdict  the  churches  were  closed ;  the  bells 
silent ;  the  dead  unburied ;  no  rite  but  that  of  baptism  and 
extreme  unction  performed !  Interdicts  were  rare  before  the 
time  of  Gregory  Vll ;  they  were  afterwards  issued  not  unfre* 
quently  against  kingdoms;  and,  in  particular  districts,  they 
continually  occurred.  This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  machinery 
which  the  clergy  set  in  motion ;  the  lever  by  which  they  moved 
the  world !  From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts  ana  excom- 
mimications  had  been  tried,  the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  md 
to  have  existed  only  by  sufferance  !  " 

When  Innocent  III.  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  the 
principles  of  Oregory  YII.  had  been  established  for  more  than 
a  century.  Circumstances  proving  favourable  to  his  designs,  this 
pontiff  resolved  to  push  the  papal  prerogatives  to  a  greater  length 
than  ever.  In  a  bull,  published  a.  n.  1197,  Innocent  declared 
that  it  was  not  fit  that  any  man  should  be  invested  with 
authority  who  did  not  serve  and  obey  the  Holy  See.  On  another 
occasion  he  proclaimed,  that  he  would  not  endure  the  slightest 
contempt  of  himself  or  of  God,  whose  place  he  held  on  earth, 
but  would  instantly  punish  any  disobedience,  and  convince  the 
world  that  he  was  determined  to  act  like  a  sovereign.  "As  the 
sun  and  the  moon,"  said  he,  "  are  placed  in  the  firmament,  the 
greater  as  the  light  of  the  day,  the  lesser  of  the  night,  so  are  there 
two  powers  in  the  church,  the  pontifical,  which,  as  having 
the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and  the  kingly,  to 
which  only  the  bodies  of  men  are  entrusted !  " 

Boniface  YIII.,  who  assumed  the  triple  crown  at  the  eom* 
menccment  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exceeded  in  his  pride  and 
arrogance  even  Hildobrand  and  Innocent !  On  the  oocasioii 
of  bestowing  the  crown  of  Hunffary  on  the  grandson  of  its 
rightful  monarch,  he  addressed  his  legate  in  the  following 
language :  '^  The  Roman  Pontiff,  established  by  God  over 
kings  and  their  kingdoms,  sovereign  chief  of  the  hierarchy  in 
the  church  militant,  and  holding  the  first  rank  above  all  mortals, 
sitteth  in  tranquility  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  scattereth 
away  all  evil  with  his  eyes."  (Prov.  xx.,  8.)  A  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  him  and  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France, 
Boniface  summoned  all  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  of 
that  kingdom  to  meet  him  at  Rome  en  an  appointed  day ;  and 
promulgated  at  the  council  then  held  the  celebrated  bull,  Umtm 
Sanetam.  The  propositions  advanced  in  this  monstrous  doca* 
mcnt  are, — First,  "  The  Unity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  wi&« 
out  which  there  is  no  salvation,  wherein  is  'one  Lord,  one  faith,  oiia 
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baptism.'  It  hence  follows,  that  of  this  one  and  only  church, 
there  U  one  body  and  one  head, — not  two  heads,  which  would  be 
monstrous, — viz.,  Christ,  and  Christ's  vicar,  St.  Peter,  and  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter."  The  second  position  is,  that  in  the 
power  of  this  chief  are  two  swords — the  one  tpiritaal,  the  other 
material ;  but  that  the  former  of  these  is  to  be  used  btf  the 
church,  the  second  ^br  the  church ;  the  former  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  priest,  the  latter  in.  the  hand  of  kings  and  soldiers,  hut  at 
the  Dod  and  sufferance  of  the  priest.  It  is  next  asserted,  that 
one  of  theee  swords  must  be  subject  to  the  other  sword ;  other- 
wise we  must  suppose  two  opposite  principles,  which  would  be 
Mamch^ao  and  heretical.  Thence  it  is  an  easy  inference  that 
the  spiritual  is  that  which  has  rule  over  the  other ;  while  itself 
is  liable  to  no  other  judgment  or  authority  than  that  of  God. 
The  general  conclusion  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence : — 
"  Wherefore,  we  declare,  define,  and  pronounce  tnat  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  salvation  of  every  hamaa  being,  that  he  be 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff." 

Such  are  the  doctrines,  and  such  the  practices  involved  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  exhibited  in  the  bulls,  and 
illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  popes  during  the  noontide  of 
their  power.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  these  maxims  and 
practices  of  Rome  passed  away  with  the-  darknesiii  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Ultramontane  theoiy  has,  pirhapM,  slightly  alteredin 
/orm,  but  in  substance  it  is  precisely  the  ■.jinn.'  innru^it  wn-iwheu 
Innocent  launched  his  thunderbolt  at  the  head  ot  King  John. 
The  ablest  writers  of  the  Romish  Chureh  have  given  us  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  this  fact.  Bellarmine  secured  for  the 
papacy,  by  the  theory  of  indirect  temporal  power,  all  that 
HUdebrand,  Innocent,  and  Gregory  claimed  as  the  direct 
prerogative  of  the  Holy  See.  "  That  which  was  asserted  in 
bnghmd  in  the  heat  of^  the  struggle  (he  refers  to  the  Reform- 
tion)  was  repeated  by  Bellarmine  in  the  solitude  of  bis  study, 
in  elaborate  works — a  well-digested  system.  He  laid  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  pope  was  placed  immediately  by 
God  over  the  whole  church,  as  its  guardian  and  chief  Hence 
the  liilness  of  spiritual  power  belongs  to  him ;  hence  be  is 
endowed  with  infallibility — ho  j  udges  all,  and  may  be  j  udged  by 
none ;  and  hence  a  great  share  of  temporal  authority  accrues 
to  bim."  Bellarmine  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the 
pope  a  temporal  power  derived  directly  from  divine  right; 
although  Sixtus  V.  cherished  this  opinion,  and  was  consequently 
displet^ed  that  it  was  abandoned ;  but  so  much  the  more 
unhesitatingly  did  Bdlarmine  attribute  to  him  an  indirect  right." 
— Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes. 

Similar  views  are  advocated  by  De  Maistre,  the  most  strenuous 
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defender  of  the  papacy  of  modem  times,  in  a  work  of  which  a 
translation  was  published,  a  few  years  ago,  in  this  country.  This 
writer  justifies  the  political  conduct  of  the  popes,  almost  without 
exception,  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Pius  V.,  and  maintains  sub- 
stantially the  theory  of  the  pope's  universal  sovereignty,  as  an 
indirect  consequence  of  his  spiritual  supremacy. 

The  canon  law — which  by  the  terms  of  the  Austrian  Concordat 
is  to  be  established  in  that  kingdom — affords  imquestionable 
evidence,  that  the  claims  of  the  Papacy  are  what  they  ever  have 
been.  According  to  the  Leipsic  edition  of  this  canon  law,  published 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  consistory  of 
Saxony  (a.d.  1839),  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the  popes  have 
the  right  to  depose  s&vereignSy  to  dispose  of  their  kingdoms,  and  to 
absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Also,  that  all  oaths 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  are  null  and  void,  and  that  Romish 
ecclesiastics  mag  resist  their  sovereigns  for  the  good  of  their 
church,  and  even  for  their  own  advantage!  In  the  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  may  be  seen  the  actual  expressions  used,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin.* 

Yet  further,  if  a  church  is  ever  insincere,  it  cannot,  we  sup- 
pose, be  in  her  prayers ;  she  must  be  in  earnest  there.  The 
Church  of  Rome  can  hardly  play  the  hypocrite  in  her  spiritual 
communion  with  the  Almighty.  Let  us  turn  then  to  her  public 
liturgy — her  breviary.  In  the  lesson  appointed  to  be  read  every 
25th  of  May,  Gregory  VII.,  the  notorious  Hildebrand,  is 
described  as  having  been  "  a  fearless  wrestler  against  the  impe- 
rial power,"  who  had  "deprived  the  Emperor  Henry  of  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  deprived  him  ako  of  his  crown,  and 
released  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance ! "  Then  on  the  same 
day  the  following  prayer  is  offered  up :  "  O  God,  who  didst 
endue  the  blessed  Hildebrand  with  the  virtue  of  constancy,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  church,  grant  unto  us 
boldly  to  overcome  all  opposition  by  his  example  and  inter- 
cession ! "  Such  are  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
now  preaches  on  her  religious  festivals,  and  \&  it  too  much  to  say, 


*  "The  apostolic  authoritj  altogether  cancels  unlawful  oaths.' ^ — Isai. 
Iviii.  6. 

"  The  Roman  pontiff  absolves  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  when  he  deposes 
any  from  their  dignity." — Decrei,  ii  pars.  cxv.  qu.  vL  p.  647. 

"  The  pontifical  authority  absolves  from  the  oath  of  allegiance."  "  The 
Roman  pontiff,  Zachariah,  deposed  the  king  of  the  Franks — not  so  much  for 
his  mbdeeds,  as  because  he  was  not  serviceable  to  his  own  power;  and 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  his  place,  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
absolved  all  the  Franks  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  had  taken  to  him.* 
— P.  648.  ^  The  kingly  power  is  subject  to  the  pontifical,  and  is  bound  to 
obey  it." — Deer,  Qreg,  ix.  lib.  L  tit.  33,  cap.  6. 
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that  hj  eulogizing  the  acts  of  Hildebrand  in  her  public  liturgy, 
she  shows  her  desire  that  they  may  be  repeated? 

Finally,  we  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  a  pope,  in 
proof  of  the  same  fact.  In  the  form  still  used  by  the  Cardinal 
deacon^  when  he  places  the  triple  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
pope,  expressions  are  used  which  prove  incontrovertibly,  that 
the  Roman  pontiff  claims  imiversal  supremacy,  as  well  temporal 
as  spiritual :  "  Know  that  thou  art  the  father  of  princes  and 
of  kmgs,  and  rulers  of  the  world ! "  These  are  the  terms  in 
which  the  present  Pope  Pius  was  addressed,  in  the  presence  of 
thousands,  on  21st  June,  1846. 

We  have  been  thus  careful  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
supremacy  formerly  exercised  by  Rome  papal,  and  to  prove  that 
its  claims  are  still  unchanged,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
clearly  understand  what  that  terrible  sacerdotal  despotism  is,  to 
which  Francis  Joseph  has  made  himself  an  unconscious  victim. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Rambler  for  January,  1856,  describes 
the  Austrian  Concordat,  with  Rome,  as  "  nothing  else  than  a 
decree  for  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  Catholics  in  the 
Austrian  dominions ! "  whereas  the  real  purport  of  this  infamous 
docimient  is,  to  put  both  swords  into  the  hands  of  Pius  IX.,  as 
truly  as  ever  Gregory  or  Innocent  held  them !  Such  Jesuitical 
arts  are,  however,  too  common  with  that  party.  We  have  not 
forgotten  how  hypocritically  Dr.  Wiseman  spoke  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Billy  as  an  attempt  to  hinder  him  from  ministering 
to  the  poor  outcasts  of  the  alleys  and  courts  of  Westminster, 
when,  all  the  while,  the  organ  of  the  dominant  church  party  in 
France  thus  described  the  results  of  the  pope's  bull — **^The  act 
of  supremacy  just  issued  by  the  pope  denies  the  existence  in 
England  of  any  other  spiritual  authority  but  his  own.^'  "  The 
sees  of  Canterbury,  of  Yorky  of  London  have  ceased  to  existy^ 
&c. ! — Univers. 

In  his  "  Four  Lectures  on  the  Austrian  Concordat,"  just  pub- 
lished. Cardinal  Wiseman  has  represented  that  docimient  as  a 
mere  domestic  matter  between  Rome  and  Austria,  with  which  it 
is  no  concern  of  ours  to  meddle.  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
throw  dust  in  our  eyes.  He  knows  himself,  full  well,  its  vast 
significance;  and  that  man  has  read  history  to  little  purpose  who 
can  calmly  view  such  a  contract  as  this  entered  into  between 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  successor  of  Hilde- 
brand and  Innocent.  We  are  no  alarmists,  but  we  must 
honestly  say  that,  with  this  document  before  us,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  at  anything  that  takes  place  during  the  next  few  years 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  With  this  fredi  page  of  pontifical 
arrogance  and  imperial  subservience  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
prepared  for  any  stretch  of  priestly  authority — any  outburst  of 
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religious  intolerance  in  that  vast  kingdom.  The  weaker  Austria 
becomes, — and  her  downward  progress  cannot  but  be  accelerated 
by  the  treachery  of  her  monarch, — the  more  deeply  will  Rome 
fix  her  talons  in  her  bleeding  victim.  Besides  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  papacy  will  strive  to  use  Austria,  now  she  is  fairly 
in  her  power,  as  an  instrument  of  bringing  other  states  into  her 
meshes.  And  thus,  at  length  will  Kome — if  circumstances 
favour  the  attempt— successively  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
freedom  of  every  European  kingdom,  until  she  has  enclosed  the 
whole  Continent  in  the  chains  of  her  thraldom. 

In  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lectures,  already  referred  to,  that 
prelate  attempts  to  justify  the  gross  ecclesiastical  usurpations 
embodied  in  that  piece  of  clerical  diplomacy — the  Austrian 
Concordat.  He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  our  Lord  organized 
his  church  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  contact  with  a 
civil  system,  except  as  an  adverse  power.  The  whole  lystem,  he 
says,  was  framed,  its  hierarchy  formed,  its  laws  promulgated,  its 
worship  uniformly  organized,  so  that  the  whole  world,  as  far  as 
it  was  Christian,  was  in  complete  unity.  The  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  church  had  rights,  for  there  must  of  necessity  be 
within  her  power  to  govern  and  to  legislate ;  and  there  must 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obey,  and  to  practise 
what  was  commanded. 

The  Cardinal  proceeds  to  illustrate  these  positions  by  a  refer- 
ence to  that  much  abused  passage,  "  Go  tell  the  church,"  which 
proves,  he  says,  that  the  church  was  a  body  that  could  receive 
and  act  upon  any  accusations  made  against  its  members.  And 
also,  to  the  command  of  St.  Paul,  "  Against  a  priest  receive  not 
an  accusation,  except  under  two  or  three  witnesses"  (Dauay 
Version),  where  nothing,  he  remarks,  is  said  about  secular 
administration.  He  then  claims  from  Scripture  the  right  to 
inflict  excommunication  upon  transgressors ;  to  appoint  pastors 
and  bishops  independently  of  the  civil  power ;  and,  lastly,  the 
power  to  communicate  with  the  centre  of  unity — the  pope,  as 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  unity  itself. 

Now  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  if  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
identical  with  the  Church  of  Christy  the  reasoning  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  would  be  perfectly  logical  and  conclusive.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  these  two  oodies  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder, 
as  may  readily  be  proved.  Hence  the  whole  argument  fidls  to 
the  ground. 

At  the  very  outset,  as  we  would  remind  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
the  idea  of  a  Christian  Church  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
clash  together.  The  primitive  church  was  never  arranged  as  a 
single  united  fabric,  under  a  scale  of  human  o£Bcers,  every  one 
dependent  on  his  superiors,  and  all  on  a  single  supreme  ruler  on 
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earth.  The  Scriptures  never  teach  us  to  regard  the  universal 
church,  or  body  of  believers  existing  at  any  one  time  on  earth, 
as  one  society  under  one  government.  When  speaking  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  externally  manifested,  they  mention  "  the 
Churches  of  Galatia;"  "the  Churches  of  Macedonia;"  "the 
Churches  of  Judea,"  &c.  These  different  communities  of  Chris- 
tians may  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  cultivate  external 
imion ;  but  if  this  be  wanting,  they  lose  none  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  Nor  does  the  thought  of 
having  one  earthly  centre  of  unity,  or  supreme  governor,  ever 
enter  into  the  descriptions  of  Christian  unity  given  us  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  sacred  writers  tell  us,  indee<J,  that  all 
Christians  have  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all."  But  they  never  add,  "one  pope,  one  council, 
one  form  of  government."  As  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
members  of  particular  churches  (in  congregations),  Christ  did 
ordain  that  they  should  meet  together,  to  eat  of  one  bread  and 
drink  of  one  cup ;  but  He  did  not  institute  any  asssembly  of  the 
representatives  of  all  churches,  or  any  rite  which  would  require 
all  churches  to  confederate  together."* 

Many  other  wide  points  oi  diversity  between  the  Primitive 
Church  and  the  papacy  will  occur  to  the  reader.  In  particular, 
it  was  a  voluntary  association,,  into  which  none  were  ever  com- 
pelled to  enter ;  .  and  totally  unlike  civil  governments,  it  in- 
flicted no  pains  and  penalties  upon  its  refractory  members, 
except  those  of  a  moral  kind — "reproofs,"  "rebukes,"  and, 
finally,  "  excision,"  or  separation  from  the  society.  Now  when 
these  points  of  contrast  between  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Church  of  Eome, 
are  considered,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  principles  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  one,  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case 
of  the  other. 

For  an  aggrieved  member  of  a  church,  for  instance,  to  bring 
his  case  bewre  the  congregation,  or  assembly  {tKKXrjma),  is  one 
thing — for  all  Christendom  to  submit  their  faith  and  practice  to 
the  decision  of  a  vast  worldly  hierarchy  in  council,  is  another. 
For  voluntary  associations  of  believers  to  have  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  concerns  is  one  thing — ^for  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, and  popes  to  claim  the  right  to  govern,  and  to  legislate 
for,  a  Jchurch  which  they  compel^  as  far  as  possible,  all  men  to 
enter,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  is  identical  with  whole  nations, 
is  altogether  another.  For  a  church,  i.e.,  a  congregation,  to 
have  authority  to  elect  its  own  ministers,  when  those  ministers 
were  supported  at  the  church's  expense,  is  one  thing — for  the 

*  "  Cautions  for  the  Times,"  p.  16.    London.     1854. 
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pope  to  appoint  priests  and  to  elect  bishops,  independently  of 
the  state,  where  the  state  provides  the  vast  incomes  by  which  they 
are  supported,  is  quite  another.  To  caution  a  Christian  minister 
not  to  entertain  an  accusation  against  another  minister  or  elder 
(TTpeo-Eure/ooc)  except  on  good  evidence,  is  one  thing — ^to  teach 
that  Romish  priests,  when  guilty  of  inmiorality,  should  not  be 
amenable  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,  is  altogether  another.  Lastly, 
to  authorize  a  voluntary  association  of  believers  to  piU  out  of 
their  society  any  member  who  was  disobedient  or  refractory,  is 
one  thing — ^for  a  pope,  or  archbishop,  or  bishop  or  priest  of 
Rome  to  excommun^cata  an  individual,  knowing  that  such  an  act 
involved  .temporal  pains  and  penalties,  usually  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  is  altogether  another.  In  fact,  to  take  the  New 
Testament  in  hand,  and  apply  the  principles  there  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Primitive  Church,  as  a  standard  by 
which  that  vast  worldly  organization,  styled  the  Church  of 
Rome,  shoTild  be  ruled,  is  just  as  though  a  legislator  should 
adopt,  as  the  ground-work  of  English  law,  the  description  given 
of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar.  Assuredly  this  vast  empire  has  not 
undergone  a  greater  change  in  all  its  essential  features  since 
that  period,  than  the  professing  church  has  since  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  were  penned :  except  that  in  the 
former  case  the  change  has  been  wholly  for  the  better — ^in  the 
latter,  alas !  entirely  for  the  worse  ! 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bambler,  following  in  the  wake  of  its 
great  patron,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  has  made  a  virulent  attack 
upon  Protestantism,  in  its  January  number,  imder  the  lofty- 
sounding  title  of  Protestantism  in  the  presence  of  the  Church — 
The  Austrian  Concordat,  The  following  are  the  terms  in  which 
the  Supremacy  of  Rome  is  brought  out : — 

"  The  Catholic  Church  maintains  that  Almighty  God,  in  the  carry- 
ing out  ,pf  .His  economy  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  has  erected  on 
earth  a  spiritual  corporation  ;  of  course  visible,  inasmuch  as  its  mem- 
*  hers  are  men,  and  as  its  work  is  conducted  through  material  agencies; 
but  yet  in  essence  a  spiritual  corporation,  whose  aims  refer  to  eter- 
nity, and  only  to  time  as  bearing  upon  and  leading  to  eternity.  This 
corporation,  by  its  very  nature,  is  one.  Its  office  is  to  preach  one 
gospel ;  to  be  the  channel  of  one  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  representative 
of  one  Saviour ;  to  teach  and  enforce  one  rule  of  life  to  all  mankind. 
Consequently,  however  manifold  may  be  its  actions,  and  however 
widely  spread  its  ramifications,  by  the  unchangeable  law  of  its  being, 
it  must  never  cease  to  remain  one  organized  whole^  ruled  by  one  supe- 
rior authority^  following  one  rule  of  discipline,  a  subject  to  no  co- 
ordinate or  higher  power  of  any  temporal  kind  whatsoever. ^^ — P.  36. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  here  spoken  of  but  the 
mere  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  chur(3i.     Not  a  breath  is  whia- 
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pered  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Borne  over  the  nations. 
Oh,  no !  This  would  shock  the  feelings  of  British  Catholics  too 
much.  They  have  still  too  much  of  the  Englishman  about 
them  to  bear  any  such  Ultramontane  flights  as  this.  The  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  is,  therefore,  driven  in  first,  and  the  rest  will 
doubtless  follow  when  the  ground  is  better  prepared. 

And  yet,  after  all,  the  one  theory  involves  the  other.     The 
Ultramontane  is  in  fact  the  only  consistent  doctrine.     When 
the  reasonings  of  the  Dublin  Review  or  the  Rambler  succeed  in 
reconciling  us  to  the  Romish  church,  most  assuredly  we  shall 
become  Jfltramontanists.     The  "spiritual  authority"  pleaded  for 
by  British  Romanists,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  as  Rogers 
admirably  says,  "  extends  to  so  many  points  which  the  gene- 
rality of  other  religions  regard  as  purely  secular,  that  it  is  hard 
to  guess  into  what  part  of  civil  or  political  life  it  may  not 
intrude.     To  attempt  to  separate  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  like  attempting  to  cut  off 
Shy  lock' 8  pound  of  flesh  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.     Where 
her  theory  is  fiilly  carried  out,  says  the  Protestant,  and  the 
privileges  of  her  canon  law  are  fully  enjoyed  by  her  members, 
she  effectually  relieves  the  civil  power  of  many  of  its  most 
essential  functions.     *  Beware  how  you  legislate,'  she  exclaims, 
*on  the  subject  of  marriage;  that  is  a  sacrament.*     Wills  and 
testamentary  dispositions  are  scarcely  less  sacred ;  ecclesiastical 
courts  can  alone  be  competent  to  deal  with  matters  which  have 
so  visible  a  relation  to  spiritual  things.     Neither  is  it  becoming 
that  laymen  should  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  ofiending 
bishop  or  priest ;  or  interfere  with  anything  so  sacred  as  the 
very  crimes  of  the  priestly  order ;  all  such  points  can  be  properly 
decided  only  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal;  all  sacred  persons 
must  be  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction.     Similar .  qjjservations 
apply  to  ecclesiastical  property:  Rome  has  often  proposed  that 
it  should  be  untaxed  by  the  state ;  and  where  sh^  iiafif  had  the 
power,  has  insisted  upon  it.     As  science,  philosophy^  aiid  Utera-n  • 
ture  may  be  abused  to  the  dissemination  of  heretical  and  infidel 
opinions,  an  Index  Expurgatorius  must  by  all  means  be  compiled, 
that  the  faithful  may  know  what  alone  they  may  safely  read ; 
the  liberty  of  the  press  must  be  committed  to  orthodox  censor- 
ship; sucn  authors  as  Bacon  and  Milton  must  be  proscribed. 
*  Induction,' — except  to  a  benefice — ^may  be,  as  Galileo  found, 
of  diingerous  consequence ;  and  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and  *  Paradise 
Regained,'  are  both  worthy  of  being  sent  to  a  literary  'purgatory.' 
The  Bible  is  an  admirable  book,  and  contains,  obscurely  indeed, 
much  admirable  truth ;  but  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  attempt 
to  interpret  it,  except  it  be  interpreted  for  him,  by  an  infallible 
oracle,  especially  ad  there  are  most  important  truths  in  it,  such 
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as  '  the  seven  sacraments/  or  '  the  pope's  supremacy/  which  he 
will  be  apt  to  suppose  are  not  there  at  all,  till  such  oracle  declares 
they  are.  As  there  are  comparatively  few,  therefore,  who  can 
read  it  with  profit,  let  it  be  regarded  with  silent  veneration  by 
the  ignorant  laity,  or  read  only  by  special  licence.  Liberty  may 
be  an  excellent  thing,  but  religion  is  a  better ;  and  as  liberty 
may  be  readily  abused  to  the  mjury  of  religion,  toleration  of 
heterodox  opinions  and  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  are,  of 
necessity,  to  be  denounced  and  proscribed.  Such  seems  to 
Protestants  at  present  the  theory,  and  such  we  affirm  has 
certainly  been  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  £ome  whenever  she 
has  had  the  power' of  fairly  acting  out  her  tendencies.  .  .  .  There 
is  hardly  anything  in  the  whole  scope  of  civil  legislation  which 
may  not  be  gradually  involved  in  this  all -devouring  flame."* 

The  Rambler  piously  laments  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and 
imputes  to  that  cause  the  opposition  so  generally  manifested  to 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy :  "In  the  case  of  the  rights  of 
the  secular  authority  of  each  nation,  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  pope  is  the  one  chief  point  in  Christianity  which  awakens  all 
the  hostility  of  the  unenlightened  mind'*  (p.  39).  Why,  this  is 
as  though  a  slave-driver  were  to  call  theology  to  the  rescue,  and 
ascribe  the  indignant  rebukes  of  his  oppressed  victims  to  the 
corruption  of  human  nature !  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this 
jargon. 

The  Austrian  Concordat  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  speculation 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  papacy  and  the  future  of  Europe.  It 
is  not  our  intention,  however,  here  to  do  more  than  oflFer  a  few 
very  brief  remarks  on  this  important  topic. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present 
revival  of  Roman  Catholicism  on  the  Continent  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  permanent  and  lasting, 
it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  ephemeral  and  short-lived.  It  is 
less  a  spiritual  and  doctrinal  reaction  than  a  political  and 
worldly  one.  It  consists  in  a  vast  increase  of  authority,  but  it 
is  unaccompanied  by  moral  influence.  Few  persons,  it  is  said 
by  com|)eteut  \%4tnefl8es,  ha^e  been  converted  to  the  dogmas  of 
Romanism ;  they  have  attached  themselves  to  the  church  from 
mere  politic  motives.  Hence  we  are  informed  that  opposition  to 
the  priesthood  is  again  breaking  out.  The  woiicmen  in  the 
large  towns  of  France  especially  reproach  the  ecclesiastics  with 
having  deceived  them,  and  of  placing  themselves  in  the  posture 
of  oppressors  after  having  solemnly  engaged  to  protect  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Whilst  the  eyes  of  enlightened  men  are 
opening  to  the  frauds,  intrigues,  and  excessive  ambition  of  the 

•  JBiMnfyA  Bewuw,  April,  1851,  p.  660. 
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priest  party,  we  have  no  faith,  then,  in  the  vaticinations  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  his  party,  that  Europe  will  soon  be  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  Christ. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  political  aspect  of 
Europe  at  the  present  time  is  one  fraught  with  great  peril. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Vistula  the  nations  are  groaning,  with 
few  exceptions,  under  the  oppression  of  the  most  merciless  and 
despotic  governments.  Church  and  State  have  leagued  together 
for  the  destruction  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  all  over  the 
Continent.  And  how  far  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence 
will  permit  this  great  conspiracy  against  liberty  to  proceed — 
whether,  for  a  brief  period,  Jesuitism  and  absolutism  may  be 
allowed  to  achieve  a  triumph  over  their  foes,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  witnesses  of  God,  as  described  in  Rev.  xi,  7 — 13,  be  the 
result, — we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide ;  although,  to 
our  view,  nothing  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  has  ever 
fulfilled  that  important  prediction.  Certainly  the  political  state 
of  Europe  has  never  appeared  so  ripe  for  such  an  onslaught  of 
the  powers  of  evil  as  at  the  present  moment.  Look  where  we 
will  almost,  military  despotism  holds  the  nations  in  her  iron 
grasp.  Jesuitism,  that  creature  of  hell,  rules  at  Rome,  directing 
the  diplomacy,  tiie  dogmas,  the  worship,  and  the  propaganda 
of  the  church.  The  despots  of  the  Contiuent  all  have  their  faces 
turned  towards  Rome,  as  the  great  central  model  of  despotism. 
And  signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  universal  coup  d'etat  is  con- 
templated by  the  ruling  powers  in  Church  and  State  to  annihilate 
both  civil  liberty  and  Protestantism  at  one  blow  ! 

Amidst  the  despondency  and  gloom  which  these  "  signs  of 
the  times  "  are  calculated  to  awaken  in  every  thoughtful  mind, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  pledged  to  the  complete  and  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotisms  of  Europe ;  and  the  ultimate 
and  lasting  triumph  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

In  vain  have  Church  and  State  combined  together  in  one 
grand  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  Europe.  In  vain  are 
the  Jesuit  and  the  gendarme  imited  for  the  final  and  utter  sub- 
version of  civil  and  religious  freedom  all  over  the  globe.  In  vain 
as  the  result  of  this  dark  compact,  is  the  press  in  almost  every  king- 
dom of  the  Continent  gagged  and  bound.  In  vain  is  the  Bible  pro- 
scribed, and  Protestantism  made  a  crime.  In  vain,  too,  is  a 
general  crusade  planned  against  that  one  coimtry,  which  stands 
forth  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe  as  the  home  of  liberty 
and  the  asylum  of  Protestantism.  In  utter  defiance  and  mockery 
of  all  these  insane  and  infernal  attempts  to  arrest  the  onward 
progress  of  light  and  liberty,  and  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of 
absolutism  and  the  triumph  of  church  power,  stands  the  oath  of 
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that  illustrious  dweller  in  the  upiper  world,  who,  in  the  sight  of  the 
beloved  prophet,  held  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and^^with  avoice  like 
that  of  a  multitude,"  "  sware  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
that  it  should  be  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time"  (Dan.  xii.,  7). 
As  well  might  feeble  man  stand  upon  the  shore  of  some  vast 
ocean  and  bid  its  mighty  waters  r^ede,  when  the  tide  is  fast 
hastening  to  overwhelm  him, — ^as  well  might  some  inhabitant  of 
earth  stand  at  sunrise  on  the  mountain-top,  and  bid  the  glorious 
orb  of  day  retrace  its  course,  and  leave  the  world  in  dar&ess, — 
as  well  might  some  puny  mortal,  when  the  hurricane  is  raging, 
and  spreading  desolation  and  death  all  around,  attempt  to  stay  its 
wrath  by  the  words  "  peace,  be  still ! " — as  for  the  great  and 
mighty  of  the  world  to  attempt,  by  any  compact,  either  with 
earth  or  hell,  to  avert  the  approaching  day  of  vengeance  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  True,  the  hour  of  retribution  is  long  delayed, 
and  the  cry  of  His  persecuted  ones  is  often  heard:  "Why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  P  "  But  be  of  good  comfort,  ye 
helpless  and  forlorn !  Even  now  the  summons  is  gone  forth : 
"GKrd  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  0  most  mighty,"  "and  thy 
right  hand  shaU  teach  thee  terrible  things ! "  Even  now,  amid 
the  sighs  and  groans  of  oppressed  Europe,  is  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  chariot  wheels,  and  they  bear  with  them  the  "  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  LordsJ^ 


Abt.  "VT. —  General  Out/on  on  the  Battle  Fields  of  Hungary   and 
Asia.     By  Arthur  Kinglake.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

The  Guyon  family,  descended  from  the  Ghiions  of  Languedoc, 
.  is  celebrated  for  martial  exploits  by  land  and  sea.  Not  to  trace 
it  beyond  the  third  generation,  we  find  one  Ghiyon  fighting 
at  Minden,  another  in  the  East  Indies,  another  in  Virginia; 
one  killed  at  the  taking  of  York  Town,  in  America,  two  others 
dying  on  the  deck ;  three  others  surviving  many  storms  and 
battles  and  enjoying  the  honours  of  war  in  the  after-time  of 
peace.  The  great  cavalry  general  whose  career  has  been  de- 
picted by  Mr.  Einglake  came,  therefore,  of  a  courageous  race. 
He  is  a  native  of  JBath,  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  brother,  a 
distingmshed  officer  of  the  Bengal  army,  now  resides.  He 
himself,  Richard  Debaufre  Guyon,  when  eighteen  years  of  affe, 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  attained  tne 
rank  of  captain  in  the  second  regiment  of  the  Hungarian  hussara. 
Unlike  inferior  men,  he  did  not  sacrifice  his  love  of  liberty  to 
his  love  of  discipline ;  he  was  fedthM  to  his  flag,  but  eqiudly 
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faithful  to  his  humanity,  and  would  not  bear  the  imperial  arms 
when  they  were  employed  to  break  the  national  laws. 

His  connexion  with  the  Hungarian  cause  may  be  traced  partly 
to  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  Magyar  noble, — ^partly 
to  an  early  residence  near  Pesth,  where  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  liberal  leaders. 
There,  also,  he  educated  his  eve  and  his  hand,  for  military  pur- 
suits, not  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  mimic  war,  but  by  the  exercises 
of  the  boar  hunt.  None  could  wield  the  sportsman's  spear  more 
effectively  than  Ghiyon  ;  none  underwent  more  readily  than  he 
the  fatigues  of  a  protracted  chase.  Yet  he  found  leisure  to 
bestow  on  the  interests  of  the  peasantry,  whose  condition  was 
materiaUv  improved  under  his  generous  and  judicious  care.  In 
1848,  before  the  mighty  conflict  between  new  and  old  principles 
had  begun  in  Europe,  Ghiyon  was  engaged  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  Hungarian  people,  in  disseminating  translations 
of  the  Bible,  and  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  priest- 
hood. 

But  the  signs  of  commotion  appeared.  Jellachich,  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  invaded  Himgary,  set  the  laws  at 
defiance,  asserted  the  imperial  right  of  perjury,  and  with  an  un- 
armed  population  before  him,  prepared  to  hear  down  all  oppo- 
sition, as  the  north  wind  bears  down  a  poplar  or  a  pine.  But, 
if  tyranny  creates  soldiers,  liberty  creates  heroes.  To  oppose 
the  power  of  the  Austrian  army,  fixteen  thousand  ill-armed,  un- 
disciplined Hungarians  assembled,  a  few  miles  from  Buda- Pesth, 
and  the  signal  was  given,  that  Hungary,  which  was  accustomed 
to  be  free,  would  defend  her  sworn  charters,  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  case  must  not  be  mistaken:  Austria,  on  that  occasion, 
acted  a  part  as  lawless  as  England  would  act,  were  she  to  de- 
spatch an  invading  army  into  Ireland,  expel  all  the  Irish  mem- 
bers from  parliament,  abolish  the  constitution  in  Ireland,  and 
reign,  through  her  viceroy  in  Dublin,  by  martial  law.  Guyon, 
then,  at  the  first  cry  of  the  Magyars,  offered  to  aid  them  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  army.  They  accepted  his  services, 
constituted  him  major  of  "  Honveds,"  or  •*  Home  Defenders," 
and  saw  him,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1848,  marching  with  his 
fifteen  thousand  upon  the  thirty  thousand  of  the  Ban.  In  the 
battle  which  followed,  at  Sukaro,  Jellachich  was  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  driven  into  a  "  manoeuvre,"  which  amounted  to  a  re- 
treat. Here  was  a  disgrace  for  the  famous  general ;  here  was 
glory  for  the  inexperienced  major.  But  Guyon  did  not  pause 
to  hear  the  praises  of  Europe.  In  the  foUowmg  month,  with  a 
better  appointed  army,  he  pursued  the  "manoeuvring"  Ban, 
came  up  with  him  at  Schwachdt,  before  Vienna,  and  gained  at 
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least  one  advantage — ^that  he  was  enabled  to  equip  his  foUoweis 
— ^many  of  whom  fought  with  scythes — ^with  the  arms  of  the 
Austrian  slain.  But  the  battle,  fought  in  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire, under  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city,  was  "  upon  the  whole 
disastrous  to  the  Himgarian  cause."  Quyon  displayed  in  this 
terrible  engagement  so  much  skill  and  bravery  that  he  was  made 
a  colonel  on  the  field. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Guyon  was  not  in  ccnnmand.  He 
received  his  orders  from  Gorgey  who  played,  fi:t)m  first  to  last, 
a  double  part.  While  Guyon  met  the  enemy,  on  every  side, 
without  flinching,  Gorgey  aelayed,  changed  his  plans,  neglected 
his  opportunities,  and  anticipated  the  crowning  treachery  of  his 
perfidious  life  by  innumerable  minor  exhibitions  of  baseness.  Ad- 
vancing along  the  great  Gtdician  road,  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted at  the  mouth  of  the  Branyisko  Pass,  by  General  Schlich, 
with  25,000  Austrians.  As  it  was  proclaimed,  far  and  near, 
this  was  a  position  which  100,000  soldiers  could  not  carry. 
Gorgey,  avoiding  the  defile,  and  the  forces  that  guarded  it, 
struck  off  through  by-ways,  and,  with  discreet  cowardice,  left 
Guyon  to  dislodge  the  enemy  with  10,000  men.  Guyon  ad- 
vanced. Before  him  were  the  Austrians,  in  more  than  two-foid 
strength,  commanded  by  the  most  able  and  daring  of  the  impe- 
rial generals,  and  posted  in  the  gorges  and  on  ''  the  tremendous 
heights  of  Branyisko."  Mr.  Kinglake  shall  describe  what  fol- 
lowed.    He  describes  it  well,  with  truth  and  spirit : — 

"  On  the  5th  of  February,  1849,  Guyon  and  his  brave  Magyars, 
not  10,000  iu  number,  stood  in  the  valley ;  while  25,000  picked 
Imperialists  waited  in  watchfulness  for  the  moment  which  was  to 
behold  the  calculated  extermination  of  the  audacious  insurgents  that 
he  led.  To  understand  fully  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  position  to  he  stormed  was  the  acclivity 
of  a  steep  mountain,  with  every  path  and  deHle  guarded  bv  masses  of 
bayonets,  and  hy  many  a  sullen  cannon  mouth  ready  to  disgorge  its 
charpe. 

*^  This  difficulty  was  rendered  the  more  insuperable  by  recent  pools, 
which  had  covered  almost  every  mountain  path  with  a  coatine  of  ice. 
The  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  a  severe  winter*8  nignt,  when 
a  part  of  the  troops,  being  ordered  to  disencumber  themselves  of 
their  arms,  climed  the  narrow  footpaths,  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
between  the  rocks,  carrying  the  cannons,  which  were  taken  to  piecee, 
so  as  to  enable  each  man  to  bear  his  burthen,  with  ammunition,  ropes, 
&c.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  they  reached  the  heights 
commanding  the  defiles ;  and  their  companions,  meanwhile,  engaged 
the  Austrians  in  feigned  attacks,  and  prevented  their  suspecting  tiie 
movement.  Before  the  storming  was  fully  determined  upon,  and 
while  many,  feeline  neither  their  leader*t  responsibility,  nor  partaking 
in  his  stupendous  nope,  seemed  willing  to  decline  the  attempt,  it  is 
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asserted  by  more  than  one  witness,  that  Q-uyon  rode  up  to  some 
lagging  officers,  and  cried  out  in  Q-erman,  *  Before  the  colours, 
gentlemen ;  if  so,  the  men  will  follow ;  if  not,  there  is  grape  shot  for 
you,*  and  he  indicated  with  his  loaded  pistols,  one  of  which  he  held 
in  either  hand,  the  spot  where  cannon,  charged  with  grape  shot,  had 
been  drawn  up  by  his  orders  behind  the  infantry,  and  where  each 
gunner  stood  with  blazing  match  behind  his  gun,  ready  to  pour  their 
contents  upon  the  craven.  The  soldiers,  with  a  wild  shout,  sprang 
on  their  way,  and  at  length  reached  the  enemy.  The  contest  was 
furious,  but  decisive,  and  the  Austrians  were  driven  in  disorder, 
and  with  great  slaughter,  over  the  mun  ridge." 

What  events  of  the  present  war — ^the  battle  of  Inkermann 
excepted — ^has  illustrated  so  forcibly  the  virtues  of  the  soldier  ? 
What  event  has  brought  out  any  qualities  of  ^(Bneralship 
approaching  those  displayed  by  (xuyon  at  Branyisko?  We 
have  an  object,  which  our  readers  will  presently  understand,  in 
thus  directing  their  attention  to  this  good  man  and  brilliant 
commander.  His  victory  was  complete.  The  prisoners,  arms, 
and  munitions  captured,  left  Schlick  with  only  a  remnant — such 
a  renmantas  Gorgey  might  have  annihilated,  had  he  intercepted 
them  lower  down  on  the  Galician  road.  But,  whether  from  a 
timidity  which  is  inexcusable  in  a  general,  or  from  a  policy  still 
more  infamous,  he  lingered,  and  allowed  the  Austrian  to  drag 
his  shattered  army  beyond  the  frontier.  Nevertheless,  the 
triumph  bore  its  fruits.  Nowhere  did  the  Austrians  linger  in 
Northern  Hungary ;  the  seat  of  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots ;  the  Diet  was  free  to  exercise  its  ancient  powers  ; 
Guyon  had  established  a  parallel  to  the  successes  of  Klapka, 
and  the  national  struggle,  now  watched  by  all  Europe,  admired 
by  all  nations,  and  feared  by  all  governments,  prospered  in  all 
quarters.  Of  course,  other  leaders  shared  in  its  efforts  and  in 
its  glory ;  but  we  are  now  following  the  excellent  memoirs  of 
GiU' on,  supplied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kinglake. 

It  was  Gorgey's  army  that  won  the  day  at  Branyisko, 
Gorgey  himself  was  far  away,  yet  he  claimed  the  trophies.  But 
the  Hungarian  Diet  knew  by  whom  the  national  troops  had 
been  directed  to  victory,  and  it  engraved  Guyon's  tiame  on 
bronze  and  marble  pillars,  to  commemorate  his  splendid  success. 
The  war  was  carried  on ;  the  Russians  came  to  the  rescue  of 
their  Austrian  ally ;  the  tide  turned  ;  and,  in  spite  of  devotion, 
of  valour,  of  constancy,  the  good  cause  was  lost :  Gorgey  com- 
mitted his  crime  at  Villages ;  treachery  consummated  the  work 
of  despotism;  and  the  nation  which  contended  with  two 
empires  fell  through  the  perfidy  of  one  of  its  own  generals. 

At  that  peryxi,  Komorn  was  closely  invested,  and  news  reached 
Kossuth  and  the  military  council  at  Debreczin,  that  Torok,  the 
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governor  was  not  likely  to  hold  out  long.  They  accordingly 
promoted  two  Hungarian  officers  to  the  rank  of  generals,  ordering 
them  to  attempt  an  entrance  into  the  besieged  city.  The  one 
that  succeeded  was  commissioned  to  supersede  Torok,  and  to 
take  the  command  upon  himself.  Onyon  was  one  of  those 
selected ;  but  the  difficult  task  remained  of  pas»ng  the  circum- 
yallating  Austrian  lines,  and  obtaining  an  entrance  into 
Komom : — 

"  As  a  Jew  pedler,  he  in  vain  sought  to  pierce  through  the  enemy's 
lines.  Though  more  than  once  he  was  nearly  successful,  yet  he  was  just 
as  often  in  danger,  which  he  only  avoided  by  a  ruse,  exercised  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  so  making  his  escape,  until  a  rumour  of  the  attempt 
ran  through  the  camp :  and  this  plfui  was  neccessarily  changed  for 
one  still  more  daring  and  congenial.  Equipping  a  sauadron  of  his 
hussars  in  Austrian  uniform,  he  managed,  during  the  dusk  of  an  eve- 
ning to  pass  undiscovered  or  unheeded  almost  through  the  enemy. 
They  stumbled,  however,  upon  an  outpost,  and  the  Austrian  sentinel 
challenged  them,  but  was  instantly  captured,  while  his  unsuspecting 
commanding  officer,  advancing  to  know  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
confusion,  Guyon  seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  hAnHing 
him  over  to  two  of  his  hussars,  commanded  him  at  the  same  time  to  bid 
his  men  surrender,  or,  pointing  to  some  carts  that  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  evening  might  be  mistaken  for  artillery,  he  threatened  to  blow 
them  instantly  to  atoms.  The  startled  officer  obeyed,  and  Guyon 
proceeded  onward  with  a  batch  of  prisoners,  twice  the  number  of  his 
own  party,  towards  a  flying  bridge,  leading  by  a  beautiful  grove  of 
palm  trees  to  the  city  itself,  which  is  buHt  at  the  junction  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Bug. 

*'  The  night  itself  was  w^ll  fitted  for  such  a  surprise.  It  was  rain- 
ing, freezing,  and  blowing  hard,  while  the  shells  were  bursting  over 
the  town,  and  whistling  like  wingless  demons  through  the  mi^ght 
air.  The  congreve  rocket  ascended  in  its  serpentine  flight,  shakmg 
its  flery  tail,  while  the  heavy  bomb  rose  higher  and  higher,  trembling 
with  the  fire  within,  till,  suddenly  turning,  it  fell  to  the  eui;h  with  a 
fearful  crash,  or,  bursting  in  the  air,  scattered  its  various  fragments 
fiar  and  wide  upon  the  roofs  below." 

As  he  passed  in,  the  reformed  church,  ^'  the  pride  of  the  city," 
burst  into  flames,  a  bomb  had  pierced  the  roof,  and  only  a  few 
zealous  citizens,  careless  of  the  volleys  that  whistled  around, 
sought  to  extinguish  the  fire.  At  that  moment,  Guyon  appeared, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  astonished  people,  ordei^  them 
to  assist  in  saving  the  church,  and  prepared  to  take  his  own 
part  in  the  dangerous  effi)rt ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
municipal  mayor,  and  the  scene  that  followed,  we  will  give  as 
Moritz  Johai  wrote  it : — 

"*  *  Excuse  me,  general,  probably  you  have  not  witnessed  it ;  but 
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really  the  enemy  are  firing  in  such  an  unloyal  manner,  not  only  bombs 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight,  and  shells  which  burst  in 
every  direction,  but  also  grenades  and  fiery  balls  of  every  description, 
which  are  all  directed  against  those  burning  houses.' 

"  The  worthy  mayor  endeavoured  to  introduce  as  much  rhetoric  as 
possible  into  his  excuses. 

"  *  Will  you  go,  sir,  or  will  you  not  ?*  cried  the  general,  cutting 
short  his  oration ;  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  saddle-bow,  he  deli- 
berately pointed  it  at  the  forehead  of  the  argumentative  mayor, 
indicating  that  his  present  position  was  as  dangerous  as  the  one  he 
dreaded  in  the  midst  of  bombs  and  fiery  balls. 

"  *  Mercy !  *  he  stammered, '  I  only  wish  to  express  my  humble 
opinion.' 

"  *  I  am  not  used  to  many  words.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  I  com- 
mand my  men  to  follow,  not  to  precede  me  ;  whoever  has  any  feeling 
of  honour  vnll — hast  heard  my  words  ?'  and  dashing  his  spurs  into  his 
horse,  he  gallopped  forward.  In  a  few  seconds  the  plaoe  was  empty, 
not  a  man  remained  behind.  An  hour  afterwards,  thousands  were 
eagerly  working  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  commander  himself, 
foremost  in  the  danger,  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once ;  wherever 
the  balls  flew  thickest,  and  the  fire  raged  most  furiously,  his  voice 
was  heard  inciting  and  encouraging  his  men. 

"  *  Never  mind  the  balls,  my  lads  ;  they  never  strike  those  who  do 
not  fear  them ! ' 

At  that  instant  the  aide-de-camp  at  his  side  was  struck  down  by  a 
twenty-four  pounder.  The  general,  without  being  discouraged  by 
this  mal-apropos  sequel  to  his  words,  only  added — 

"  *  Or,  when  they  do,  it  is  a  glorious  death ! ' 

"  A  universal  *  Ebgen !'  rose  above  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  howling  of  the  elements. 

" '  On,  lads !  save  the  spire  !'  continued  the  general. 

"  The  bells  of  the  tower  had  already  fallen  one  by  one,  into  the 
church,  but  the  fire  was  visibly  decreasing,  and  the  people  redoubled 
their  exertions,  working  hard  until  the  morning.  Their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  the  tower,  with  its  great  metal  spire, 
stands  to  this  day,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  courage  of  the  Hero  of 
Branyisko." 

He  brought  to  the  half-despairing  garrison  intelligence  that  a 
national  army  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  ^Komorn.  In 
three  days  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  siege  was  raised ; 
new  defeats  broke  up  the  Austrian  organization ;  and,  though 
the  **  immortals"  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  now  pouring 
towards  the  scene,  even  these  auxiliaries  of  Imperialism  might 
have  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  Hungary,  had  not  a  miserable 
egotist  bartered  away  his  country's  hopes.  Witness  the  battle 
of  Zemerva,  where,  against  the  squadrons  of  two  empires, 
Guyon  launched  his  cavalry  like  a  torrent  from  a  mountain, 
scattering  them  in  his  path,  and  where  Bern  presided,  like  the 
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Snius  of  victory,  as  calm  and  as  grand  as  a  statue.     Mr.  King- 
te  quotes  the  narrative  of  a  Honved,*  whose  pen  he  says  (an 
Enghsh  pen,  by  the  way)  is  as  radiant  as  a  sword : — 

"  Bern,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  day,  left  nothing  undone  on 
his  part,  and  displayed  the  whole  magnificence  of  his  resources. 
With  admirable  coolness  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  each  critical 
moment,  fyet  without  any  appearance  of  hurry.  His  energy  dis- 
played itself  wonderfully ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  observed  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  he  not  only  directed  the  necessary  evolu- 
tions, and  gave  the  minutest  orders,  but  frequently  fired  off  the 
cannon  wdth  his  own  hands.  Generally  speaking,  he  sat  amidst  the 
iron  showers  that  rattled  by,  calm  and  tranquil  upon  his  horse, 
which  seemed  to  partake  in  some  degree  the  character  of  its  master, 
and  those  who  were  near  him  say,  that  a  e;renade  falling  three  paces 
off,  was  not  observed  by  him,  but  that  the  animal  turned  its  oead, 
understood  the  danger,  and  moved  aside  sufficiently  to  place  itself 
and  its  master  in  safety. 

"  From  time  to  time  the  veteran  general  would  raise  one  of  his 
hands,  the  other  was  in  a  sling,  to  his  right  temple,  to  wipe  away 
the  blood  of  a  wound,  mixed  with  perspiration,  that  would  have 
obscured  his  vision  ;  yet  he  gave  no  other  signs  of  knowing  that  he 
was  hurt ;  his  whole  mind  ever  bent  on  the  result  of  this  unportant 
day/* 

Then,  after  some  fitful  vicissitudes,  Gorgey  had  his  desire :  the 
Imperialists  triimiphed;  the  patriot  emigration  began,  and 
Guyon,  with  the  other  generals,  sought  an  asylum  within  the 
Turkish  frontier.  Hungary  had  conquered  her  natural  enemies ; 
she  could  not  resist  the  treason  of  her  unnatural  son  ;  Gorgey, 
who  bears  a  blasted  name,  had  betrayed  her ;  and  she  ceased 
awhile  to  strive  for  independence.  Her  army  marched,  in 
warlike  order,  to  the  Turkish  boundary ;  the  Honved  says : — 

"Tlic  trumpet  sounded  once  more,  the  drum  again  rolled,  a 
thousand  echoes  preceded  us  into  the  forest,  a  thousand  echoes 
went  sih outing  back  our  last  farewell  to  that  lovely  valley,  and 
the  beautiful  country  beyond — the  country  that  hides  beneath 
its  soil  silver  and  gold,  and  boasts  a  larger  variety  of  opals, 
emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  than  perhaps  any  other, — a 
country,  too,  that  feeds  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  in  its  meadows 
and  prairies — that  blooms  with  fruit-trees,  and  groans  beneath  the 
weight  of  rich  harvests — the  treasury  of  Austria, — our  noble  and 
beloved  home." 

And  now,  Guyon  was  an  exile,  on  the  Turkish  territory. 
Austria  demanded  his  extradition,  with  that  of  the  other 
refugcen,  but  his  British  birth  gave  him  rights  which  Great 
Britain  was  there,  at  least,  willing  to  assert  for  her  citizen.     Our 
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ambafisador  at  Coustaiitinople  claimed  liim ;  and  in  that  city  he 
was,  idtimately,  joined  by  his  wife  and  children  ;  not,  however, 
before  they  had  learned,  how  low  Iniperialism  can  stoop,  when 
it  has  vengeance  to  satisfy.  The  Countess  Ghiyon  and  her 
daughters  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary authorities  at  Pesth  had  compelled  her,  under  the  vilest 
threats,  to  sign  a  paper,  declaring  that  she,  "  wife  of  the  rebel 
Gruyon,"  engaged  to  divorce  herself  "  from  the  said  man." 
Such  a  document,  an  outrage  upon  nature,  and  extorted  by 
brutality  from  a  helpless  woman,  possessed,  of  course,  no  validity ; 
but  Guyon  was  for  some  time  in  ignorance  of  his  family's  fate. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  and  Lord  Ponsonby  never  replied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  his  inquiries.  Meanwhde,  the  Countess 
Guyon  was  imprisoned  at  Rosberg,  stripped  of  her  fortune,  and 
not  permitted,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  escape  to  Constantinople. 

Meanwhile,  events  progressed  which  led  to  the  present  war, 
and  we  ask  our  readers'  particular  attention  to  what  follows.  In 
1853,  General  Guyon  was  offered  service  by  the  Turkish  covem- 
ment,  which  required  him  to  repudiate  the  Christian  faith.  He 
refused,  declaring  he  would  never  light  unless  as  a  Christian 
soldier,  and  the  condition  was  not  pressed.  He  was  sent  to 
Damascus,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  the  title  of 
Khourschid  Pasha,  or  the  Radiant  Chief, — a  name  which  is  as 
famous  in  Asia  as  that  of  Guyon  is  in  Europe.  Employed  at 
first  in  repressing  a  Druse  insurrection,  he  was  next  summoned 
to  proceed  to  European  Turkey,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
for  any  vao^ant  command  in  the  army  about  to  operate  against 
Russia. 

Here  began  the  action  of  that  sinister  influence,  which,  to 
this  day,  ia  traceable  in  the  policy  of  the  war.  The  Porte 
required  Guyon's  presence  at  Constantinople.  Austria  feared 
it.  Austria,  therefore,  interfered,  and  the  Porte  submitted. 
The  gallant  general,  therefore,  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Turks,  saw  himself  until  the  autunm  suspended  from  activity. 
Then,  however,  the  exigencies  of  the  Ottoman  government  be- 
coming serious,  he  was  directed  to  hasten  to  the  army  of 
Anatolia,  and  to  put  Kars  in  ii  state  of  defence.  Upon 
reaching  that  city,  after  a  journey  performed  in  desperate 
haste,  he  foimd  the  Turkish  rorces  recently  defeated  at  ISoobal- 
taris,  ^oaning  in  despair,  pillaged  by  their  officers,  neglected 
by  their  government,  naif  starved,  disorganized,  dispirited,  with 
a  victorious  enemy  preparing  to  inarch  upon  them.  Though 
occupying,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  an  anomalous  position,  which 
gave  him  no  positive  authority  in  the  field,  he  was  ftdly  em- 
powered to  restore,  by  every  means  he  could  suggest,  the  ex- 
hausted vitality  of  the  Sultan's  army  in  Asia : — 
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"  With  \m  usual  ener*vy  ho  adopted  immediate  measures  for  its. 
improvement.  He  found  it  a  merely  half-armed,  half-miitinous' 
rabble.  He  saw  that  the  men  were  totally  neglected  by  their  chief, 
and  in  want  of  almost  every  neeessar}',  nor  could  all  his  endearoups 
and  representations  obtain  for  them  the  necessary  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  clothing,  shoes,  or  medical  stores  " 

He  began  by  pajong  the  soldiers  out  of  the  military  chest, 
which  the  pashas  had  hitherto  appropriated  as  the  treasury  of 
peculation.  Confidence,  the  soul  of  an  army,  was  thus-  re- 
gained, and,  moreover,  deserters  came  back  to  tneir  flag.  Out- 
posts were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  precaution  which 
had  been  neglect^ ;  the  troops  were  well  fed  and  skiKully  dis- 
ciplined. Our  readers  know  the  sequel.  They  know,  from 
our  review  of  the  subject  last  year,  how  the  jealousy  of  tfie 
pachas  was  suffered  to  neutralize  all  Guyon's  efforts,  "how  the 
Turkish  government  treated  him,  how  the  force  he  had  almost 
created  was  flung  upon  the  battle-firfd  by  ignorant  and  reck- 
less leaders,  and  how,  while  the  Russians  continually  fortified 
their  position,  Gruyon  lost  his  command,  and  was  condemned  to 
obscure  inactivity,  by  the  malignant  interference  of  Austria. 
We  then  declared  that  this  policy — this  submission  to  the 
influence  of  jealous  powers — woidd  ruin  the  Turkish  cause  ill 
Asia.     The  event  has  given  confirmation  to  that  opinion. 

Guyon,  residing  at  Damascus,  has  seen  Ears  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  gallant  and  able  Englishman  in  command ; 
there  was  a  devoted  garrison  to  man  the  walls.  An  open  road 
to  Erzeroum,  a  continuous  mercantile  intercourse  with  Trebizond, 
ffave  every  facility  for  suceourinir  the  unfortunate  citv.  VThy  was 
it  not  succoured  ?  We  di."^cem  a  complication  of  causes :  Rus> 
sian  machinations,  operating  through  the  cabinet  of  Austria ; 
French  jealousy  restraining  the  action  of  our  own  government ; 
Turkish  apathy,  selfishness,  and  incapacity ;  the  in&tuation  of 
the  Porte,  and,  must  we  add,  the  humours  of  lx)rd  Stratford  de 
Redclifle  Y 

Tlie  most  important,  but  the  least  obvious  of  these  influences, 
was  the  jealousy  of  the  French  government.  France  has  no 
int^^rest  to  protect  in  Western  Asia,  and  it  is  not  her  poKcy  to 
tight,  on  any  field,  for  British  interests  alone.  The  opinion  of 
many  jwliticians,  in  Ix)ndon  and  Paris,  is,  that  an  allied  force 
was  not  pushed  up  the  country  for  the  defence  of  Kars,  because 
the  l-lmporor  of  the  French  had  declaro^l  that  the  present  war 
was  not  intended  to  rslxite  the  influence  ot^  lhis>ia  in  the  Cau- 
casian proWnces,  or  in  (  entral  Asia,  or  to  enhance  that  of  Great 
Britain.  For  similar  reasons,  a  rrfo  was  pn>noimced  against  the 
adoption  of  \-igon>us  measures  by  the  British  administration. 
Only  a  lew  \  oluntet^rs  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Kars ;  not  one 


Frenchman  was  there.    The  t'uctt  stated  by  Mr.  Kiuglake  render 
this  circumstance,  at  least,  hitcUigible : — 

■■  Tile  imporlanoo  oi'  retriei  iiig  tlie  lusa  incurred  bv  thu  ilef^at  of 
Bayazid  vros  moat  imminent,  because  Bayaxid  being  situated  on  the 
water-shed  whicli  separatee  the  Boureea  of  the  Euphrates  from  those 
of  the  Araxes,  the  vast  commeix-e  carried  on  witii  Central  Asia  by  the 
port  of  Trebizond  would  be  seriously  endanffered.  The  eiporta  of 
Great  Britain  to  Trebizond  alone  are  valued  at  a  million  sterling 
annuallv,  and  we  ouraelvea  have  au  especial  interest  in  aecuring 
these  Trans- Caucasian  routes  from  all  Russian  interference  and 
encroachment." 

Buaaia  has  now  stationed  beraelf  upon  thiit  important  high 
road.  Why,  it  wiU  be  asked,  did  Great  Britain  suflcr  her  com- 
merce to  be  blockaded  in  Asia  Minor  ?  Why  did  General 
Williams  imploro  in  vain  for  the  aid  which  might  easily  have 
been  afforded  to  him  ?  Why  were  his  despatches  to  the  war-office 
left  unanswered  V  Or,  if  not  unanswered,  -what  were  the  excuses 
of  the  ministers  ?  Between  cabinet  jealousiee  and  personal 
jealousies,  the  confusion  of  departments,  and  the  confusion  of 
pretensions,  vital  interests  have  been  sacrificed.  If  we  arc 
unable  to  control  our  allies,  however,  we  ought  to  coerce  our 
ambassadors,  that  the  wretched  dissensions  of  tenth-rate  states- 
men may  not  neuti-ali/e  tlie  residts  of  public  spirit,  and  debase 
ourpufaiic  policy. 

What  was  the  loss  of  Kara  to  these  lesser  officials,  who  have 
reduced  embezzlement  to  a  ^stem,  and  have  lately  purloined 
one  million  sterling,  or  one-fifth  of  the  loan  lately  raised  and 
guaranteed  in  beh^  of  Turkey  by  Great  Britain  and  France  ? 
What  was  it  to  them  that  the  garrison  of  Ears  starved,  and 
struggled  against  the  pangs  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  assaults  of 
an  overpowering  enemy?  The  sluices  of  the  exchequer  pouring 
into  their  private  eoffers  the  tribute  of  corruption,  left  scarcely 
enough  for  the  ordiiuiry  cost  of  government,  and  what  could  be 
spared  for  the  beleaguered  city  P 

A  Turkish  contingent  had  been  raised.  Instead  of  being  sent 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  its  presence  was  required,  it  was  sent  to 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  where  it  was  useless.  Instead  of  being  com- 
manded by  Guyon,  who  had  strong  claims  on  the  Bntish 
government,  and  who  would  have  organized  it  to  perfection,  it 
was  consigned  to  General  Vivian,  and  others  of  his  stamp, 
ileanwhile,  Guyon,  who  had  won  the  battles  of  Mannswortb, 
Heyges,  and  Branyisko,  languished  at  Damascus,  unrewarded, 
unemployed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  clear-headed  men  —  Mr. 
Duncan  iimoug  others — that,  had  he  conmianded  the  Anatolian 
army,  Tiflis   itself  would,  long  ere  this,  have  been  captured, 

o  2 
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and  the  Russians  driven  from  Georgia  Bay  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Lord  Pahnerston  himself,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  ad- 
mitted the  "  important  and  beneficial  services  "  of  Guyon,  and 
confessed  that  certain  "circumstances"  had  led  to  a  "temporary 
cessation "  of  his  command.  He  went  no  further ;  but  the 
country  has  a  right  to  know  what  those  circumstances  were. 
"  Had  Guyon  been  in  conunand  of  this  army,"  writes  the  cor- 
respondent of  The  Times,  at  Kars,  "  not  a  Russian  official  would 
now  have  foot-room  on  the  Georgian  soil.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  General  Williams,  who  volunteered  publicly,  and 
who  could  not  be  refused,  has  the  government  fixed  on  one 
competent  man  to  retrieve  the  successive  disasters  suffered 
by  the  Turks  in  Asia,  disasters  which  wither  the  fruits  of 
victory  P  "     Mr.  Einglake  says :  — 

*'  One  act  of  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
neglecting,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  secure  the  services 
of  distinguished  Indian  officers  may  be  here  recorded.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1 853,  when  India  was  calm  and  undisturbed,  Colonel, 
now  Major-General  Outram  (a  worthy  disciple  of  Clive  and  Wellesley), 
was  political  resident  agent  at  Aden,  within  a  fortnight's  journey  of 
Constantinople.  Had  this  brilliant  commander,  stateisman,  and 
diplomatist  been  sent  to  Kars,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  effected  in  1855,  in  conjunction  with  General  Guyon,  what 
Omar  Pasha  will  accomplish  in  1856 — the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Bussian  army  in  Asia.  With  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  East- 
em  policy  and  unbounded  influence  over  the  Asiatic  races,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  converted  deceptive  Persia  into  a  useful  ally, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  security  against  ^Russian  intrigue 
in  the  East  by  the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Indian  army  composed  of 
Seikhs  and  Ghsorkas,  accustomed  to  all  varieties  of  climate,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  the  prejudices  of  "  caste."  The  moral  effect  of  such  a 
colossal  force  would  have  rendered  Eussian  power  harmless ;  and  the 
transit  of  such  an  army,  now  that  railroads  and  the  electric  telegraph 
are  in  operation  in  India,  could  have  been  far  more  easily  accom- 
rdished  than  in  1801,  when  Lord  Wellesley  sent  an  Indian  army  to 
Egypt  for  foreign  purposes." 

There  is  some  optimism  in  the  prophecy,  that  Omar  Pasha  will, 
in  1856,  annihilate  the  military  power  of  the  Russians  in  Asia. 
General  Williams  exhibited  rare  and  brilliant  qualities,  yet  what 
could  General  Williams  effect,  -mih  a  dead  mass  of  apathy  behind 
him  in  the  East,  and  diplomacy  playing  at  cross-purposes  in  the 
West?  It  may  be,  that  the  slight  upon  Guyon — one  of  the 
first  cavalry  generals  in  Europe — is,  in  itself,  a  circumstance 
that  weighs  little  against  the  value  of  an  alliance — of  a  con- 
tingent alliance,  for  Austria  is  not  yet  our  ally.  But  the  serious 
question  is,  whether  influences,  operating  in  the  dark,  are  to 
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cripple  our  policy,  and  to  cauae  tlie  loss  of  important  positiona. 
Nottdng  is  worse,  in  u  national  sense,  than  the  moral  imbecility 
implied  by  these  acts  of  repeated  Bubmission.  After  the  abandon- 
ment of  Colonel  Turr,  Ch^t  Britain  had  not  much  reputation 
to  lose  in  Europe ;  but  vhen  she  sacrifices  her  own  subjects  to 
the  vindictive  cowardice  of  a  German  despotism,  what  can  be 
said,  but  that  she  is  either  in  an  abject  state  of  fear,  or  in  an 
abject  state  of  corruption  ?  An  alliance  with  a  first-rate  military- 
power  may  be  as  important  as  statesmen  represent  it  to  be ;  but 
prior  to  all  else,  paramount  to  all  else,  superior  to  alt  else,  is  the 
character  of  the  nation — its  character  for  manliness  and  for 
honestj'.  Losins;  that,  we  lose  our  European  authority;  we  suffer 
a  disgrace  which  military  and  naval  successes  cannot  redeem. 
We  assert,  in  all  confidence,  thul  tlio  gnod  faith  of  ]'',uplrmd  has 
been  compromised  by  the  govcrnmont  in  ita  treatment  of 
General  Giiyon.  Further,  this  ignominioas  policy  has  brought 
its  own  punishment,  for  we  hav  endured  a  misfortune  in  Asia, 
which  it  will  cost  us  dearly  to  ictrievo.  Our  practical  interests 
and  our  reputation  have  suffeiL'd.  As  this  is  a  subject  which 
will  shortly  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  whicli  will 
increase  in  importance  as  the  session  advances,  we  have  a  good 
reason  for  recommending  our  rcadern  to  study  it  attentively. 
Mr.  Einglake's  account  of  General  Guyoi],  popular  in  style  and 
form,  abounds  in  interesting  mntter,  iiud  leads  far  into  the  in- 
vestigation. It  possesses  the  value  of  a  public  document,  and 
is,  besides,  full  of  entertaining  incident. 


Art.  VI,  MemoiTS  of  the  Life  and  Writinga  of  Jamet  Montgomery, 
induding  Selections  from  hit  (hrrespondence,  Semaint  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  and  Conversations  on  various  Subject).  By  James  Holland 
and  JamesEverett.   Vols.  III. and IV.   London :  Longman.   1866. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work,  in 
the  April  number  of  last  year,  we  took  occasion  to  censure  the 
method  adopted  by  modem  biographers,  of  elongating  their 
works  into  something  like  serials,  and  thus  not  only  tan  tali  ?ring 
the  public  with  the  expectation  of  a  completed  work,  but  also 
filling  hundreds  of  pages  with  details  which  are  interesting  only 
to  the  individual  who  identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  Same 
of  the  person  whose  papers  ho  ransacks,  and  whose  most  txivial 
sayings  and  doings  he  records.  A  perusal  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us  confirms  the  view  which  we  then  expressed.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  contents  might  certainly  have  been  omitted  with 
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advantage.  And  yet  in  that  portion  which  we  should  have  voted 
for  retaining,  there  is  that  which  justifies  something  more  than  a 
passing  notice;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  eliminate  a  few  grains 
from  the  bushels  of  chaff  in  which  they  have  to  be  sought. 
Before  doing  so,  we  must  make  a  passing  observation  on  the 
pictorial  decorations  of  Vol.  III.  These  are  two  in  number; 
the  former  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Everett,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
work.  On  what  principle  of  taste  or  propriety  it  can  have  been 
introduced,  we  are  unable  to  divine.  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
carved  from  wood,  and  suggests  the  old  Roman  adage,  *'  Non  ex 
quovis  li^o  tit  Mercurius."  The  second  is  equally  clumsy  and 
plebeian  m  desim.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Iris  Offioe  at  Sheffield, 
a  bare  brick  building,  which  n^^^t  be  pardonably  mistaken  for 
^  hosierv  factory  at  Hinckley.  The  only  accessories  are  a  rain- 
bow and  two  asses ;  the  reference  of  the  former  to  the  IriM  is 
rather  obvious  than  ingenious ;  that  of  the  latter  must  be  left  to 
the  conjectures  of  the  reader. 

,   But  it  is  not  only  in   minor  respects  that  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  most  woefully  compromised  bv  his  tasteless 
biographers.     At  p.  45  of  Vol.  III.,  we  find  the  following  con- 
versation recorded,  as  having  transpired  between  the  poet  and  a 
certain   Mr.  Bennett,  whose  qualifications  to  guide  the  con- 
science of  Montgomery  may  be  best  appreciated  by  an  exami- 
nation of  his  share  in  the  diuloffue.     ''  l!t  was  arranged,"  say  thd 
editors,  *^  that  at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  the  ministers,  and 
others  assembled,   should   partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper»   as 
administered  among  the  Independents.     Montgomery  was  in- 
vited to  communicate,  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Bennett.     With  equal 
feeling  and  simplicity,  he  replied,  '  I   am  afraid  I  am  not  a 
Christian,  I  therefore  dare  not  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord.* 
Bennett :   *  My  d^ear  sir,  allow,   in  this  case,   your  Christian 
friends  to  be  the  judges,  as  they  may  be  better  able  to  decide 
dispassionately  than  yourself  at  the  present  moment.'      Moni- 
gomery :   'Were  I   to  communicate  just  now,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  found  eating  and  drinking  unworthily ;  and,  conse- 
quently, sealing  my  own  condemnation.'      Bennett  (with  the 
earnest  and  affectionate  importunity   of  a   religious  friend) : 
'  The  risk  of  that  be  upon  me,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  oonae- 
quences  of  the  act  in  that  respect.'  "     We  need  scaroely  point 
out  to  the  reader  that  the  above-named  and  italicized  Bennett 
must  have  been  either  a  very  pitiable  or  a  very  enviable  man. 
If  the  powers  to  which  he  i)retendod  were  claimed  under  the 
hallucination  of  imbecility,  he  must  be  viewed  with  the  same 
compassion  with  which   we   i-egard   those   victims  of  oerebnd 
disease,  who  entertain  themselves  with  the  fancied  glories  of 
M^wiahship.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  delegatea  doty  lo 
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make  liia  soul  uii  otfc-riiiy  I'ur  thu  bins  ot*  llio  editor  of  tin: 
ISii^eM  Ii-U,  though  only  conditionally  (for  it  was  for  the  rUI; 
alone  that  ho  inudo  hiiusdf  reeponsible),  the  Dauit'  of  St.  Bennett 
must  certainly  stand  at  tho  head  of  the  calendar.  On  tithci- 
KUppoBition,  it  is  well  for  Messrs.  ]'}verett  imd  Holland  that 
Sydjiey  Smith  is  no  longer  among  u.s.  But  it  is  time  to  leave 
the  editore,  and  proceed  to  their  subject.  It  isi  not  too  much  to 
say,  ihat  had  3Ii'.  Montgomery  lived  to  edit  an  autohiography, 
he  would  have  struck  out  a  ljirg;e  proportion  of  tl)C  matter  which 
his  hiographers  have  deemed  wortliy  of  publication.  Tho  tjimcBt 
je^ta  and  llie  most  trivial  obecrviitioiia  of  the  leisure  hour  art' 
retailed  hci-e  in  exlenso,  togethci'  Avith  those  interferences  iu 
locul  affairs  which  axe  common  to  all  pei-Hone  in  Mr,  Wuut- 
gomcjy'e  rank  of  life;  iimon^  which,  wc  find  tho  editoi'H 
mentioning — by  an  illiterate  blimder,  only  countenanced,  wv 
tJiink,  in  the  article  of  the  Morning  Advertiser — mnutory  (mcan- 
vDirsaiiitttry)  improvemeats.* 

The  irrupliou  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  together  with  its 
imminent  conseqiienees,  elicited  the  strongest  efforts  of  Mi-. 
Jlontgoraery's  pen,  which  (un  opinion  we  liave  vcntui-ed  before^ 
was  more  poweri'ul  in  prose  tlian  in  verse.  Ho  thus  descants, 
in  the  /rw,  on  Bonaparte's  progress  to  Paris : — 

"  Ue  passed  through  the  country  hke  a  south  wind  in  Bpiipg,  dia- 
lolving  the  frost  on  the  inountaius,  and  flooding  tlie  vdleya  with 
numberless  atreaius.  The  auow  image  of  Bourbon  royalty  melted 
b;foro  his  breath,  and  the  whole  natimi  flowed  round  his  feet  ae 
slowly  he  ascended  the  throne  whence  he  had  lately  been  hurled 
headlong,  but  which  he  now  beheld  vacant,  and  where,  in  a  moment, 
he  found  himself  on  the  hichcat  pinuaele  of  glory  which  fallen  man 
or  iallen  spirit  ever  attained  in  this  world  of  viciHsitude.  Tliis  may 
be  conceded  to  him ;  for  it  ia  tliu  impotence  of  folly  to  deny  his  vie- 
toriout  prowess,  eonaiunmate  policy,  and  marvellous  good  fortune  in 
this  achievement.  His  former  exploits  had  equalled  him  at  least 
with  Alexander  and  Ciesar.    We  know  that  this  is  denied,  but  it  i 


only  denied  by  those  who  will  not  '  give  the  devil  his  due  '  unless  hi^ 
's  on  their  side,  for  eao  any  man  in  his  sober  senaes  believe  that  for 


ea  by  t 

r  side, 
sixteen  years  all  the  veteran  aruiies  of  the  Continent  were  beaten  by 
3  poltroon,   and    iill   the   hoarv-iieadcd  statesmen    outwitted   by  a 
fool  ?  .  .  . 

"  Of  that  enterprise  we  must  now  speak,  as  it  is  in  itself,  regardless 

*  We  recollect  that  when  the  |iublic  mind  was  occupied  b;  the  origin  of 
this  movement,  !i  conttoversv  wss  waged  by  the  London  press,  iit  which 
scholars  must  have  been  mucfi  amuBed,  as  to  the  application  of  these  terras. 
It  13  needless  to  remind  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  that 

'the  wurd  BBuatorj  is  what  inuy  be  culled  a  verbal  adjective,  signifying 
healing,  while  the  word  Bsnitary,  derived  from  mnitae,  hsa  rcfereuco  only 

-  to  genraal  health. 
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of  the  heroic  character  which  it  assumed,  to  awe  us  into  admiration 
of  the  mind  that  could  conceire,  and  the  energy  that  could  execute  a 
plan  BO  bold,  so  original,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  operations.  We 
must  then  deliberately  declare  our  opinion  that,  so  far  as  we  are  yet 
able  to  judge,  it  is  the  most  wicked  individual  act  that  ever  was  com- 
mitted by  king  or  conqueror  since  the  world  began,  being  pregnant 
with  more  ev3,  branded  with  blacker  guilt,  and  worthy  of  severer 
punishment  than  any  aggression  on  the  repose  of  society  recorded  in 
history.  A  war — a  war  like  the  last,  which  was  like  no  other, 
appears  inevitable,  not  so  much  because  it  cannot  be  avoided,  as 
because  it  will  not. 

^^  Every  soldier  who  shall  fall  in  that  conflict  will  be  a  murdered 
man,  and  on  the  head  of  him  who  might  have  prevented  the  mischief 
bv  his  mere  forbearance,  but  who  has  precipitated  it  by  his  unpardon- 
aole  ambition,  be  the  blood  of  every  victim." — Vol.  III.,  pp.  60,  61. 

The  exciting  events  of  this  period  of  our  history  fully  de- 
veloped the  powers  of  Mr.  Montgomery  as  a  political  writer, 
and  in  inspiring  the  minds  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  he  indicates 
a  moderation  in  his  democracy  which  vindicates  for  him  the 
character  no  less  of  a  statesman  than  of  an  eminent  journalist. 
We  cannot  afford  space  for  an  article  written  at  this  time,  and 
worthy,  in  our  opinion,  of  any  pen  in  Great  Britain,  but  we  will 
extract  such  passages  as  may  justify  the  criticism  we  have  pro- 
nounced : — 

"  Great  opportunities,"  he  says, "  make  great  men.  In  the  unwrought 
quarries  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  always  wealth  of  intellect  to  meet 
toe  exigence  of  every  occasion ;  but  nature,  economical  in  all  her  opera- 
tions, seldom  lavishes  her  richer  treasures  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs.  In  troublous  and  eventftd  periods  alone,  the  full  force  of 
virtue  or  vice,  and  of  genius  and  knowledge,  allied  with  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  can  be  known  and  attested.  At  the  time  in 
question  (especially  between  the  years  1790  and  1797),  when  almost 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom  that  had  the  use  of 
reason  (as  well  as  of  some  that  had  not)  were  politicians,  the  intense 
and  continual  excitement  of  the  most  violent  passions  caused  such  a 
conflict  of  minds,  such  energy,  activity  and  discipline  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  human  soul,  as  had  never  been  exhibited  since  Britain 
was  an  island.  .  .  But  however  politicians  of  rank  and  education  may 
liave  had  their  powers  expanded  by  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
I' vents  that  raised  men  above  themselves  in  proportion  as  they  were 
I)(^r8ona11^  engaged  in  them,  it  was  among  the  lower  classes  that  the 
most  conspicuous  changes  were  wrought  to  bring  nmn  out  of  the 
marble  of  himself^  and  present  him  as  distinct  from  the  unintelligent 
raass  in  which  he  had  been  embedded,  as  the  statue  from  the  rock 
out  of  which  it  has  been  hewn.  Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  mingling  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  that  day,  or  conversing,  at 
the  anvil,  the  loom,  or  the  fireside,  with  the  master  apiriti  of  th« 
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multitude,  must  remember  witli  regret,  that  they  oft«ii  witnessed 
'nith  astonish  meat  the  exuberance  of  thought,  Tersatilitj  of  talent, 
command  of  Ifingunge,  and  magnanimity  of  sentiment  (rude  aa  it  was, 
and  ^vaTta  from  the  heart),  by  which  many  in  the  humblest  stations 
distinguished  themselves  fi-oni  the  common  herd.  Poverty  and  igno- 
rance are  levelling  circumstances  ;  the  one  i»  the  frigid  zone  of 
society,  the  other  the  dead  sea  of  the  mind  ;  the  growth  of  intellect 
is  stunted  under  the  withering  influence  of  the  first,  and  either  abso- 
lutely blighted  by  the  thick  Tapours  that  liang  perpetually  over  the 
second,  or,  if  fruits  fair  to  the  eye  be  somctimeB  produced,  they  turn 
into  ashes  when  tasted.  ,  .  .  '  0  Liberty  !'  exclaimed  Madame  !^land, 
aa  she  passed  the  temple  of  that  revolutionary  goddess,  on  her  way 
from  the  dungeon  to  the  guillotine.  '  O  Liberty !  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name  !'  And  so  it  was  in  England,  though  incom- 
parably less  BO  in  degree  ;  the  tamiliarity  of  intercourse  with  groflser 
beings  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  latter  those  whose  abilities 
had  given  them  pre-emincuce  uuil  autliority  among  their  former  ac- 
quaintance. Of  some,  whom  we  have  iu  our  eve,  not  one  survivea. 
Most  of  thera  died  in  poverty,  more  wretched  than  that  in  which 
their  genius — their  evil  genius— found  them;  broken-hearted  and 
hopeless,  they  left  their  families  as  destitute  as  Ihey  found  themselves 
in  their  last  moments  j  and  their  children,  if  they  died  not  prema- 
turely, are  to  be  sought  in  the  thickest  ranks  of  tlia't  plebeian  throng, 
out  of  which  their  fathers  lind  i^tart«d  as  prophets  and  putriarcha. 
"  '  And  yet  tlie  linlit  that  k-il  aHtmy 

Was  light  trom  heaven!"  '  ' 

VoLIII.pp.  185— 187. 

In  June,  1822,  we  find  Mr.  Montgomery  lieteni^,  for  the 
first  time,  to  a  sermon  from  the  celebrated  Robert  i^ll,  which 
the  writer  of  these  pages  was  also  privileged  to  hear.  His 
criticism  upon  it  will  oe  readvrith  interest. 

"  The  plan  of  his  discourse  had,  no  doubt,  been  accurately  laid 
down  previous  to  his  going  into  the  pulpit;  and  though  many  of  the 
)reaBiom  were  happily  chosen  for  the  occasion,  yet  there  were 
lers  too  happy  to  be  deemed  spontaneous.  There  were  instances 
which  the  preacher  fairly  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  thought 
for  want  of  words ;  and,  when  the  right  form  of  expression  did  occur, 
he  seemed  to  rebound  again,  and  carry  us  higher  than  before.  This  ■ 
occurred  in  the  case — though,  perhaps,  it  was  not  equally  striliing 
with  some  others, — when  he  was  speaking  of  the  rarity  at  vicarious 
sacrifice.  He  wished  to  impress  his  auditory  with  the  importance  of 
Christ's  death  as  an  event  standing  alone  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
without  a  parallel,  agreeable  to  that  passage  of  Scripture,  '  For 
scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die ;  yet  peradventure  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  commendeth  His 
love  towards  us,  iu  that,  nhih;  wo  were  yet  sinnera,  Christ  died  for 
us.'  Then  it  was  that  lie  burst  forth,  fii-st  employing  the  word  iiionu- 
ment,  and  then  column ;  nest  trying  the  weaker  word  plain,  till  at 
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length  he  ruahed  upou  champaign^  when  away  he  went,  and  bore  ntf 
nway  with  him,  contemplating  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Safiour  as 
.'  a  single  monument,  a  column  standing  in  the  wilderness  and  cham- 

Saignof  the  universe,  inscribed  with  characters  found  on  none  other  T 
'he  thought,  however,  was  probably  not  his  own,  though,  perhaps,  there 
were  &w  persons  present,  besides  myself,  who  would  suspect  from 
whence  he  might  have  borrowed  it.  The  notorious  Peter  Pindar 
says: — 

"  *  IPhuB  ^hiJe  I,  wond'ring,  pause  o'er  Sbakspere's  page, 
I  mark,  in  visions  of  ddight,  the  sage. 
High  o*er  the  wrecks  of  man,  who  stands  sublime ; 
A  Qoiumn  in  thp  melancholy  waste 
(X^  cities  bumbled,  and  its  glories  past,) 
Majestic,  'mid  the  solitude  of  time.  " 

Vol.  III.,  pp.  312,  318. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the  fi^culty 
of  ai^sooiation  in  the  mind  of  ,Hr.  H?lU  (as  in  all  men  of  fUapin- 
guished  genius)  led  him  continually  to  reproduce  t|ie  illustrationa 
of  others,  as  a  sort  ojf  negotiable  paper,  which  he  Jield  in  his 
memory  unendorsed ;  but  ^till,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Montgomerjr, 
|f e  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  he  waa  indebted  fpr  tms 
image  to  Dr.  Walcot.  To  many  writers  Hall  was,  imquestion- 
ably,  thoufi;h  unconsciously,  indebted ;  and  were  we  called 
upon  to  indicate  them,  we  should  specify  the  ancient  classics, 
the  most  eminent  French  preachers,  John  Howe,  and  Pope. 

The  best  portions  of  these  (we  must  say)  tedious  volumes  are 
the  selections  from  the  Sheffield  Iri^,  which  are  written  w^th  a 
brilliancy  and  t)ower  that  may  bear  a  comJMtrison  n^th  the 
greatest  political  compositions  of  the  day,  excepting  only  a  few 
immortal  names,  and  one  that  still  remains  tne  ''  shadow  of 
a  name." 


^ritf  llduts. 


A  Liod^s  Second  Journey  liound  thu  World.  By  Ida  Pfeiffer,  Anthefeas 
of  the  "  Lady*s  Journey  Round  the  Worid,"  Ac,  A<5.  2  Yds. 
London :  Longmans.     1855. 

It  has  been  penerallv  noted  that  female  authors  indicate  more  of  the 
nice  perceptive  lacultv  than  men,  and  that  the  opposite  sex  diaplav 
moreof  the  reflective.  Now  and  then  a  Madame  de  8tael  conies  out  as  an 
exception  to  this  general  distinction,  while  in  the  otlier  sex  the  prin- 
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ciple  IB  deuionBtrated,  it' the  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  Misa  Edg«- 
worth's  tact  b  as  never  BurpaaaedDy  the  au^or  of  "Wbtbt^;"  wbile 
that  writer'B  inventive  power  and  breadth  of  delineation  were  never 
even  aimed  at  by  any  female  noTeliat. 

It  JB  just  BO  ^vith  travellera.  No  minute  circnmetance  eeoapee  a 
cultivated  woman ;  while  a  hundred  such  never  divert  a  man  from 
observutionB  that  have  reference  to  matters  which  lie  below  circum- 
stance, and  contribute  to  ethnological  science.  This  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  volumes  before  ua.  We  find  few  reflections, 
but  we  meet  with  deHfriptioua  which  place  ua  in  tlie  company  of  the 
describer,  and  within  view  of  the  things  described.  In  some  iustances, 
however,  the  authorcHs  dare*  to  asBurt  and  defend  lier  opinion  iin 
social  affairs,  and  two  »{'  theaL-  luay  bo  fairly  adduced  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  the  reader  actjiiaiutiKi  with  her  prmcipleti.  The  fonuiir  has 
reference  to  American  j-hivery,  and  is  us  follows  :  '  The  government 
of  the  United  States  i^.  hoivevor,  unpardonable,  for  not  doing  more 
to  ameliorate  the  comlilion  of  the  alavus.  The  laws  relating  to  them 
are  bad  and  defective  ;  and  even  these,  little  ae  they  would  do  for 
them,  axe  not  put  in  execution.'  The  Americana  say, '  The  govern- 
ment would  have  enoiisjh  to  do,  if  it  troubled  itsell"  with  these  thingtt ! 
It  cannot  turn  apy,  or  do  anything  tliiit  might  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  American  ('itizenB.'  It  seems  to  mo,  however,  that  the 
government  does  com  rive  to  be  iuformed  of  infractions  of  the  law  in 
other  matters — to  ko^w  which  is  the  landlord  who  pours  out  an  un- 
lawful glass  of  beer  on  a  Sunday,  or  who  is  the  guest  that  drinks  it, 
pr.when  the  Maine  liijuor  law  is  violated;  and  it  might,  therefore,  if 
it  tad  a  mind,  keep  a  more  watchful  eye  on  transgressions  of  a  much 
more  senous  character.  But  perhaps  the  crime  of  torturing  a  human 
being  to  death  is  thought  a  less  heinous  one  than  drinking  an  irre- 
gular glass  of  beer  on  a  Sund;iy."— Vol.  II,  pp.  255,  250.  The 
second  expreases  the  sentiments  of  the  authoress  respecting  the 
"  strong-minded  women  "  of  America,  and  indicates  not  a  little  good 
sense.  "  In  the  exceptional  cases,"  she  says,  "  where  girls  have,  at 
the  aame  time,  an  aversion  to  feminine  employments  and  a  strong 
vocation  towards  some  art  or  science,  and  are  likely  to  carry  it  t^ 
perfection,  they  abould  bo  allowed  to  puraue  it ;  but  then  they  should 
not  do  80  by  halves,  but,  if  they  desire  to  become  doctors  and  profes- 
sors, renounce  all  thoughts  of  being  wives  also  ;  for  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  perform,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  man  and 
woman ;  and  let  the  advocates  of  this  kind  of  emancipation  not  forget, 
that  there  is  no  sphere  of  action  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  the 
one  they  have  turned  away  from.  In  the  handa  of  every  mother  lies 
one  of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  every  atate.  It  is  the  mother 
who  must  inspire  her  child  in  its  tenderebt  years  with  the  love  of  duty 
and  of  virtue,  and  first  lend  it  iu  the  way  by  which  it  may  become  u 
worthy,  and  perhaps  a  greut  nud  important  member  of  the  social 
body  ;  a  wise  and  thoughtful  housewife,  and  a  rational  uid  loving 
mother,  will  alter  all,  remain  the  ideal  of  feminine  perfection." — Vol. 
II.,  pp.  360,  370. 
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Christian  Theism:  the  Testimony  of  Bcason  and  JSevelatian  /> 
the  Existence  and  Character  of  the  Supreme  Being.  By  Eobert 
A.  Thompson,  M.A.     Rivington.     1855.     2  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Theism  :  the  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  an  A 11- Wise  and 
Beneficent  Creator,  By  the  Eev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal, 
and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theolog)',  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrew's.     Blackwood  and  Sons.     1855.     Pp.  375. 

OuB  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  called  forth  these  two  Prize  Essays.  It  was  a  noble  thought,  in 
contemplation  of  the  Protean  changes  of  infidelity,  and  the  steady 
advance  of  science,  to  provide  a  fund,  applicable  at  intervals  of  forty 
years,  by  which  a  stimulus  and  encouragement  might  be  held  out  to 
writers  of  the  highest  ability  to  oppose  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
the  prevailing  phase  of  scepticism,  and  to  render  the  progress  of 
science  tributary  to  the  fortifying  and  elucidating  of  the  mndamen'6al 
truth  of  religion.  The  published  report  of  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  the  two  hundred  and  eight  treatises  sent  in  on  occasion  of 
the  recent  competition,  states  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  jijl 
awarding  the  prizes,  owing  to  the  "  very  near  approach  to  equalitv  ot 
merit  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  treatises."  But  the  workfc  of 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Tulloch  were  unanimously  adjudged  worth v 
of  the  preference.  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  a  Pri::e 
Essay.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  two  thousand  pounds,  or 
twenty  thousand,  to  produce  a  Leibnitz,  a  Butler,  or  even  a  PaJey. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  many  of  our  most  powerful  thinkers  may 
have  refrained  from  taking  part  in  the  recent  competition, — some 
from  an  unwillingness  to  bend  their  mind  to  a  prescribed  task,  for 
which  they  felt  no  special  inward  vocation  ;  others,  possibly  from  the 
fear  of  being  vanquished  by  younger  and  unknown  'writers.  Both 
the  successful  essays  bear  rather  too  much  the  air  of  being  successful 
essays, — works  elaborated  to  fulfil  the  appointed  conditions,  rather 
than  wrought  out  in  the  spontaneous,  con  amore  spirit  of  a  self- 
chosen  task.  But,  if  neither  of  them  will  take  rank  amons;  those 
books  which  constitute  epochs  in  theological  or  philosophical  litera- 
ture, they  constitute  highly  valuable  and  seasonable  contributions  to 
philosophic  theologj'.  Mr.  Thompson's  treatise  is  able,  eloquent, 
scholar-like,  comprehensive,  and  occasionally  profound ;  and  grapples 
manfully,  if  not  always  decisively,  with  the  most  recent  forms  of  scep- 
ticism, and  the  present  exigencies  of  the  great  question  which  it 
discusses.  Dr.  Tulloch's  work,  while  less  comprehensive  and  ambi- 
tious, ranks  above  its  rival,  in  our  judgment,  in  terseness  of  expres- 
sion and  closeness  of  argument.  The  diction  is  somewhat  wanting  in 
simplicity,  and  many  parts  of  the  work  are  too  highly  seasoned  with 
the  flavour  of  Oerman  and  Scottish  metaphysics  to  be  widely  popular ; 
but  it  displays  e;reat  acuteness,  elegance,  and  compass  of  thought. 
Mr.  Thompson  £vides  his  treatise  into  four  books  :  I.  "  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Knowledge,  and  their  mis-application  in  systems  of  Atheism 
and  Pantheism."  II.  "  The  Direct  Evidences  of  'Natural  Theism." 
III.  *'The  Manifestation  of   the  Divine   Character    in    Nature." 
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IV.  "  Scriptural  Itevelation  of  the  Divine  Character :  Objections  of 
Modem  Deism."  This  division  indicates  a  comprehensive  treatment, 
but  is  obviously  wanting  in  logical  accuracy  and  clearness.  The 
"  Manifestation  of  the  Divine  Character  in  Nature  *'  forms  a  part  of 
the  ''Direct  Evidences  of  Theism ;"  and  so  does  the  additional  manifes- 
tation of  it  in  Scripture  ;  since  to  say  that  Q-od  is,  is  to  say  nothing, 
unless  we  know  Him  in  His  character  and  relation  to  ourselves.  So, 
again,  the  "  Objections  "  which  require  to  be  met  refer,  to  the  mani- 
festation of  G-od  in  nature,  and  not  in  Scripture  only.  A  similar  want 
of  strict  logical  arrangement  of  thought  appears  again  in  the  sub- 
divisions, and  indeed  runs  through  the  work,  and  is  very  perplexing 
to  the  reader.  Thus,  the  first  three  chapters  of  Book  II.  are  devoted 
to  the  "  Character  of  the  Evidences,"  "  Space  and  Time,"  and 
"  Knowledge  of  the  Soul  and  of  the  World  ;'*  topics,  certainly,  much 
more  closely  connected  with  the  "  First  Principles  of  Knowledge," 
than  the  historical  and  critical  disquisitions  which  occupy  a  large  part 
of  Book  I.  The  author's  mind  appears  to  be  more  elegant  than 
powerful,  more  discursive  and  penetrating  than  exact,  more  rhetori- 
cal than  logical.  Oflen  he  is  tempted  aside  from  the  main  track  of 
his  reasoning  by  some  slender  or  casual  association ;  and  his  para- 
graphs, like  his  chapters,  are  rather  knit  together  by  individual 
links,  than  pervaded  by  a  close  and  single  chain  of  thought.  These 
are  defects  which  many  readers  will  easily  pardon ;  and  they  will  find 
very  much  in  the  work  that  is  instructive  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Thompson's  general  conception  of  his  theme  is  just,  comprehensive, 
and  elevated,  though,  as  we  think,  defectively  worked  out.  His 
pages  are  often  enriched  with  imagination  and  eloquence,  and  every- 
where pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  Dr. 
Tulloch's  style  of  thought  and  of  writing  is  generally  elegant,  forci- 
ble, and  perspicuous,  though,  as  we  have  said,  disfigured  every  here 
and  there  by  an  over-learned  and  abstruse  phraseology.  Such  sen- 
tences as  these — "  There  is  in  this  grand  conception  of  typical  order 
a  significance  for  our  subject  in  some  respects  quite  peculiar," — can 
hardly  be  termed  English :  the  words  are  English,  but  the  sentence 
is  German.  The  author  states  his  premises  clearly,  and  reasons 
closely  and  forcibly.  The  fundamental  principle,  however,  which  is, 
that  cause  implies  mindf  or  "  more  definitely,  and  in  its  full  concep- 
tion, a  rational  will,"  (p.  36)  is  open  to  fair  question,  if  not  plainly 
untenable.  It  is  true,  that  our  own  mind  gives  us  the  first  concep- 
tion of  power ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  conceive  no  power 
but  mind.  The  force  displayed  in  a  falling  stone  or  a  rushing  torrent 
may  as  easily  be  conceived  of  as  an  independent  existence,  as  may  a 
finite  mind.  It  is  imagination,  not  reason,  that  personifies  the  forcen 
of  nature.  Were  this  not  so,  the  very  question  proposed  for  solution 
— whether  the  Cause  of  causes  and  of  being  be  an  Intelligence — 
would  be  unmeaning  and  superfiuous.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  devote  the  space  which  we  had  designed,  to  a  more 
extended  review  of  these  Essays,  which,  with  these  brief  criticisms, 
we  cordially  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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Hintarical  Snrveif  of  Speculative  Philosophif,  from  Kant  to  Hegel ; 
designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Chinions  of  the  recent  Schools. 
By  Heinrich  Moritz  Chalybaus.  Trauslated  from  the  Fourth 
Bdition  of  the  German,  by  Alfi^  Tulk.  Longmans.  Pp.  891. 
Chjlltbavs's  manual  has  Ions;  had  an  established  reputation  in  Ger- 
many, and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  in  this  readable,  portable,  and  nicely- 
printed  translation.  The  philosophers  treated  of  are,  Kant,  Jacobi, 
Herbart,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  With  the 
account  of  Kant,  the  student  should  compare  Cousin's  Lectures,  and 
the  excellent  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Briiiih  Quarter^; 
with  that  of  the  later  writers,  Mr.  Morell's  "History  of  Philo- 
sophy." The  translator  appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  attain 
clearness  and  intelligibility,  and  is  quite  entitled  to  put  in  the  plea 
urged  in  his  preface,  that  if  not  always  successful,  tne  fault  is  not 
all  his. 


Poems  of  Ten  Tears.     (1846—1855).     By  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy.     Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Bosworth,  215,  Eegent  Street.     Edinburgh :  John 

Menzles. 

The  utterances  of  a  heart  alive  to  all  that  belongs  to  humanity  can 
never  be  \i'ithout  interest  for  the  reader,  whoever  he  may  be.  The 
volume  before  us  is  rich  in  such  utterances.  The  period  of  ten  yean, 
over  which  its  composition  has  extended,  appears  to  have  been  varied, 
not  only  by  the  changes  which  that  space  of  time  brings  to  all,  but 
likewise  by  the  excitement  of  foreign  travel.  The  writer's  reaidenoe 
abroad  has,  doubtless,  contributed  to  increase  her  vivid  interest  in  the 
circumstances  and  public  events  of  other  countries  besides  her  own. 
Her  warm-hearted  sympathy  with  the  efforts  for  religious  and  natural 
freedom  which  are  made — alas!  with  too  slow  success — in  some  of 
the  Italian  states,  kindles  nobl^'  in  many  of  these  poems ;  while  the 
indignation  awakened  by  despotism  and  priestcraft  takes  occaskniaUj 
a  tone  of  cutting  irony.  The  occurrences  of  the  present  war  do  not 
fail  to  arouse  Mrs.  Ogilvy's  admiration  of  heroism,  and  with  that 
admiration,  mingle  deep  concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  heroes,  and 
bitter  reflections  on  the  want  of  forethouo;ht  which  augmented  them. 
But  the  volume  is  far  from  being  tilled  with  subjects  drawn  fram 
public  affairs.  There  are  many  beautiful  and  quiet  home-picturea 
and  poems  of  home-life.  Old  legends  are  well  sung  in  modem  vena. 
Natural  scenery  and  continentsd  cities  are  brought  before  us  by 
graphic  touches.  Striking  thoughts  are  often  happily  and  tersely 
expressed ;  and  there  is  a  vividness  of  fancy  throughout  the  book, 
which  keeps  the  reader  constantly  awake  to  its  charm.  Many  of  the 
poems  are  very  musical  in  their  flow,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
Mrs.  Ogilvy  lias  scarcely  given  to  her  thoughts  expression  worthy  of 
them.  Hers  is  true  poetry,  certainly,  but  it  is  of\en  ver}'  far  from 
coming  up  to  Coleridge's  requisition  of  '*  the  best  words  best  placed." 
That  this  defect,  though  serious,  does  not  deprive  the  booK  of  its 
value,  is  proved  to  ourselves  convincingly  by  the  regret  with  which 
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^^'c■  titiislK-il  its  peruaal.  For  tlio  nake  of  iiiore  of  those  generous 
sentiments  and  tnilv  human  thoughts,  we  would  gladlj'  have  home 
longer  with  here  and  there  a  flat  tine  or  an  undignvned  phrsM.  We 
hare  not  space  for  extracts,  or  we  could  tronacribe  mahjr  poems  m- 
di<rative  of  the  kindlj  and  sorrowful  feelingB  with  whuA  nie  author 
regards  the  woes  of  our  race,  and  we  rejoice  to  obserre  iDtimations 
of  those  religious  hopes,  in  the  light  of  which  alone  eah  the  ajmpa- 
thising  heart  endure  to  look  on  the  griefs  of  humanity.  That  Holy 
Book,  the  right  of  all  to  the  perusal  of  which  she  TindicBtee  in  so 
spirited  a  manner,  will  be  to  Mrs.  Ogilyy  both  a  guide  throagh  th« 
mazes  of  life,  and  a  lamp  shedding  its  revealing  rays  on  the  coune, 
otherwise  dark  and  myfitwious,  of  Ood's  dealings  with  niaitkind. 


Two  Summer  Oruitea  with  the  Saltie  Fleet,  m  1654-5  :  heitig  the  Log 
mT  the  Pet  yacht,  8  tone,  B.  T.  T.  C.  By  the  Eev.  Bobart 
Edgar  Hughes,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co.     1656. 

We  find  nothing  uu intelligible  in  this  volume  hut  its  nuthorship.  If 
it  had  pretended  to  bo  the  diary  of  a  rollicking  midahipmau,  we  should 
have  uu<Ier6tood  it;  but,  with  all  its  vivaeity  and  fun,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Edgar  Hughes,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  It  describes  the  cruises  of  a  little 
vessel  "about  ad  loDf^ofi  a  moderate  sized  drawiDg-rooiu, and  scarcely  eo 
iiide  an  a  four-post  bed."  Numerous  were  the  remouhtraiiceB  against 
their  expedition  urged  upon  the  navigators  of  this  tiny  bark.  In  spite 
oftheBchoweTer.theystartedfortheBaltic,  reached  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land in  safety,  Wsitcd  Copenhageu  and  Stoekholm,  dana'd  about  amidst 
the  leviathans  of  tlie  British  war-fleet,  and  witnessed  some  of  the  naval 


L  the  Baltic,  which,  perhaps,  have  been  inadequately 
appreciated.  The  work  pretends  to  no  higher  charaeter  than  that  of 
a  oescription  of  a  frolicsome  pleasure  stroll ;  and  as  such  will  amuse 
if  it  does  not  instruct.  The  author  is  evidently  most  in  his  element 
n-ytfTi  he  is  dei-erihiiig  tho  ernnd  pliciiomenn  of  the  Rcn.  He  no  sooner 
ventures  upon  a  moral — not  to  say  a  religious  reflection-- than  he 
stands  as  completclv  detected  as  the  ancient  warnor  among  the 
work-women.  Mr.  Hughes's  book  may  beguile  a  railway  journey 
through  dull  scenery,  but  we  dare  not  prognosticate  wr  it  any 
higher  degree  of  success. 


The  Lifr  of  Jeimue  d' Alhret.  (^ueen  of  yavarre.  From  numerous 
unpublithed  »o'ircr».  itictuitiu'/  manuKripl  doeumenU  in  the  BibUu- 
thtque  Imperialf.  aiul  Ihe  Arrbivfs  Evpamioleg  de  Litnancae.  By 
Martha  \VaIker  Vrwr,  autlior  of  tlie  "  Life  of  Marguerite  d' Angou- 
luijie."      -^vuU.      I,i.mloii  :   ITiirsl  ami  Bhu-kat,     IS-w, 

It  has  lately  become  common  for  female  authors  to  adopt  as  their 
subjects  the  lives  and  reigns  of  queens ;  and  in  the  work  before  us, 
the  life  of  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Navarre  is  depicted  by  the  same 
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pen  which  had  previously  ^Titten  the  biography  of  her  mother, 
Marguerite  d'Angouleme.  The  writer  has  availed  herself  with  no 
Hmall  research  of  a  number  of  sources  of  historical  information 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  public.  Among  these  are  the  Spanish 
archives  of  Limancas,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale, 
and  the  Cottonian  and  Harleian  collections  of  MSS.  in  the  JBritish 
Museum.  The  work  details  all  the  political  intrigues  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  courts  of  that  age,  and  more  especially  that  tacit  history 
of  the  Eeformation  in  France,  in  which  the  blood  of  martvrs  was 
profusely  sown,  and  proved  in  the  result  to  have  been  the  seed  of  the 
church.  The  reign  of  the  Queen,  of  Navarre  was  undoubtedly 
marked  by  ordinances  as  favourable  to  public  morality  as  any  mere 
ordinances  can  be.  At  the  same  time,  her  views  of  Beligious  freedom 
— which  she  loved  better  than  she  understood — were  characterized  by 
all  the  cruelty  and  short-sightedness  of  an  age  in  which  the  most 
enlightened  minds,  newly  recovered  from  the  bUndness  of  popery,  saw 
"  men  as  trees  walking."  In  a  letter  to  the  Viscount  de  Gourdon, 
bearing  date  1571,  she  says :  "  It  is  my  resolve  that  the  Iteformed 
religion  shall  remain  dominant  throughout  my  sovereignties;  all 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  practices  being  from  henceforth  sup- 
pressed. It  is  my  will  that  all  my  subjects  throughout  my  dominions 
shall  attend  la  preche  under  certain  penalties ;  and  that  all  persons 
who  absent  themselves  from  the  holy  communion  more  than  once 
without  good  and  reasonable  excuse,  shall  suffer  banishment.'*  The 
narrative  of  the  pious  death  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  subsequent  and 
ever  execrable  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  on  what  is  called  the  Eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  closes  a  work  which  is  written  with  much  care  and 
clearness,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  minuter  history  of 
that  momentous  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  makes  the  sixteenth 
century  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  religion. 


Joseph  Kinghorn^  ofNorivich.  A  Memoir.  By  Martin  Hood  Wilkin. 
With  Introductory  Chapter,  Preface,  &c.,  by  Simon  Wilkin,  F.L.S. 
Norwich :  Fletcher  and  Alexander.     1855. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-two  years  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Kinghom 
deprived  the  religious  world  of  an  able  minister  and  a  highly  valuable 
and  excellent  man.  It  will  appear  strange  that  after  so  long  an 
interval  an  extended  memoir  of  Mr.  Kinghom  should  be  presented  to 
the  public;  and  on  some  accounts  we  cannot  but  view  this  publication 
with  considerable  regret.  A  brief  memorial  of  so  excellent  a  man 
would  have  been  received  by  the  public — especially  had  it  appeared 
twenty  years  ago — with  pleasure  and  gratitude,  while  the  work  oefore 
us  will,  we  fear,  excite  but  the  faintest  interest.  It  originates  in  a 
fact  which  is  thus  stated  by  the  editor :  "  My  revered  friend  on  hia 
decease  had  committed  to  my  care  some  five  thousand  letters  and 
notes,  var\  iiij;  in  character  from  the  brief  note  of  invitation  to  the 
folio  sheet  of  closely  written  and  closely  thought  theological, 
philogical,  and  philosophical  discussion.     Mr.  Kinghom  could  not 
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have  made  a  more  indiscriminate  and — as  it  turns  out — a  more  unfor- 
tunate testamentary  disposal.     The  Memoir,  extending  to  nfearly  five 
hundred  pages,  consists  almost  entirely  of  letters  written  both  by  and 
to  Mr.  Kinghom,  of  which  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  not  one  in 
twenty  deserved  publication,  while  many  of  them  are  so  utterly  trivial 
as  to  make  us  leel  that  the  waste-paper  basket  has  been  unjustly 
robbed  of  its  humble  dues.     The  main  circumstance  of  the  case  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Kinghom  confided  his 
papers,  was  a  worthy  and  excellent  man.     Of  his  literary  ability  the 
reader  may  judge  from  the  following  sentence  in  his  introduction, 
from  which  we  glean  the  fact  that  he  had  a  son,  and  which  the  reader 
may  study  and  interpret  at  his  leisure :  "  But  the  labour,  however,  I 
found  to  be  very  heavy,  and  years  were  therein  consumed.     But 
other  and  younger  help,  more  zealous,  was  at  hand  ;  as  years  passed 
by,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  when  a  mere  child,  took  very 
great  interest  in  these  letters,  and  I  was  cheered  on,  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  entreated  by  all  means  to  proceed  with  the  work."     With  the 
perspicuity  of  this  passage  the  literary  judgment  and  taste  of  the  two 
Editors  are  quite  on  a  par ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  injudicious 
than  the  selection  they  have  made  from  their  materials,  unless  it  is 
the  publication  of  any  of  them.      We  find,  indeed,  in  this  corre- 
spondence many  judicious  observations   and  many  expressions   of 
pious  sentiments ;  but,  bad  as  the  world  is,  if  all  such  were  to  be 
perpetuated  by  publication,  we  might  truly  say  with  the  Evangelist 
that  we  suppose  the  whole  world  would  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written.    At  page  97  we  find  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kinghom  from 
his  father,  consisting  of  only  fourteen  lines,  and  evidently  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  lesson  on  style,  will 
probably  amuse  the  reader :  "  I  approve  of  your  endeavouring  to 
improve  your  style,  provided  you  do  not  lose  perspicuity  for  pedantry, 
nor  change  plainness  and  theology  for  the  flowers  oi  phraseology  ; 
a  good  style  where  elegance  and  ease,  plainness  and  perspicuity  unite, 
and  gently  glide  in  soft  persuasion  white  reason's  listening  ear  catches 
the  flowing  accents,  and  willing,  yields  its  full  assent  to  the  evidence 
of  truth,  is  highly  commendable  to  be  studied  for  its  valuable  use.'* 
We  will  not  be  hard  upon  the  memory  of  the  respectable  old  gentle- 
man who  wrote  this  well-meant  twaddle,  because  he  probably  could 
not  have  imagined  that  any  one  would  be  found  so  foolisli  as  to  publish 
it.     At  page  224  we  meet  with  another  strange  instance  of  editorial 
incompetency.     "We  subjoin,"  says  the  Editor,  "a  note  from  Robert 
Hall  respecting  one  of  his  most  celebrated  sermons.^*    That  which  the 
Editor  mistakes  for  a  sermon  is  Hall's  well-known  pamphlet  on  the 
Ereedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  sole  purport  of  the  author's  note  is  to 
request  Mr.  Kinghom  to  nominate  a  suitable  bookseller  in  Norwich. 
Mr.  Kinghom's  name  derives  its  chief  chance  of  immortality  from  its 
connexion  with  that  of  Robert  Hall  in  the  weU-known  controversy 
on  the  terms  of  communion,  on  the  merits  of  which  we  need  not 
enter.     The  book  itself  is,  doubtless,  destined  to  a  speedy  oblivion, 
and  yet,  as  in  all  such  memorials,  there  are  not  a  few  things  which 
deserve  to  live.    One  of  these  has  fallen  under  our  eye  in  these  pages, 
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and  is  too  good  to  be  omitted.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the 
apostolic  commission,  and  the  anecdote  is  as  follows  : — "  At  a  dinner 
party  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  present,  a  conversation 
arose  respecting  the  duty  of  missionary  exertions,  which  were  opposed 
by  some  clergymen.  An  appeal  was  then  made  to  his  grace,  who  had 
remained  silent,  and  his  characteristic  reply  was — *  as  to  that,  gentle- 
men, you  have  your  marching  orders  in  the  xxviii.  of  Matthew.'  " 


JSmblems  from  Uden.    By  James  Hamilton,  D.D.     London :  James 

Nisbet  and  Co.,  Berners  Street. 

Db.  Hamilton  is  an  artist  whose  pictures  are  full  of  subject,  and 
rich  in  the  variety  of  their  tints ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  multitude 
of  objects  with  which  his  canvas  is  crowded,  and  of  hues  in  which  he 
dips  his  pencil,  his  landscapes  are  never  wanting  in  harmony,  for  in 
all  there  is  one  great  light,  and  from  it  the  many  smaller  sparkling 
and  glancing  lights  take  their  tone,  however  varied  in  colour  may  be 
the  shadows.  The  volume  before  us  is,  as  Dr.  Hamilton's  accustomed 
readers  vrill  expect  from  its  title,  all  glowing  with  the  warmth  of  his 
happy  and  beautiful  Christianity.  His  emblems  are  seven;  "The 
Tree  of  Life  ; "  "  The  Vine ; "  "  The  Cedar ;  "  "  The  Palm  ;  "  *'  The 
Garden  inclosed ; "  "  Harvest  Home  ; "  "  The  Amaranth,  or  Immor- 
tality;" and  on  each  he  gives  a  chapter  of  poetical  mingled  de- 
lineation and  Christian  exhortation.  The  exuberance  of  fancy  and 
figure  which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  this  writer  is  quite  in 
place  here.  The  emblems  he  has  chosen  being  Scripture  ones  •,  are 
almost  inexhaustible  in  their  applications,  and  a  mind  richer  in  the 
perception  of  analogies  than  even  Dr.  Hamilton's  might  come  to  God's 
word  and  find  ever  new  meanings  in  its  beautiful  symbols.  We 
rejoice  to  see  such  a  use  made  of  nature.  We  were  almost  tempted 
to  say,  Nature  rejoices  in  being  so  used.  If  her  every  day  wort  is 
the  sustenance  of  our  bodily  life,  this,  the  refreshment  of  our  spiritual 
being,  is  her  joyous  sabbath  service — the  rehearsal  of  those  higher 
services  yet  to  come,  when  she  shall  ])artake  the  unending  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  and  His  redeemed.  In  striking,  yet  not  inharmonious  con- 
trast with  Dr.  Hamilton's  fertility  of  illustration,  is  his  great  practical- 
ness. No  one  can  lay  down  his  writings  with  the  remark  so  many 
books  call  forth :  "  Very  good,  but  very  vague."  On  the  contrary,  as 
we  turn  his  pages,  a  gleam  of  wise  counsel  or  friendly  warning  often 
falls  directly  on  our  path,  just  at  the  moment  we  want  its  light.  And 
we  think  it  is  this  practicalness  quite  as  much  as  the  brilliance  of  his 
fancy  which  gives  Dr.  Hamilton  such  a  hold  on  his  readers  that  they 
feel  nim  more  like  a  sympathizing  friend  than  an  author,  whom  they 
know  only  in  print.  Very  beautiful  is  Dr.  Hamilton's  delineation  of 
the  Fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Vine."  There 
is  much  depth  of  meaning  in  the  two  little  sentences,  **  Joy  is  love 

*  The  last,  ^  Amaranth ;  or,  Immortality,"  must  not  be  excepted,  though 
it  is  conceal^  fi^)m  the  reader  of  1  Pet.  v.  4,  in  the  Authorized  Yersioni 
"  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadetk  not  atcay  (amaranthine).*' 
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exulting/*  and  *'  Peace  is  love  reposing.'*  Of  the  alleged  power 
of  the  cedar,  on  its  native  mountains,  to  close  its  branches  on  the 
approach  of  snow,  so  as  to  receive  the  falling  flakes  on  the  sides  of  a 
Slender  pyramid,  he  makes  this  touching  use :  ''  It  is  in  a  way  some- 
what sim^ar  that  the  Lord  prepares  His  people  for  trial.  Sometimes 
they  have  a  presentiment  oi  approaching  calamity,  and  are  led  to  cry, 
*  Be  not  far  from  me,  for  trouble  is  near.'  But  often,  and  still  more 
mercifully  the  coming  evil  is  hid,  aud  all  their  preparation  is  unwonted 
heavenly- mindedness.  Like  the  cedar  lifting  up  its  boughs,  they 
lift  up  their  hearts,  and  know  not  that  it  is  their  Lord  putting  them 
in  an  attitude  to  bear  the  storm.  They  feel  a  joy  unspeakable  to- 
day, and  find  the  explanation  in  the  grief  of  the  morrow.  But  still 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  has  strengthened  them,  the  self-devotion  and 
ascending  affections  of  these  preparatory  moments  have  put  them  in 
the  posture  on  which  the  tempest  comes  down  most  lightly."  Dr. 
Hamilton's  mind  is  evidently  cheerful.  Life  seems  a  less  mournful 
thing  when  we  lay  down  one  of  his  books  than  it  did  when  we  took 
it  up  ;  not  because  he  decks  life  with  illusive  colours,  but  because  he 
sets  it  in  the  light  which  shines  from  the  love  of  God  as  seen  in  man's 
redemption.  We  will  close  our  notice  of  this  delightfid  and  valu- 
able little  book  with  one  of  his  cheering  thoughts,  suited  peculiarly 
to  the  mood  of  many  at  the  present  time.  "  If  events  are  not  moving 
to  our  mmd — if  they  do  not  march  to  that  short  jipgle  which  we  call 
harmony, — let  us  remember  that  in  God's  great  anthem  there  are 
breaks  and  pauses,  notes  high  and  low,  and  passagies  very  mournful, 
as  well  as  others  full  of  terrible  majesty,  before  we  come  to  the 
triumphant  outburst  of  the  conclusive  chorus,-' 


Hie  Beauty  of  Holiness,  illustrated  hy  Two  Thousand  Reflective 
Passages,  selected  for  Meditation  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  London : 
W.  White.     1856.     Pp.  viii.,  634. 

Amoko  various  selections  from  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  chiefly  as  devotional  manuals,  we  have  met  with 
none  superior  to  this  in  its  general  appearance  and  elegance  of 
typography.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  containing 
selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  arranged  under  nearly  sixty 
heads  ;  the  second  is  composed  of  passages  from  the  New  Testament, 
under  thirty-two  heads.  The  only  blemish  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
in  the  first  part  a  considerable  number  of  texts  from  the  Apocrypha 
are  inserted.  To  these  we  object ;  not  on  account  of  the  sentiments 
they  express,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  but  because  their 
position  in  this  volum6  places  them  \m  a  level  with  the  great  rule  of 
a  Christian's  faith  and  practice.  In  the  event  of  another  edition  being 
required,  either  let  these  passages  be  omitted,  or  let  it  be  stated  from 
what  sources  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  taken.  We  do  not 
charge  the  compilers  with  an  intention  to  mislead,  but  certainly  few 
Nonconformists,  and  perhaps  not  many  Churchmen,  would  suppose 
that  Tobit,  the  Maccabees,  and  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are 
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some  of  the  "  Sacred  Writings"  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  This  is 
the  more  noticeable,  because  in  the  preface  the  term,  "Inspired 
Volume,"  is  used  as  synonymous  with  the  "  Sacred  Writings,"  thus 
implying  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocrypha,  a  position,  probably,  not 
intended  to  be  maintained,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  says, — "  In  the  name  of  the 
ffoli/  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  of  whose  authority  never  was  any  doubt  in 
the  church." 


Letters  from  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Canada.  By  the  Hon. 
Amelia  M.  Murray.  2  vols.  London:  Parker  and  Son,  West 
Strand.     1855. 

ToTTNG  ladies  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  travel  to  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  they  see  fit,  and  to  seek  to  improve  their  minds  by  a 
more  extended  observation  of  human  nature  than  is  afforded  by  even- 
ing parties  in  Belgravia,  Tyburnia,  &c.,  &c.  As  unquestionable  also  is 
the  right  x)f  the  said  young  ladies  to  commit  their  impressions  to  paper, 
and  transmit  them  from  distant  climes  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home ;  but-  to  publish  their  diaries,  and  thus  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  a  very  different  and  a  much 
more  hazardous  affair.  To  a  family  circle  the  tame  adventures  and 
still  tamer  remarks  and  disquisitions  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Murray 
would  doubtless  be  tolerable  enough,  but,  destitute  as  they  are  of  all 
originality  and  of  all  intellectual  force,  they  are  to  the  public  abso- 
lutely insupportable.  What  matters  it  to  any  intelligent  reader,  male 
or  female,  whether  Miss  Murray  got  her  feet  wet  at  New  Orleans, 
that  Mr.  O.  met  her  unexpectedly  at  the  railway  station  at  Utica ; 
that  the  children  of  Mrs.  W.  are  pretty,  and  apparently  well  brought 
up ;  and  that  a  trip  on  su(5h  and  such  a  river  was  taken  by  Miss 
Murray  alone,  because  her  female  companions  were  afraid  of  rheu- 
matism ?  All  this  is  silly -enough,  but,  there  is  worse  behind.  Among 
the  many  matters  with  which  a  Belgravian  education  has  studded 
the  surface  of  this  lady's  mind,  one  important  principle  seems  to  have 
been  omitted.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  learned  that  a  human 
being,  whether  male  or  female,  does  not  hold  the  rights  of  parent- 
age, marriage,  education,  or  personal  freedom  on  the  tenure  of 
the  colour  either  of  skin  or  hair.  Hence,  she  is,  as  far  as  a  cursory 
recollection  serves  us,  the  only  English  lady,  at  least  of  modem 
times,  who  has  advocated  negro  slavery;  indeed,  she  appears  to 
regard  it  as  a  most  beneficent  institution,  appointed  bv  Providence 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  Christians  of  'an  indefinite  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  Indeed,  Miss  Murray  has  undertaken 
out  and  out  the  defence  of  slavery.  "  The  buying  and  selling  opera- 
tion," she  says,  "  is  certainly  very  unpleasant  and  revolting  to  our 
ideas,  and  the  Whites  here  dislike  it ;  but  it  is  curious  how  very  little 
is  thought  of  the  matter  by  the  Blacks  themselves."  Nay,  Miss 
Murray  informs  us  that  the  most  intelligent  free  Black  whom  she 
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has  met  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  had  not  been  born  a  slave. 
The  sheer  silliness  of  the  authorejs  maj  be  estimated  by  these  cita- 
tions ;  but  if  the  reader  wishes  for  further  evidence  of  that  intellec- 
tual feebleness,  which  should,  in  all  propriety,  have  withheld  her  from 
the  labours  of  authorship,  he  may  find  it  in  the  following  sentence : 
"Last  night  I  went  to  see  the  diorama  exemplifying  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  make  me  more  worthy  than 
I  am  of  work  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  of  all 
literary  productions ;  but  in  vain.  Excepting  the  Parables  and  one  or 
two  stories  in  the  Spectator,  I  never  comd  enjoy  any  thing  allegorical. 
A  brief  allegory  is  very  well,  but  an  allegorical  volume !  I  never 
could  wade  through  it." 


Ilebiffe  flf  %  Pont^. 


The  ALA.BMS  OF  Wab  have  at  length  stjbseded,   it   only 

rOB    AN    INTEBVAL,   AND    THE    NAME    OF    PeaCE    IS    AGAIN    HEABD 

AMIDST  THE  BUSY  HUM  OF  OUB  POPULATION.  When  this  nation 
had  been  stunned  for  months  with  the  sounds  of  war,  and  the  almost 
equally  loud  complaints  of  mal-administration,  suddenly,  on  the  14th 
of  January,  the  British  Empire  was  awakened  to  an  unusual  sense  of 
joy,  by  the  tidings  of  a  prospective  peace.  On  that  day  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Times j  that  Eussia  had  accepted,  without  reservation, 
the  proposals  presented  to  her  through  the  intervention  of  Austria, 
and  the  English  funds,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  announcement, 
registered  a  rise  of  no  less  than  three  per  cent.  The  excitement, 
however,  which  this  intelligence  at  first  produced,  was  subsequently 
modified  by  the  terms  of  the  intelligence  in  which  the  proposals  of 
the  Allies  were  said  to  have  been  accepted  only  as  a  basis  of  nego- 
tiations. Nevertheless,  the  financial  barometer  has  stood  high  ever 
since,  and  the  foresight  of  the  speculators  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
lajtest  intelligence.  It  is  stated  that  the  preliminaries  will  have  been 
signed  by  the  contracting  powers  before  these  pages  are  in  the  press, 
and  that  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  will  immediately  take  place  in 
Paris,  in  which  the  British  Government  will  be  represented  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  £>ussia  by  Baron  Brunow.  The  translation  of  the 
proposed  terms  is  as  follows :  "  I.  Danuhian  Principalities. — Com- 
plete abolition  of  the  Eussian  protectorate.  The  Danubian  Princi- 
palities shall  receive  an  organization  conformable  to  their  wishes,  to 
their  wants,  to  their  interests,  and  this  new  organization,  respecting 
which  the  population  itself  will  be  consulted,  shall  be  recognized  by 
the  contracting  Powers  and  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan  as  emanating 
from  his  sovereign  initiative.  No  State  shall  be  able,  under  any  pre- 
text whatever,  under  any  form  of  protectorate,  to  interfere  in  the 
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question  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  Principalities ;  thej 
shall  adopt  a  definitiye  permanent  system  demanded  by  their  geo^;ra- 
phieal  position,  and  no  impediment  can  be  made  to  their  fortifyinff, 
in  the  interest  of  their  safety,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable, their  territory  against  foreign  aggression.     In  exchange  for 
the  strong  places  ana  territories  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  Kussia 
consents  to  a  rectification  of  her  frontier  with  Turkey  in  Europe.    It 
would  commence  in  the  vicinity  of  Chotym,  follow  the  line  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  extend  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  terminate  at 
Lake  Sasik.     The  line  {trace)  shall  be  definitely  regulated  by  the 
general  treaty,  and  the  conceded  territory  would  return  to  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.     II.  The  Daiutbe,'-'The 
freedom  of  the  Danube  and  of  its  mouths  shall  be  efficaciously  assured 
by   European  institutions,  in  which  the   contracting  Powers  shall 
be  equally  represented,  except  the  particular  positions  of  the  lords  of 
'  the  soil  on  the  banks  (dea  riverains),  which  shall  be  regulated  upon 
the  principles  established  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  re- 
gards the  navigation  of  rivers.     Each  of  the  contracting  Powers  shall 
have  the  right  to  keep  one  or  two  smsdl  vessels  stationed  at  the  mouths 
of  the  river,  destined  to  assure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  rela- 
tive to  the  freedom  of  the  Danube.    ///.  Neutralization  of  the  Black 
^  Sea. — This  sea  shall  be  open  to  merchant  vessels— closed  to  war 
navies  (marines  militaires);  consequently,  no  naval  military  arse- 
nals shall  be  created  or  maintained  there.     The  protection  of  the 
commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  aU  nations  shall  be  assured  in 
the  respective  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions conformable  to  international  law,  and  to  the  customs  sanctioned 
in  such  matters.    The  two  Powers  which  hold  the  coast  engage  them- 
selves to  maintain  only  the  number  of  light  vessels,  of  a  fixed  force, 
necessary  for  their  coast  service.     This  convention,  concluded  sepa- 
rately between  these  two  Powers,  shall  form  part,  as  an  annex,  of  the 
feneral  treaty  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  contracting  parties, 
'his  separate  convention  cannot  be  annulled  or  modified  without  the 
consent  of  1;he  signataries  of  the  general  treaty.     The  closing  of  the 
Straits  will  admit  the  exception  applicable  to  the  stationary  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.     IV.  Christian  Subjects  of  the 
Porte. — The  immunities  of  the  Eayah  subjects  to  the  Porte  shall  be 
religiously  preserved,  without  infringement  on  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  the  Sultan's  crown.     As  deliberations  are  taking  place 
between  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  to 
assure  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  their  religious  and 
political  ri&;hts,  Bussia  shall  be  invited,  when  peace  is  made,  to  asso- 
ciate herself  thereto.     F.  "  The  belligerent  Powers  reserve  to  them 
selves  the  right  which  appertains  to  them  of  producing  in  a  European 
interest  special  conditions  over  and  above  the  four  guarantees.*'     It 
is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  most  conscientious 
opponents  of  war  view  this  prospect  of  peace  with  distrust  and  dis- 
pleasure.    They  are  of  opinion,  and  certainly  that  opinion  is  not  alto- 
f  ether  irrational,  that  another  campais^i  would  so  completely  subdue 
tussia,  as  to  ensure  a  conclusive,  and  perhaps  a  final  peace  to  the 
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Continent  of  Europe.  For  our  own  parts,  while  we  heartily  desire 
the  blessings  of  peace,  we  cannot  but  think  that  one  of  its  conditions 
should  be  that  Eussia  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  war. 

The  besults  of  the  Attsteiait  Concobdat  albeadt  begin  to 
APPEAB.     The  future  servitude  of  the  press,  and  the  consequent  sup- 
pression of  all  popular  intellectual  progress,  is  sufficiently  secured  by 
what  is  implied,  no  less  than  by  what  is  stated,  in  the  following  edict 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to  all  printers  and  booksellers  within 
that  diocese :  "  As  it  is  of  the  last  importance  for  the  intact  preser- 
vation of  our  most  holy  Catholic  faith  and  of  good  morals,  tnat  no 
errors  of  any  description  whatever  should  be  propagated,  in  what- 
soever manner,  by  means  of  books  or  periodicals,  either  printed, 
lithographed,  or  engraved,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  fidthful 
should  not  be  incited  or  led  by  the  same  into  evil  habits,  we  have 
repeatedly,  urged  by  our  archi-episcopal  duties,  publicly  deplored  the 
deplorable  licence  existing  in  this  respect,  and  have  energeticaUy 
called  upon  the  faithful  to  abstain  from  the  lecture  of  bad  writings, 
and  from  looking  at  or  buying  licentious  publications,  and  we  have 
vividly  pointed  out  to  all  printers  or  vendors  of  such  articles  the 
grievous  damage  they  were  doing  to  their  own  souls,  and  to  the  souls 
of  others,  by  propagating  such  species  of  books,  print,  or  pictures, 
even  by  simply  exposing  them  to  the  public  view,  and  thereby  trans- 
gressing the  sacred  regulations  of  the  Index  as  regards  prmts  and 
the  publishing  trade.    Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  Concordat  hap- 
pily concluded  between  the  Holy  See  and  our  most  august  Emperor, 
not  only  is  the  remembrance  of  our  duty  of  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  press  furbished  up  anew,  as  expressed  in  the  9th  article — *  The 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  local  priests  are  to  exercise  freely  their 
own  authority  to  condemn  with  censure  books  detrimental  to  religion 
and  to  good  morals,  and  to  keep  back  the  faithful  from  reading  the 
same' — but  we  are  promised  the  full  support  of  the  secular  authorities 
to  withdraw  these  same  pernicious  objects  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  to  prevent  their  sale  throughout  the  empire ;  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  same  article :   *  But  the  government  also  will  pro- 
vide every  necessary  remedy  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  such  books 
in  the  empire.'     We,  acting  in  concert  with  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  reverend  clergy  of  Lombardy,  our  suffragans,  firmly  resolved  to 
care  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  beloved  diocesans  by  preventing 
to  the  best  of  our  endeavours  the  abuse  of  the  press,  and  thereby  to 
fulfil  our  bounden  duty  as  a  faithful  minister  of  that  God  who  will 
one  day  call  us  to  a  strict  account  for  the  souls  entrusted  to  us,  do 
think  the  moment  opportune  to  make  known  this  communication  to 
all  printers,  publishers,  and  all  vendors  of  books  of  every  description, 
and  printsellers  in  our  diocese,  that  they  may  avoid  any  disagreeable 
emergency  or  material  loss  they  might  in  future  have  to  incur: 
That  we,  on  the  grounds  of  the  dogma  of  morality,  and  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  clergy  and  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  will  continue  to  exercise 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  all  periodical  publications  actually  existing,  and 
will  also  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  such  as  may  in  future  appear ;  and 
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that  it  may  serve  as  a  private  warning  to  publishers  of  works  of  a 
pernicious  tendency  towards  religion  and  morals,  that  we  shall  not 
fail  publicly  to  suppress  them  should  they  continue  in  the  same 
spirit,  and,  naving  incurred  ecclesiastical  censure,  declare  them  guilty 
of  propagating  impious  and  heretical  doctrines,  as  well  the  writers  as 
the  prmters  and  promoters  of  the  same ;  nor  Bhall  we  omit  to  implore 
the  aid  of  the  government  authorities  to  suppress  the  same.  That  it 
be  incumbent  upon  all  publishers  or  editors,  as  sons  of  the  church, 
first,  to  submit  to  our  ecclesiastical  revision  the  writings  or  books  of 
whatsoever  description  which  they  intend  to  print  or  reprint,  not 
even  excepting  books  of  piety  and  church  books,  that  they  may 
obtain  the  necessary  permission  thereto ;  and  we  impress  this  obli- 
gation upon  them,  that  they  may  not  have  to  incur  the  loss  that 
would  fall  upon  them  should  we  find  ourselves  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  authorities  for  the  sup- 
pression of  works  already  published.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
booksellers  to  procure  from  our  ecclesiastical  revision  the  permission 
to  sell  books  coming  from  abroad,  unless  such  are  already  publicly 
allowed  to  be  sold."  A  letter  in  a  Sardinian  newspaper,  says :  "The 
Concordat  just  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Holy  See  has  not 
met  with  favour  here.  For  some  days  past  the  words  *  Down  with 
the  Concordat,'  and  similar  sentiments,  have  been  chalked  upon  the 
walls  of  Uhe  archbishop's  palace  by  unknown  hands,  and  are  renewed 
as  fast  as  they  are  wiped  off*  by  the  police."  "  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,^' 
says  another  letter, "  was  given  on  Sunday  week  in  the  Court  Theatre, 
Vienna ;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience,  Domingo,  the  King's 
confessor,  appeared  as  a  mailed  knight.  The  ecclesiastical  censorship 
has  already  Degun.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  revival.  At  a 
party  in  a  gentleman's  house  at  Vienna,  a  dance  was  got  up ;  one  of  the 
guests  volunteered  to  play  a  quadrille  on  the  pianoforte ;  presently  a 
gendarme  entered,  seized  the  musician,  and  took  him  to  prison !  The 
Archbishop  of  Vifenna  had  ordered  that  no  dance-music  should  be 
played  during  Advent."  Again  we  express  our  satisfaction  at  this 
new  aggression  of  the  papal  court.  May  it  proceed  in  the  same 
direction  until,  as  of  old,  in  the  eyes  even  of  its  blind  adherents  its 
iniquity  is  found  to  be  hateful. 

The  pboceedibtgs  against  Aechdeacobt  Detjison  ake  assfmuio 
A  MOBE  sebious  ASPECT.  Proceedings  have  been  taken  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  to  compel  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  writ 
of  mandamus,  to  try  the  archdeacon  on  the  charge  of  heresy  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Ditcher,  to  the  preliminary 
proceedings  in  which  matter  his  Grace  had  given  a  wavering,  and,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  an  unfortunate  consent.  The  trial  of  the  case 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  anomalous  and 
unsound  condition  of  our  church  establishment.  The  powers  of  the 
civil  court  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  archbishop  on  the  other,  seem 
to  be  altogether  vague  and  indeterminate.  Both  the  judges  and 
the  highest  counsel  of  the  day  appear  to  be  all  abroad.  ,  The 
result,  however,  is,  that  the  archbishop  is  now  compelled  by  the 
decision  of  the  highest  civil  court  in  the  realm  to  mstitute  pro- 
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ceedings  which  will  tax  his  fortune  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  embitter  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful  life.  Mean- 
wliile,  difficulties  are  thickening  around  him.  He  is  called  upon 
by  the  conditions  of  his  office,  if  not  by  the  more  stringent  decisions 
of  a  court  of  law,  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion which  every  Christian  must  feel  humbled  at  seeing  mooted  in 
the  present  day.  Looking  to  another  quarter  of  the  Established 
Church,  we  see  that  the  decision  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  cause  of 
Mr.  AVesterton,  the  churchwarden  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and 
Mr.  Beal,  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  of  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  against 
the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Bobert  Liddell,  the  incumbent  of  those  districts, 
has  elicited  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  characteristic  in  its 
bitterness.  Our  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  questions.  "  Perhaps,' ' 
says  his  lordship,  "  you  will  be  surprised  at  my  saying  that  it  is  your 
decision  that  credence  tables  are  illegal,  which  appears  to  me  pregnant 
with  seriotis  consequences.  It  happened  to  myself  a  few  years  ago 
to  have  a  complaint  brought  to  me  against  a  clergyman  for  putting 
a  credence  table  within  the  chancel.  My  judgment  in  that  case 
was, — *  Change  the  name  of  the  table,  hut  let  the  table  itself  remain.^ 
'riiis,  I  really  think,  was  substantially  the  fittest  decision  I  could 
make.  It  gave  a  triumph  to  neither  party ;  that  was  certainly  well ; 
it  was  disagreeable  to  both  parties — that  too,  probably,  was  not  ill.*^ 
"  No,"  says  the  Examiner,  "  it  can  never  be  ill  in  the  judgment  of  our 
Philpotts  to  do  what  is  disagreeable  to  two,  or,  indeed,  to  any  number 
of  parties.  His  is  not  the  weakness  of  endeavouring  to  please  every- 
body ;  to  succeed  rather  in  displeasing  everybody  would  leave  him 
nothing  on  earth  to  desire.  We  can  imagine  his  uneasiness  in  de- 
ciding a  question  lest  he  should  impart  any  contentment.  We  see 
his  care  to  give  both  some  bitters.  What  a  fool  to  him  was  the 
wisest  of  men.  Solomon  did  not  shape  his  celebrated  judgment  so 
as  to  steer  clear  of  a  triumph  to  either  party,  and  to  contrive  to  decide 
what  was  disagreeable  to  both.  Our  Philpotts  in  the  same  place 
would  certainly  never  have  consented  to  make  the  mother  happy. 
What  he  would  have  done  with  the  child,  so  as  to  give  a  triumph  to 
neither  claimant,  and  to  decide  disagreeably  to  both,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  would  have  found  some  way  of 
splitting  the  difference,  so  that  each  party  should  have  had  a  handsome 
share  of  vexation.  The  judgment  of  Philpotts  is  indeed  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon.  The  credence  table  stood  in 
place  of  the  child,  but  there  were  not  two  claimants  for  it,  but  one ; 
the  Puseyite  holding  to  it,  and  the  other,  a  strict  Protestant,  ab- 
horring, and  crying  away  with  it.  How  subtle  the  judgment.  Let 
the  table  remain,  but  change  the  name ;  awarding  the  substance  to 
Puseyism,  the  shadow  to  Protestantism.  It  surpasses  Bishop  Blom- 
lield  s  celebrated  decision  on  the  candle  question.  Let  the  candles 
be  on  the  altar,  but  do  not  light  them."  The  most  remarkable 
point  in  the  bishop's  letter  is,  his  insisting  upon  the  terms, — ^^  the 
oblation  of  the  elements."  This  he  defends  on  those  authorities  to 
which  we  owe  the  prayer  book,  which,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham,  was  designed 
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as  a  compromise  between  the  Boman  Catholics  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Protestants  on  the  other — ^the  articles  being  intended  for  the 
latter,  and  the  offices  for  the  former.  The  phrase  evidently  involves 
the  rankest  popery.  Such  controversies,  however,  will  rage  on  until 
a  wiser,  and,  we  trust,  conclusive  decision  of  the  legisUture  shall 
give  to  all  the  subjects  of  this  country  that  perfect  religiouB  freedom 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  an  absolute  religious  equalily. 

The  Death  oe  Mb.  Josiah  Coin)ER  is  an  event  which  we  could 
not  pass  by  unnoticed,  consistently  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
departed  usefulness  and  excellence.  This  event  occtured  on  the  27th 
of  December,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family,  and  has  occaaioned 
a  void  which  will  long  be  felt  in  the  religious  world.  Few  men,  too, 
have  contributed  more  largely  or  more  variously  to  the  literature,  and 
more  especially  the  Christian  literature,  of  the  age.  The  Patriot^ 
which  he  so  long  edited,  supplies  the  following  particulars  of  his  life 
and  labours  :  Mr.  Conder  was  bom  in  London,  Sept.  17, 1789,  and 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Conder,  bookseller,  and  grandson  of 
Dr.  John  Conder,  President  of  the  Old  College,  Homerton.  At  an 
early  age  he  manifested  that  poetical  genius  and  literary  taste  which 
have  so  highly  distinguished  him.  His  juvenile  poetical  contributions 
to  the  AtheniBum  (Dr.  Aikin's)  and  other  publications  having  attracted 
favourable  notice,  he  published  in  1810  a  small  volume  entitled  "  The 
Associate  Minstrels,*'  as  being  the  joint  production  of  several  friends ; 
aud  this  book  passed  through  two  editions.  In  1814i  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Eclectic  Bevietc,  being  at  that  time  a  publisher  and 
bookseller  in  London.  In  1819,  he  disposed  of  his  business  to  his 
successor,  Mr.  B.  Holdsworth,  and  for  many  subsequent  years 
resided  at  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire,  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
the  management  of  the  Eclectic  Beview  till  1837,  when  he  transferred 
the  proprietorship  to  Dr.  Thomas  Price.  During  the  three  and  twenty 
years  of  Mr.  Josiah  Conder's  editorship  of  that  monthly  journal,  he 
enjojed  the  assistance,  as  regular  or  occasional  contributors,  of 
John  Foster,  Eobert  Hall,  James  Montgomery,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Isaac  Taylor,  Z.  Uwins,  D.D.,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Charles  Marsh, 
and  many  other  literary  celebrities.  In  1818,  Mr.  Conder  published 
his  well-known  work  on  Protestant  Nonconformity,  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  In  1824,  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  James 
Duncan,  of  Paternoster  Bow,  to  edit  the  series,  entitled  "  The  Modem 
Traveller  *'  undertaking,  in  the  first  instance,  to  furnish  the  volume  on 
Palestine.  Ultimately,  however,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  divide  the  labour,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  carry  on  the  entire 
series  in  the  production  of  which,  in  four  or  five  volumes  alone  had 
he  any  literary  assistance.  The  series  of  thirty-three  volumes  was 
completed  in  1830 ;  but  "Italy,"  in  three  volumes,  was  subsequently 
added  in  1831.  In  1832,  Mr.  Conder  was  induced,  on  the  application 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  recently  established  the  Patriot  newspaper, 
to  become  the  editor  of  that  journal,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
sustain  until  his  death. 

The  public atiok  or  Me.  Macaulat's  Thibd  ahd   Foubth 
Volumes  oh  ths  Histosy  or  Ekolaki)  has  by  its  absorbing  interest 
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almost  excluded  from  notice  all  other  events  which  have  transpired 
of  late  in  the  literary  world.  Its  early  success  is  probably  without 
an  example.  Thirty  thousand  copies,  or  sixty  thousand  volumes 
were  subscribed  for  by  the  trade  before  their  publication,  nearly 
three  thousand  copies  of  the  work  having  been  bespoken  by  a  single 
circulating  library.  No  sooner  did  it  see  the  light  than  every  news- 
paper was  teeming  with  paragraphs  selected  from  its  contents ;  and 
altnough  much  disappointment  is  expressed  at  the  slowness  ^of  the 
historian's  progress,  yet  Mr.  Macaulay  has  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
The  fears  of  the  public  lest  the  work  should  be  left  by  its  author  as 
a  brilliant  fragment  have  been  mitigated  by  his  recent  retirement 
from  the  representation  of  Edinburgh  and  frt)m  parliamentary  life. 
This  act  is  interpreted  as  a  dedication  of  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  his  grand  task  ;  and  since  its  occurrence  an  Edinburgh  newspaper 
has  positively  announced  that  the  fifth  volume  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  tfie  printer.  ... 

Aju  iNTERERTiya  ANECDOTE  has  found  its  way  into  public  circula- 
tion respecting  the  two  pro-slavery  volumes  recently  published  by 
the  Honourable  Miss  Murray,  and  noticed  by  us  in  another  part  of 
this  number.  It  is  asserted  that  the  authoress  requested  permission 
to  dedicate  them  to  her  Eoyal  Mistress  ;  but  that,  on  inspecting  the 
proof-sheets,  Her  Majesty  declined  the  request,  and  further  inti- 
mated that  if  the  work  was  published  Miss  Murray  must  resign  her 
position  at  court.  The  authenticity  of  this  statement  has  been 
denied,  but  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  quantum  valeat 

Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  What  next,  and  naxt?"  has 
attached  far  more  attention  than  any  minor  publication  that  has 
recently  appeared.  It  has  been  severely  denounced  by  those  who 
recognize  the  justice  and  importance  ol  the  opposition  which  the 
"Western  powers*  are  offering  to  the  licentious  ambition  of  Eussia. 
Mr.  Cobden's  practical  conclusion  is  as  follows:  "Finally,  not  to 
incur  the  charge  of  vagueness,  I  would  not  risk  the  life  of  an 
Englishman,  or  spend  another  shilling,  for  the  chance  of  the  barren 
triumph  of  extorting  pacific  pledges  from  the  Eussian  government ; 
and  having  come  to  this  determination,  there  would  no  longer  be  an 
obstacle  to  peace.  But  while  attaching  no  value  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  Eussian  ships  exclusively,  I  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  amount  of  naval  force    as  a  .European 

question I   should  endeavour,  then,  on  the  advent  of 

peace,  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  an  approximation,  on  the  part  of 
the  European  Powers  to  the  naval  standard  of  the  United  States, — 
the  country  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  mercantile  tonnage. 
Should  the  close  of  the  war  be  signalized  by  such  a  general  reduction 
of  warlike  armaments  in  Europe  as  would  be  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment, it  would,  in  all  human  probability,  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on 
posterity  ;  and  amid  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  last  two  years, 
diplomacy  might  fairly  claim  for  such  a  peaceful  triumph. the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  mankind.'* 
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EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 


My  attention  has  been  directed  to  two  articles  in  the  Morning 
Advertiser  on  Mr.  Lynch's  "  Rivulet/'  and  to  another  headed 
"  The  Eclectic  Review  for  January."  In  the  latter  a  charge  is 
brought  against  the  writer  of  a  Brief  Notice  in  our  last  number 
for  having  bestowed  unqualified  praise  on  a  work  which  the 
Morning  Advertiser  asserts  to  be  *^  pervaded  by  the  Rationalist 
Theology  of  Germany — which  is  worse  than  the  lowest  kind  of 
Unitarianism,  and  no  better  than  a  modified  Deism;  and  not  to 
have  one  particle  in  it  of  vital  religion  or  evangelical  piety.**  Not 
having  at  that  time  read  Mr.  Lynch's  volume,  I  contented 
myself  with  simply  rebutting  the  charge,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  reviewer,  of  favouring  the  class  of  sentiments  here  attributed 
to  Mr.  Lynch.  But  now,  having  read  the  work,  I  cannot  but 
express  my  utter  astonishment  and  indignant  reprobation  of  the 
reckless  injustice  with  which  Mr.  Lynch  has  been  treated.  His 
poems  abound  with  reference  to  the  Saviour  -y  and  if  his  divinity 
be  not  dogmatically  asserted,  it  is  plainly  implied  by  those 
expressions — reliance  on  Him  for  illumination,  guidance,  and  the 
influences  of  His  Spirit — which  would  be  perfectly  absurd  on  any 
other  supposition.  The  very  first  hymn  recognizes  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification:  I  am 
totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rabid  vehemence  of  the  news- 
paper censor,  unless  on  the  ground  of  extreme  personal  pre- 
judice. My  own  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lynch  is  but  of 
recent  date,  but  I  already  know  enough  of  his  abilities  and 
character  to  admire  his  genius  and  reverence  his  piety.  As  to 
the  Brief  Notice  of  the  "Rivulet"  in  this  Journal,  I  have 
nothing  to  retract  either  on  the  writer's  behalf  or  my  own. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  just  notice  the  curious  thr^t  held 
out  by  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  the  injury  this  journal  will 
sustain,  unless  the  decision  it  has  given  be  revoked.  It  is 
broadly  hinted  that  its  sale  will  be  afiected.  I  rely  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  my  readers  in  the  contempt  I  feel  at  such  a  mode  of 
tampering  with  a  critical  judgment.  Here  is  a  question  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  involving  the  charaAer  of  an  accomplished  man 
holding  a  public  situation  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  we  are 
kindly  told  that  certain  pecimiary  interests  will  sufl*er,  unless 
the  question  be  decided  in  one  way.  I  can  only  infer  that  such 
a  line  of  argument  is  most  familiar  to  the  mental  habits  of  him 
who  employs  it.  If  he  imagines  that  the  editor  of  this  journal 
can  be  moved  by  it,  he  is  egregiously  mistaken.  In  such  a  case 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Ledger — to  the  probable  balance  of 
profit  and  loss — is  as  degrading  to  him  who  suggests  it,  as  it  is 
insulting  to  the  party  whom  it  is  intended  to  affect.      But 
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sordidness  and  calumny  are  such  boon  companions,  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  they  should  ever  be  separated. 

The  Editok  of  the  "Eclectic  Review." 
Jaw.29th,  1856. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  letter  has  been  handed  to  us,  which 
was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  for  insertion  in 
that  paper,  but  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  publish.  It  con- 
tains so  clear  and  temperate  a  view  of  the  matter  at  issue  that 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  leaving  the  case  to  the  judgment 
of  unprejudiced  readers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser, 

Sir, — I  have  for  many  years  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper, 
and  also  of  the  Eclectic  Meview,  and  I  have  often  admired  the  zeal  and 
power  with  which  these  two  organs  have  fought  the  battles  of  religious 
liberty,  and  defended  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  against  the 
invasions  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eationalism  on  the  other. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  sincere  regret  that  I  read  your  article  of  the 
22nd  inst.,  reflecting  on  the  religious  consistency  of  the  Eclectic 
Review.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Lynch' s  poems,  to  which  you  refer,  was 
printed  within  a  few  pages  of  a  brief  review  of  Mr.  Caird's  sermon, 
lately  preached  before  Her  Majesty,  the  insertion  of  which  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  any  critical  work. 

But  your  attack  upon  the  Eclectic  has  led  me  to  examine  Mr. 
Lynch' 8  poems  for  the  first  time,  and  also  to  reperuse  two  critiques 
upon  them  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Advertiser, 

You  say,  "We  have  shown  that  in  Mr.  Lynch's volume  there  is  not 
a  single  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  of  the  Atonement,  of  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  either  in  regeneration  or  in  sanctification,  or  of 
the  mediatorial  office  of  the  Saviour.'* 

And  again,  "  This  volume  which  we  have  proved  to  be  pervaded 
throughout  by  the  Rationalist  Theology  of  Germany,  which  is  worse 
than  even  the  lowest  kind  of  Unitarianism,  and  in  reality  no  better 
than  a  modified  Deism.'* 

In  opening  the  volume,  one  of  the  first  stanzas  that  met  my  eye 
was  the  following : — • 

"My  joy,  when  truest  joy  I  have, 
It  comes  to  me  from  heaven  ; 
My  strength,  when  I  from  weakness  rise, 
Is  of  Thy  Spirit  given."—?.  20. 

On  the  next  page  I  found  the  following  stanzas,  which  I  think  you 
must  admit  do  not  taste  very  strongly  of  rationalism : — 

"A  reasoner  without  love. 
Thy  quivering  ray  forlorn, 
Can  show  the  strange  and  fearful  night, 
But  never  bring  the  dawn. 

Lord,  in  our  musing  heart, 

If  thou  reveal  Thy  Son, 

Upward  the  growing  twilight  strikes, —  ', 

The  morning  has  begun." — P.  2L 
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Art.   I. — Les    Beaux  Arts  ti    V Exposition    Universelle    de   1855. 

Maxime  Du  Camp.     Paris-    1  vol.,  8vo. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  attractive  portions  of  the  recent 
Universal  Exposition  of  Paris,  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  building 
devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts ;  and  as  the  tram  of  thought  inspired  by 
the  examination  of  its  contents  appears  to  be  one  from  which 
much  instruction  may  be  deriv^,  we  hail  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  works  of  the  character  and  tendency  presented  by 
M.  Du  Camp's  notice,  because  they  enable  us  to  explain  our  own 
views,  and  to  discuss  generally  received  opinions,  upon  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  of  inauiry  wnich  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  social  philosopher.  The  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
any  country,  the  taste  of  any  particiJar  period,  or  nation,  is, 
we  believe,  a  much  surer  indication  of  the  tone  of  national 
intellect  prevailing  at  the  precise  period  than  is  usually  suspected. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  exhibition  of  surpassing  national 
excellence  in  Art  are  so  strangely  interwoven  with  those  which, 
in  their  turn,  depend  upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  itself,  that  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  thoroughly 
te  understand  the  former  without  referring  te  the  latter.  More- 
over, we  believe  that  it  is  hardly  possible  correctly  te  appreciate 
the  influence  of  a  lon^  series  of  political  changes,  without  a 
careful  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  artists  have 
endeavoured  te  personify  the  innermost  feelings  of  their  con- 
temporaries.; and  as  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1793  is  making  itself  felt  upon  the  continent  more  distinctly 
now  than  ever,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  study 
the  visible  expression  of  the  change  superinduced  in  the  minds 
of  the  French  people  by  the  great  social  movement  still  in 
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and  chiaro  oicuro  of  Wright  and  Reynolds,  even  of  Cipriani  and 
Angelica  Kaufi&nann,  were  as  superior  to  the  similar  qualities 
of  the  French  artists  we  have  named,  as  their  drawing  and  com- 
position were.  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans  of  the 
middle  and  latter  end  of  the  last  centurywere  equally  beneath 
criticism.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Diderot,  Winckelmann,  Lessing, 
and  Mengs,  at  this  precise  period,  promulgated  the  theoretical 
doctrines  or  opinions  upon  Art  which  have  led  to  the  diffiisal  of 
a  better  taste ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  spectdations  of  writers 
can  be  considered  to  influence  the  modes  of  thought  of  an 
epoch. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  architecture  in  France  should  not 
have  suifered  so  much  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  taste  which 
prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  as  the  sister  arts.  The 
buildings  erected  during  the  earlier  years  of  that  infamous  reien 
were,  it  is  true,  of  a  merit  little  superior  to  that  observable  in  ttie 
paintings  of  the  same  period ;  and  the  chateaux  of  Choissy  le  Boi, 
of  Sceaux,  and  the  Hotel  de  Rohan  were  worthy  pendants  of  the 
productions  of  Vanloo  and  his  contemporaries.  But  towards  1760 
a  revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  French  architecturei 
imder  the  guidance  of  Gabriel  and  Soufflot  at  first,  of  Servandoni, 
Blondel,  Moreau,  Antoine,  and  Chalgrin,  after  him:  and  the 
separation  between  engineering  and  architecture  was  effected 
ostensibly  at  this  period,  by  the  fotmdation  (in  1740)  of  the 
school  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  by  M.  Trudaine,  Inspector  of 
Finances,  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  of  French  engineers, 
Perronnet.  Whatever  faults  may  be  foimd  with  the  details  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  Garde  Meuble,  St.  Sidpice,  the  Monnaie,  the  inner 
court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  Hotel  St.  Florentin,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  to  those  buildings  the  praise  of  possessing  a  strongly 
marked  imity  of  design,  a  picturesqueness  of  effect,  and,  to 
use  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  painters,  a  breadth  and  freedom 
of  handling.  The  Garde  Meuble  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Europe,  and  it  forms  a  startling  contrast  with  the 
other  outward  expressions  of  national  intellect  at  the  precise 
period  of  its  erection,  as  marked  as  that  presented  by  the 
bridges  of  Neuilly,  of  If  antes,  and  of  Orleans.  That  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  these  buildings  must  have  been  a  better 
and  truer  manifestation  of  the  tendency  of  society  in  general 
seems  to  us  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  movement  thus 
originated  did  not  remain  isolated  or  fruitless.  By  degrees,  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  France,  began  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  fashion  and 
conventionality,  and  Vien,  Joseph  Vemet,  and  De  Boissieux, 
produced  works,  which  it  it  is  now,  alas !  too  much  the  fashion 
to  neglect.    M.  Du  Camp  does  not  allude  to  these  artistSi  even 
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by  name,  though  they  marked  a  singular  period  of  transition, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  shadowed  forth  the  strange 
turmoil  and  excitement  which  had  then  so  profoundly  upstin^ 
the  uttermost  depths  of  the  human  race.  Both  historians  and 
writers  upon  Art  treat  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  the  interval 
between  the  middle  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  a  degree  of  carelessness  hardly  con- 
ceivable, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  subsequent  moral  earthquake  was  influenced  t<r  a  wonderful 
extent  by  their  tone.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
changes  superinduced  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  the  fact  that 
David  himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  Vien,  whose  influence  and 
counsels  were  felt  even  towards  the  latter  period  of  the  Consulship, 
renders  it  still  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  permanent  effect 
produced  by  the  master  should  have  been  so  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  consideration  of  the  greater  glories  of  the  pupil.  We  would  add 
here,  that  the  state  of  architecture  in  England  about  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  from  presenting  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  France,  as  satisfactory  to  our  national  vanity  as  that 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Gibbs,  Hawksmoor,  and 
Chambers,  the  Adamses,  and  Athenian  Stuart,  were,  no  doubt,  men 
of  great  learning  and  talent ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  compared,  on 
the  score  of  originality  of  genius,  or  knowledge  of  effect,  with  the 
French  architects  before  named.  Nor  can  the  newly  formed 
class  of  English  engineers  claim  at  this  period  credit  for  the 
transcendent  excellence  they  subsequetly  achieved ;  for  Myhie 
can  hardly  be  compared  to  Perronnet,  nor  can  Smeaton  be 
ranked  above  De  Cessart,  or  Lamblardie,  or  Coulomb. 

Guizot  observed  in  his  "  Etudes  sur  les  Beaux  Arts,"  that  they 
(the  Fine  Arts)  were,  "  like  the  literature  of  any  country,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  morals,  manners,  and  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed ;"  and  it  would  form  a  subject  for  speculations  of  the  great- 
est theoretical  and  practical  interest,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the 
nature  and  manner  of  this  action.  The  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
England  and  on  Continental  Europe  at  the  period  we  have  referred 
to  (viz.,  that  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  may  point  a  moral  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  philosopher ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  us,  the  school  of 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Barrj%  corresponded  with  that  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Reid,  and  Adam  Smith ;  whilst  in 
France,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  were  the 
contemporaries  and  pendants  of  Watteau  and  Greuze.  What 
secret  sympathy  is  there  between  these  various  manifestationa 
of  the  human  mtellect  ?  How  do  the  conditions  which  favoiir 
the  development  of  one  description  of  genius,  of  one  phase  of 
intellect,    affect    the    expression    of    others  ?      Is    there    any 
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necessary  sjoiclironisin  in  the  epochs  of  excellence  of  the  innu- 
merable faculties  of  the  human  mind,  or  are  they  dependent 
upon  conditions  varying  with  the  modes  in  which  those  facul- 
ties display  themselves?  To  us,  it  appears  that  the  latter 
supposition  is  decidedly  the  truer;  but  the  question  then 
intrudes  itself,  as  to  what  are  the  extraneous  circumstances 
which  develope  or  retard  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  of 
the  paths,  in  any  of  the  pursuits  by  means  of  which  the  intelleot 
of  a  particular  period  seeks  to  create  to  itself  a  visible  exponent  P 
It  is  thus  that  mquiries  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Arts  or 
literature  of  a  nation  become,  to  us,  at  least,  endowed  with  an 
interest  far  beyond  that  which  they  themselves  would  appear  to 
merit ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  both  are  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  M.  Du  Camp  for  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  before  him,  and  to  attach  a  degree  of 
importance  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  lately  collected  in  Paris, 
which  the  works  themselves  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  justified. 
This  remark,  however,  must  only  be  received  as  applying  to  the 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  various  works  of 
Art,  not  by  any  means  as  applying  to  our  estimation  of  their 
artistic  excellence  in  matters  of  composition,  handling,  or  other 
practical  details.  It  is  the  more  decidedly  applicable  in  this 
restricted  sense,  because  the  characteristic  style  of  any  parti- 
cular nation  or  period  depends  more  upon  the  innermost  feeUngs, 
the  deepest  seated  convictions  of  the  dwellers  therein,  than  upon 
the  mechanical  or  traditional  excellence  which  may  be  retained 
in  the  modes  of  their  external  representation.  There  has  been, 
indeed,  much  minute  criticism  upon  the  class  of  subjects  M.  Du 
Camp  has  lately  suggested  for  discussion ;  a  broad  pnilosophical 
view  of  them  is  still  wanting,  notwithstanding  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  most  vital  phenomena  of  the  social  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  great  errors  usually  committed  by  critics  in  their 
estimation  of  the  artistic  excellence  of  a  particular  period  consists 
in  their  attributing  to  individuals  a  degree  of  power  and  influ- 
ence they  are  very  mr  indeed  from  possessing  in  fact.  Men  of  the 
greatest  genius  receive  their  impress  from  the  state  of  society 
around  them,  far  more  than  they  communicate  their  own 
character  to  an  epoch.  The  change  which  came  over  French 
Art  about  1794,  we  believe  was  far  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
singular  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  period  than  to  any 
influence  exercised  by  David,  great  and  original  as  he  was. 
Everybody  then  turned  with  a  species  of  fond  adoration  to  the 
theatricarportraits  of  Greek  and  Roman  statesmen  recorded  by 
Plutarch  and  the  other  historical  romance  writers  of  antiquity ; 
and  so  far  had  this  love  for  the  supposed  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Rome  extended,  that  men  assumed  their  names  and  endeavoured 
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to  imitate  their  conduct  when  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of 
their  timea.  Society  in  France  strove  to  model  itself  in  the 
fashion  of  the  half-clad,  partially  civilized,  but  energetic,  nations 
of  antiquity ;  David  did  but  express — visibly,  and  tamely,  too,  in 
our  opinion, — ^the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
immediate  contact,  and  the  singular  abandonment  of  all  his 
previous  political  convictions  which  he  offered  to  the  rising  sun  of 
the  modem  Caesar,  proves  to  us  that  he  must  have  been  deficient 
in  the  sincere  vital  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  he  had  es- 
poused, but  which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  make  con- 
verts. David's  merit  was,  no  doubt,  great,  insomuch  as  he  showed 
the  way  to  emancipate  society  from  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  schools  of  Art  established  under  the  former  system.  But  the 
road  had  been,  to  a  cei'tain  extent,  smoothed  before  him  by  his 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  he 
himself  stopped  short  of  the  discovery  of  the  real  tendency  of 
his  own  age— of  the  true  meaning  of  the  change  then  beginning 
to  exhibit  itself.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  1793,  was  not  to  revive  the  imitation  of  classical 
antiquity,  already  unsuccessfully  attempted  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  had,  and  still  has,  a  far  deeper 
import,  whether  that  be  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  though  David 
judged  rightly,  so  far  as  he  thought  men  were  prepared  for  and 
desirous  of  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  the  debased  monarchical 
school  of  Art,  just  as  they  sought  to  cast  aside  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  the  old  form  of  government ;  yet  he  erred  in  endea- 
vouring to  revive  a  taste  for  a  style  of  painting  which  certainly 
had  no  relation  to  the  past,  present,  or  future  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  his  nation.  "  Every  revival,"  says  M.  Cousin, 
very  justly,  "  is  a  step  backwards,"  whether  to  the  so-called  clas- 
siced,  or  to  mediaeval  Art;  and  by  a  wise  law  of  nature  it 
appears  that  everv  such  revival  is  bom  sterile,  so  to  speak.  The 
semi-paganism  oi  the  sixteenth  century  produced  nothing  which 
can  be  considered  to  have  resembled  a  really  vital,  living  style. 
David's  return  to  the  adoration  of  the  mythical  Lycurgua, 
Romulus,  and  Brutus — as  they  appeared  to  the  world  before 
recent  criticism  had  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  their  real 
importance,  and  had  stripped  the  tales  of  Livy  and  Plutarch  of 
their  adventitious  interest — David's  return  to  the  adoration  of 
these  men  was  equally  devoid  of  the  principles  requisite  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  lasting  school.  He  and  his  friends  of  the 
Terror  i^ored  the  effect  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  modifi- 
cations m  men's  minds  produced  by  the  long  and  stormy 
period  between  the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  their  own 
days.  They  strove,  thank  God,  in  vain  !  to  carry  men  back  to 
the  morals  and  principles  of  the  earliest  and  most  savagely 
energetic  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  republicaniim,  alter 
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Franoe  had  for  years  been  ei^posed  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  the  Bourbons.  French  history,  French  literature,  and 
French  Art,  since  then,  have  shown  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
reverse  suddenly  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  an  ancient 
and  corrupt  nationality. 

We  would  observe,  parenthetically,  that  it  is  far  too  much  the 
£Eishion  at  present  to  ignore  the  benefits  rendered  to  France  by 
the  government  of  Louis  XYI.,  imquestionably  one  of  the  best 
and  most  conscientious  of  French  monarchs.  Amongst  the 
social  changes,  the  merit  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  attributed 
by  recent  authors  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  but  which  pro- 
perly speaking  ought  to  be  attributed  to  his  amiable  though 
unfortunate  predecessor,  may  be  cited  the  reform  of  the  civil 
codes,  and  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system.  The  glory 
of  the  man  who  enforced  these  alterations'  nas  effaced  that  of 
their  designer  :  just  as  the  completion  of  some  of  the  works  at 
Havre,  Cherbourg,  &c.,  by  the  first  consul,  enabled  him  to  in- 
scribe his  name  upon  works  began,  and  considerably  advanced, 
under  the  care  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  fact,  M.  Du  Camp's  opinions,  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  David  school,  are  precisely  the  same  as  our  own,  and  the 
difference  between  him  and  ourselves  consists  in  this  only,  that 
he  appears  to  have  considered  David  to  have  possessed  a  dis- 
tinctive influence  upon  the  creation  of  the  peculiar  artistic  ex- 
pression of  his  age,  whereas  we  believe  that  he  only  received 
and  personified  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  M.  Du  Camp, 
however,  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  when  once  the  example 
had  been  given,  when  an  artist  of  merit,  and  one  inspired  by  a 
strong,  though  alas,  but  a  temporary  love  for  liberty,  had  struck 
out  a  new  path,  the  whole  French  school  of  artists  mustered  to 
itself  heart  of  grace  to  cast  aside  the  traditions  of  the  affected, 
and  ridiculous  style  which  had  so  recently  prevailed.  For  a 
time,  the  theatrical  attitudes,  the  academical  drawing,  and  the 
crude  colouring  David  had  rendered  fashionable,  were  imitated 
by  a  crowd  of  servile  copyists — **  snobs,'*  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  say,  in  their  pecidiar  vocation.  Few,  however,  could 
attaiu  the  wonderful  skill,  the  truthfulness,  and  the  excellence  of 
some  of  David's  paintings,  such  as  the  three  masterpieces  cited 
by  DuCamp,  the  "Marat  assassin^,"  the  portrait  of  PiusVIL,  and 
the  "  Coronation  of  Napoleon  I."  The  names  of  Gerard,  Guerin, 
Girodet,  ^Vusiaux,  Meynier,  Vermay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  ad- 
mired too  much  in  their  day,  are  now  nearly  forgotten ;  and 
though  the  pictures  of  Baron  Gros  still  occupy  a  place  in  men's 
minds  (harcUy  commensurate  with  their  physical  dimensions,  it  is 
true),  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  they  can  be  considered  to 
possess  the  merit  Du  Camp  endeavours  to  attribute  to  them,  of 
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being  truly  bold,  modem,  and  truthfiil.     Gros,  like  many  others 
of  Ha  contemporaries,  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the  immediate 
contact  with  Napoleon  the  Great,  to  be  able  to  perceive  that 
amidst  the  glitter,  the  din,  and  the  strife,  which  were  so  essential 
to  the  existence  of  that  wonderful  man,  society  was  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  working  forth  the  solution  of  the  great  moral 
problems  forced  upon  its  attention  by  the  events  attending  upon 
the  overthrow  of  so  much  of  popular  creeds,  of  organized  govern- 
ment as  had  disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  storm.     Gros 
believed  in   Napoleon,   and  has  produced  very  characteristic 
representations  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  eventml  history  ;  but 
his  style  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  period  which  inspired 
it,  or  to  become  a  model  to  his  successors.     His  drawing  is 
exaggerated,  his  composition  affected  and  theatrical — ^like  his 
hero — ^his  colouring  is   often   singularly  impleasant,   and  his 
chiaro  oscuro,  haxsh  and  repulsive.     The  pictures  cited  by  Du 
Camp  as  his  model  works  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  referred  to  as 
confirmations  of  our  objections ;  and  none  but  a  Frenchman,  or 
a  student  of  one  of  our  government  schools  of  design,  could,  we 
believe,  regard  with  pleasure,  such  works  as  "  Les  Pestifer^s  de 
Jaffa,''  "  La  bataille  d'Eylau,''  or  "  La  bataille  d'Aboukir."    The 
fearful  butcheries,  the  terrible  sufferings  of  "  la  grande  guerre"  are 
it  is  true,  therein  represented  with  pamful  exactness :  but  is  this 
the  province  of  true  art,  is  it  thus  that  the  innermost  soul  of  an 
epoch  is  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations  ?    Alas  !  at  all 
tunes  men  have  been  ready  enough  to  worship  their  greatest 
scourges.     It  is  not  the  business  of  the  real  artist,  in  whatever 
branch  he  may  practise,  in  modem  society  at  least,  to  exalt  the 
warrior's  fame,  for,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  necessary  evil  in  the 
singularly  confused  state  of  the  moral  world.     His  sphere  is  to 
represent  scenes  which  prove  that  he  identifies   himself  with 
man  in  all  his  phases,  and  in  all  his  conditions :  **  humani  nihil 
k  se  alienum  put  are ;  "  and  the  painter  who,  like  Gros,  could 
find  no  pleasure  in  other  scenes  than  war  and  blood  shedding 
might  suit  the  fashion,  or  the  court,  of  a  day;  but  he  must 
rapidly  disappear  from  public   estimation  when  men  dare  to 
thmk  for  themselves.     Moreover,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  no  one  attempted  to  appear  in  pubHc  but 
upon  stilts,  so  to  speak,  and  Gros  suffered  from  the  contagion  of 
the  atmosphere  aroimd  him ;  his  style  was  an   improvement 
upon  that  of  David,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  radically  false,  and 
wnatever  M.  du  Camp  may  say,  is  now  despised  and  rejected 
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the  taste  and  fashion  of  a  cfav,  but  he  could  not  divine  the 
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tendencies  of  his  ages ;  and  so,  when  the  tastes  of  his  country- 
men changed,  he  was  forgotten,  and  left  to  point  the  old  moral, 
that  the  true  artist  looks  more  to  the  future,  than  to  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  mob,  whether  they  call  themselves  critics  or  not. 

About  this  period — that  is  to  say,  that  of  the  consulship  and 
the  empire — architecture  in  France  had  assimied  a  character 
singularly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  leading  poli- 
tical events  then  taking  place.  It  was  stiff,  grandiose,  with  an 
affectation  of  colossal  massiveness  and  simplicity,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  rather  marked  by  a  learned  revival  of  the 
obsolete  forms  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  by  any  attempt  to 
suit  the  constructions  then  erected  to-  the  habits,  modes  of 
thought,  or  wants  of  modem  times.  The  abattoirs  of  Paris  and 
the  Halle  aux  Yins,  formed  glorious  exceptions  to  this  remark ; 
and  to  this  day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cite  any  buildins^s  of 
superior  merit  to  them,  whether  as  regards  their  pictur^ue 
efltect,  or  their  adaptation  to  their  particular  purposes.  Such 
btdldings  as  the  Madeleine,  the  Bourse  as  originally  designed, 
the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  &o.,  were  however  much  truer  specimens 
of  the  taste  of  the  empire,  and  who  now  would  attempt  to  justify 
or  praise  them  ?  The  fact  is,  that,  under  the  censorship  and 
tyranny  of  the  emperor,  no  one  daxed  to  think  for  himseli^  or  to 
expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  classed  by  that  inexplicable 
assemblage  of  greatness  and  meanness  as  an  '^  Idecdogue." 
According  to  P.  L.  Courrier,  originality,  without  orders,  was 
not  allowed  even  in  war  ;  still  less  would  it  have  been  tolerated 
in  peaceful  occupations,  which  If apoleon  despised.  Consequently, 
although  architecture  in  France  reflected  faithftdly  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  modem  Caesar  (how  strangely  like  to  the 
ancient  destroyer  of  republican  history,  in  his  fortunes,  and  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  dynasty),  its  professors  failed  to  discover,  or 
embody,  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  so, 
in  their  turn,  they  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  had  themselves 
passed  away,  or  their  inspiration  had  been  withdrawn.  Chalgrin 
had  made  his  reputation  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he 
sundved  to  commence  the  Arc  de  TEtoile ;  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  his  youth  and  of  his  old  age,  however,  the  names  of  Gon- 
douin  and  of  Louis  will,  we  believe,  be  recollected,  when  those  of 
Percier  and  Fontaine  are  forgotten ;  even  that  of  Poyet  is  now 
hardly  remembered. 

Literature  was  equally  under  a  cloud  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  for  the  persecutor  of  Madame  de  Stael  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  encourage  independence  of  thought.  Andr^ 
and  Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  Ducis,  and  Delille  were  relics  of 
a  state  of  civilization  antecedent  to  either  the  Republic  or  the 
Empire ;  and  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the  period  during 
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progress.  At  the  same  time  we  may  be  allowed  to  extend  our 
inquiry  (without  any  attempts  at  dogmatizing,  be  it  obeerved,) 
to  the  general  causes  which  tend  to  the  development  of  national 
taste. 

M.  Du  Camp,  before  entering  on  the  description  of  the  works 
of  Art  exhibited  in  the  late  "  world's  fair,'  (as  sights  of  the 
description  of  the  Universal  Exposition  are,  perhaps,  apUy 
named,)  takes,  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  introduction,  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  history  of  Art  in  his  own  country,  whichy 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  correct  enough,  but  which  errs,  beciBtuse  it  is 
not  sufficiently  general.  Frenchmen  rarely  see  beyond  the 
horizon  of  their  own  country ;  Parisians  are  even,  as  a  general 
rule,  more  exclusive  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  so  M.  Du  Camp  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  seeking  his 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  solely  amongst  the  artists  of  the  French 
court;  and,  more  strangely  still,  he  has  only  referred  to  the  state 
of  national  taste  as  eidiibited  by  the  painters.  It  is  true,  that 
the  professors  and  the  practitioners  of  the  latter  class  of  Art  in 
France  were,  in  those  days,  of  the  most  contemptible  description, 
and  M.  du  Camp  very  justly  and  very  bitterly  contrasts  the 
brilliancy  of  the  French  school,  as  represented  by  Yonet, 
Santerre,  Le  Seur,  Le  Brun,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Ghispar 
and  Nicholas  Poussin,  and  Claude  de  Lorraine,  with  the 
affected  elegance  and  vapid  pretensions  of  such  men  as  Yanloo, 
Watteau,  Lancret,  Oudiy,  Boucher,  and  oven  of  Greujse,  who 
in  a  period  of  purer  taste  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  things  more 
worthy  of  his  natural  genius.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
precisely  at  the  epoch  when  French  Art  was  at  its  lowest  ebb^ 
English  Art  shoidd  have  shone  with  a  brilliance  which  it 
never  attained  before,  or  since.  Reynolds,  Wilson,  Oains- 
borough,  Wright,  Smith,  of  Chichester,  Barry,  and  De  Louther* 
bourg  (for  he  always  practised  in  England)  flourished  pre*> 
cisely  at  the  period  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  our  own 
island,  seemed  practically  to  have  lost  correct  principles  of 
taste  in  Art.  The  influence  of  the  fashion  of  the  age,  it  is  true, 
was  felt  by  our  painters,  for  there  are  but  few  men,  if  there  be 
any,  who  can  at  all  times  rise  above  the  modes  of  thought  and 
action  thev  are  in  daily  contact  with  ;  but  it  is  singular,  and 
worthy  of  serious  inquiry  too  withal,  that  our  pamters  and 
sculptors  should  have  been  as  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and 
truthfuhiess  of  their  style,  as  their  French  brethren  were  for  the 
littleness,  affectation,  and  utter  neglect  of  nature  as  it  really  ex- 
isted. Even  in  the  mere  mechanical  branches  of  their  profession, 
the  English  painters  of  this  particular  period  were  marveUously 
in  advance  of  those  of  France ;  and  tne  oolooring,  gre«qping. 
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and  chiaro  oicuro  of  Wright  and  Reynolds,  even  of  Cipriani  and 
Angelica  Kaufl&nann,  were  as  superior  to  the  similar  qualities 
of  the  French  artists  we  have  named,  as  their  drawing  and  com- 
position were.  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans  of  the 
middle  and  latter  end  of  the  last  centurv  were  equally  beneath 
criticism.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Diderot,  Winckelmann,  Leasing, 
and  Mengs,  at  this  precise  period,  promulgated  the  theoretical 
doctrines  or  opinions  upon  Art  which  have  led  to  the  diffiisal  of 
a  better  taste ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  speculations  of  writers 
can  be  considered  to  influence  the  modes  of  thought  of  an 
epoch. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  architecture  in  France  should  not 
have  suifered  so  much  from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  taste  which 
prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  as  the  sister  arts.  The 
buildings  erected  during  the  earlier  years  of  that  infamous  reien 
were,  it  is  true,  of  a  merit  little  superior  to  that  observable  in  uie 
paintings  of  the  same  period ;  and  the  chateaux  of  Choissy  le  Boi, 
of  Sceaux,  and  the  Hotel  de  Hohan  were  worthy  pendants  of  the 
productions  of  Yanloo  and  his  contemporaries.  But  towards  1750 
a  revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  French  architecture, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gabriel  and  l%ufflot  at  first,  of  Servandoni, 
Blondel,  Moreau,  Antoine,  and  Chalgrin,  after  him:  and  the 
separation  between  engineering  and  architecture  was  effected 
ostensibly  at  this  period,  by  the  foimdation  (in  1740)  of  the 
school  of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  by  M.  Trudaine,  Inspector  of 
Finances,  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  of  French  engineers, 
Perronnet.  Whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  details  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  Garde  Meuble,  St.  Sulpice,  the  Monnaie,  the  inner 
court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  the  Hotel  St.  Florentin,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  to  those  buildings  the  praise  of  possessing  a  strongly 
marked  imity  of  design,  a  picturesqueness  of  effect,  and,  to 
use  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  painters,  a  breadth  and  freedom 
of  handling.  The  Garde  Meuble  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Europe,  and  it  forms  a  startling  contrast  with  the 
other  outward  expressions  of  national  intellect  at  the  precise 
period  of  its  erection,  as  marked  as  that  presented  by  the 
bridges  of  Neuilly,  of  Nantes,  and  of  Orleans.  That  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  these  buildings  must  have  been  a  better 
and  truer  manifestation  of  the  tendency  of  society  in  general 
seems  to  us  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  movement  thus 
originated  did  not  remain  isolated  or  fruitless.  By  degrees,  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  France,  began  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  fashion  and 
conventionality,  and  Vien,  Joseph  Vemet,  and  De  Boissieux, 
produced  works,  which  it  it  is  now,  alas !  too  much  the  fashion 
to  neglect.     M.  Du  Camp  does  not  allude  to  these  artiBts^  even 
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by  name,  though  they  marked  a  singular  period  of  trausitioui 
and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  shadowed  forth  the  strange 
turmoil  and  excitement  which  had  then  so  profoundly  upetin^ 
the  uttermost  depths  of  the  human  race.  Both  historians  and 
writers  upon  Art  treat  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  the  interval 
between  the  middle  of  Louis  XV. 's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  a  degree  of  carelessness  hardly  con- 
ceivable, when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  subsequent  moral  earthquake  was  influenced  t<ra  wonderful 
extent  by  their  tone.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
changes  superinduced  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  the  fact  that 
David  himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  Vien,  whose  influence  and 
counsels  were  felt  even  towards  the  latter  period  of  the  Consulship, 
renders  it  still  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  permanent  effect 
produced  by  the  master  should  have  been  so  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  consideration  of  the  greater  glories  of  the  pupil.  We  would  add 
here,  that  the  state  of  architecture  in  England  about  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  from  presenting  a  con- 
trast to  that  of  France,  as  satisfactory  to  our  national  vanity  as  that 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Gibbs,  Hawksmoor,  and 
Chambers,  the  Adamses,  and  Athenian  Stuart,  were,  no  doubt,  men 
of  great  learning  and  talent ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  compared,  on 
the  score  of  originality  of  genius,  or  knowledge  of  effect,  with  the 
French  architects  before  named.  Nor  can  the  newly  formed 
class  of  English  engineers  claim  at  this  period  credit  for  the 
transcendent  excellence  they  subsequetly  achieved ;  for  Mybie 
can  hardly  be  compared  to  Perronnet,  nor  can  Smeaton  be 
ranked  above  De  Cessart,  or  Lamblardie,  or  Coulomb. 

Guizot  observed  in  his  "  Etudes  sur  les  Beaux  Arts,"  that  they 
(the  Fine  Arts)  were,  **  like  the  literature  of  any  country,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  morals,  manners,  and  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed r  and  it  would  form  a  subject  for  speculations  of  the  great- 
est theoretical  and  practical  interest,  to  endeavour  to  trace  the 
nature  and  manner  of  this  action.  The  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
England  and  on  Continental  Europe  at  the  period  we  have  referred 
to  (viz.,  that  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  may  point  a  moral  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  philosopher ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  us,  the  school  of 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Barry,  corresponded  with  that  of 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Reid,  and  Adam  Smith ;  whilst  in 
France,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  were  the 
contemporaries  and  pendants  of  Watteau  and  Greuze.  What 
secret  sympathy  is  there  between  these  various  manifestations 
of  the  human  intellect  ?  How  do  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  development  of  one  description  of  geniiLs,  of  one  phase  of 
intellect,    affect    the    expression    of    others  ?      Is    there    any 
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necessary  synchronism  In  the  epochs  of  excellence  of  the  innu- 
merable faculties  of  the  human  mind,  or  are  they  dependent 
upon  conditions  varying  with  the  modes  in  which  those  facul- 
ties display  themselves?  To  us,  it  appears  that  the  latter 
supposition  is  decidedly  the  truer;  but  the  question  then 
intrudes  itself,  as  to  what  are  the  extraneous  circimistances 
which  develope  or  retard  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  of 
the  paths,  in  any  of  the  pursuits  by  means  of  which  the  inteUeot 
of  a  particular  period  seeks  to  create  to  itself  a  visible  exponent  P 
It  is  thus  that  mquiries  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Arta  or 
literature  of  a  nation  become,  to  us,  at  least,  endowed  with  an 
interest  far  beyond  that  which  they  themselves  would  appear  to 
merit;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  both  are  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  M.  Du  Camp  for  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  before  him,  and  to  attach  a  degree  of 
importance  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  lately  collected  in  Paris, 
which  the  works  themselves  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  justified. 
This  remark,  however,  must  only  be  received  as  applying  to  the 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  various  works  of 
Art,  not  by  any  means  as  applying  to  our  estimation  of  their 
artistic  excellence  in  matters  of  composition,  handling,  or  other 
practical  details.  It  is  the  more  decidedly  applicable  in  this 
restricted  sense,  because  the  characteristic  style  of  any  parti- 
cular nation  or  period  depends  more  upon  the  innermost  feelings, 
the  deepest  seated  convictions  of  the  dwellers  therein,  than  upon 
the  mechanical  or  traditional  excellence  which  may  be  retained 
in  the  modes  of  their  external  representation.  There  has  been, 
indeed,  much  minute  criticism  upon  the  class  of  subjects  M.  Du 
Camp  has  lately  suggested  for  discussion ;  a  broad  philosophical 
view  of  them  is  still  wanting,  notwithstanding  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  most  vital  phenomena  of  the  social  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  great  errors  usually  committed  by  critics  in  their 
estimation  of  tne  artistic  excellence  of  a  particular  period  consists 
in  their  attributing  to  individuals  a  degree  of  power  and  influ- 
ence they  are  very  mr  indeed  from  possessing  in  fact.  Men  of  the 
greatest  genius  receive  their  impress  from  the  state  of  society 
around  them,  far  more  than  they  communicate  their  own 
character  to  an  epoch.  The  change  which  came  over  French 
Art  about  1794,  we  believe  was  far  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
singular  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  period  than  to  any 
influence  exercised  by  David,  great  and  original  as  he  was. 
Everybody  then  turned  with  a  species  of  fond  adoration  to  the 
theatrical  portraits  of  Greek  and  Roman  statesmen  recorded  by 
Plutarch  and  the  other  historical  romance  writers  of  antiquity ; 
and  so  far  had  this  love  for  the  supposed  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Rome  extended,  that  men  assumed  their  names  and  endeavoured 
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to  imitate  their  conduct  when  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of 
their  times.  Society  in  France  strove  to  model  itself  in  the 
fashion  of  the  half-clad,  partially  civilized,  but  energetic,  nations 
of  antiquity ;  David  did  but  express — visibly,  and  tamely,  too,  in 
our  opinion, — ^the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
immediate  contact,  and  the  singular  abandonment  of  all  his 
previous  political  convictions  which  he  offered  to  the  rising  sun  of 
the  modem  Caesar,  proves  to  us  that  he  must  have  been  deficient 
in  the  sincere  vital  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  dogmas  he  had  es- 
poused, but  which  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  make  con- 
verts. David's  merit  was,  no  doubt,  great,  rusomuch  as  he  showed 
the  way  to  emancipate  society  from  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  schools  of  Art  established  under  the  former  system.  But  the 
road  had  been,  to  a  cei^tain  extent,  smoothed  before  him  by  hie 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  he 
himself  stopped  short  of  the  discovery  of  the  real  tendency  of 
his  own  age — of  the  true  meaning  of  the  change  then  beginning 
to  exhibit  itself.  The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  1793,  was  not  to  revive  the  imitation  of  classical 
antiquity,  already  unsuccessfully  attempted  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  had,  and  still  has,  a  far  deeper 
import,  whether  that  be  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  though  David 
judged  rightly,  so  far  as  he  thought  men  were  prepared  for  and 
desirous  of  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  the  debased  monarchical 
school  of  Art,  just  as  they  sought  to  cast  aside  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  the  old  form  of  government ;  yet  he  erred  in  endea- 
vouring to  revive  a  taste  for  a  style  of  painting  which  certainly 
had  no  relation  to  the  past,  present,  or  future  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  his  nation.  "  Every  revival,"  says  M.  Cousin, 
very  justly,  "  is  a  step  backwards,"  whether  to  the  so-called  clas- 
siccd,  or  to  mediaeval  Art;  and  by  a  wise  law  of  nature  it 
appears  that  everv  such  revival  is  bom  sterile,  so  to  speak.  The 
semi-paganism  of  the  sixteenth  century  produced  nothing  which 
can  be  considered  to  have  resembled  a  really  vital,  living  style. 
David's  return  to  the  adoration  of  the  mythical  Lycurgus, 
Romulus,  and  Brutus — as  they  appeared  to  the  world  before 
recent  criticism  had  reduced  them  to  the  level  of  their  real 
importance,  and  had  stripped  the  tales  of  Livy  and  Plutarch  of 
their  adventitious  interest — David's  return  to  the  adoration  of 
these  men  was  equally  devoid  of  the  principles  requisite  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  lasting  school.  He  and  his  friends  of  the 
Terror  i^ored  the  effect  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  modifi- 
cations m  men's  minds  produced  by  the  long  and  stormy 
period  between  the  end  of  the  Koman  Republic  and  their  own 
days.  They  strove,  thank  God,  in  vain  !  to  carry  men  back  to 
the  morals  and  principles  of  the  earliest  and  most  savagely 
energetic  periods  of  Qreek  and  Roman  republicaniim,  after 
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France  had  for  years  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
court  of  the  Bourbons.  French  history,  French  literature,  and 
French  Art,  since  then,  have  shown  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to 
inverse  suddenly  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  an  ancient 
and  corrupt  nationality. 

We  would  observe,  parenthetically,  that  it  is  far  too  much  the 
fashion  at  present  to  ignore  the  benefits  rendered  to  France  by 
the  government  of  Louis  XYI.,  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
and  most  conscientious  of  French  monarchs.  Amongst  the 
social  changes,  the  merit  of  which  is  almost  exclusively  attributed 
by  recent  authors  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  but  which  pro- 
perly speaking  ought  to  be  attributed  to  his  amiable  though 
imfortunate  predecessor,  may  be  cited  the  reform  of  the  civil 
codes,  and  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system.  The  glory 
of  the  man  who  enforced  these  alterations'  has  effitced  that  of 
their  designer :  just  as  the  completion  of  some  of  the  works  at 
Havre,  Cherbourg,  &o.,  by  the  first  consul,  enabled  him  to  in-* 
scribe  hk  name  upon  works  began,  and  considerably  advanced, 
under  the  care  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  fact,  M.  Du  Camp's  opinions,  with  respect  to  the  merits  of 
the  David  school,  are  precisely  the  ^  same  as  our  own,  and  the 
difference  between  him  and  ourselves  consists  in  this  only,  that 
he  appears  to  have  considered  David  to  have  possessed  a  dis- 
tinctive influence  upon  the  creation  of  the  peculiar  artistic  ex- 
pression of  his  age,  whereas  we  believe  that  he  only  received 
and  personified  the  character  of  the  age  itself.  M.  J)u  Camp, 
however,  is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  when  once  the  example 
had  been  given,  when  an  artist  of  merit,  and  one  inspired  by  a 
strong,  though  alas,  but  a  temporary  love  for  liberty,  had  struck 
out  a  new  path,  the  whole  French  school  of  artists  mustered  to 
itself  heart  of  grace  to  cast  aside  the  traditions  of  the  affected, 
and  ridiculous  style  which  had  so  recently  prevailed.  For  a 
time,  the  theatrical  attitudes,  the  academical  drawing,  and  the 
crude  colouring  David  had  rendered  fashionable,  were  imitated 
by  a  crowd  of  servile  copyists — **  snobs,"  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
would  say,  in  their  peculiar  vocation.  Few,  however,  cotdd 
attain  the  wonderful  skill,  the  truthfulness,  and  the  excellence  of 
some  of  David's  paintings,  such  as  the  three  masterpieces  cited 
by  DuCamp,  the  **Marat  assassin^,"  the  portrait  of  Pius  VII.,  and 
the  **  Coronation  of  Napoleon  I."  The  names  of  Gerard,  Guerin, 
Girodet,  Ansiaux,  Meynier,  Vermay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  ad- 
mired too  much  in  their  day,  are  now  nearly  forgotten ;  and 
though  the  pictures  of  Baron  Gros  still  occupy  a  place  in  men's 
minds  (hardly  commensurate  with  their  physical  dimensions,  it  is 
true),  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  they  can  be  considered  to 
possess  the  merit  Du  Camp  endeavours  to  attribute  to  them,  of 
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being  truly  bold,  modem,  and  trutlifiil.     Gros,  Kke  many  others 
of  bis  contemporaries,  was  too  much  dazzled  by  the  immediate 
contact  witb  Napoleon  tbe  Great,  to  be  able  to  perceive  that 
amidst  the  glitter,  the  din,  and  the  strife,  which  were  so  essential 
to  the  existence  of  that  wonderful  man,  society  was  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  working  forth  the  solution  of  the  great  moral 
problems  forced  upon  its  attention  by  the  events  attending  upon 
the  overthrow  of  so  much  of  popular  creeds,  of  organized  govern- 
ment as  had   disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  storm.     Gros 
believed  in  Napoleon,   and  has  produced  veir  characteristic 
representations  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  eventful  history  ;  but 
his  style  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  period  which  inspired 
it,  or  to  become  a  model  to  his   successors.     His  drawing  is 
exaggerated,  his  composition  affected  and  theatrical — ^like  his 
hero — ^his  colouring  is   often   singularly  unpleasant,   and  his 
chiaro  oscuro,  harsh  and  repulsive.     The  pictures  cited  by  Du 
Camp  as  his  model  works  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  referred  to  as 
confirmations  of  our  objections ;  and  none  but  a  Frenchman,  or 
a  student  of  one  of  our  government  schools  of  design,  could,  we 
believe,  regard  with  pleasure,  such  works  as  "  Les  Pestiferfe  de 
Jaffa,''  "  La  bataille  d'Eylau,''  or  "  La  bataille  d'Aboukir."    The 
fearful  butcheries,  the  terrible  sufferings  of  "  la  grande  guerre^^  are 
it  is  true,  therein  represented  with  painful  exactness  :  but  is  this 
the  province  of  true  art,  is  it  thus  that  the  innermost  soul  of  an 
epoch  is  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations  P    Alas  !  at  all 
times  men  have  been  ready  enough  to  worship  their  greatest 
scourges.     It  is  not  the  business  of  the  real  artist,  in  whatever 
branch  he  may  practise,  in  modem  society  at  least,  to  exalt  the 
warrior's  fame,  for,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  necessary  evil  in  the 
singularly  confused  state  of  the  moral  world.     His  sphere  is  to 
represent  scenes  which  prove  that  he  identifies   himself  with 
man  in  all  his  phases,  and  in  all  his  conditions :  '*  humani  nihil 
i  se  alienum  put  are ; "  and  the  painter  who,  like  Gros,  could 
find  no  pleasure  in  other  scenes  than  war  and  blood  shedding 
might  suit  the  fashion,  or  the  court,  of  a  day ;  but  he  must 
rapidly  disappear  from  public   estimation  when  men  dare  to 
thmk  for  themselves.     Moreover,  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon,  no  one  attempted  to  appear  in  public  but 
upon  stilts,  so  to  speak,  and  Gros  suffered  from  the  contagion  of 
the  atmosphere  around  him ;  his  style  was   an   improvement 
upon  that  of  David,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  radically  false,  and 
wnatever  M.  du  Camp  may  saj^  is  now  despised  and  rejected 
by  all  true  artists.     Gros  was,  in  fact,  the  favourite  painter  of  the 

ijreat  and  the  little  mob  of  Paris  during  the  prosperityof  Napo- 
eon ;  he  was  in  no  wise  the  painter  of  humanity.     He  suited 
the  taste  and  fashion  of  a  cfav,  but  he  could  not  divine  the 
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tendencies  of  his  ages ;  and  so,  when  the  taetee  of  Ma  country- 
men changed,  he  was  forgotten,  and  left  to  point  the  old  moral, 
that  the  true  artist  looks  more  to  the  future,  than  to  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  mob,  whether  they  call  themaelvea  critics  or  not. 

About  this  period — that  is  to  soy,  that  of  the  consulship  and 
the  empire — architecture  in  France  had  assumed  a  character 
singularly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  leading  poli- 
tical events  then  taking  place.  It  was  stiff,  grandiose,  with  an 
affectation  of  colossal  massivfju.---.  r.ii'l  -ii-icii  iiy,  hm  :,t  the 
same  time  it  was  rather  markcil  hy  ,i  lo.ivn.'d  re\i\;il  of  the 
obsolete  forms  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  bj-  any  nttempt  to 
snit  the  constructions  then  ei-ected  to  the  habits,  modes  of 
thought,  or  wants  of  modem  timos.  The  abattoirs  of  Paris  and 
the  Halle  aux  Tins,  formed  glorious  exceptions  to  ihis  remnrk  ; 
and  to  this  day,  it  would  be  iinpo-sible  to  cite  any  buildings  of 
superior  merit  to  them,  whetbcr  aa  regards  their  picturesque 
eoect,  or  their  adaptation  to  thi'ir  particular  pui-poscs.  Such 
buildings  as  the  Madeleine,  tlio  Bourse  as  originally  designed, 
the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  &o.,  were  however  much  truer  specimens 
of  the  taste  of  the  empire,  and  who  now  would  attempt  to  justify 
or  praise  them  ?  The  fact  is,  that,  under  the  censorship  and 
tyranny  of  the  emperor,  no  one  dared  to  think  for  himseltt  or  to  ' 
expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  classed  by  that  inexplicable 
assemblage  of  greatness  and  meanneB-i  ns  mi  "  Tdealogue." 
According  to  P.  L.  Courrier,  originality,  without  orders,  was 
not  allowed  even  in  war  ;  still  less  would  it  have  been  tolerated 
in  peaceful  occupations,  which  ITapoleon  despised.  Conaeqnently, 
although  architecture  in  France  reflected  faithfully  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  the  modem  Csear  (how  strangely  like  to  the 
ancient  destroyer  of  republican  history,  in  his  fortunes,  and  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  dynasty),  its  professors  failed  to  discover,  or 
embody,  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  so, 
in  their  turn,  thev  were  forgotten  as  soon  aa  thev  had  themselves 
passed  away,  or  tneir  inspiration  had  been  withdrawn.  Ghalc;rin 
had  made  his  reputation  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XTI.,  and  he 
survived  to  commence  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile ;  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  his  youth  and  of  his  old  age,  however,  the  names  of  Gon- 
douin  and  of  Louis  will,  we  believe,  be  recollected,  when  those  of 
Percier  and  Fontaine  are  forgotten ;  even  that  of  Poyet  is  now 
hardly  remembered. 

Literature  was  equally  under  a  cloud  during  the  reign  of 
N'apoleon,  for  the  persecutor  of  Madame  de  Stael  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  oncouraBe  independence  of  thought.  Andre 
and  Marie  Joseph  Ch^mer,  Ducis,  and  DeliUe  were  relics  of 
a  state  of  civilization  antecedent  to  either  the  Bepublic  or  the 
Empire ;  and  the  most  eminent  authors  of  the  period  during 
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which  Napoleon  managed  the  destinies  of  France  were  either 
arrayed  in  bitter  hostility  to  him,  or  have  since  subsided  into 
comparative  insignificance.  De  Chateaubriand,  De  Maistre,  B. 
Constant,  P.  L.  Courrier,  De  Stael  were  amongst  the  former ;  of 
those  who  either  did  not  array  themselves  in  open  hostility  to 
his  degrading  system,  or  burnt  incense  before  the  idol  of  the 
day,  the  names  of  De  Fontaine,  Dam,  Daunon,  Lebrun,  Rey- 
nouard,  Michaud,  Milevoie  and  Pamy,  of  Lac^p^de,  Laplace, 
Cuvier,  Brogniart,  Th^nard,  &c.,  are  alone  retained  in  men'B 
minds.  Their  actual  number  is  but  small,  when  we  considsr 
that  France  was  maintained  at  a  point  of  grandeur,  imparalleled 
in  its  previous  history,  by  Napoleon,  during  the  long  interval 
between  1800  and  1813;  and  the  character  of  the  intellectual 
dignity  they  achieved  for  their  country  was  certainly  not  of  a 
description  to  induce  the  belief  that  any  phase  of  human  in- 
tellect could  flourish  in  perfection  without  freedom.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  that  music  appears,  unlike  other 
arts,  to  excel  when  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  are  either 
bewildered  or  restrained  in  their  expression,  as  if  indeed  men 
sought  refuge  in  melody  for  the  suppression  of  their  feelings. 
Thus  Gluck  and  Gr^try  expressed  the  vague  uneasiness  of  men's 
minds  before  the  great  revolution,  and  Paez,  Paesiello,  Cherubini, 
gave  audible  expression  to  the  restlessness  and  unsatisfied  state 
of  society  during  the  Empire.  The  progress  of  physical  scienoe 
does  not  appear  to  depend  so  much  upon  tho  accidental  circum- 
stances of  an  epoch  as  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  intel- 
lectual labour,  and  therefore  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
they  should  not  have  sufiered  so  much  as  the  latter  during  the 
reim  of  the  brutalizing  despotism  of  Napoleon. 

What  was  England  doing  in  the  meantime?  how  did  the 
Arts  progress  imder  the  shadow  of  her  free  constitution,  and  the 
protection  of  her  laws  P  Alas !  her  sun  soon  set :  and  Beynolds 
Gainsboro',  and  Wilson  were  rapidly  succeeded  by  such  daubers 
as  West,  Opio,  Northcote,  Fuseh,  Blake,  and  Farrington; 
whilst  Chambers  and  Adams  were  succeeded  by  Soane,  Wyatt- 
ville,  and  Nash.  This  rapid  decay,  and  the  singular  phases 
through  which  the  arts  have  since  passed  in  our  own  country, 
and  on  the  Continent,  will,  we  believe,  be  accounted  for  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  solely  upon  the  supposition  that  the  bril- 
liant development  of  national  taste  depends  upon  the  occurrence 
of  what  may  be  called  a  peculiar  state  of  repose  after  an  unna- 
tural tension  of  the  national  intellect.  During  long  periods  of 
peace,  this  intellect,  as  it  were,  slumbers ;  during  periods  of 
intense  excitement,  either  of  war  or  of  revolution,  the  softer  and 
more  humanizing  pursuits  of  arts  or  of  literature  are  neglected ; 
but  when  nations  turn  from  these  feverish  excitements,  again  to 
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occupy  themselvea  exclusively  with  the  deTelopment  of  their 
civilization,  then  the  energy  which  was  formerly  concentrated 
on  the  life  and  death  struggles  passing  around,  can  only  find 
occupation  in  pursuits  of  the  character  oSfered  by  the  arts,  hte- 
rature,  or  high  commerce,  for  such  energy  must  make  to  itself  a 
wide  and  public  field  for  its  exertions.  If  the  succeeding  epoch 
of  tranquillity  be  one  of  treedom,  it  is  possible  that  the  excel- 
lence in  Art  then  achieved  may  be  transmitted  to  other  gene- 
rations ;  but  vhatever  brilliance  these  may  attain  in  servitude, 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  they  then  have  no  root. 
The  Fine  Arts  and  poetij  flourished  under  the  earher  Cseaars, 
the  Medici,  and  Louis  XIV. ;  but  when  the  men,  educated  before 
their  time,  had  passed  away,  no  succeasors  worthy  to  bear  their 
mantles  arose  after  them,  and  both  arts  and  literature  soon 
decayed.  There  is  in  every  exhibition  of  artistic  excellence, 
applying  that  term  to  poetry  iiml  liii.'i'utuiv,  >i.iiiiL.'\rlial  kI'  ihe 
law  of  maxima  and  minima ;  iiud  ii  would  be  difllcuU  fo  cito  a 
country  or  epoch  in  which  it  prevailed  during  uny  lengthened 
period;  yet,  without  pushing  the  application  of  our  theory  too 
far,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  at  all  times  a  continu- 
ance of  despotism  has  been  l\ital  to  Art,  as  it  is  to  every  other 
expression 01  human  intellect,  in  its  open,  and  undisguised  form. 
Abstract  or  physical  science,  and  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  do 
not  appear  to  excite  the  loiir^  and  fiuapjcion:'  of  absolute 
monaKns,  so  much  as  work^  ..f  iiiiiii:i)i.itii'n  ;  and  il  i,s  hy  no 
means  rare  to  find  that  the  former  branches  of  learning  are  cul- 
tivated with  remarkable  success,  when  the  latter  are  neglected. 
But,  eventually,  the  same  law  holds  with  scientific  pursuits  as 
with  Art,  and  the  nationwhich  consents  to  be  deprived  of  liberty, 
soon  loses  the  minor  glory,  literary  brilliance. 

However  this  may  oe,  the  wonderful  change  which  came  over 
the  whole  of  the  Fine  Arte  of  France  subsequently  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  first  emperor,  must  always  form  a 
subject  for  deep  reflection.  The  Freuch  school  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  Empire  had  forgotten  the  quaint  aphorism  of  Nicolle, 
"  Que  lee  anciens  sont  les  anciens,  et  que  nous  sommes  les  gens 
d'aujourd'hui;"  and  they  had  sought  their  models,  had  drawn 
their  inspiration,  from  states  of  society  totally  unlike  those  in 
which  they  lived  and  moved.  Evidently  a  style,  thus  founded, 
could  have  no  vitality  when  men  were  allowed  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  freely ;  we  consequently 
find  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Restoration  the  literature 
of  France  began  to  assume  a  national  and  modem  character,  and 
that  the  painters  and  sculptors  soon  began  in  their  turn  to  con- 
form to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  society  aroimd  them.  The 
new  field   opened  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  tolsnt  for 
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public  ajffairs,  by  the  introduction  of  the  representative  system, 
rapidly  created  a  new  school  of  political  writers  and  debaters ; 
the  study  of  history  and  moral  philosophy  early  participated  in 
the  benefit  of  the  freedom  thus  obtained ;  and,  finally,  poetry  and 
imaginative   prose   participated  in   the    movement.      It   was, 
indeed,  a  glorious  epoch  for  France  which  produced  men  of  such 
commanding  talents  as  Royer  Collard,  De  Villele,  De  Chateau- 
briand, Montlosier,  Peyronnet,    Cousin,  De  Gerando,    Gruizot, 
Thiers,   De   Barante,   Thierry,   Fauriel,    Mignet,   Lammenais, 
De  Bonald,  De  Villemain,  Foy,  Edgar  Quinet,  Armand  Carrel, 
amongst  its  politicians,  philosophers,  and  historians ;  such  men 
as  Beranger,  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  De  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
Scribe,  and  Alexandre  Dumas  amongst  jts  poets  and  dramatists. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  intellectual  move- 
ment thus  excited  should  have  manifested  itself  still  further  by 
the  appearance   of   artists  such    as    Horace  Vemet,   Ingr^, 
Leopold   Robert,    G^ricault,   Eugene    Delacroix,    Paul   de  la 
Roche,  Pradier,  and  David  d' Angers.     The  great  struggle  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  Restoration  between  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  schools — a  struggle  in  which  both  parties,  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  carried  their  principles  to  a  degree  of 
exaggeration  they  themselves  never  intended  in  the  commence- 
ment, but  which  in   the  end  brought  back  alike  politicians, 
authors,  and  artists  to  the  study  of  humanity  in  its  various 
manifestations  of  rgal  actual   life,   instead    of    the  study  of 
the  vague  abstractions  of  the  e:jtinct  nations  of  antiquity.     As 
Englisnmen,  we  may  claim  a  considerable  portion  of  the  merit 
and  the.praise  due  for  originating  this  movement,  which  appears 
to  have  inspired  fresh  vitality  into  the  Arts  recently  so  effete, 
although  our  own  artists  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  the  per- 
formance  of  their  part   of  the  struggle.     Byron,  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth  were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
caused  men  to  turn  aside  from  the  periwiff-pated  classicality  of 
the  eighteenth   century,  or  the  tame  imitations  of  antiquity 
which  were  the  fashion  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Flax- 
man  was  the  only  really  great  artist  we  could  boast  of  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  this  wonderful  moral  revolution ;  and  he, 
too,  was  more  of  an  ancient  Greek  in  his  manner  of  thought 
than  of  the  real  actual  world.     But  the  first  powerful  and  out- 
ward expression  of  the  change  which  had  come   over  men's 
minds  during  the  struggle  and  the  contest  of  the  great  social 
upheaval  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  propaganda  and  the  war« 
of  the  French  Republic  and  Empire,  came  from  our  island ;  and 
whether  Wordsworth  were   describing   a   real  woman   or  his 
model  of  the  sex  when  he  made  her  recommendations  consist, 
after  all,  in  the  fact  that  she  was — 


"  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  AaAj  food, 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles!" 
he  still,  in  those  lines,  traced  a  portrait  of  the  beings  most 
nearly  and  dearly  connected  with  us,  and  gave  the  model  for  a 
style  of  description,  for  a  style  of  Art,  intimately  associated  with 
our  purest,  best,  and  most  vitally  active  feelings. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1830,  the  impulse  given  by  the  new 
romantic  school  has  continued  to  make  iteelf  lelt ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  painters  of  France  appear  to  have  oscillated  back- 
wards of  late,  if  wo  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  physical 
science,  to  the  classical  school  they  were  so  nearly  costing  aside. 
Of  the  pictures  in  the  Expo.->it iuu  ui'  l^i-j-j,  tin.-  prevailing  cha- 
racter was  decidedly  that  of  a  ilefieieucv  of  actual,  vital  origina- 
lity, and  a  tendency  to  atlht-ie  servilely  to  the  traditions  of 
schools,  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  artlats  of  former  times,  The 
two  greatest  of  living  French  painters,  Ary  Sehcffi-e  and  Paul 
de  la  Roche,  did  not  send  any  of  their  works  to  the  show,  it  is 
aaid,  from  political  motives,  which  we  honour  and  entirely  sym- 
pathize with.  Amongst  those  pictures  to  be  seen,  however,  the 
general  inmression  produced  upon  us  was,  that  recently  historical 
painting  had  sadly  fallen  from  its  high  estate  amongst  our 
neighbours,  notwithstanding,  or  pcihaps,  na  M,  Du  Camp 
suggests,  in  consequence,  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  lavished  by 
the  governments  of  Louis  Philippe  for  its  encouragement. 
High  Art  disappeared  under  the  system  of  painting  by  the 
yard  superficial  adopted  for  the  decoration  of  Versailles,  and  the 
infinite  number  of  churches  the  respective  ministers  found  it 
ad^-Isable  or  profitable  to  adorn.  It  was  useless  for  the  painters 
to  waste  their  time  under  such  circumstances  in  the  endeavour 
to  discover  and  embody  the  hidden  feelings,  the  almost  unsus- 
pected aspirations  of  contemporary  humanity.  The  consequence 
was,  as  Du  Camp  justly  observes,  that  pictures  were  painted  for 
churches  by  men  who  were  totally  incredulous  of  the  scenes, 
doctrines,  or  faith  they  were  employed  to  illustrate;  and  the 
walls  of  Versailles  were  covered  with  (literally)  acres  of  canvas 
in  which  the  "  iroinpe  d'ceil,"  the  tricks,  and  the  manual 
dexterity  of  Horace  Vernet,  Alaux,  and  Qudin  rivalled  success- 
fully with  those  of  the  diorama  painters,  but  in  which  there  is 
a  total  deficiency  of  sentiment  or  high  feeling  .for  Art.  Ary 
Scheflfre's  pictures  in  illustration  of  the  "Wilhebn  Heistcr,  and 
De  la  Eoche's  admirable  representations  of  the  scenes  connected 
with  our  great  Revolution  against  Charles  the  First,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  admirable  works  of  the  recent  French  school ; 
and  ihev  shone  bv  their  absence  from  the  crowd  of  mediocrity 
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collected  in  the  Expogition.     It  is  not  that  we  agree  with  the 
sweeping  condemnation  passed  by  M.  Du  Camp  on  many  of  the 
pictiu'es.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  there  were  great 
skill  and  deep  feeling  to  be  observed  in  some  of  them ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  "Vierge  ^  Thostie'*  and  "Le  Martyre  de  St. 
Symphorien"  of  M.  Ingres,  manifest  and  servile  copies  though 
they  be  of  the  style  and  handling  of  Raphael;   and  we  also 
admired  exceedingly  the  portraits  of  M.  De  Mol^,  of  Cherubini, 
and  of  M.  Bertin,  by  Ingres,  also,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
degree  of  stif&iess  of  drawing  and  hardness  of  colouring.     The 
same  qualities  were   to  be  recognized  in  Eugene  Delacroix's 
"Barque  du  Dante"  and  his  **  Boissy  d* Anglais,'*  objectionable 
though  they  might  be  in  some  respects  on  accoimt  of  their 
unpleasant  tone  of  colouring,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  draw- 
ing.    Decamp's  pictures,  " Les  Singes  Amateurs,"  "La  Ronde 
de  Smyrne,"  "  Les  Enfans  a  la  Tortue,"  and  "  La  Sortie  de 
TEcole  Turque,"  are  inimitable  specimens  of  their  peculiar  class; 
and  we  suspect  that  when  Decamps  regrets  that  the  caprice  of 
the  public  has  condemned  him  exclusively  to  **  chevalet"  pic- 
tures, he  mistakes  his  real  vocation,  for  his  success  in  that  branch 
is  so  complete  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  were  not  the 
one   especially   fitted   for    the   exercise   of    his   talents.      The 
"  Pilon"  of  M.  Glaize  is  a  work  full  of  thought,  and  is  remark- 
ably well  drawn ;  Couture's  "  Les  Romains  de  la  Decadence"  is 
an  ambitious,  and,  we  think,  a  noble  picture,  somewhat  defective 
in  its  colouring,  and  affected  in  the  attitudes  of  the  accessory 
figures ;  Cogniet's  "  Tintoret  peignant  sa  Fille  Morte"  is  full  of 
sentiment  and  feeling,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  prevent  our 
inquiring  whether  it  had  any  defects ;  Miiller's   "  Appel  des 
Victimes  de  la  Terreur"  wants  unity  of  composition,  and  is  open 
to  serious  reproach  on  the  score  of  the  bad  taste  of  many  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  more  conspicuous  figures,  but  there  is  a  breadth 
of  touch  and  handling,  a  facility  of  composition,  which,  if  they 
had  been  properlv  guided,  would  have  enabled  this  artist  to  have 
taken  a  high  rank  in  his  calling.     Even  Horace  Vemet's  mon- 
strous pictures  are  to  us  interesting,  on  account  of  their  faithful 
representation  of  the  scenes  attempted  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity ;  they  have  a  movement,  a  vitality,  and  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  which  makes  us  regret  the  more  their  very  question- 
able taste. 

If,  however,  the  French  historical  painters  have  strayed  from 
the  narrow  path  of  excellence,  the  ''  geiire'^  painters  in  that  coun- 
try have  of  late  years  shown  that  they  have  more  correctly  appre- 
ciated the  tendencies  of  their  age.  Alfred  Johannot  led  the  way 
to  the  introduction  of  a  stvle  which  has  since  been  ado\>ted  and 
perfected  by  Roqueplan,  f*leury,  Jacquand,  Comte,  Meisaonniery 
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Dias,  and  Bouvin ;  and  which  is  principally  characterized  by  a 
strict  and  even  painful  adherence  to  what  M.  Du  Camp  calls 
**  archsBological  and  minute  details/'  although  it  is  accompanied 
by  careful  study  and  correct  drawing.  Most  cordially  do  we 
agree  with  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Traver's  "  Excds  de  Tra- 
vail," a  fine  pendant  to  Hood's  "Song  oi  the  Shirt/'  the  true 
tragedy  of  our  times ;  upon  Marchal's  "  Betour  du  Bal  Masqu^," 
a  startling  contrast  to  Elmore's  "  Novice"  in  the  same  Exposi- 
tion, but  both  pointing  the  moral  that  we  are  not  sent  upon  the 
earth  to  sacrifice  our  adSections  either  to  selfish  indiilgence  or  to 
exaggerated  sentiments  of  devotion;  upon  Luminai's  "D^ni- 
cheur's  de  Mouettes,"  as  fresh  and  life  like  as  CoUin's  best 
works ;  and  upon  Brion's  "  Train  de  Bois  sur  le  Rhin."  The 
school  known  as  the  Pompeian  has  to  us  a  charm  on  account 
of  the  correctness  of  its  design  and  the  harmony  of  its  colouring; 
but  it  is  cold,  lifeless,  and  somewhat  affected ;  nor  can  we  cite 
amongst  the  vast  assemblage  of  pictures  more  than  one  of  this 
school  which  has  left  any  decided  trace  upon  our  memory. 
This  is  the  picture  by  Hamon,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  Moi,"  and  it  repre- 
sents very  gracefully  a  delightful  scene  of  childhood. 

But  the  French  landscape  painters  have  the  most  successfnlly 
broken  through  the  trammels  and  traditions  of  the  schools,  and 
have  made  the  most  decided  advance  towards  the  introduction 
of  a  style  of  drawing  and  colouring  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
of  the  age  and  also  in  accordance  with  nature ;  for,  however,  we 
may  at  times  wander  from  the  strict  niles  of  logic,  or  even  of 
common  sense,  yet,  now,  men  do  earnestly  strive  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  the  eternal  principles  of  nature,  so  that  when  we 
state  that  a  class  of  artists  are  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
their  times,  it  is  as  though  we  had  claimed  for  them  the  nobler 
praise.  Troyon's  "  Valine  de  la  Tonque"  and  his  "  Boeuf  allant 
au  Labeur"  are  charming  pictures,  in  which  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  sky,  and  much  of  the  **  breezy  call  of  incense  breathing 
morn"  are  rendered  with  a  truthfulness  beyond  praise.  Rosa 
Bonheur's  "Labourage  dans  le  Nivernais"  and  her  "Fenaison 
d'Auvergne"  have  t£e  bold  drawing,  the  solid  handling,  and, 
we  must  add,  the  thick,  heavy  colouring  noticeable  in  her 
"  Horse  Fair,"  exhibited  in  London  last  spring.  But  Theodore 
Rousseau  is,  to  our  mind,  the  first  of  the  French  landscape 
painters,  and  may  be  cited  as  a  model  for  his  attention  to  general 
management  and  to  truthfulness  of  detail,  his  clear  atmospheric 
effects,  the  harmony  of  his  tones,  and  the  exquisite  character  of 
his  aerial  perspective.  Had  the  romantic  school  only  produced 
such  an  artist  as  Rousseau,  it  would  have  merited  well  of 
humanity  and  the  Arts ;  but  it  has  also  called  into  notice  some 
worthy  colleagues  in  his  fame^  in  the  persons  of  Cabat  and 
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Fran9ais,  whose  merits  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  wt 
have  attributed  to  Bousseao.  It  may  bo  a  little  out  of  place  to 
class  the  sea  with  the  landscape  painters^  jet,  as  they  occupy  a 
very  small  place  in  the  Exposition,  or  in  public  opinion,  it  may 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  them  separately,  and  this  tfaie 
more  especially,  inasmuch  as  Isaboy's  '*  Combat  du  Texel," 
Gudin*s  "  L'Incendie  du  Kent,"  and  Courdonan*s  "  L'Emboique- 
ment  des  Zouaves  a  Alger  pom'  la  Crimie,"  were  the  only  pic- 
tures of  this  description  in  the  Exposition  worthy  of  notice;  and 
perhaps  Isabcy's  picture  was  the  only  really  fine  work  of  Art 
amongst  them.  The  portrait  painters  of  the  day  in  Franoe  are 
equally  insignificant;  for  the  best  of  them,  Winterhalter,  is 
more  titlod  to  design  the  pictures  for  a  "  Magazin  des  Demoi- 
selles" than  to  aspire  to  fame  as  an  artist.  Yet  this  man  is 
passed  about  from  court  to  court!  After  having  represented 
Louis  Philippe's  and  Queen  Victoria's  families  done  up  in  laoe'^ 
and  flounces,  top-boots  and  feathers,  he  is  now  engaged  to 
represent  the  lovely  women  of  Napoleon  the  Third's  court  in 
tame  repetitions  of  his  ovm  early  picture  of  the  "  Decamcitmi" 
with  all  the  glitter  and  flutter  of  fashionable  modem  costume. 
The  fact  is,  that  no  mere  portrait  painter  can,  or  oould,  ever 
paint  a  fine  portrait ;  least  of  all  can  a  fashionable  portrait 
painter  aspire  to  that  merit.  He  is  too  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  deception  and  the  insincerity  of  the  froth  of  society  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  truth  of  character ;  and  he  only  can  know 
how  to  represent  our  nature  truly  who  is  always  on  the  watch 
to  obser^^e  its  manifestations  under  all  its  varying  phases  of  joy 
or  of  woe.  These  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Edouard  Dubufie's  portraits,  for  they  are  so  fashionaUv  refilled 
that  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  character ;  this  artist,  however, 
has  the  merit  of  painting  children  in  a  style  which  reminds  us 
of  some  of  Lawrence's  charming  pictures  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and,  indeed,  he  has  more  than  one  point  of  resembhuice 
^v-ith  our  former  President  of  the  Academy.  Of  the  other  por- 
trait painters  who  sent  works  to  this  Exposition,  we  have  only 
retained  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  productions  of  Madame 
Rougemont;  these  have  a  verj'  chaiming  feminine  grace  and 
much  depth  of  feeling. 

With  respect  to  the  modem  French  statuary  we  are  compelled 
to  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  opinions  as  we  have  already 
expre&sed  with  respect  to  the  present  school  of  historical  paint- 
ing. The  influence  of  the  return  to  nature,  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  romantic  movement,  appears  to  have  died 
out  amongst  the  sculptors ;  and  they  have  latterlv  returned  to 
the  tame,  lifeless  imitation  of  antiquity.  David  d' Angers  and 
Barye  may  be  considered  to  form  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  but 
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both  Pradier  and  Etex  have  returned  to  the  monotony  of  the 
schools.  There  is  a  clumsiness  about  David  d' Angers  statues 
which  takes  off  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  painstaking 
and  truthful  study  of  detail,  and  the  heartiness  of  feeling  of  the 
enaembk  of  his  compositions.  Barye's  groups  are  too  frittered, 
and  have  too  much  movement  to  entitife  them  to  be  ranked  as 
works  of  high  Art ;  but  we  admire  in  both  these  artists  the 
desire  to  be  of  their  own  times,  and  to  represent  men  and  things 
such  as  they  actually  exist  before  our  eyes.  Truth  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  defects  of  taste ;  life,  as  we  see  and  know  it,  interests  us 
far  more  than  the  records  of  past  generations ;  and,  it  is  on  account 
of  their  absence,  that  notwithstanding  Pradier's  grace  and  Etex's 
vigour,  they  do  not  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Pradier,  perhaps, 
was  at  heart  a  semi-pagan  voluptuary ;  for  it  is  only  on  that 
supposition  that  we  can  explain  the  zest  with  which  he  repre- 
sented the  Phryn^s  and  other  naked  females  he  delighted  in. 
Etex  began  witn  an  exhibition  of  greater  originality,  as  in  the 
sculpture  of  the  "  Arc  de  TEtoile ; "  but  he,  afco,  has  abandoned 
the  path  he  had  once  boldly  ventured  upon,  and  in  so  doin^  has 
been  followed  by  too  many  of  his  colleagues.  Some  of  the 
recent  works  of  tne  revived  classical  school  of  sculpture,  such  as 
Cavelier's  "  P^nilope  endormie,"  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
in  the  Exposition,  are  of  surpassing  merit ;  and,  notwithstanding 
Du  Camp's  anathema,  others,  such  as  Jouffix)y's  ''  Jeime  Fille 
confiant  son  Secret  k  Y^nus,"  are  graceM  and  elegant.  Still 
our  interests  are  hardly  engaged,  our  sympathies  hardly  excited, 
by  the  representation  of  the  characters  or  the  scenes  of  mytho- 
logy ;  even  less  are  they  excited  by  such  false  attempts  as  Etex 
has  made  to  confound  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  with 
the  first  murderer,  Cain.  French  sculpture,  after  all,  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  sculpture  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe ; 
it  has  remained  stationary  in  its  development ;  nor,  imtil  critics 
compel  the  followers  of  this  branch  of  Art  to  exert  themselves 
to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  schools  or  of  fashion,  can  we  expect 
to  see  any  notable  improvement  in  it.  So  we  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  men  like  Marochetti,  Nieuwerkerke,  Clessinger,  and 
Gajrrard  in  France,  and  Wyatt  and  Westmacott  in  our  own 
country,  imtil  the  desire  for  a  reform  of  sculpture,  the  wish  to 
see  it— as  it  ought  to  be  really — ^the  handmaid  of  history,  shall 
be  so  universal  as  to  compel  sculptors  themselves  to  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  society. 

The  very  building  which  formed  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  Exposition  of  1855,  we  mean  the  large  Hall  upon  the 
Champs  ^l^ys^es,  and  the  architectural  drawings  in  the  Fine 
Arts  department,  compel  us,  even  now,  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  present  state  of  architecture  in  France.    This  is  very 
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peculiar  and  worthy  of  serious  examination,  because,  in  &ct, 
architecture  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  daily  wants 
and  habits  of  men  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Arts;  and, 
being  so,  it  is  necessarily  more  inmiediately  an  indication  of 
their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that,  at  the 
present  time,  French  architecture  may  be  more  correctly 
described  as  being  in  a  transition  state,  than  by  any  other 
phrase.  The  study  of  (Jreek  architecture  never  took  root  in 
France ;  pure  Broman  architecture  was  never  copied  there  with 
the  servile  spirit  observable  in  our  own  country,  if  we  except 
the  Madeleine.  Vignola  and  the  Cinque  Cento  school  seem  to 
have  been  the  objects  of  study  and  the  models  for  imitation  of 
the  modem  French  architects  of  the  Restoration  and  the  early 
part  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign ;  but,  about  the  end  of  the  latter 
period,  a  style  was  introduced  by  the  Professors  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arte,  which  has  completely  modified  the  taste  of  the 
Parisian  public,  and  which  is  now  struggling  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  BibliothAjue 
St.  Genevieve,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arte,  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arte  et  Metiers,  the  new  Salle  des  Ventes  des  Commissaiies 
Priseurs,  the  new  Bureaux  du  Timbre  Imp^riale,  may  be  cited 
as  illustrations  of  the  productions  of  this  school,  and  it  has  run 
riot  in  the  new  houses  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Its  representatives 
rilay  be  said  to  be  Messrs.  Duban,  Labrousse,  Vandoyer,  Lassus, 
who  have  to  some  extent  drawn  attention  from  Messrs.  BKttorf, 
Visconti,  St.  Amand,  Isabelle,  and  others  of  only  a  few  years' 
date,  and  have  rendered  abortive  (very  fortimately,  we  would 
add,)  the  attempt  made  by  VioUet  le  Due,  Lenoir,  and  the 
Ecclesiologiste  to  revive  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  style  now  attempted  to  be  introduced  is  to  a  certain  extent, 
meritorious,  because  it  seeks  to  identify  itself  with  the  feelings 
and  the  wante  of  the  age,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  the  materials  it 
works  with.  But  it  is,  to  our  minds,  very  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  sculptured  details  introduced 
without  reference  to  the  general  composition,  of  the  flatness  and 
want  of  relief  of  the  fa^adeSy  of  the  bad  profiling  of  the  mouldings, 
and  of  the  want  of  balance  (so  to  speak)  in  the  openings  and 
plain  spaces.  In  their  anxiety ^to  avoid  copying,  the  new  school 
nave  fcolishly  neglected  to  retain  the  forms  and  proportions 
which  have  been  hitherto  universally  adopted,  because  they  were 
found  to  have  been  based  upon  laws  of  harmony  and  optics,  and 
they  have  resorted  to  new  dispositions  of  some  details  in  manifest 
hostility  to  the  laws  of  common  sense.  Yet  the  spirit  which 
anima  this  school  is  in  the  main  a  correct  one,  and  is,  in  fiu^t, 
that  '^  we  have  throughout  contended  for.     They  dare  to 

thinkers,  the  originators  of  former  styles  did — 
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they  think  freely  for  themselves.  They  may  make  mistakes  in 
the  early  portions  of  their  career,  but  men  of  this  calibre  will 
certainly  set  themselves  right  when  they  find  out  the  errors  of 
their  ways.  In  many  of  the  cases  we  have  mentioned,  the  archi- 
tects of  modem  Paris  have  only  set  examples  of  what  ought  to 
be  avoided ;  but  it  must  always  be  a  subject  of  interest  and  of 
great  advantage  to  the  student  to  trace  the  errors  of  men  of 
original  and  undoubted  genius.  In  the  meantime,  upon  the 
whole,  the  state  of  archit^ure  in  France  at  the  present  day 
seems  to  us  to  be  ftdl  of  promise,  though  still  to  inspire  anxiety. 
Our  notice  of  French  Art  has,  like  many  other  tales,  length- 
ened when  begun,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  must  defer  to 
some  future  occasion  the  examination  of  the  state  of  Arts  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  There  is  much  to  be  said  upon  what  is  taking 
place  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  in  an  artistic  and  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  At  present  we  conclude  by  saying 
that,  evidently,  society  upon  the  Continent  is  in  travail  of  some 
new  birth,  of  some  great  change,  to  be  externally  expressed  by 
political,  moral,  and  artistic  forms,  as  essentially  different  from 
those  hitherto  followed  as  were  the  new  forms  eliminated  by 
the  Christian,  the  feudal,  and  the  Benaissance  movements.  We 
cannot  tell  yet  the  character  or  the  tendencies  of  the  new  phase 
humanity  is  about  to  underm;  but,  beyond  question,  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  something  of  this 
kind  is  preparing.  If  we  may  judge  by  what  is  taking  place  in 
France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will  be  favourable  to 
the  interest  of  the  masses ;  and  in  Art  to  the  diffiisal  of  a  pure, 
healthy  taste — a  return  to  the  worship  of  nature  rather  than 
to  the  study  of  the  past.  There  are  shoals  in  the  way,  breakers 
a-head,  and  the  prospects  of  human  happiness  and  glory  have  ere 
now  been  shipwrecked  under  circumstances  apparently  far  more 
fiivourable.  "  Abait  omen  !*'  May  the  vessel  charged  with  our 
aspirations  arrive  safely  in  port ! 


Art.  U.^The  Confidential  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bonanairte 
with  his  Brother  Joseph,  some  time  King  of  Spain.  Selected  and 
Translated,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  "M6moires  du 
Eoi  Joseph."     London :  Jolm  Murray. 

Fbw  men  have  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  world's 
history  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
few  historic  heroes  to  have  had  so  many  biographers.  It  mi^ht 
be  thought,  indeed,  that  i^r  what  has  been  written  about  him, 
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after  we  have  had  hundreds  of  volumes  in  which  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  his  career,  and  all  that  was  note- worthy  in  his 
character  have  been  unfolded,  little,  if  anything,  could  be  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  him.     His  history  and  his  nature  have  been 
looked  at  and  considered  fipom  almost  every  possible  point  of 
view.     The  panegyrist  has  well  nigh  exhausted  his  resources  in 
his  praise,  and  the  detractor  has  heaped  upon  his  memory  a 
perfect  mountain  of  obloquy;  his  battles,  his  policy,  and  nis 
private  relations,  the  strange,  wild,  world-shaking  course  he 
ran,  and  the  days  of  weary  exile  he  endured,  ere  death  struck 
him  down  in  his  sterile  home  on  a  rock  of  the  far-off  sea,  have 
all  been  again  and  again  recorded.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written,  some  additional  light  has  at  this  late  day 
been  shed   upon    the    character   of   the    "Great    Emperor. 
Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  him  as  he  has  been  presented  to 
us  in  the  pages  of  the  more  or  less  partial  or  prejudiced  biog- 
rapher, or  in  those  of  the  historian,  to  whom  his  public  acts  were, 
of  course,  the  matters  of  chief  regard;  now,  however,  we  are 
enabled  to  look  at  him  as  he  is  reflected  to  us  in  the  mirror 
which  he  himself  held  up — ^to  read,  in  short,  his  autobiography.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  man  who  writes  the  record  of  his  own 
life  is  generallv  on  good  terms  with  himself,  and  cannot  often 
be  acquitted  oi  self-delusion;  but  the  truth  of  that  record,  which 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  involuntary  autobiography,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  suspected.     And  this  is  the  character  of  the  revelation  of 
himself,  which  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  has  left  us  in  this  long  and 
deeply  interesting  series  of  confidential  letters  to  his  elder  brother 
Josemi,  the  lawyer  of  Ajaccio,  the  Grand  Elector  of  the  Empire, 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  Spain.  The  correspondence 
of  one  brother  with  another,  designed,  of  course,  to  be  strictly 
private,  and  naturally  as  familiar  in  its  tone  as  it  could  be  con- 
sistently with  the  character  and  position  of  the  writer,  must,  it 
will  be  admitted,  afford  its  a  much  clearer  and  closer  view  of 
personal  traits  than  even  the  most  careful  observer  or  the  most 
minute  chronicler  could  have  obtained.     This  series  of  letters, 
which  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  public 
career,  has  of  necessity  a  relation  chiefly  to  the  afiGsiirs  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  their  value  consists, 
not  so  much  in  what  they  add  to  the  history  of  events,  as  in 
the  insight  which  they  give  us  into  the  character  of  the  most 
extraorcunary  man  in  modem  history. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was,  of  all  Napoleon's  brothers,  the  one 
with  wnom  he  was  most  familiar ;  of  all  his  relatives,  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  faithftd.  Two  years  his  senior,  he  was  the 
earliest  companion  of  the  ftiture  Emperor,  and  when  the  star 
of  Austerlitz  had  sunk,  never,  as  it  then  seemed,  to  rise  again, 
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and  Napoleon  waa  a  fiiftitive  in  the  land  which  will  be  for  ever 
associated  with  the  recollectioa  of  hie  glonr,  it  was  Joseph  who 
proposed  to  share  with  him  the  dangers  of  an  escape  across  t^e 
Athintic.  Bv  the  decree  of  the  Senatus-c^msultom,  the  suc- 
oession  to  the  empire  was  to  devolve  won  Joeeph,  shoiUd 
Napoleon  have  no  direct  male  heir.  The  liaperor  thns  stood  in 
a  closer  relation  to  his  elder  brother  than  to  any  other  member 
of  his  family,  and  although  they  bad  nothing  in  common,  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  all  nis  afEaiis,  even  &om  an  early 
period,  is  evinced  in  the  letters  of  which  we  now  propose'  to 
give  some  account. 

In  1795  the  Bonaparte  iamily  had  their  residence  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  Joseph,  wno  was  then  chiefly  employed  as  a  com- 
missary of  war,  had  married  Mademoiselle  Julie  Clary,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  that  city,  with  whom  he 
oht^ed  a  considerable  fortune.  Napoleon  had  alreadv  acquired 
distinction  at  Toulon,  but  was  living  at  Paris  unemployed,  and 
obviously  without  any  [irospect  of  immediate  advancement.  He 
hud  been  regarded  ust  a  t^uapicious  person,  and,  chagrined  by  the 
apparent  blight  of  hopes  excited  by  his  early-won  honours,  ho 
desired  to  leave  I'muce,  and  enter  the  service  of  the  Sultan. 
Bjiowing  that  Joseph  was  posscseed  of  some  pecuniary  re- 
sources, he  seems  to  have  employed  a  portion  of  ms  then  ample 
leisure  in  looking  out  for  a  profifalile  investment  for  liim  in 
landed  property.  JIo  wrili^s  to  him  alumt  an  fstate  which 
could  be  purchf^ed  at  a  sum  much  below  its  value,  and  sketches 
for  him  the  aspect  of  things  in  Paris,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1795,  France  had  begun,  in  some  measure,  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  the  Revolution.  "  We  have  heaped  together  all  that 
can  make  life  amusing  and  agreeable,"  he  says;  "reflection  is 
banished.  How  is  it  possible  to  see  the  dark  aide  of  things, 
whea  the  mind  is  constantly  whirled  about  in  this  giddy 
vortex  ?"  Nevertheless,  he  had  accustomed  himsdf  to  look  at 
"  the  dark  side  of  things,"  for  in  a  few  weeks  after,  while 
reminding  Joseph  of  their  close  attachment  to  each  other,  and 
renewing  his  protestations  of  aflection  for  him,  he  tells  him  that 
he  has  learned  to  look  upon  "  life  as  a  flimsy  dream  soon  to  be 
over,"  and  breaks  out  into  a  declaration  of  thorough  fatalism, 

Eronouncing  anzie^  to  be  folly,  and  life  to  him  a  matter  of 
ttle  solicitude.  He,  however,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Eugenie  Desiree  Claiy,  the  younger  sister  of  Joseph's  wife,  to 
whom,  it  is  presumed,  he  was  at  this  time  engaged.  We  can 
scarcely  acquit  Napoleon  from  being  influenced  by  mercenary 
motives  in  forming  this  engagement.  He  evidently  regarded 
Ilia  brother  as  a  fortunate  man  in  making  a  marriage  so  advan- 
tageous as  to  place  him  in  a  position  of  independence,  and  was 
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doubtless  desirous  of  following  his  example.  He  wrote  to  the 
young  lady  frequently,  and,  at  her  own  request,  sent  her  his 
portrait.  In  his  letters  to  Joseph  he  sends  his  remembrances 
to  her,  and  we  are  informed  that,  when  the  Clary  family  fled 
from  France  to  Genoa,  during  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  he  still 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Eugenie,  or  Desiree,  as  she  was 

generally  called.  It  has  been  alleged  by  some  (Ingersoll  and 
ourienne  among  others)  that  the  engagement  was  broken  off 
by  the  father  of  the  young  lady ;  but  in  his  "  Autobiography," 
Joseph  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  Napoleon  who  gave  up  the 
correspondence,  "  time  and  absence  "  having  changed  his  views. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  he  entertained  no  very  strong  affection 
for  his  betrothed,  who  afterwards  became  the  Queen  of  Sweden, 
for  those  passages  in  his  letters  in  which  she  is  alluded  to 
betray  none  of  the  ardour  of  a  lover.  It  seems  probable  that  his 
sudden  elevation,  and  the  brilliant  prospects  which  were  opened 
up  to  him  by  the  thirteenth  Vendimaire,  led  him  to  entertain  a 
far  higher  idea  than  that  of  making  his  fortune  by  marrying 
into  a  rich  family.  After  that  period,  at  least,  no  mention  is 
made  of  Desiree. 

Joseph's  highest  ambition,  after  his  brother  had  swept  away 
the  insurgent  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  army,  was  to  be  made  a  consul, 
and  Napoleon  writes  to  him,  stating  that  he  had  sent  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  his  family,  and  was  only  waiting  to  serve  him 
according  to  his  wish.  Something  better  than  a  consulship, 
however,  was  in  store  for  Joseph,  for,  shortly  after  Napoleon  had 
set  out  on  the  expedition  to  Italy,  he  was  made  minister  to 
Parma,  and  ere  two  months  had  elapsed,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  ambassador.  There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  latter 
appointment  which  serve  to  place  in  striking  prominence  the 
unscrupulousness  which,  even  at  this  time,  characterized  the 
policy  of  Napoleon.  He  was  anxious  that  a  revolution  should 
DC  got  up  at  Rome  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  in  1797,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  papal  government,  but  it 
was  confined  to  the  partisans  of  the  French,  and  it  only  served 
to  make  Joseph's  position  uncomfortable  and  even  dangerous. 
Napoleon  had  desired  him,  in  the  case  of  a  revolution  being  got 
up,  to  declare  the  Roman  people  "  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  Republic."  How  strilong  is  the  analogy  between  this^ 
and  the  French  policy  in  relation  to  Rome  in  1849.  It  was 
avowedly  to  protect  the  Roman  people  that  the  army  of  the 
French  RepuUic  was  sent  to  the  Eternal  City,  when  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Pope  to  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Triumvirato.  It  was  as  mediators  that  the  French  marched 
against  their  brother  republicans,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  reocd- 
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lection  of  what  had  previously  been  the  character  of  French 
poKcy  which  prompted  the  Romans  to  resist  them.  Napoleon's 
underhand  means  to  obtain  possession  of  Borne  completely  failed. 
The  mine  was  sprung  too  soon,  and  it  merely  destroyed  those 
who  had  prepared  it.     The  whole  odiirai  feU  on  Joseph  Bona- 

Earte,  and  he  tells  us  that,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  his 
rother  much  annoyed  at  the  result  of  his  embassy. 
Among  Napoleon's  early  friends  was  the  representative 
Freron,  who,  it  seems,  had  paid  court  to  Pauline,  the  most  beau- 
tiftd  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  This  lady  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  General  Leclerc,  and,  in  one  of  Napoleon's  letters, 
written  while  he  was  in  Italv,  we  find  the  reason  for  the  break- 
ing off  of  her  engagement  with  Freron.  He  had  previously  seen 
no  objection  to  the  match,  but  when  times  had  changed  with  him, 
his  opinions  respecting  the  relations  of  his  family  also  imderwent 
a  change.  Accordingly  we  find  him,  in  something  like  a  tone 
of  command,  bidding  Joseph  arrange  his  sister's  a&irs.  "  I  do 
not,"  he  says,  "  intend  Freron  to  marry  her.  Tell  her  so,  and 
let  him  know  it  too."  In  this  way  he  sets  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations save  those  of  worldly  or  mere  personal  advantage. 
According  to  his  own  account.  Napoleon's  sojourn  in  Italy  with 
Josephine  was  the  happiest  period  of  his  life ;  but  darker  days 
were  coining  upon  him.  Josephine  had  repaired  to  Paris  after 
his  departure  mr  Egypt,  and  on  hearing  tidings  of  her  which  irri- 
tated and  pained  him,  he  writes  from  Cairo,  telling  Joseph,  "  I 
have  much  domestic  distress.  Let  me  have  on  my  arrival,  a 
villa  near  Paris,  or  in  Burgundy.  I  intend  to  shut  myself  up 
there.  I  am  tired  of  human  nature.  I  want  solitude  and  isola- 
tion. Greatness  fatigues  me.  Feeling  is  dried  up.  At  twenty- 
nine  glory  is  become  flat.  I  have  exhausted  everything.  I  have 
no  refuge  but  pure  selfishness."  These  short  and  strong  sen- 
tences were  written  in  1798 ;  in  a  year  after,  the  writer  of  them 
was  reconciled  to  Josephine,  was  **  once  more  happy,"  and,  as 
first  consul,  stood  undisputed  master  of  France. 

We  pass  over  those  facts  of  the  Correspondence  which  relate 
to  the  events  preceding  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  His  letters  to  Joseph  are  few  and  comparatively  un- 
important until  he  had  decided  upon  seizing  a  kingdom  for  this 
meek  and  obedient  brother.  On  the  last  day  of  1805,  he  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  *'  take  possession  oi  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,"  names  Joseph  his  lieutenant,  charging  him  to  set  out 
for  Naples  and  drive  out  "  the  treacherous  court."  A  day  or 
two  after  he  says,  "  My  will  is  that  the  Bourbons  shall  have 
ceased  to  reign  at  Naples.     I  intend  to  seat  on  that  throne  a 

frince  of  my  own  house.     In  the  first  place  you,  if  it  suits  you. 
f  not,  another."     At  this  date.  Napoleon  had  drawn  out  a  royal 
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rogramme  for  his  family.  Thehalf  of  Europe  was  to  be  swayed 
J  him  through  them.  He  arranged  kingdoms  and  marriagee 
with  equal  ease.  The  daughter  of  the  elector  of  BaTaria»  **  a 
yery  pretty  person/'  the  conqueror  condescended  to  say^  had 
been  demanded  for  Prince  Eugene,  another  princess  haa  been 
bespoke  for  Jerome,  and  a  marriage  had  been  arranged  for 
Joseph's  eldest  daughter  *'  with  a  small  prince,  who  in  time  will 
become  a  great  one." 

Meanwhile,  Joseph  had  seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  was  domg  what  he  could  in  his  own  mild,  humane, 
and  as  Napoleon  thought,  blundering  way,  to  govern  that  Idnff* 
dom.  His  ideas  of  goyemment  were  wholly  at  yaiianoe  wiia 
those  of  his  imperious  brother,  who  had  now  no  time  for  ezprefr- 
sions  of  fraternal  affections.  He  pleaded  for  time  and  moderate 
measures,  but  Napoleon  issues  his  fiat  thus:  ^^Lay  a  oontri* 
bution  of  30,000,000  on  the  whole  kingdom.  Get  money  and 
make  severe  examples  of  the  assassins.  In  a  conquered  conntrv 
kindness  is  not  humane."  Joseph  believed  in  the  law  of  kind* 
ness,  and  began  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  really  likely  to 
secure  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  but  Napoleon  at  (moe  m* 
minded  him  that  he  had  no  ground  for  such  hopes.  ''Hsro 
you,"  he  asks,  '' sufficient  dependence  to  place  on  them  in  the 
event  of  my  defeat  ?  "  He  demands  of  him  an  account  of  haw 
many  estates  he  had  confiscated,  and  how  many  rebels  he  had 
executed,  exhorts  him  to  shoot  three  of  the  ringleaders  in  eveij 
village,  not  sparing  the  priests,  and  insists  tnat  in  this  way 
alone  he  can  hope  to  subdue  the  country.  This  system  of  bom* 
ing,  shooting,  and  confiscating.  Napoleon  expoimds  again  and 
again  with  great  energy,  never  losing  an  opportunity  ofinform* 
in^  Joseph  that  it  is  only  by  this  course  or  conduct  and  by  his 
innuence  that  he  can  succMsed.  Remorseless,  and  destitate  of 
amr  faith  in  those  who  were  not  kept  down  by  the  sword,  the 
eSoTt»  of  his  more  mercifid  brother  to  pacify  the  people  over 
whom  he  exercised  an  imeasy  swa^,  seem  to  have  provoked  htm 
almost  beyond  endurance,  tie  reiterates  his  complaints^  writes 
letter  after  letter  in  a  petulant  tone,  and  directs  Joseph  how  to 
defend  himself  against  the  people  whom  he  had  enjoined  to 
hang  by  hundreds.  His  instructions  on  this  point  are  curioui» 
as  showing  what  precautious  ho  himself  took,  even  while  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.  '*  You  have  not,"  he  says,  ''been  snffi* 
cicntly  acquainted  with  my  private  life  to  know  how,  even  ia 
France,  I  have  always  kept  m}itelf  under  the  ouard  of  my  most 
trusty  and  oldest  soldiers.  .  .  No  one  should  enter  vour  room 
during  the  night  except  your  aide^e-camp,  who  should  sleep  in 
the  chamber  that  precedes  your  bodroom.  Your  door  should  be 
fastened  inside,  and  you  ought  not  to  open  it  even  to  your  aide* 
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de-camp  till  you  have  recognized  his  voice ;  he  himself  should 
not  knock  at  your  door  tul  he  has  locked  that  of  the  room 
which  he  is  in,  to  make  sure  of  being  alone  and  of  being  followed 
by  no  one.  These  precautions  are  important;  they  give  no 
trouble,  and  the  result  is,  that  they  inspire  confidence,  besides 
that  thev  may  really  save  your  life."  Such  are  the  means  re- 
quisite lOT  the  personal  safety  of  a  despotic  sovereign.  But 
Joseph  was  not  constituted  to  be  a  despot.  His  throne  was  a 
thorny  one,  and  he  was  neither  bold  enough  nor  unscrupulous 
enough  to  retain  it.  He  did  his  utmost  to  imitate  the  speeches 
of  his  imperial  brother,  and  talked  of  the  attachment  of  his 
people^  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  French  for  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  but  such  bombastic  effusions  only  drew  ridicule  upon 
him,  and  gave  his  dictator  an  opportunity  of  checking  what  he 
conceived  to  be  unprofitable  vanity. 

After  a  struggle  of  a  few  months,  Joseph  received  a  hint  that 
at  no  distant  date  he  might  be  called  upon  to  exchange  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  another.  The  first  intimation  of 
this  was  given  him  nearly  a  month  before  Spain  was  subjugated. 
In  May,  1806,  Napoleon  wrote:  ''The  nation,  through  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  asks  me  for  a  king.  I  design  this 
crown  for  you."  Joseph  was  fully  alive  to  the  difiSiculties  of  the 
new  position  into  which  he  was  thus  thrust,  and,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  complained  that  he  had  not  a  single 
partisan,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  the  kindness  of  his  nature 
might  make  him  popular  when  kindness  would  be  regarded  as 
timidity.  There  is  something  abnost  ludicrous  in  the  reply 
which  Napoleon  vouchsafed  to  his  trembling  brother :  "  Don  t 
be  uneasy — ^be  happy,"  was  his  grimly  ironiccd  recommendation ; 
and  he  followed  it  up  by  an  order  to  "  hang  at  Madrid  a  score 
of  the  worst  characters,"  and  to  send  a  nimiber  to  France  for 
the  galleys.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  found  it  quite  possible  to 
enjoy  himself  wlule  carrying  out  his  system  of  conquest.  His 
policy  never  interfered  with  his  enjoyment  for  the  time  being. 
On  tne  same  day  he  announced  his  oivorce  from  Josephine,  he 
directed  Berthier  respecting  the  movement  of  troops  in  Spain. 
He  hears  that  Salicetti's  house  at  Rome  had  fallen  and  killed 
his  children ;  and,  while  intimating  the  fact,  he  records  his 
successful  sport  with  the  gun,  having  "  killed  twenty  hares"  at 
Mortefontaine.  The  lives  of  men  were  not  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence to  him  than  the  lives  of  hares,  unless  he  ne^bd  them  to 
serve  his  own  purposes.  He  based  his  schemes  of  conquest  on 
calculations  which  involved  immense  sacrifices  of  human  life. 
It  was  by  performing  feats  in  military  tactics — by  dangerous 
marches  at  severe  seasons — and  by  movements  evincing  wonder- 
ful decision  and  rapidity  of  thought,  but  involving  teirible  suf- 
ferings to  his  soldiers,  that  he  achieved  his  greatest  successes. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  military  eystem  was  eitbir 
generous  or  wise.  It  has  often  been  cited  as  an  example  of 
what  could  be  done  by  the  rapid  promotion  of  mere  talent  to 
positions  of  responsibility ;  but,  in  truth,  Napoleon  did  not  iwUy 
carry  out  the  principle  expressed  in  the  trite  axiom  about  putliiig 
the  right  man  in  the  rignt  place.  Bis  subordinates  were  mere 
machines ;  he  alone  had  the  originating  ffenius.  His  best  gene* 
rals  had  not  and  could  not  have  that  Ingn  order  of  ability  whiok 
is  usually  consistent  only  with  an  independence  of  spirit  inooo^ 
patible  with  his  imperious  despotism.  Most  of  them  were  liltle 
better  than  mercenaries.  They  were  as  destitute  of  moral  ptiA* 
ciple  as  he  was,  and  his  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of  theif 
plundering  predilections,  their  dishonesty,  and  their  perfidr-^ 
even  to  hirn  who  had  raised  them  from  the  lowest  ranJou  Tneir 
infidelity  to  him  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  selfish  motives 
which  led  to  their  elevation.  Berthier,  the  first  of  his  marshals^ 
Marmont,  almost  all  his  favoured  officers,  deserted  him  whOBk 
he  fell.  He  needed  unscrupulous  agents  for  the  accomplishinsitl 
of  his  designs ;  and  if  they  were  incited  to  plunder,  he  could  not 
complain  when  they  plundered  for  themselves,  nor  feel  surprised 
that  those  whom  he  had  taught  to  be  treacherous  should  ^' betlsr 
the  instruction"  when  they  had  no  longer  an^  personal  interest 
in  serving  him.  And  what  we  have  said  of  his  generals  applies 
with  equal  truth  to  his  ministers,  with  only  a  very  few  eziKi^ 
tions.  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  Bourienne,  and  others  were  toe 
creatures  of  his  will  only  while  that  will  was  aU-powerfuL  Did 
not  they  also  turn  and  kick  at  the  dying  lion  f  Nor  was  this 
unnatural.  Napoleon  avowed  his  preference  for  m(sa  who  wefe 
pliable  as  instruments  over  those  who  were  upright  and  sen* 
cious.  **  1  look  upon  men  of  learning  and  brilliancy/'  he  saad^ 
''  as  coquettes ;  they  are  very  well  to  live  with  for  a  timey  and 
converse  with,  but  we  should  no  more  think  of  taking  the  latlef 
for  our  wives  than  the  former  for  our  ministers." 

The  treacherous  basis  of  Napoleon's  sjrstem  of  prooedum  is 
fully  revealed  in  his  Correspondence  regarding  cbain.  The 
insatiable  demands  of  a  war,  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  at  stake,  seem  to  have  been  too  much  even  to 
his  great  military  genius  and  daring  expedients.  His  diflBeulties 
multiplied,  and  the  grievous  straits  to  which  his  troops  wefe 
redu(^  made  it  but  too  apparent  that  he  could  not  long  main* 
tain  the  position  he  had  gamed,  and  the  advantages  of  whieh  hi 
had  sacrificed  to  his  policy  of  intimidation.  Reluctant  to  believe 
in  the  disasters  which  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  his  armiesi  he 
seems  to  have  judged  of  the  probity  of  others  by  his  own  i^ter 
disregard  for  truth,  and  the  power  of  endurance  whieh  his 
subordinates  possessed  by  that  fierce  detmmination  and  lenlrlass 
ness  with  which  he  played  at  hasaid  for  kmgdems,  fining  tttti 
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he  had  well  nigh  exhausted  his  resources.  Eager  to  accomplish 
new  enterprises,  in  the  hope  that  by  them  he  might  conquer 
existing  difficulties,  he  was  obdurate  to  the  opinions  of  his 
generals,  who,  though  surrounded  by  obstacles  winch  they  could 
not  surmount,  were  compelled  to  face  them  by  the  iron  will  of 
one  who  did  not  fully  appreciate  them.  Me  made  promises 
which  he  knew  he  could  not  perform  by  anything  short  of  a 
miracle,  and  deluded  others  by  a  profession  of  intentions  which 
he  never  designed  to  carry  out. 

We  see  all  this  in  the  letters  which  were  written  by  Napoleon 
during  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsulai  which  ended  in  the  utter 
failure  of  his  best  officers ;  in  the  bitterness  which  characterizes 
his  communications  with  Joseph,  and  in  the  complaints  which 
he  reiterated  through  Berthier  and  others,  showing  that  when, 
to  outward  appearances,  his  power  was  greatest,  the  foundations 
of  it  had  been  sapped.  We  read,* for  example — "The  army 
which  is  laying  siege  to  Cadiz  is  in  a  state  of  complete  desti- 
tution ;  their  pay  is  nine  months  in  arrear.''  And  again,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1810,  he  says,  "The  money  of  France  is 
exhausted — ^war  must  support  war."  It  was  this  system  of 
making  war  support  war  which  rendered  the  conflict  m  Spain, 
the  throne  of  which  Napoleon  had  so  dexterously,  yet  so 
treacherously  seized,  the  beginning  of  the  conqueror's  down- 
ward career.  The  conquered  and  ravaged  countries  could  not 
be  made  to  jrield  sufficient  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
invading  hosts ;  and,  while  the  enemy  were  making  progress, 
the  sinews  of  war  in  France  were  overstrained. 

But  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  all  these  elements 
of  ruin,  Napoleon's  organizing  power  was  extraordinary.  The 
evidences  which  these  letters  aSbrd  of  his  attention  to  the  most 
minute  details  of  military  administration,  surpass  everything 
which  historians  and  biographers  have  hitherto  recorded  of 
him.  Now  he  is  deciding  questions  on  which  the  lives  of 
thousands  depend ;  again,  he  recommends  that  a  consignment 
of  shoes  and  biscuits  should  be  carefully  examined.  "  Count  the 
biscuits  one  by  one,"  he  writes ;  "  the  shoes  ought  to  be  made  of 
stout  leather;  they  cost  me  five  and  a  half  francs  a-piece." 
The  greatest  events  and  the  apparently  most  trivial  incidents 
alike  command  his  attention.  "  The  returns  of  my  armies,"  he 
informs  his  brother,  "form  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  my 
library."  They  were  the  volumes  in  which  he  sought  mental 
relaxation.  He  was  the  moving  spring,  in  short,  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  and  most  complex  organizations  which  the  human 
mind  ever  originated. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  supremely  wretched 
during  his  stay  m  Spain.     He  had  no  hope  of  being  reconciled 
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to  his  people ;  he  had  suspended  his  correspondence  with  Na- 
poleon, whose  reproofs,  and  contemptuous  jibes  had  become 
intolerable.  He  was  kmg  only  in  name.  His  officers  despised 
him  and  disregarded  his  authority,  and  the  government  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  carried  on  by  Napoleon  through  his  generals,  who 
were  continually  sending  reports  calculated  to  injure  him.  Na- 
poleon at  last  would  not  condescend  to  communicate  with  his 
brother  at  all,  but  directed  others  to  reprove  him.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  remonstrances  which  he  addressed  through 
General  Clarke  ;  it  is  a  very  characteristic  one : — 

"  I  wish  you  to  write  to  the  King  of  Suain,  to  impress  upon  him 
that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war,  than  to 
publish  the  strength  of  his  array,  either  in  orders  of  the  day,  in 
proclamations,  or  in  newspapers ;  that  when  he  has*  occasion  to  speak 
of  his  strength  he  ought  to  render  it  formidable  by  exaggeration, 
doubling  or  trebling  his  numbers ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  mentions  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  should  diminish  it  by  one- 
half  or  one-third ;  that  in  war,  moral  force  is  everything ;  that  the 
king  deviated  from  the  principle  when  he  said  he  had  only  40,000  men, 
and  the  insurgents,  1^0,000.  ...  In  short,  to  give  moral  force  to 
the  enemy,  is  to  take  it  from  one's  self.  .  .  .  Constantly  in  my  Italian 
campaigns,  when  I  had  only  a  handful  of  men,  I  exaggerated  their 
numbers." 

When  Napoleon  returned  from  his  ill-starred  expedition  to 
Russia,  he  found  his  armies  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  his  brother 
living  a  life  of  quiet  enjoyment  at  his  countrv^  seat,  only  too 
happy,  doubtless,  to  have  been  emancipated  from  the  mock 
regality  which  had  been  to  him  a  hard  servitude.  Ambition 
completely  blinded  Napoleon  to  the  imfitness  of  his  relatives 
for  the  positions  in  which  he  placed  them.  Joseph  might, 
perhaps,  have  filled  the  consulship  he  sought  with  sometmng 
like  respectability,  but  he  was  obviously  imfitted  for  any  duty 
which  required  iorcc  of  character.  He  sometimes  put  on  the 
heroic,  it  is  true,  but  his  exhibitions  in  that  way  were  too  sug- 
gestive of  a  certain  animal  in  the  lion's  skin  to  be  in  any  degree 
imposing.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  the  tune  that 
Paris  was  threatened,  he  spoke  of  meeting  "  death  with  reso- 
lution, as  did  the  last  emperor  at  Constantinople,"  an  effiision 
in  the  Cambyses  vein,  which  is  simply  ridicidous  when  we 
remember  his  predilections  for  the  comfortable.  Nwoleoii 
seems  at  last  to  have  fully  imderstood  his  brother's  weakness, 
for  when  the  latter  volunteered  his  services  in  1814,  he  teUs 
him,  in  a  contemptuous  style,  that  his  letter  is  "  far  too  clever 
for  the  state  of  my  affiiirs;"  and,  bidding  him  retire  to  the 
obscurity  of  some  country  house  near  Paris,  he  adds,  "you  will 
live  there  quietly  if  I  live ;  you  will  be  killed  or  arrested  if  I 
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die.  You  will  be  useless  to  me,  to  our  family,  to  your  daughters, 
and  to  France ;  but  you  will  do  me  no  harm,  and  will  not  be  in 
my  way."  The  heartless  selfiahneas  expressed  in  these  sentences 
shows  us  how  thoroughly  Napoleon's  moral  nature  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  pursuit  of  amoition.  This  wad  all  he  had  to 
say  to  the  brother  who  had  been  his  early  companion  and  his 
firmest  friend ;  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  comparatiTe  feeble- 
ness, was  faithful  amid  the  general  faithlessness.  The  character 
of  Napoleon,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us,  par- 
ticulany  towards  the  close  of  his  correspondence,  is  one  devoid 
of  feeling,  one  in  which  the  intellect  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  chief 
element,  and  to  which  the  con.siderations  of  personal  interest 
were  the  only  law.  All  perceptions  or  ab^tnict  right  aud  ivroiig 
seem  to  have  been  lost  towanls  the  tlose  of  his  career.  'Jlic 
dictates  of  conscience  were  ignored;  llie  strengtli  and  clearness 
of  mind  to  plan  and  to  execute  for  hictp  woLfish  ends  uloiie 
remained.  Thus  we  find  hiTn  avowing  his  intended  pei-fidy, 
had  the  negotiations  proposed  in  li'^H  resulted  in  a  treaty 
recognizing  the  territorial  sialus  quo  of  I'rance  previous  to  the 
Revolution.  Such  negotiations  were  prevented  bj-  his  temporary 
successes,  and  elated  by  them,  he  sayp,  "  If  I  had  signed  on  the 
terms  of  the  ancient  limits,  I  should  li;n  e  rushed  to  ai-ms  in  two 
years,  and  I  should  have  told  the  natioji  that  I  had  signed,  not 
a  peace,  but  a  capitulation."  After  auch  a  declaration  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  to  the  world  of 
the  events  which  ended  a  career  of  falsenood. 

In  some  of  the  latest  letters  of  Napoleon  in  this  collection, 
there  are,  it  is  true,  some  faint  traces  of  human  feeling,  which 
eome  to  us  like  gleams  of  light  through  the  murky  and  lurid 
atmosphere  in  which  be  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Correepondence.  The  purest  of  these,  perhaps,  are  seen  in 
the  mention  he  makes  of  his  son,  whose  sad  deetmy  he  seems  to 
have  anticipated.  It  is  difficult,  certainly,  to  arrive  at  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  he  expresses  in  reference  to  the 
young  King  of  Eome,  when  thoughts  of  him  and  his  prospects 
recur  to  him  in  the  midst  of  his  desperate  fortunes.  Charity 
leads  us  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  father,  rather  than  the  poli- 
tician, who  wrote  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1814,  when  the  allies 
were  approaching  Paris,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  some  en- 
gravings representing  the  young  heir  of  his  falling  house  as 
praying  for  his  father  and  for  France.  But  when  we  come 
upon  another  letter  in  which  Napoleon  declares  that  he  would 
rather  that  his  son  were  killed  than  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  as  an  Austrian  prince,  and  writes  for  drawings  of  the  boy 
represented  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guu^,  we  begin  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  affection,  and  to  suppose  that  he 
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only  looked  to  him  as  an  instrument  by  whom  he  might  retrieve 
his  fortunes.  Still  we  cannot  but  remember  how  keenly  he  felt 
the  absence  of  his  wife  and  child  while  in  exile,  and  how  bitterly 
he  complained  of  the  means  taken  to  prevent  them  from  joining 
him  at  Elba.  That  Marie  Louise  would  have  shared  his  broken 
fortunes,  even  had  she  been  permitted,  there  is  great  reason  to 
doubt.  Her  life  subsequent  to  his  fall,  and,  indeed,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  their  union^  lead  us  to  infer  that  her 
sensibilities  were  by  no  means  keen,  and  that  he  knew  her  feel- 
ings towards  him  to  be  very  different  from  those  expressed  in 
the  last  passionate  letter  which  he  received  from  Josephine  in 
the  solitude  of  his  little  island  empire. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  the  re- 
markable letters  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  they  serve  to  develope 
the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  development  is,  we 
think,  complete.  The  Correspondence  exhibits  to  us  the  inner 
life  of  one  in  whom  a  stupendous  intellectual  energy  was  united 
to  a  moral  nature  of  the  lowest  type — whose  gigantic  enter- 
prises, conducted  with  a  boldness,  and  a  degree  of  success  which 
placed  the  freedom  of  half  the  world  in  peril,  originated  out  of 
the  dictates  of  the  merest  selfishness,  and  whose  utter  disregard 
for  all  the  principles  which  Ue  at  the  foundation  of  human  nap- 
piness  and  national  progress,  when  these  stood  in  the  way  of 
nis  designs,  rendered  his  existence  incompatible  with  the  peace 
of  Europe.  His  career  came  to  a  natural  end ;  his  system  of 
conquest,  terrible  as  were  its  immediate  effects,  was  self-de- 
structive. 

"  Though  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 

He  died  without  a  rood  his  own ;' 

And  borrowed  from  his  enemies 

Six  feet  of  ground  to  he  upon." 

As  if  to  link  the  history  of  the  past  with  that  of  the  present, 
and  to  suggest  reflection  on  the  marvellous  power  of  this  greet 
conqueror's  very  name,  we  have  at  the  close  of  these  interestiiig 
volumes,  a  letter  written  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  by  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1837,  after  the  abortive,  an<^  as  it 
then  seemed,  ridiculous  affair  at  Strasburg.  The  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  was  living  in  obscurity  at  New  York,  when  he  made 
this  appeal  to  his  comfortable  uncle  Joseph,  who  seems  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  the  failure.  He  complained  of  the  contempt 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  his  family,  and  erpnmo^ 
his  confidence  in  the  general  sympathy,  and  his  persuaeieii 
''that  if  the  Emperor  looks  down  on  me,  he  approves  me/' 
Strange,  indeed,  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  this  letter.  Let 
us  hope  that  upon  the  writer  of  it  the  moral  of  the  history  to 
which  it  is  appended  will  not  be  lost,  and  that  it  may  hereiifter 
serve  to  point  a  contrast  rather  than  a  paralleL 
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Abt.  in. — The  Oospel  in  Ezekiel,  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  Dis- 
courses. By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ghithrie,  D.D.  Edinburgh. 
1856.    Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

The  Tolume  before  us  has  special  pretensions  to  an  attentive 
perusal.  It  contains  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  best 
specimens  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  Scotland.  It  professes  to  expound  one  of  the  most 
mteresting  portions  of  Scripture,  and  to  treat  of  the  leading 
articles  of  our  holy  faith.  In  one  and  all  these  respects^  then, 
it  demands  our  serious  attention.  Nor  can  we  long  remain  in 
doubt  that  the  present  is  a  remarkable  book.  ^  It  bears  the 
traces  of  immistakable  popular  talent,  and  presents  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  a  form  as  attractive  as  it  is  original. 
But  while  giving  to  these  sermons  the  meed  of  praise  which  is 
justly  due  to  them,  we  cannot  overlook  their  defects,  the  more 
so  as  they  are  common  to  most  of  the  religious  writers  of  the 
day. 

The  most  prominent  amongst  the  mistakes  in  many  of  our 
popular  sermons  and  popular  treatises  on  religious  subjects  is  a 
tendency  to  sacrifice  the  subject-matter  to  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  presented.  The  desire  to  make  the  state- 
ments of  the  truth  popular  and  attractive,  seems  almost  to 
absorb  every  other  consideration.  Of  this,  in  our  opinion, 
vicious  tendency,  the  sermons  under  review  are  a  prominent 
instance.  Illusteition  ia  heaped  upon  illustration,  until  the 
mind  becomes  almost  bewildered,  and  little  time  or  leisure  are 
left  for  the  serious  consideration  of  those  truths  which  it  is  the 
grand  object  of  all  religious  teaching  to  explain  and  to  impress 
upon  the  hearers.  Not  that  we  would  confine  all  modes  of  pre- 
senting the  gospel  to  one  model,  or  overlook  that  natural 
diversity  in  the  minds  of  preacher  and  hearers  which  demands 
a  diversified  treatment  of  the  same  subject.  But  whatever 
difiPerences  there  be,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the 
grand  aim  of  preaching  is  the  instruction  of  the  world  and  the 
edification  of  the  church,  by  a  presentation  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  All  the  helps  which  the  researches  of  science, 
the  deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy,  or  the  paintings  of  a  vivid 
imagination  can  afford,  are  only  to  be  made  subservient  to  that 
one  great  object. 

We  would  not,  indeed,  have  the  reader  imagine  that  our 
above  remarks  apply  as  so  many  exceptions  to  JOr.  Guthrie^s 
sermons.  In  many  respects  we  admire  them,  and  we  believe 
that  they  will  prove  usend,  at  leasts  to  that  class  which  affects 
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to  find  nothing  in  reKgion  deserving  their  attention.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a  legitimate  question,  how  far  sermons  in  general 
are  meant  to  prove  a  lasting  means  of  edification  to  the  church. 
When  flowing  fresh  from  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  and  adapted 
to  the  present  circumstances  and  wants  of  an  audience^  their 
efiect  is  far  diflferent  from  that  produced  by  their  perusal  in  a 
printed  form.  We  would  even  assert  that,  unless  for  the  ex- 
position of  a  special  system,  or  the  elucidation  of  a  special 
subject,  the  sermons  suited  to  one  generation  will,  generally 
speaking,  scarcely  prove  so  to  the  following.  While  the  trutn 
always  remains  the  same,  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented 
must  vary  with  the  changing  aspects  of  our  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  condition. 

But  we  have  to  do  with  Dr.  Guthrie's  sermons  as  a  book  for 
the  present  time,  and  to  say  whether  in  matter  and  manner  it 
is  suitable  to  its  exigencies.  No  doubt  their  tone  is  evangelical 
and  often  impressive,  but  we  feel  that  in  them  the  grand  object 
of  preaching — ^the  presentation  of  spiritual  truth — ^is  too  often 
sacrificed  to  mere  illustration.  This,  indeed,  is  the  radical 
defect  of  the  book.  We  grant  that  these  illustrations  are 
varied,  impressive,  rich,  and  often  even  gorgeous.  Some  pas- 
sages are  for  delicacy  of  touch,  for  vividness  of  description,  or 
for  depth  of  pathos  unsurpassed,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
language.  But  in  the  multitude  of  these  illustrations,  some — 
and  especially  those  which  appeal  to  the  feelings,  such  as  re- 
ferences to  maternal  love  and  care — recur  too  frequently; 
others  are  inappropriate,  not  bearing  any  palpable  reference 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  while  a  few  are  even  sadly  out  of  taste. 
We  are  aware  that  every  preacher  may  treat  a  subject  in  his 
own  peculiar  wav,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  certain 

i general  rules,  wtose  observance  is  equally  demanded  by  theo- 
ogical  and  literary  criticism.  Thus  we  tnink,  if  a  sermon  is 
not  purely  textual,  i,  e,,  an  exposition  of  what  the  text  contains, 
it  should  bring  out  prominently  the  leading  principle  or  truth 
of  the  text,  and  endeavour  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  felt  that 
this  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Guthrie.  Of  course,  the  reader  will 
not  expect  that  his  exposition  of  Ezekiel  shoidd  be  textual,  but 
he  will  probably  look  for  more  thought,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  than  he  will  find  in  the  volume.  At  tmies  it  had 
almost  occurred  to  us,  that  some  of  these  sermons  were  all 
wings,  and  that  there  was  no  body  left  there,  to  fly.  This 
remark  applies  chiefly  to  the  first  half  of  the  volume.  Towards 
the  close,  whether  owing  to  the  subject  or  to  the  author,  we  find 
more  exposition  of  truth  and  less  illustration.  On  some  points, 
we  have  thought  the  views  of  the  preacher  meagre,  if  not  un* 
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satisfactory.  At  other  times,  questions  receive  the  go-by, 
which  any  serious  mind  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  pass 
over  so  summarily.  We  refer  here  specially  to  the  introduction 
and  character  of  sin,  to  God's  primitive  justice,  &c.  We  are 
not  sure  that  right  and  scriptural  views  on  these  subjects  are 
not  of  great  practical  importance.  If  they  had  not  been  so,  the 
Bible  would  not  have  referred  to  them  so  frequently  and  so 
explicitly. 

In  short,  what  to  many  will  appear  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  volume,  seems  to  us  its  leading  defect.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
opposed  to  the  use  of  figures  and  vivid  illustrations  in  preaching. 
They  have  their  province  and  important  use.  But  let-  it  be  re- 
membered, that  it  is  that  of  an  accessory y  and  not  of  a  principal; 
that  of  assisting  and  ministering  to  an  exposition  of  the  truth, 
and  not  becoming  prominent  or  all-engrossing.  When  the 
preacher  has  reached  a  high  point,  he  may  then  describe  the 
scene  which  he  descries ;  he  may  impress  by  the  force  of 
imagination  and  illustration  upon  the  heart  the  thought  or 
truw  which  he  has  already  opened  to  the  mind,  and  thus 
secure  the  consent  of  the  former  along  with  the  assent  of  the 
latter.  To  reverse  this  relation  seems  to  us  defective,  both  in  a 
theological  and  literary  point  of  view. 

We  would  not,  indeed,  compare  these  sermons  for  a  moment 
with  the  unmitigated  pseudo-spiritual  trash  which  some  of  the  so- 
called  popular  preachers  continuously  inflict  upon  the  religious 
world.  In  some, respects,  the  tendencies  of  their  productions 
are  even  pernicious  to  vital  Christianity ;  they  abound  in  pa- 
thetic common-places  and  vain  efforts  to  be  striking  or  unctuous, 
and  they  neither  exhibit  ability  on  the  part  of  the  preacher, 
nor  do  tney  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  hearers,  either  to  the  head  or 
to  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Guthrie's  sermons  display  a 
mind  fiill  of  vivacity,  freshness,  vigour,  and  originality,  and  a 
heart  in  the  right  place,  beating  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
good  and  elevated.  The  vices  of  the  day  are  unsparingly 
exposed,  and  all  the  great  questions  which  agitate  the  public 
mind,  or  engage  Christian  charity,  are  delicately,  yet  powerfully 
referred  to.  But  after  all,  the  mstinctive  claim  of  the  volume 
to  popularity — in  short,  what  is  distinctive  about  it — consists  not 
in  its  massiveness  of  thought,  nor  in  its  force  of  argument,  nor 
yet  in  its  depth  of  spirituality,  but  in  the  variety  and  at- 
tractiveness of  its  illustrations.  We  have  felt  a  want  of  pro- 
minence to  simple,  plain,  connected,  and  thorough  exposition 
of  the  subjects  which  these  sermons  profess  to  exhibit,  but  to 
which,  in  reality,  they  rather  refer,  terhaps  we  have  also  felt 
somewhat  disappointed  that  the  title  of  the  book  should  not 
more  correctly  describe    its    contents.      By   the   ''Gospel  in 
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Ezekiel/'  the  general  reader  would  understand  an  expoatkm 
of  his  prophecies,  while  the  volume  under  consideration  pro- 
fesses to  expound  little  more  than  sixteen  yerses  of  one  of  its 
chapters  (xxxvi.). 

But  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  being  con- 
vinced that  this  book  is  one  which  deserves  to  be,  and  will  be, 
read  by  a  large  number  in  the  religious  world.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  young  preachers  who  may  be  tempted  to  imitate  Dr. 
Guthrie,  we  may,  however,  observe  that  his  style  cannot  be 
imitated,  and  that  every  attempt  to  do  so  would  only  pioye  a 
miserable  failure,  and  a  caricature  of  what  in  itself  and  at  the 
best,  seems  to  us  a  defect.  We  subjoin  one  or  two  quotationa 
to  show  the  beauty  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  style,  adding,  that  we 
might  almost  indefinitely  have  multiplied  them,  as  nearly  every 
page  contains  some  such  specimen  :  — 

''  With  the  sabbath  hills  around  us,  far  from  the  dust  and  din,  the 
splendour  and  squalor  of  tho  city,  we  have  sat  on  a  rocky  bank,  to 
wonder  at  the  varied  and  rich  profusion  with  which  God  bad  clothed 
the  scone.  Nature,  like  Joseph,  was  dressed  in  a  coat  of  many 
colours ;  lichens  prey,  black,  and  yellow,  clad  the  rock ;  the  gloMjr 
ivy,  like  a  child  of  ambition,  had  planted  its  foot  on  the  crag,  and, 
hanging  on  by  a  hundred  arms,  had  climbed  to  its  stormy  suminit; 
mosses  of  hues  surpassing  all  the  colours  of  the  loom,  spread  an 
elastic  cari>et  rounci  the  gushing  fountain ;  the  wild  thyme  lent  a 
bed  to  the  weary,  and  its  i>eriume  to  the  air ;  heaths  opened  their 
blushing  bosoms  to  the  bee ;  the  primrose,  like  modesty  shrinking 
from  observation,  looked  out  from  its  leafy  shade;  at  the  foot  of  the 
weatluTcd  stone,  the  feni  niised  its  plumes,  and  on  its  summit  the 
foxglove  rang  its  beautiful  bells;  wnile  the  birch  bent  to  kiss  the 
stream  as  it  ran  away  laughing  to  hide  itself  in  the  lake  below,  or 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  embrace  the  mountain  ash  and  evergreen 
pine." 

Again,  at  p.  4G,  we  have  a  different  but  equally  gorgeous 
description  of  nature,  where  the  author  means  to  show,  that 
amidst  its  l>eauties,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to 
recognize  the  consequences  of  the  fall :  — 

*^  But  (adds  he),  let  us  retra(*e  our  steps  along  the  dusty  road, 
from  the  broom  where  the  little  bird  sings,  and  the  moor  where  the 
lapwing  seri'ams  her  maternal  fears,  and  the  hill  where  the  timid 
Bh(H?|)  faces  the  fox  to  the  for  her  offspring,  or  the  fon»»t  where  the 
bear,  >*ith  her  cubs  b«^hind  Iut.  offers  her  shaggy  bosom  to  the  spear. 
Enter  this  t<»wn.  Look  at  this  mother  as  we  saw  her  when  saDoath 
bells  rang  worshippers  to  prayer,  and  God  was  calling  sinners  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  lier  back  is  against  the  churches  wall ;  she  has 
sunk  on  the  cold  pavement ;  her  senses  are  steeped  in  drink,  and  on 
her  lap— pitiful  sight !  lies,  an  emaciated,  half-naked  infant  wilh  the 
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chill,  cold  rain  soaking  its  scanty  rags,  and  lashing  its  pallid  face.  Is 
this  God's  handiwork  ?  Is  this  the  clay  as  it  came  from  the  potter's 
wheel  ?  Was  this  the  shape  in  which  woman  came  from  her  Maker's 
hand  ?  When  Adam  woke,  was  our  mother,  Eve,  such  as  this,  her 
daughter  ?  If  so,  better  he  had  ne?er  woke ;  it  had  been  good  for 
him  to  be  alone.'' 

Or,  again,  a  few  pages  furtber,  the  ffuilt  attaching  to  Gospel 
hearers  is  brought  out  by  contrast  witn  the  plea  of  ignorance, 
which  the  heathens  abroad  or  the  heavens  at  home  may 
set  up: — 

"  This  wretched,  ragged  child,  the  victim  of  cruelty  and  neglect, 
who  leaves  hunger  and  a  bed  of  straw  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  GK>d, 
may  lift  up  his  head  at  that  august  tribunal,  and  stand  on  his  defence 
with  more  certainty,  both  of  justice  and  piiy,  than  he  has  ever  met 
here  below.  In  cold  and  nakedness,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  rags 
and  ignorance,  he  was  left  to  wander  our  hard  streets,  and,  among 
all  the  Christians  of  this  city,  there  was  not  one  kind  hand  to  guide 
his  naked  feet  to  sabbath  church  or  infant  school.  Poor  wretch !  the 
house  of  God  was  not  for  him ;  and  now  that  he  addresses  one  who  will 
not  refuse  to  hear  him — child  of  misfortune — ^now  may  he  say,  merciful 
Lord !  my  mother  taught  me  to  steal,  my  father  taught  me  to  swear. 
How  could  1  obey  a  Bible  which  I  never  learned  to  read  ?  how  could 
I  believe  in  Thee  whom  no  one  taught  me  to  know  F  Saviour  of 
sinners,  condemn  me  not ;  how  was  I  to  avoid  sins  against  which  I 
was  never  warned  P  I  did  not  know  what  I  did.  Seizing  Thy  cross, 
I  claim  the  benefit  of  its  dying  prayer,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

We  conclude  with  another  extract,  which  purposes  to  show 
the  effects  of  a  general  reception  of  Christianity  on  such  a  city 
as  Edinburgh :  — 

"  Save  these  picturesque  and  old-fashioned  tenements,  the  blue 
heavens  above,  that  rocky  citadel  \rith  its  frowning  batteries,  yonder 
noble  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  same  green  fields,  rich  valleys  and 
romantic  crags  of  the  everlasting  hills  around,  all  old  things  else 
would  have  passed  away.  Prisons,  that  now  complain  of  crowdlsd 
cells,  would  be  found  too  large ;  and  many  churches,  cold  now  with 
empty  pews,  would  be  found  too  smaD.  The  smouldering  fever 
would,  like  an  unfed  fire,  go  out  for  want  of  fuel ;  and  rank  church- 
yards would  grow  green  at  Christmas  for  lack  of  their  too  frequent 
Durials.  The  brutal  features  of  dissipation  would  give  place  to  an 
expression  of  intelligence  and  humanity  ;  roses  would  blow  on  child- 
hood's pallid  cheek,  and  mothers'  smiles  would  chase  the  sadness 
from  many  a  poor  sallow  infant  face.  Then,  under  the  patronage  of 
religion  and  tne  sign  of  the  Bible,  the  craft  of  the  honest  mechanic 
and  the  trade  of  the  useful  merchant  would  flourish,  while  the  panderer 
to  vice  would  fall  into  unpitied  bankruptcy,  and  the  voice  of  a  Yir* 
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tuous  people  would  tell  him  to  shut  shop  and  be  gone.  Fumitare 
would  crowd  these  empty  rooms ;  the  rags,  through  whose  loopholes 
poverty  stared  out  upon  a  pitying  world,  would  change  into  aeoent 
attire.  Piety,  descending  like  an  angel  from  the  skies,  would  come 
to  these  dwellings  with  a  prophet's  blessing ;  beneath  her  celestial 
feet  happiness  would  spring  up  like  summer  flowers ;  plenty  would 

Eour  her  horn  into  the  lap  of  poverty ;  there  would  be  meal  m.  every 
ousehold  barrel,  and  oil  in  every  widow's  cruse.  Underneath  the 
benign  and  blessed  influences  of  religion,  this  wilderness  would  be 
glad ;  our  city  Ishmaelites  would  change  into  Israelites,  and  these 
moral  deserts  would  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose." 

From  these  extracts  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gather  for 
himself  both  the  attractiveness  of  Dr.  Gxithrie's  illustratiQiis^ 
and  the  peculiar  effects  which  their  continual  recurrence  in 
these  sermons  must  produce. 


Art.    IV.  —  Beformation   of  Juvenile    Offtendert,      Beigate.      W. 
Allingham.     1850. 

2.  Mettray  et  M,  Be  Metz,     Tours.     1854. 

3.  Report  of  the  Philanthropic  Farm  School,  Redhill,  Surrey,  1855. 

That  arch-satirist,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  tells  us  that  at 
Laputa,  Captain  Ghilliver  met  with  certain  philosophers^  who 
were  occupied  in  a  notable  exercise;  we  must  quote  the 
passage  for  the  sake  of  its  grave  irony.  ''Some  had  been/' 
writes  the  voyager,  "  for  eight  years  engaged  upon  the  scheme 
of  extracting  mnbeams  from  cucumbers.  The  beams  were  to  be 
put  in  phials  hermetically  sealed,  and  let  out  to  toarm  the  air  in 
inclement  summers.*'  Our  philosophers  of  the  present  day  do  not 
occupy  themselves  upon  schemes  so  idle;  but  we  can  well 
imagine  the  ridicule  with  which,  a  century  ago,  some  minds 
woiud  have  received  the  proposition  of  our  philosophic  philan* 
th^opists,  who  do  not  indeed  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumberSy 
but  who  gather  a  very  large  number  of  honest  and  excellent 
citizens  finom  a  crowd  of  convicted  thieves.  But  so  it  is ;  whlbt 
idler  minds  have  been  dreaming,  and  others  have  been  engaged 
in  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world ;  whilst  the  careless  and 
licentious  have  declared,  with  Voltaire's  Pangloss,  that  crime 
and  gfuilt  were  perfectly  necessary,  that  we  could  not  exist 
without  them  and  their  attendant  misery,  ''que  dans  ce  meillear 
des  mondes  possibles,  les  choses  ne  peuvent  £tre  autrement;''nobler 
beings  have  boldly  tried  to  rectify  the  evil,  and,  undeterred  hv 
neglect,  ridicule,  want,  or  positive  antagonism  have  at  lengtn 
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reached  that  goal  which  thev  had  long  perceived,  but  which  was 
invisible  to  meaner  eyes.  They  have  been  doubly  recompensed. 
The  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  has  been  paid  into 
their  bosoms,  for  they  have  foimd  their  reward,  not  only  in  those 
who  have  been  rescued  from  guilt,  but  also  in  the  hct  that 
society  has  at  last  tardily  acknowledged  their  merits,  and  now, 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  seeks  to  imitate  their  deeds.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is,  therefore,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  perceive, 
to  follow  the  career  of  these  philanthropists,  and  in  our  humble 
way,  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the  public  to  a  system  of  cure  so 
admirably  adapted  to  juvenile  crmie,  and  to  a  movement  so 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  As 
charity  begins  at  home,  we  shall  probably  be  excused- if  we  turn 
our  inquiries  more  in  the  direction  of  certain  societies  in 
England,  than  to  that  which,  in  age  and  efficiency,  has  preceded 
them  in  France. 

The  idea  of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents  is  not  a  new  one, 
even  in  this  country.  The  novelist  Fielding,  when  justice  of 
Westminster,  often  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  boy-thief,  and 
with  admirable  himiour,  shows  in  one  of  his  novels  a  post-boy, 
"  who  hath  since  been  transported  for  robbing  a  hen-roost,"  as 
possessing  much  more  practical  Christianitv  than  a  whole  coach- 
lul  of  genteel  passengers.  The  eccentric  but  warm-hearted 
Jonas  Hanway,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  gingham 
umbrellas,  puts  forward,  more  than  once,  in  his  "  Cry  for  the 
Sweeping  Boys,"  ideas  of  mercy  towards  these  unfortunates, 
which  have  at  length  germinated  and  borne  fruit. 

In  the  year  1788,  ymHe  Jonas  was  yet  living,  certain  earnest 
and  philanthropic  men,  amongst  whom,  to  their  honour,  we  may 
mention  several  of  the  aristocracy:  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  first 
president  of  the  society ;  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Sims,  and  J. 
Angerstein,  M.P.,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  some  little  towards  checking  the  increase  of 
juvenile  crime ;  for  they  were  alarmed  at  the  numbers  of  children 
mfesting  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  lived,  and 
were  trained  to  live,  by  begging,  petty  larceny,  and  robbery. 
The  earliest  reports  of  this  interesting  society  give  the  following 
details  of  proceedings  upon  the  first  lormation  of  the  body: — 

**  A  single  child  was  first  put  to  nurse,  to  which  several  more  were 
added.  When  the  number  amounted  to  twelve,  a  small  house  at 
£10  per  '^annum  was  hired,  in  a  situation  where  more  could  easily 
be  obtained,  as  they  might  be  wanted.  A  matron  was  placed  there 
to  superintend  the  household  concerns,  and  the  government  of  the 
wards.  Such  of  them  as  were  capable  were  employed  in  knitting 
stockings,  and  weaving  of  lace  and  garters. 
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"A  second  house  was  soon  hired;  and  presentlj  a  thiid;  tlia 
number  of  wards  was  increased  to  twenty ;  and  among  tbem  (the 
inmates,  we  presume)  were  several  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  oUL 
The  boys  ana  girls  were  now  separated.  A  shoemaker  was  placed  in 
the  second  house;  several  of  the  elder  boys  began  to  leam  tUs 
necessary  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  seminary  was  soon  supplied 
with  shoes  made  within  itself. 

"  In  the  third  house  was  placed  a  tailor,  having  a  certaia  nitmlMlr 
of  wards  under  his  tuition. 

**  In  the  fourth  house  was  placed  a  carpenter,  a  plaoe  being  lUFsd 
adjoining  the  house  to  serve  as  a  carpenter's  shop  ;  a  small  spot  of 
garden  ground  was  also  taken,  in  which  the  boys  should  assist  Hm 
gardener  in  their  leisure  hours. 

'*  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  school  contained  about  fifigr 
children  of  both  sexes,  divided  as  above  described,  into  distincl 
families;  each  formed  and  managed  as  much  as  possible  on  tlie 
footing  of  a  home,  and  each  instructed  in  some  branch  of  industrj 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  and  to  enable  them  to  make 
provision  against  old  age  and  infirmity.'* 

So  far  all  was  correct  and  excellent ;  but  soon  after  this  m 
fatal  mistake  was  committed.  It  has  been  found,  not  onhr  i 
England,  but  wherever  the  system  lias  been  tried,  that  the  m 
of  home  government,  of  bein^  divided  into  familieSy  k 
essential  to  success.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  We 
may  trace  the  first  seeds  of  crime,  not  only  in  hi^h,  but  abe  in 
low  life,  to  the  want  of  the  purifying  influence  ox  a  home.  Hie 
young  fellow  who,  with  his  mothers  and  sisters,  is  a  very  good, 
pure,  and  obedient  youth,  but,  perhaps,  not  very  strong  in  hie 

J>rinciples,  or  wise  in  his  head,  will  often,  when  he  emeigea  into 
ife,  and  get«  into  the  society  of  his  office  or  oonnting-luHMa 
companions,  become  impure  and  licentious. 

Tne  increasing  number  of  the  inmates,  and  a  desire  of  obeaper 
government,  induced  the  society  to  concentrate  the  school,  mud 
to  associate  the  boys  and  girls  respectively  in  g^reater  numbera 
together.  In  order  to  do  this,  premises,  lately  occupied  hj  the 
society,  in  St.  George's  Fields,  then  an  open  and  toinlj 
populated  district,  were  taken,  dormitories  were  built,  and  a 
manufactory  established,  in  which  the  trades  of  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, letter-press  and  copper-plate  printer,  bookbinder  and 
rope-maker,  were  carried  on,  for  the  instruction  of  the  boya; 
while,  in  the  female  school,  the  girls  were  taught  needle  work, 
and  the  essentiab  of  eeneral  service ;  the  elder  of  them  being 
employed  in  the  laundry  and  kitchen. 

But  the  want  of  the  family  institutions  was  severely  fdt. 
Measures  were  taken  to  separate  boys  who  had  been  guilly  of 
acts  of  vice  and  delinquency,  from  those  innocent,  but  unfcntu- 
nate,  lads  who  had  been  thrown  helpless  on  the  world,  and 
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theace  into  the  hands  of  the  society  j  and  with  varying  success, 
but  always  with  the  great  satisfaction  afforded  by  toe  kaowledge 
that  a  very  large  per  centage  of  these  juveniles  turned  eTentuaUy 
into  honest  citizens,  the  society  went  on  its  way  till  the  year 
1806,  when  it  obtained  from  the  tardy  legislature  tLhe  important 
benefits  of  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  sanctioning  its  objects; 
vesting  it^  management  in  the  president,  vice-president,  trea- 
surer, and  committee ;  and  authorizing  tho  opening  of  its 
chapel  for  public  worship  in  aid  of  its  reaourcea. 

On  this  footing,  therefore,  the  society  continued  till  the  year 
1845,  when  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the  girls'  school 
altogether,  and  to  limit  the  agency  of  the  society,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  reformation  of  pemtent  and  destitute  offenders ; 
and  to  retain  those  only  so  long  as  seemed  necessary,  appreD' 
ticing  them  out,  or  enabling  them  to  emigrate  after  two  or  three 
years'  probation,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  the  eetablisliment 
till  adolescence. 

In  the  yeara  1846,  1847,  and  lis-l,S,  the  souioty  (now  recog- 
nized and  conducted  excluaivi-Iy  as  a  school  of  discipline  for  the 
correction  and  rescue  of  laiU  who  had  fallen  into  crime)  re- 
ceived into  its  asylum  in  Si.  George's  Fields,  82,  109,  and  HI 
boya  respectively,  a  rate  of  arlmissiou  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  its  previous  arrangemi  nts  admitted;  and  it  was  during 
those  years  that  the  society,  k-d  by  the  example  of  the  French 
institution  at  Mettray,  foniict!  tJie  d'terminHtion  ol'  mo^■ing 
from  town,  where  only  sedL-uiurv  nL't  iiiiiiiind-'  rmilii  lio  I'iin'iod 
on,  to  the  country,  where  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits  could 
be  practised.  They  were  now,  therefore,  on  the  right  track. 
Mirabeau,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly,  in  March,  1785, 
had  told  them  plainly  that  the  country  was  their  natural 
ground.  "  Why  are  not,"  he  writes,  "  hospitals  and  all  insti- 
tutions for  the  reception  of  the  infirm,  of  foundlings,  beggars, 
and  lunatics,  &c.,  removed  from  towns  which  they  infect,  and 
tchick  infect  thon,  to  the  country  P  .  .  .  Children  bred  there  can 
only  be  brought  up  to  a  trade,  and  for  towns,  while  the  sedentary 
occupations  of  trade  kill  the  children,  whose  first  want  is  to  j  ump 
and  run  about." 

The  consequence  of  these  refiections  was,  that  in  January, 
1849,  a  farm  of  133  acres,  at  Redhill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Brighton  and  South  Eastern  Railways,  was  purchased; 
and  on  the  30th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  Prince  Albert 
honoured  himself  and  the  society  by  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  an  additional  building,  which  contains  a  chapel,  school' 
room,  and  two  houses,  each  capable  of  receiving  fifQr-six  boys 
and  their  superintendents. 
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It  will  be  found  that  we  have  gone  thus  far  into  partdoolan 
not  without  reason.  It  is  well  that  we  know  how  long,  and 
under  what  changes  and  difficulties  the  society  has  existed.  It 
is  indeed  necessary,  before  we  contemplate  tne  effect  that  we 
should  examine  the  cause.  The  effect  is,  that  from  the  inmates 
of  prisons,  from  lads  convicted  of  crime  in  one  or  more  instances; 
from  younff  pickpockets,  shoplifters,  thieves,  and  burglars;  fixxm 
those  who  have  experienced  the  treadwheel  and  the  whip  ;  tram 
every  hundred  of  such  jail-birds,  we  obtain  nearly  eighty 
(seventy-nine)  honest  men,  excellent  citizens,  and  good  work- 
men !  From  those  who  were  punished,  shunned,  and  despised, 
whose  very  presence  was  deemed  a  curse,  we  have  seventy- 
nine  per  cent,  of  creatures  whose  presence  is  reckoned  a  blessing, 
whose  services  are  sought  after,  whose  society,  whose  relation- 
ship is  desired  !     Let  us  prove  this  in  the  following  pages. 

There  is  a  crowd  in  a  London  street.  A  dirty,  ragged,  brazen- 
faced boy,  weakly  in  body,  sickly^pale  and  scrofulous,  is  being 
marched  along  by  a  policeman.  HSs  face  is  very  pale,  but  bold, 
and  clothed  with  a  haggard  determination,  showing  that  to  him 
this  public  exhibition  is  somewhat  of  a  martyrdom ;  that  his 
feelings  have  that  antagonistic  tone  in  them,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  the  philosophic  American,  hath  in  it  something  of  the 
heroic.  He  is  a  pickpocket.  He  was  caught  flagrante  delido; 
the  policeman  has  the  handkerchief,  and  the  indignant  pro- 
prietor, the  last  of  a  long  retinue,  hurries  after  the  thief.  An 
acquaintance  in  the  crowd  recognizes  the  child,  and  makes  a 
careless  query  as  to  "  what  is  up."  The  boy  replies,  in  a  shrill 
voice,  that  *'  it's  a  gooser,"  by  which  symbolic  language  we  are 
to  imderstand,  that  he  has  been  caught  in  the  act,  and  that  im- 
prisonment is  certain.  A  gaping  crowd  follows  the  chief  actors 
m  the  little  drama,  till,  arrived  at  the  police-station,  the  con- 
stable gives  a  dexterous  twist,  and  shoots  the  little  offender  into 
the  stone-floored  passage.  In  a  few  moments,  so  quick  nnder 
certain  circumstances  are  the  movements  of  justice,  the  young 
thief  stands  in  the  dock,  before  the  sitting  magistrate.     This 

personage,  especiaUy,  if  the  office  be  at ,  does  not  believe  m 

reformation,  is  not  very  philosophic  nor  reflective,  nor  indeed 
Cnristian,  and  treats  the  boy  as  a  noxious  animal,  which  it 
were  well  to  get  rid  of;  but  ne  must  follow  out  the  course  of 
English  law,  ne  must  tread  the  path  marked  out  for  him.  He^ 
therefore,  in  a  stem  voice,  remarks  that  the  boy  is  incorrigible, 
that  he  is  a  very  clever  thief,  that  he  shows  great  talent  in  " " 
dishonest  trade,  and,  he  at  once,  condemns  him  to  trial  at  a  ~ 
tribunal,  whence,  the  crime  proved,  the  boy,  known  as  an  oW 
offender  (he  is  of  the  ripe  age  of  eleven),  is  condemned  to  three 
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years*  imprisonment.  He  hears  it  with  indifference.  The  boy 
knew  the  penalty;  it  was  a  "gooser,"  and  the  grave  admonitions 
of  the  judge  are  listened  to  as  so  much  sham. 

The  kind  chaplain  of  the  prison  to  which  the  boy  is  con- 
demned, is  struck,  as  the  magistrate  was,  by  the  tact,  cleyemess, 
and  proficiency  of  the  boy.  He  is  moved  to  interest  himself  in 
his  behalf,  ana  as  the  lad  likes  the  chaplain,  he  behaves  so  well, 
that  he  is  sent,  imder  government  pardon,  to  the  Reformatory 
School  at  Redhill,  there  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  to  learn  to  do 
well.  "  0  fortunate  puer  r  from  that  hour  one  dates  his  rise  in 
virtue.  Labour  and  religious  influence,  both  alike  unknown  to 
little  Tom  Castaway,  are  employed  to  improve  him.  He  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  nouses  of  the  institution,  of  which  there  are 
six,  on  a  farm  of  nearly  300  acres.  His  rags  have  long  been 
discarded ;  his  prison  garb  is  taken  from  him ;  and,  clad  in  a 
stout  smock  frock,  strong  boots,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  round  felt 
hat,  he  is  made  to  rise  at  five  in  the  summer,  or  at  quarter  to 
seven  in  the  winter,  and  to  proceed  to  the  fields  and  work,  re- 
gardless of  rain  or  cold,  like  the  labourers  who  direct  him  and 
his  companions.  By  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  this  kind  of 
work,  either  with  hoe,  or  drill,  or  shining  spade,  has  given  our 
hero  such  an  appetite,  that  he  is  very  ready  for  his  dinner,  be  it 
what  it  may.  Meat  is  allowed  him  on  two  days  in  each  week, 
Sunday  and  Thursday ;  suet  pudding  is  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  bread  and  cheese,  or  soup,  on  the  other  days.  He  is  fed 
well,  for  he  labours  well.  Bread,  skim-milk,  and  oatmeal  porridge 
comprise  his  breakfast ;  bread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  water 
his  supper.  He  works  hard  till  five.  An  hour  is  then  allowed 
for  supper  and  recreation;  and  then  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  follows  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  a  hearty  prayer 
concludes  the  day.  At  nine  o'clock  little  Tom  Castaway  ascends 
to  his  dormitory,  creeps  into  his  little  bed,  and  is  fast  asleep,  let 
us  hope,  disturbed  by  no  regretful  dreams  of  London  gin-palaces 
or  of  penny  theatres.  Let  us  look  at  him  in  his  dormitory.  It 
is  a  large,  clean  room,  well  ventilated,  and  filled  with  twelve  or 
sixteen  iron  bedsteads,  upon  which  other  little  Castaways  are 
also  fast  asleep,  between  rough  sheets,  and  underneath  warm 
blankets.  The  monitor  sleeps  in  a  centre  bed,  and  between  two 
of  these  dormitories  a  master  has  a  bed-room,  with  a  little 
window,  for  purposes  of  supervision,  opening  into  each. 

Thus  the  time  passes,  one  day  being  a  repetition  of  the  other, 
till  Tom  has  lost  his  pale,  thin  look,  and  has  got  the  better  of 
his  scrofulous  habit.  On  each  Saturday  evening  the  whole 
school  assembles  in  the  large  school-room  to  hear  the  reports  of 
the  masters,  teachers,  and  monitors.  The  boys  present  them- 
selves in  their  respective  classes,  and  are,  one  by  one,  questioned 
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as  to  their  work  and  conduct  during  the  week.  To  the  most 
deserving  little  rewards  are  adjudged,  and  certain  privileges 
granted;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quarrelling,  idleness,  or  other 
misbehaviour  is  punished.  And  let  us  notice  this :  boys  are  made 
to  take  a  part,  as  far  as  possible,  in  judging  and  deciding  on  each 
complaint.  Thus,  whilst  thoroughly  under  control  from  others^ 
a  system  of  self-government  is  inculcated  in  the  boys. 

Following  our  imaginary  little  friend,  Tom  Castaway,  who  is 
but  a  type  of  the  class,  we  wiU  now  see  what  he  and  nis  com- 
panions have  to  do.  At  present,  to  quote  from  a  document  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  excellent  and  Rev.  Sydney  Turner, 
chaplain  of  the  school,  there  are  at  the  institution  238 
young  souls,  whose  teachers  ai-e  anxious  to  reform  them, 
and  whose  Heavenly  Father  we  know  desires  them  to  be  brought 
unto  Him.  What  employment  have  we  to  rescue  these  from 
idleness,  and  what  method,  to  teach  them  their  individual  value, 
and  the  nobility  of  labour  ?  The  Principal  will  show  us. 

It  is  a  wet  day,  towards  the  close  of  January  in  the  present 
year,  but  the  young  agriculturists  are  at  work.  The  rain  ceases 
and  the  skies  are  bright  over  head,  and  you,  with  your  kind 
conductor,  determine  to  explore  the  Hill  Farm.  Stepping  out  of 
the  chaplain's  house,  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  £bigland 
salutes  you.  An  amphitheatre  of  hills  rises  round  you,  white 
chalk  clifis,  rents  in  the  garment  of  the  earth,  upon  which  the 
verdure  grows  not,  are  apparent  here  and  there ;  a  few  cottages, 
and  beyond  them,  a  little  town,  with  its  thin  garment  of  smoke 
slightly  obscuring  it ;  a  gentle  breeze  arises,  and  in  a  moment 
the  town  stands  plainly  out  in  the  clear  atmosphere, — 

"  Cum  circumfusa  repente 
Scindit  se  nubes,  et  in  sethera  purgat  apertum." 

Beyond  it,  the  Eedhill  station  is  to  be  seen,  and  inmiediately 
before  your  eyes  a  puff  of  white  vapour  rises,  and  the  train  to 
Dover  passes  rapidly  by  you,  the  cutting  being  deep  and  con- 
cealed from  you  as  you  look  forwards.  You  are  on  the  fietrmi. 
At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  you  will  find  the  chief 
farm-house,  an  original  homestead,  wherein  the  head  bailiff,  the 
matron,  and  about  thirty  boys,  under  their  supervision,  dwell, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  farm,  five  other  houses  are 
found.  The  reason  of  this  is,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  that  a  division  into  families  was 
found  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  young  reformadoes,  and 
thus  we  have  the  "Queen's  House,''  the  "Piince's  House," 
the  **  Duke's  House,"  &c.,  the  inmates  of  which  emulate  the 
others,  as  families,  are  indoctrinated  with  an  esprit  de  corps^  and 
find  themselves  the  better  through  it.     No  doubt  a  philosopher 
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might  urge  that  in  governing  thus,  one  takes  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  but  he  must  remember  that  the 
school  is  an  hospital,  wherein  boys  are  cured  of  moral  diseases 
which  they  have  contracted  through  the  carelessness  of  society. 
As  one  **  house  "  or  family  represents  the  other  in  every  par- 
ticular, we  may  at  once  describe  this  homestead,  and  never,  let 
us  say,  was  an  old  farm-house  turned  to  a  nobler  purpose. 

Entering  the  yard,  you  are  met  by  a  number  of  boys  returning 
from  some  kind  of  agricultural  labour.  You  are  struck  with 
their  perfectly  healthfiil  appearance,  with  the  splendid  glow  of 
their  cheeks,  the  brightness  of  their  eyes,  their  stout^  muscular 
forms.  Can  these  be  the  street  boys  of  London  ?  Even  so ! 
There  are  half-a-dozen  young  fellows  digging  a  drain,  whilst  an 
experienced  coimtryman  lays  down  the  pipes.  They  have  all 
the  same  healthy,  bold  look ;  they  respectmlly  and  affectionately 
greet  the  principal,  and,  with  a  good-himioured  stare  at  yourself^ 
proceed  with  their  work.  There  is  not  the  slightest  rudeness 
nor  boorishness  about  the  boys.  You  enter  the  farm-yard  and 
go  into  a  cow-shed  wherein  forty-six  fine  milch  cows  are  under- 
going such  a  currying  and  cleansing  from  the  boys  that  you 
doubt  which  enjoy  it  the  most.  Cows  are  not  wont  to  have  so 
much  attention  bestowed  on  them,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the 
lads,  and  as  each  "  house  "  has  the  privilege  of  attending  these 
animals  in  rotation,  the  kine  are  well  looked  after.  Thence  you 
proceed  to  the  dairy,  where  in  well  arranged  pans,  new  milk  is 
standing,  and  the  yesterday's  supply  is  thick  with  rich  cream. 
There  is  also  a  quantity  of  splendid  butter  ready  to  be  fetched 
away,  not  enough,  indeed,  for  that  article  is  in  great  request 
with  the  surrounding  gentry,  and  they  cannot  make  sufficient. 
You  must  visit  the  piggery,  where  Chinese,  Neapolitan,  and 
pigs  of  mixed  breed,  spend  their  lives  in  sensualism  and  indul- 
gence, till  the  butcher  comes  on  the  appointed  day.  There  are 
stables,  a  bull,  horses,  ponies,  and  a  very  useftd  donkey,  which 
latter  appears  to  be  a  great  favourite,  and  thrives  under  a  carefiil 
grooming. 

You  enter  one  of  the  outhouses  and  are  surprised  to  find  a 
shoemaker's  shop,  wherein  young  artizans  are  hard  at  work 
making  the  shoes  of  the  establishment.  Some  of  these  have  an 
iron  plate  under  the  instep  of  the  right  boot ;  for  a  great  deal 
of  spade  husbandry  is  done  here,  and  thus  the  boots  are  saved. 
Above  the  shoemakers,  work  the  tailors,  an  industrious  and 
thoughtful  class ;  and  some  of  the  boys  prefer  these  trades  to 
agricxdture.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  blacksmith's  shop, 
wherein  the  tips  and  iron  plates  for  the  boots,  the  chains  and 
iron  rails,  the  gear  of  the  carts,  the  locks  and  hinges  of  the 
doors,  and  the  fastenings  of  the  windows  are  made.     Beyond 
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this  fj^rm-lioiise  on  the  right  is  the  brick-field,  wherein  the  boys 
work,  and  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  have  hitherto  manu- 
factured aU  the  bricks  necessary  for  sundry  additional  buildings. 
Let  us  see  now  what  was  accomplished  in  1863  by  these  boys. 
In  addition  to  ctdtivating  a  farm  of  250  acres,  and  nousing,  oc., 
the  various  cropa  during  that  year,  the  lower  portions  of  the 
farm  were  cleared  and  trenched ;  ttco  hundred  thousand  good 
bricks  were  made;  gas  works  were  erected ;  a  gardener's  cottage 
bidlt,^  two  labourers'  cottages  repaired,  a  lo^e  erected  at  the 
entr^ce  of  the  farm,  a  bath  and  other  necessary  conyenienoes 
commenced  in  connexion  with  the  existing  buildings,  and  a 
new  house,  calculated  to  hold  about  fifty  boys,  bimt  im  the 
farther  side  of  the  farm.  We  had  forgotten  to  mention  the 
carpenter's  shop,  in  which  all  the  woodwork  of  the  farm' is  pr©- 

Eared,  the  doors,  and  even  the  windows  and  sashes  of  the  new 
ouses  made,  and  creditably  made  too.  Well  may  these  young 
Castaways,  under  their  excellent  preceptors,  listen  to  these  stirring 
lines: — 

"  Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee» 
Bravely  fling  off*  the  cold  chain,  that  hath  bound  thee ; 
Look  at  yon  pure  Heaven  smiling  beyond  thee ; 

Best  not  content  in  thy  darkness  a  clod. 
Work  for  some  good — be  it  ever  so  slowly. 
Cherish  some  flower — be  it  ever  so  lowly. 
Let  thy  good  deeds  be  a  prayer  to  thy  Gk)d.'* 

Dismissing  poetry— although  in  beholding  a  great  moTement 
like  this  the  heart  swells  with  the  highest  poetic  feeling — ^let 
us  look  at  certain  statistics  to  see  how  these  boys  work.  We 
shall  afterwards  have  to  examine  the  effect  the  discipline  has 
upon  them,  and  the  monetary  cost  of  each  boy  to  the  society,  or 
state.  We  can  only  quote  the  returns  for  the  year  1864,  mose 
of  1856  not  being  in  our  hands.  The  amoimt  of  work  done  in 
the 

Tailor's  shop,  was         ....  £509    5  4 

Shoemaker's  ditto        ....  317    3  8 

Sale  of  farm  produce    ....  840    1  11 

Supplied  to  school,  <&c.         .        .        .  1027  11  4 

And  in  addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  smith's 
and  carpenter's  shops  was  valued  at  about  £400,  and  upwards 
of  300,000  bricks  were  made  in  the  brick-field,  so  wat  the 
labour  of  the  boys  was  by  no  means  unproductive. 

This  labour  is  made,  in  an  indirect  as  well  as  a  direct  way, 
an  instrument  of  reward  and  reformation.  Each  boy's  work  is 
put  down  at  a  certain  price,  and  from  that  certain  sums  are  de* 
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ducted  for  board,  &c.,  and  of  the  residue  some  is  deducted  again 
for  fines  as  a  punishment,  and  the  remainder  placed  to  his  ac- 
count, over  which  he  has  a  control,  and  which  he  sometimes 
disburses  in  little  vanities,  such  as  treacle,  hair  oil,  &c. ;  and 
at  other  times,  saves  up  till  it  amounts  to  a  good  sum,  mifficient 
to  take  him  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  or  relations.  Thus,  we  see, 
that  although  these  boys  are  really  criminal,  yet  a  great  amount 
of  kindness  is  exercised  towards  them ;  and  so  far  from  bein^ 
dragooned  into  goodness,  very  little  but  moral  restraint  is  usea 
towards  them.  To  each  house,  indeed,  there  are  three  cells, 
wherein  boys  who  have  been  guilty  of  grave  faults  are  confined, 
on  a  bread  and  water  diet ;  if  (and  amongst  so  many,  sundry, 
black  sheep  tcill  be  found)  they  are  incorrigible,  they  are,  for 
the  sak^  of  the  others,  expelled  the  school. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  this  open  and  unwalled 
establishment,  we  may  state  that  up  to  the  year  1854,  in  addi- 
tion to  twelve  who  deserted  and  were  discharged,  thirty-six 
others  either  endeavoured  themselves,  or  were  induced  by  their 
relatives,  to  leave  the  school :  of  these,  eleven  deserted  twice. 
All  of  these  lads  were  stopped  on  the  road,  or  brought  back  by 
the  police,  or  recovered  from  London ;  ei^ht  were  pimished  on 
repetition  of  the  offence  by  imprisonment  in  Wandsworth  House 
of  Correction,  fourteen  by  whipping,  the  others  by  a  short  con- 
finement on  bread  and  water,  as  mentioned  above.  To  acooimt 
for  the  number,  which  out  of  upwards  of  seven  himdred  and 
thirty  boys  is  not  very  large — ^for  we  must  remember  that  the 
account  extends  over  four  years — we  may  reflect,  that  some 
accept  the  ofier  of  conditional  pardon,  and  admission  into  the 
school,  far  the  sole  purpose  of  absconding  as  soon  as  they  can. 
Others,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  time  imder  sentence  in 
a  school  instead  of  a  prison  ;  and  these  expect  to  be  discharged 
when  their  "  time  is  up ;  *'  that  is,  when  their  original  sentence 
is  expired.  Some,  when  visiting  their  friends,  are  persuaded  to 
abscond ;  others  from  a  quarrel  with,  or  ill-usage  by  their  fel- 
lows ;  and  some  from  a  foolish  impulse,  of  which  thev  heartily 
repent,  and  prove  that  repentance  by  afterwards  workmg  hardly 
and  doing  well ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  fact  of  boys  thus 
running  away  from  the  greatest  boon  which  can  be  offered  them, 
we  must  remember  that  these  young  people  are  criminal  though 
young ;  that  they  have  to  be  cured  of  not  only  the  habit  of 
thieving,  but  of  idleness,  restlessness,  hatred  of  continued  labour, 
or  of  any  labour  at  all,  of  a  total  blindness  of  heart,  and  godless- 
ness  of  mind,  of  love  of  cheap  and  exciting  pleasures — of  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  against  anything  like  prayer,  of  habits  of  in- 
decency  and  profanity,  which  have  become  sweet  to  their  demo- 
ralized minds. 
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When  the  cells  spoken  of  have  been  empty  for  three  monthB 
successively,  the  "  house,"  to  which  they  are  attached  can,  and 
does,  claim  a  treat — a  tea  and  cake  soiree,  with  singing,  &e. 
One  house  has  exercised  tins  claim  three  times  running;  another 
twice.  But  to  show  the  difference  between  separate  &milieBy  or 
''  houses,"  and  those  which  are  joined,  we  may  note  that  those 
two  wherein  a  large  number  of  boys,  ninety,  congregate,  and 
which  are  close  together,  scarcely  ever  claim  this  privilege,  and 
that  a  very  efficient  teacher  (Mr.  Braidy)  resigned  his  office 
from  disappointment  in  the  effect  of  his  labours,  and  probably 
from  seeing  the  schools  which  were  separated,  so  far  beyond  his 
own  in  efficiency. 

To  return  to  the  inspection.  It  is  now  nearly  dinner-tune» 
twelve  o'clock,  and  the  boys  are  flocking  in.  You  enter  one  of 
the  schools,  and  about  thirty  boys  seat  themselves  quickly  before 
their  basins  of  excellent  soup  and  bread.  A  grace  is  said  by 
the  master,  or  the  chaplain,  and  the  lads  fall  to ;  health  and  a 
keen  appetite  do  the  work  of  sauce,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every 
basin  is  empty.  A  short  pause  takes  place ;  a  thanksgiving  is 
put  up  to  God,  and  the  boys  again  depart  for  a  short  recreation. 
You  join,  after  this  is  over,  a  working  party  of  lads,  and  proceed 
to  a  brook  on  the  farm,  which  they  are  now  engc^Q^  in 
deepening  and  straitening.  An  intelligent  labourer  super- 
intends the  work,  and  the  boys  work  with  a  hearty  good  will, 
under  the  strengthening  effect  of  their  teacher  labouring  with 
them.  Ijower  down  a  basin  has  been  cut  out  and  foiined> 
wherein,  in  summer  time,  the  lads  are  delighted  to  bathe  and 
swim. 

Let  us  go  home  again  to  the  schools.  In  one,  the  raised  benches 
of  which  serve  also  for  dinner  tables,  an  earnest  and  devoted 
master  is  teaching  certain  youths  to  read.  Strict  silence  is  pre- 
served.  If  in  questioning  any  of  the  boys  upon  the  lesson,  one 
of  the  class  does  not  answer,  the  next  (who  can)  stretches  forth 
his  hand  as  a  signal,  and  answers  for  him.  The  boys  are 
generally  lively,  quick-looking  lads,  and  show  a  due  share  of 
proficiency.  By  the  side  of  this  class,  a  bov,  of  the  age  of  tweWe 
years,  is  teaching  another  class  of  boys  arithmetic.  Aa  we  pro- 
ceed from  the  school-room,  we  find  in  the  passage  several  trunks 
belonging  to  lads  who  are  about  to  emigrate  to  Natal.  These 
young  emigrants  are,  of  course,  some  of  the  best  lads  in  the 
schools.  Taeir  trunks  are  filled  with  excellent  and  efficient 
clothing,  with  their  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  and  with  a  small 
supply  of  paper  for  letters,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  refer. 

()n  the  walls  of  the  school-rooms  are  himg  lists  of  niMnfta, 
which  correspond  with  the  tables  d*honne%ir  at  Mettray,  and 
which  are  composed  of  the  names  of  those  boys  who  have  for 
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three  months  gained  an  immunity  from  all  punishment.  Many 
of  these  names  have  been  there  for  some  time ;  and,  again,  as  at 
Mettray,  the  erasure  of  a  name  is  considered  a  severe  disgrace ; 
its  continuance  an  honour.  We  pass  up  the  stairs,  which  are 
being  cleaned  by  one  of  the  pupils,  in  a  manner  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  London  housemaid,  to  the  dormitories;  witness 
there  the  capital  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  then  return  to 
the  chaplain's  house,  highly  pleased  with  our  visit.  Whilst 
noticing  the  luxuriant  shrubs  in  the  garden,  the  dwarf  hollies, 
the  laurels,  and  the  flowering  arbutus,  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact  that  each  of  these  trees  bears  a  label  of  wood,  and  on  it  is 
written  the  name  of  a  boy,  and  the  date  of  his  leaving  the 
school.  '*  It  is  a  harmless  superstition,"  says  our  kind  guide,  in 
explanation;  ^Hhe  boys  fancy  that  as  their  trees  flourish,  so  they 
do.  It  endears  them  to  the  spot,  and  we  have  them  continually 
writing  to  ask  after  their  tree,  and  some  of  them  coming,  even 
from  America  and  Australia,  to  look  at  them,  when  they  again 
visit  us  and  the  school."  This  is  a  little  incident;  but  blowing 
the  human  heart,  after  we  hear  it,  we  have  much  faith  in  the 
true  repentance  of  those  boys ;  and,  after  all,  why  should  not  a 
reformed  boy  cherish  a  tree,  as  well  as  Henry  VIII.,  or  Louis 
Philippe,  or  Queen  Victoria,  plant  one  ? 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  working  of  this  school,  sUghtly  also 
glancing  at  that  of  Mettray.  At  the  latter  there  are  625  boys, 
superintended  by  sixty-two  agents  or  teachers.  At  the  Redhill 
Philanthropic  Farm  School,  which  we  have  been  visiting,  we 
have  238  boys,  superintended  by  one  chaplain,  five  mastors,  one 
bailifi*,  (with  wives),  matron,  cook,  baker,  porter,  one  assistant- 
labourer,  three  needle  women,  and  dairy-woman,  who,  counting 
the  women,  amount  only  to  twenty-two  persons ;  the  per  centage 
of  teachers  being  much  larger  at  Mettray.  The  annual  cost  per 
head  at  the  various  reformatories  would  be  about  £29  158.  at 
Redhill ;  at  Mettray,  £16  per  annum  per  head ;  at  Parkhurst, 
about  £19.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mettray  is  situated 
in  a  "  cheaper"  country,  and  that  it  has  been  established  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  is  fully  in  work.  The  great  principal 
of  Mettray,  M.  De  Metz,  reckons  that  out  of  every  himdred  of 
his  pupils,  ninety  are  reformed,  and  turn  good  citizens ;  but  we 
must  again  reflect  that  at  Mettray  they  are  not  all  criminals, 
but  some  are  those  whose  parents  have  deserted  them,  or  will  not 
work ;  at  Redhill,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  has  as  yet  only  reformed 
seventy-nine  per  cent.,  but  hopes  shortly,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bible,  which  they  have  not  at  Mettray,  to  return  a  much  higher 
per  centage;  and  in  consideration  of  this  lower  number,  we 
must  understand  that,  par  exen^pk,  of  those  who  were  admitted 
in  1853,  twenty-seven  had  been  once  previously,  twenty-three 
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had  been  twice,  and  fifty- four  had  been  thrice,  or  more  than 
thrice  convicted ;  and,  moreover,  many  of  these  boys  were  of  a 
respectable  class  of  life,  and  had  turned  con  amore  to  vice. 

The  family  system  is  found  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  at  Mettray. 
These  families  are,  as  at  Redhill,  located  in  houses,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  certain  towns,  or  of  the  givers :  there  is  the 
"  Maison  de  Paris,"  "  De  la  Veuve  Hebert,"  "  De  Poitiers," 
"  D'Orleans,"  "  De  Limoges,"  &c. ;  and  one  is  called  the 
"  Maison  de  Marie,"  in  which  the  youngest  children  are 
placed.  There  are  fifteen  of  these  houses;  at  Redhill  we 
have  but  six.  Singing  and  music  forms  part  of  the  system^ 
which  is  mutatis  mutandis,  nearly  identical  with  our  own,  at 
Mettray ;  we  have  singing  only  at  Redhill ;  at  the  French 
institution  many  of  the  lads  are  brought  up  as  soldiers; 
with  us,  unless  they  enlist  of  their  own  accord,  none.  The  same 
kindness  seems  to]  distinguish  the  principals  of  each.  M.  De 
Metz  walked  amongst  his  625  children,  patting  their  heads,  and 
smiling  and  talking ;  Mr.  Turner  is  like  a  father,  rather  than  a 
master,  to  all  his  boys ;  and  we  can  adduce  proof  that  they 
love  him.  The  fruits  of  M.  De  Metz's  labours  may  be  thus 
stated :  Up  to  January,  1854,  953  boys  had  gone  out  into 
the  world ;  of  these,  774  have  quite  reformed,  and  have  main- 
tained good  characters ;  58  are  passably  good ;  18  have  dis- 
appeared, and  103  have  relapsed  into  vice ;  387  had  turned 
to  agriculture;  282  were  artizans,  and  284  soldiers:  of  the 
latter,  one  has  received  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  9 
become  commissioned,  and  17  non-commissioned  officers. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  our  own  institution.  From  April,  1849, 
to  December,  1855,  there  have  been  874  boys  admitted.  Of 
these  we  may  number — 

Emigrants    .....    377 
Workinff  in  England  .  .  163 

Deserted  or  expelled  .  .  .96 

636 

In  school  at  present  .  .  .    238 

874 

And  we  may  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  boys  from  the  following 
classification  of  those  who  were  admitted  during  1855 : — 

Convicts — London  prisons  .  .  .     106 

„  County  ditto       .  .  .88 

Millbank  (transports)  .23 

Payment  of  friends,  &c,        .  .  .16 
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We  may  also  note,  using  our  figures  for  the  Ifist  time,  that  of 
the  pupils,  full  50  per  cent,  are  Irish ;  either  pur  sangy  or  of 
Irish  extraction  ;  a  fact  which  does  not  say  well  for  the  effects 
of  the  union  upon  England;  but  which,  neverthelessy  might 
have  stood  upon  record  had  that  event  never  taken  place. 

Let  us  now  refer,  before  closing  this  article,  to  the  letters  of 
the  boys  themselves,  to  their  situations  and  positions  in  after- 
life, in  order  to  see  that  this  most  excellent  and  truly  philan- 
thropic movement  works  well;  that  its  effects  are  not  merely 
evanescent;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  of  a 
Christian  land  to  support  and  adopt  the  means  of  reformation 
which  it  has  proved  and  tried ;  first,  remembering  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  enormous  amount  of  crime  committed  throughout 
Great  Britain   every  year  is  perpetrated  by  juveniles;   that 
three  years  ago,  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  City  Commissioner 
of  Police,  congratulated  the  City  of  London  that  he  had  redticed 
the  calculated  loss  (within  the  tJity^  by  pickpockets  to  the  com- 
munity to  £20  per  day ;  that,  calculating  the  metropolis  and 
suburos  at  ten  times  the  size  of  the  City,  £200  per  day,  not 
coimting  small  amounts,  must  be  lost  in  the  metropolis  alone ; 
that  that  amount,  and  probably  as  much  again,  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  the  plunder  of  pickpockets,   of  whom  seven-eighths   im- 
doubtedly  are  boys,  trained  for  the  purpose.     In  addition  to 
this,  hundreds  of  boys,  pupils  of  elder  thieves,  are  engaged  in 
various  nefarious  practices,  and  bring  home  daily  mucn  money 
to  taskmasters,  whose  knowledge  is  vice,  and  whose  science  is 
robbery.     Looking  at  matters  from  this  light,  such  institutions 
as  those  of  Mettray  and  Redhill  become  at  once  utilitarian  and 
necessary,  as  well  as  philanthropic  and  Christian.     Again,  let 
us  calculate  the  enormous  gain  which  accrues  to  the  country 
from  one  good  and  honestly  laborious  man  in  contra-distinction 
to  the  evil  done  by  the  same  man  as  a  thief.     As  the  one,  he  re- 
creates his  own  food  and  supports  his  family ;  as  the  other,  he  is, 
as  it  vfQTe,Jmges  cansumere  natus,  and  preys  upon  the  labours 
of  others. 

When  Redhill  Philanthropic  Farm  was  first  built,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Reigate  were  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  were 
angry  at  its  originators  for  "bringing  a  parcel  of  London 
thieves"  amongst  them.  Now  the  feeling  is  quite  the  other 
way,  and  as  at  Tours,  so  at  Reigate,  the  people  are  quite  willing 
to  employ  them;  but  let  us  refer  to  their  own  letters  as  proof  of 
their  well-being. 

The  Frederidon  Journal  (TSew  Brunswick)  notices  that  certain 
prizes  have  been  paid  to  tne  four  best  boys  from  the  Philan- 
thropic Society,  who  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  eighteen 
months  without  one  stain  on  their  character ;  and  says,  "  That 
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the  boys  are  trained  to  every  species  of  farm  labour;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  agitation  made  some  time  ago, 
the  greater  number  of  those  here  have  made  valuable  servants." 
A  boy  from  the  same  town  writes  to  Mr.  Turner,  to  say  that  his 
master  "  was  asking  me  about  a  boy.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
I  could  get  him  a  smart  boy  fitting  for  a  tradesman,  if  you 
could  send  him  out  one ;  my  master  is  an  honest  man.  I  will 
assure  you  that  he  will  be  kindly  treated,  for  he  will  be  working 
under  my  eye ;  the  trade  which  I  am  working  at  is  a  wheelright, 
and  if  he  be  a  smart  boy,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  himself, 
and  more  credit  for  the  school.*'  The  boy  then  gives  a  modest 
account  of  his  good  fortune,  and  writes :  "  Do  not,  sir,  think 
that  I  have  forgot  all  the  past,  for  I  remember  when  I  was  cast 
on  the  world,  if  I  had  not  come  under  your  guardian  (sic) 
certainly  m^m  trouble  would  have  befallen  me;  do  not  thmk 
your  taulking  was  lost  in  vain  upon  me,  for  well  I  remember 
the  care  you  showed  us,  often  have  I  thought  upon  your  words 
when  I  have  been  lying  on  my  bed."  He  then  goes  on  to  give 
an  account  of  some  of  the  young  reformadoes  in  the  colony. 
One  of  them,  Monahan,  showed  an  inclination  to  do  evil,  and 
an  innocent  girl;  whereupon  the  writer,  Harding,  tells 
him  that  if  he  did  not  marry  her,  "  he  should  made  his  nuckleB 
acquainted  with  his  head ;  and  I  told  him  to  go  up  the  country 
and  fetch  down  the  girl,  and  I  stood  up  with  them,  and  they 
were  married."  "The  biggest  of  the  boys,"  continues  this 
young  hero,  "  comes  to  me  for  advice  when  they  are  in  a  little 
trouble;"  and  he  concludes  with  a  significant  sentence;  "and 
if  you  send  the  boy,  send  him  early  in  the  spring,  and,  sir,  we 
have  Irish  boys  enough ;  let  him  be  an  Englishman  if  possible." 
There  are  dozens  upon  dozens  of  such  letters.  Here  is  one  of 
them  written  in  January,  1854 : — 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  was  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  I  hope  the  Certificates  of  my  Character  gave  you  and  all 
who  saw  them  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Monahan  and  myself  has  chosen  each  of  us  100  acres  of  land  ;  it 
is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Fredericton. 

"  We  wish  to  know  whether  the  Committee  thinks  proper  to  help 
start  us  in  the  world  :  if  not,  will  they  please  be  generous  enough  to 
advance  us  a  few  pounds  untill  such  times  as  we  can  and  will  pay  them 
manfully.  If  I  remember  right,  there  were  some  gentlemen  who 
promised  to  do  something  for  us,  providing  that  we  lived  three  years 
and  so  forth  in  our  first  place.  I  must  confess  that  neither  of  us  did 
that.  Nor  you  will  not  get  one  out  of  ten  that  will  do  it,  because 
other  boys,  and  even  men,  laugh  at  them  for  working  for  the  fourth 
of  the  wages  that  they  were  getting,  and  saying  it  was  the  like  of  u» 
that  would  ruin  their  Count^.  It  is  well  known  that  EngHshmen 
are  too  strong  in  the  head  to  take  with  such  slurs  as  these. 
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"  But  however  I  can  say  this  much  of  myself,  if  I  did  not  live  three 
yearB  in  one  place,  I  con  show  written  certificates  of  my  personal  cha- 
racter from  the  third  day  I  came  to  the  Country  up  to  the  preeent 
day,  and  I  know  there  are  some  of  my  countrymen.  Farm  School 
Fellows,  that  can  do  the  same  :  so  if  we  are  no  credit  to  the  Philan- 
thropic Society,  we  certainly  are  no  disgrace." 

And  another  gives  this  curions  and  romantic  account  of  himself 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  a  wife  : — 

"  Sir,  i  ham  marrade  and  got  a  good  Tankey  wife.  She  ia  a  very 
good  and  kind  hearted  girl,  and  I  ham  Proud  to  find  that  shee  is,  and 
I  am  proud  of  her.  She  is  a  Baptiet  and  goes  to  Meeting  every 
Snnday.     Sir,  if  you  can,  find  a  London  girl  to  beat  my  Yankee 

"  I  went  to  her  parents  house  to  work  last  Jfarcli ;  T  worli  there 
tUl  May,  and  they  treated  me  as  there  Son,  and  1  thought  as  much 
of  there  Daughter  as  I  should  of  my  own  sister.  One  night  in  May 
she  ast  me  to  drive  her  to  Evening  School,  which  I  did  and  proud  oi 
the  offer.  There  were  some  Dutch  Boys  there  in  wich  two  of  them 
said  some  Bad  words  to  her,  on  wich  she  went  out  of  the  Meeting' 
and  the  two  Dutch  Boys  follerd  her;  I  thoi^ht  nothing  the  matter 
till  about  tenn  minneta  after,  in  wich  I  heard  a  yoise  crying  for  help, 
and  calling  my  name ;  I  run  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  the  too 
boys  had  her  down,  and  the  rings  and  money  and  gold  Itickpt  wich 
she  wore ;  I  run  and  struck  the  too  Boja,  and  lhic  mIjoI  a  jiistol,  the 
Bal  lodg  in  my  arm.  that  ia  how  I  got  her  love,  the  old  man  said  1 
should  marry  hia  daughter  when  I'was  21  years  of  age,  but  we  could 
not  stand  it  ao  long  as  that.  So  we  run  away  and  got  marred,  and 
whent  back  to  the  old  man  and  woman,  and  they  gave  ua  5  hundred 
dollera  to  begin  with  ;  and  he  wiU  give  ua  hia  farm  when  he  dies. 

"  So  no  more  from  your  humble  aervaut. 

(Signed.)     "  Mb.  and  Mbs.  BrBBSLL. 

"  Piease  ancer  this  lettter  By  the  return  of  post." 

But  we  have  further  proof  that  these  boys  do  well.  An  Ame 
rican  fanner,  in  a  characteristic  letter,  demands  "  ten  boys  at 
once,"  and  on  Mr.  Turner's  reply,  sends  the  following  re- 
joinder : — 

'•  Ohio,  March,  1SB3. 

"Bet.  ahd  Deae  Sib, — Tou  write  you  probably  cannot  send  me 
ten  hova  at  once :  you  say  you  have  to  send  some  boys  to  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick  ;  you  also  wish  to  be  well  certified  that  my  ap- 
plication ia  a  bond  JtJe  one ;  thia  caution  is  certainly  right,  as  the 
deatiny  of  the  lada  depends  greatly  on  where  they  are  sent.  I  have 
travelled  over  9  of  the  States,  and  I  believe  Ohio  is  the  most 
moral,  intelligent,  and  wealthy  of  all  I  have  seen.  I  am  a  native  of 
Virginia,  have  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  lived  here  eleven  years. 

"  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ulinois  vary  but  little  in  soil, 
climate,  and  production.     They  are  indeed  the  giants  of  the  West 
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"  We  are  industrious,  virtuous,  brave,  and  free.  We  have  district 
Schools  in  every  Township  ;  all  free  to  rich  and  poor.  The  teachers 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury.  We  have  no  tyrants  here  as  in 
the  Slave  States,  South  of  us.  The  people  of  this  wonderful  Valley 
have  never  bowed  the  knee,  except  to  the  Almighty. 

"  You  write,  if  you  ever  come  to  the  States,  you  would  come  to 
Ohio :  this  I  think  you  would  never  regret :  all  the  boys  I  have  seen 
from  your  School  would  be  glad  to  see  you  here.  James  Williams, 
and  Peter  Doran,  and  George  Burl  all  send  their  best  respects  to 
you.  Peter  and  James  live  with  me.  James  Williams  was  taken  to 
your  School  by  his  Aunt  Wintes,  perhaps  you  will  remember  him  by 
her.  If  you  can  only  send  two,  three,  or  four  boys,  it  will  be  just  as 
well.  Send  me  English  Boys  if  possible:  I  have  generally  found 
them  the  best.     I  keep  sheep  and  would  be  glad  of  a  Shepherd. 

"  I  believe  I  gave  you  Eailroad  directions ;  if  you  send  the  boys, 
some  one  in  York  should  go  with  them  to  the  York  and  Erie  lUul- 
road,  and  get  them  tickets  to  C ,  Ohio ;  then  it  is  only  seventy- 
five  miles  by  Bailroad  to  B Please  send  the  boys  as  early  as 

possible,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  here  in  the  Spring.  Ohio  has 
not  half  enough  of  help.  All  the  boys  you  have  or  may  send  here 
will  never  lack  employment,  or  good  wages  and  plenty  to  eat. 
Eamine  and  distress  have  never  been  known  here.  Canada  and 
Brunswick  are  cold  desolate  regions  in  comparison  of  this.  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  often,  and  will  have  the  boys  write  to  you. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain 

"  Your  friend  as  ever, 

"  (Signed)  T.  C.  B 

"  Eev.  Sydney  Turner." 

We  need  not  extract  any  more ;  surely  these  letters  are  proofs 
enough  without  encumbering  the  article  with  repetitions.  One 
more  only  will  we  quote,  for  it  consists  of  a  proof  which  we 
hold  particularly  dear.  One  of  these  young  lads,  a  pupil  of 
the  school,  entered  the  ranks  of  that  noble  band,  the  City 
Missionaries.  He  writes,  or  rather  wrote,  continually  to  Mr. 
Turner;  and  his  last  letter  commences  thus,  and  registers  the 
pang,  which,  as  a  boy,  he  felt  upon  hearing  the  remark  of  the 
Ileigate  gentleman  (?)  he  chronicles: — 

"  Uth  Aug,,  1854. 

"  Ebv.  akd  Deab  Sie, — I  cannot  let  the  present  opportunity  pass 
without  returning  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  attention  i  le* 
ceived  from  you.  While  stopping  at  the  Farm,  thoughts  of  the  past 
entered  my  mind — ^thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  goodness  for  his 
mercies  towards  me,  in  keeping  me  from  many  evil  ways,  and  in 
making  himself  known  to  me  by  his  Son.  Truly  may  I  say  with  the 
Apostle  ^  By  grace  I  am  what  I  am.'  And  in  my  case  1  may  say, 
'  He  raised  the  poor  out  of  the  dust  and  lifteth  the  beggar  from  tae 
dunffhill,  that  he  may  make  him  inherit  the  throne  of  Glory.* 

'*  In  looking  at  the  work  you  have  accomplished  in  five  years,  it 
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was  to  me  a  matter  of  aurpriae  when  I  remember  the  difEcultiea  tliat 
were  in  your  way,  particularly  the  prejudioea  that  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Keigate;  well  do  I  roincmber  the  remark  that 
feU  from  a  gentleman  when  the  first  stoiia  was  laid,  he  Bsid  it  was 
disgracefiil  of  the  gentleman  who  sold  his  [estate  to  rear  a  Colony  of 
London  Thieves;  and  his  remarks  upon  the  young  men  who  wotq 
present,  were  not  the  most  favourable;  hut  tliauks  be  to  the  Lord, 
he  has  ordered  things  differently." 

Differently,  indeed  I  The  writer  of  the  above,  whose  letters 
always  breathed  the  most  sincere  affection  for  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  rescuing  him  from  sin,  hath  since  ceased  to  be 
classed  as  a  "  London  fliief ;"  he  has  been  called  to  his  rest,  dying, 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish  informed  us,  of  "over-fatigue  and 
continued  exertion  in  tae  mission  he  had  undertaken." 

The  highest  authority  hath  assured  xa  that  there  is  much 
"joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth;"  sorely  there 
must  be  also  many  blessings  resting  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
conduct  those  sinners  to  repentance,  especially  when  they  are 
sinning  children — children  whom  He  loves,  and  desires  that 
they  may  be  brought  unto  Him. 

We  have  adduced,  we  believe,  sufficient  proofs  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  reformatory  institutions  as  regards  boy-crime. 
Let  us  add  that  the  coimt^  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  a  sense 
of  their  value.  In  Sussex,  Kent,  Northamptonshire,  and  York- 
shire, meetings  have  been  held,  urging  the  adoption  of  county 
reformatories.  Some  of  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  suggested 
that  in  time  of  war  these  young  follows  should,  as  in  France,  be 
turned  into  soldiers;  others  were  for  making  them  agriculturista 
solely,  for  what  with  constant  emigration  and  war,  we  want  men. 
Men  at  all  hazards,  but  good  and  well  principled  men  above  all. 
The  example  of  the  I^edllill  Institution  was  quoted  at  all  these 
meetings.  And  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  some  inde- 
pendent and  Christian  member  of  the  Eritish  Parliament  orging 
the  adoption  of  that  excellent  law  of  France,  from  which  we 
aj^nd  an  extract : — 

"  Article  4. — Young  offenders  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of 
more  than  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  young 
offenders  acquitted  aa  having  been  guilty,  but  aa  having  acted  '  with- 
out discernment,'  are  to  be  sent  to  a  penitential^  colony;  there  to 
be  brought  up  in  association  under  strict  rules  of  discipline  ;  being 
employed  in  works  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  branches  of  industry 
connected  with  it :  they  are  also  to  receive  elementary  instruction. 

"  Article  6. — During  the  two  years  after  the  publication  of  this 
law,  such  individuals,  or  societies,  as  may  be  willing  to  establish 
penitentiary  colonies  for  young  offenders,  shall  apply  &nnally  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  Ins  authorization,  produciog  the  plans, 
Bttftutes,  regulations,  and  other  required  documents. 
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"  The  minister  shall  be  enabled  to  contract  with  such  of  these 
establishments  as  are  authorized  for  the  care  and  the  instruction  of  a 
fixed  number  of  young  prisoners. 

"  If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  whole  number  of  these 
young  offenders  have  not  been  placed  in  private  establishments,  then 
other  colonies  for  that  purpose  shall  be  established  at  the  expense  of 
government." 

And  we  feel  assured  that  there  will  be  much  to  rejoice  at  through- 
out all  England,  and  that  we  shall  be  the  gainers,  not  only  in  a 
religious,  but  also  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  when  a  similar 
law  is  passed  in  England,  and  when  our  rulers  and  magistrates, 
hitherto  so  obdurate,  will  take  these  young  Ishmaels  out  of  the 
slough  of  crime  and  ignorance,  and  lead  them,  through  various 
gradations,  to  that  saving  knowledge  which  will  assure  them 
that  vice  is,  after  all,  the  worst  of  fofly ;  and  that  it  may  be  said, 
as  truly  of  honesty  as  the  Psalmist  does  of  a  higher  kind  of 
wisdom,  that,  both  to  the  state  and  the  reformed  citizen — 
*'  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  riches  and 
honour."     (Prov.  iii.  16.) 


Art.  V.  —  The  Bhilo8<why   of  Reproduction,      By  Bobert  James 

Mann,  M.D.,  E.E.A.S. 

Physiology  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  but  that  which  is  re- 
vealed, and  revelation  itself  is  in  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
things,  but  especially  with  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  as  in- 
fluenced by  their  earthly  relationships.  Revelation  addresses 
itself  to  man  as  a  derived  being,  a  creature  descended  fix>m  a" 
specific  and  peculiar  parentage,  both  as  a  living  body  and  a 
living  soul.  And  all  nature  addresses  man  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  most  highly  endowed  and  the  most  highly  reqx)nsible 
of  earthly  existences.  Hence  the  importance  of  physiological 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God's  layvs  in  relation  to 
our  own  earthly  life  and  natural  functions.  From  the  inspired 
record  of  the  nrst  man's  skill  in  discerning  and  discriminating 
the  varied  forms  of  life,  and  thus  appropriately  naming  them, 
also  from  his  business  as  the  cultivator  of  God's  garden,  both  in 
regard  to  beauty  and  to  sustenance  (Gen.  2 — 9),  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  our  grand  parent  was  fully  informed  concerning 
the  laws  of  life  in  relation  to  the  bodv  as  well  as  the  mind ;  ana 
the  loss  of  this  knowledge  was  no  small  part  of  the  curse  that 
fell  upon  him  and  his  offspring,  in  consequence  of  breaking  the 
moral  law,  or  God's  express  command.  The  tree  of  knowledge 
had,  in  &ct,  been  forbidden  to  man  until  Christ  came,  because 
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none  but  Ciuistians  can  bare  the  right  njiirit  to  luke  the  fruit  of 
that  tree  and  use  it  to  God's  glory.  ChrJaliaus  have  the  key  of 
science.  They  know  how  to  look  and  whut  to  look  for,  since 
they  know  the  interest  and  unity  of  God  in  man ;  thoy  look  for 
consistency  in  God's  works,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  those 
works  alike  confirming  (a  faith  and  ciilighteiiing  to  reasou. 
They  have  thrown  open  the  gate-way  to  nil  knowledge,  and  if 
they  do  not  use  their  privileges  anght  (that  is,  in  a  Christiau 
spirit),  the  enemy  will  take  advantage  of  llieirremiasiiesB,  and  by 
dmusing  physical  knowledge  while  denying  the  i'aith,  maguiiy 
the  presumption  of  the  scoffer  and  the  intidel.  who  will  iilways 
pervert  all  truth  to  the  purposes  of  pride  und  domination.  All 
knowledge  is  safe  to  a  Clmatian,  and  to  him  only,  llow  verj- 
few  of  our  good  friends  trouble  themselves  about  the  laws  of 
physiology,  and  bodily  life,  and  derivation ;  but  taking  the  New 
Testament  as  the  guide  of  their  real  life  they  are  safe.  There 
are  others,  iar  more  numerous,  who  being  neither  Jewfl  nor 
Christians,  and  holding  neither  the  doiulogue  of  Mosea  nor  the 
love-law  of  Christ  as  their  rule  of  life,  positivelj-  obey  no  law 
but  that  of  their  own  lusts,  and  thus  arc  constantly  warring 
against  other  souls  as  well  as  their  ■)Wii.  TLis  llivy  do  in  .spile 
ot  their  natural  affections.  They  are  promoting  disease  and 
death  amongst  their  children  and  their  neighbours,  from  mere 
ignorance  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  Tery  inferior  life  of  the 
mere  animal  man.  Ajid  as  to  the  morality  and  religion  of  such 
persons,  since  principles  are  out  of  the  question,  and  the  Divine 
law  is  a  hidden  treasure  to  them,  their  morals  are  regulated  by 
their  natural  likings,  and  their  worship  by  their  wishes. 

Such  were  our  reflections  after  rapidly  perusing  the  work 
before  us.  This  work,  however,  is  not  on  physiology  in  general, 
but  only  on  a  small  though  very  important  part  oi^  phisiology, 
and  on  a  subject,  in  fact,  which  some  good  people — not  wise 
— would  too  scrupulously  scruple  to  read.  Such  works  wisely 
read  are  calculated  to  promote  tne  moral  elevation  of  the  student, 
because  they  indicate,  with  tmmistakable  force,  not  only  that 
there  is  on  eternal  omnipotent  power  at  work  in  all  things,  but 
also  that  the  law  of  that  power  is  benevolent  and  orderly ;  and, 
therefore,  that  that  power  is  no  abstraction,  but  a  benevolent  being, 
and  a  just  being  also,  for  there  is  no  deviation  in  accommodation 
to  those  who  break  His  laws,  hut  suffering  and  death  as  directly 
result  from  the  breach  of  natural  as  from  that  of  moral  law. 
This  being,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  regulating  the  multiplication 
of  the  families  of  mankind  according  to  their  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  And  there  is  righteousness  in  those  laws, 
because  they  are  founded  on  uudeviating  benevolence,  which  it 
righteousness. 
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Hence  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  physiology  helps  to 
balance  the  mind  of  the  student  by  fixing  tne  attention  on  the 
facts  of  God's  hand,  as  long  as  His  hand  is  recognized.  Younff 
souls  that  are  fed  by  words,  words  only,  may  become  Terbid 
scholars,  but,  alas!  how  dry  and  barren  are  such  souls  until 
taught,  by  suffering,  to  look  into  the  true  things  that  relate  to 
the  body  and  the  soul.  It  is  elderly  persons  who  mostly  read 
popular  physiology.  If,  however,  diversity  in  all  that  is  won- 
derful naturally  suits  the  young  and  inquiring  mind,  then  such 
facts  as  the  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  science,  rev^Eds  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  the  youthful  intellect  would  find  most  beautiful, 
sublime,  and  instructive ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  young 
persons  should  not  learn  the  philosophy  of  re^oduction  as 
presented  in  such  works  as  that  of  Dr.  Mann.  Here  we  find 
material  life  in  its  minutest  apparent  beginnings,  the  real 
beginnings  being  always  in  the  invisible  world,  and  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  microscope.  The  work  commences  with  the 
largest  and  highest  view  of  the  subject,  that  is,  in  relation  to 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  race,  especially  the  British 
people.  Such  a  fact  as  the  following  ought  to  convince  us  that 
the  Creator  is  the  Reproducer :  — 

"  Taking  the  eighteen  millions  of  people  of  England  as  they  stood 
in  1851,  and  assuming  that  one  thousand  a  day  are  to  be  regularly 
withdrawn  from  their  ranks  by  the  hand  of  death,  that  another  thou- 
sand a  day  are  to  separate  themselves  by  a  voluntary  exodus,  and 
that  the  numbers  are  nevertheless  to  be  steadily  preserved  at  the 
stated  amount,  there  remains  the  curious  fact,  that  some  industrious 
and  ingenious  power  is  constantly  at  work,  turning  out,  dailj,  two 
thousand  individuals,  complete  and  perfect  in  their  various  corporeal 
and  mental  appointments,  for  the  replenishment  and  support  of 
British  society.  Now  this  economical  process  of  sustenance  goes  on» 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  quite  independently  of  any 
intentional  exertion  of  human  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose.  Until  recently,  very  little  was  known  regarding  the  occult 
operation  of  the  creative  work." 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Mann's  full  little  volume  is  to  elucidate 
the  occult  operations  referred  to.  We  see  not  why  there  should 
be  no  direct  assertion  that  the  work  is  that  of  God's  will,  still 
evolving  man  from  dust  as  at  first.  To  speak  of  ^^same  in- 
dustrious and  ingenious  power  at  work,"  to  such  an  end  is  not 
pleasing  to  a  Christian  mind,  for  God  is  revealed  to  us  by  narne^ 
and  it  is  no  cant,  and  no  taking  that  name  in  vain,  reverently 
to  mention  it  in  relation  to  a  work  that  is  altogether  divine. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  peep  through  the  microscope  at  the 
life-vesicle,  which  he  too  playfully  calls  "  a  certain  humble  and 
unobtrusive  little  member  oi  society."     This  life-veside  is,  in 
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fact,  the  most  wonderful  evidence  of  Divine  power  within  the 
range  of  our  assisted  sight,  and  the  very  primorcUum  of  material 
and  created  existence.     God's  finger  alone  is  seen  in  it,  and  we 
ought  to  worship  in  thinking  of  it.     This  vesicular  being  or 
microscopic  bladder,  having  life  in  itself,  is  capable  of  feeding  on 
whatever  suitable  material  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  it 
and  also  of  reproducing  its  own  likeness  from  within  itself.    Dr. 
Mann  traces  it  through  many  of  its  marvellous  varieties  and 
modes,  as  the  foundation  of  living  existence  from  man  to  mites. 
Such  works  demand  prepared  and  thoughtful  readers ;  and  they 
reward  thinkers  by  exciting  more  thougnt,  and  it  may  be  higher 
thoughts  than  they  bring  to  the  perufim.     The  subject  is,  per- 
haps, above  all  others,  a£tpted  to  I^aley's  mode  of  treatment,  as 
a  matter  of  so-called  Natural  Theology,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Dr.  Mann  might  have  pointed  trom,  life  to  the  Life-giver 
with  advantage  to  his  work.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the 
life- vesicle,  or  life-vehicle — ^it  is  "  a  worthy  individual  present 
wherever  vitality  dwells,'*  and  that  "  this  omnipresent  pigmy 
assumes  a  great  variety  of  external  appearances,"  though  '^  in  his 
most  attenuated  form  twenty  mimons  could  be  comfortably 
accommodated  on  a  farthing.       There  is  an  Omnipresent  One 
whose  touch  moulds  worlds  and  atoms  into  spheres ;  and  why 
into  spheres  full  of  life  but  that  we  may  own  Hitti  as  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  all  existence,  and  tne  rest  and  the  bond  of  our 
own  being  ?     The  Christian  sees  inwards  and  outwards  beyond 
all  other  men,  for  he  knows  TTiTn  who  was  bom  like  ourselves 
to  connect  the  dust  of  this  life  with  the  boundlessness  of  Deity, 
making  eternity  the  property  of  humanity,  through  union  with 
a  germ  that  could  not  "  see  corruption.       This  germ  was  and 
is  the  centre  of  eternity  with  regard  to  man,  for  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman"  has  brought  the  miite  and  the  infinite  together, 
and  united  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human.     Hence  man  in 
his  highest  and  ultimate  development,   when  made  perfect, 
becomes,  through  the  in-dwelling  Spirit,  the  eternal  temple  of 
God,  whence  power  goes  forth,  according  to  the  law  of  holiness 
and  love,  to  govern  all  things. 

We  add  but  one  remark  as  a  guard  against  mistake  concern- 
ing our  author's  words  on  development : — 

''Thus  man  himself,  as  has  been  seen,  begins  life  as  a  single 
vesicle.  This  vesicle  adds  brood  after  brood  of  vesicles  to  its  pro- 
geny, enlarging  the  constituted  mass  thereby.  In  due  time  the 
vesicles  get  variously  modified  and  arranged,  and  organ  after  organ 
is  successively  planned  and  framed.  Within  three  or  four  weeks  of 
the  first  division  of'  the  germ-vesicle,  the  foundation  of  the  eyes,  the 
limbs,  and  the  spinal  cord  is  laid ;  but  the  general  outline  of  struc- 
ture is  only  that  of  a  lowly  worm.    If,  at  that  time,  the  creature 
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were  separated  from  the  fostering  frame  of  the  parent,  and  could 
maintain  independent  life,  it  would  indeed  be  nothing  more  than  a 
worm,  however  much  it  might  grow." — P.  131. 

These  words  might  lead  to  a  very  false  notion  of  development, 
as  they  seem  to  favour  the  theory  that  the  germ- vesicle  of  one 
creature  might,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  developed 
into  the  form  of  some  other  creature,  according  to  the  ingenious 
perversions  and  mistakes  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation."  As  if 
to  avoid  referring  to  the  hand  Divine,  our  author  makes  the 
living  vesicle  act  for  itself  in  adding  brood  to  brood  of  its  own 
likeness ;  and  organ  after  organ  is  successively  phnned  and  framed 
by  the  vesicles  getting  variously  arranged.  This  reads  as  if  it 
were  thought  that  the  germ  and  development  of  man  were  not 
planned  before  their  production,  or  as  if  the  human  germ  might 
by  accident  be  developed  into  the  veri-similitude  of  any  inferior 
being.  A  germ  may,  indeed,  be  arrested  in  its  developmenty 
but  the  germ  of  one  living  creature  can  never  be  developed  into 
the  perfect  form  of  any  other.  The  germ  of  a  worm  b^mee  a 
worm ;  and  the  germ  of  a  man,  a  man.  If  it  could  maintain  an 
independent  existence  at  its  wormlike  stage.  If,  indeed !  But 
it  ^»annot ;  and  there  never  was  even  the  general  outline  of  a 
"worm  in  any  stage  of  human  development ;  for  when  it  was  in 
mere  shape  somewhat  vermiform,  it  still  had  in  it  the /aundation 
of  every  sense,  and  of  limbs,  and  brain,  and  spinal  cord  in  keep- 
ing with  a  rational  being.  In  short,  the  whole  plenitude  of  £eu^ts 
concerning  germ- vesicles  is  an  argument  and  a  demonstration 
that  the  development  theory,  which  would  trace  man  from 
monads,  either  through  frogs  or  apes,  is  a  beautiful  enormity. 
The  history,  hope,  and  faith  of  man — all  being  God's  work  in 
man — say  that  humanity  has  especial  relation  to  the  Divine 
Being,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  origin  and  end. 


Art.  VI. — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience  and  Persecution :  1614 — 
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torical  Introduction,  by  E.  B.  Underhill.     London.    1846. 

2.  The  Becords  of  a  Church  of  Christ  Meetiitg  in  Broadmeady  Bristol : 

1640—1687.     Edited  for  the  llauserd  Knollys  Society,  with 
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3.  The  Bilgrim's  Progress,     By  John  Bunyan.     Edited  for  the 
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"Williams.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  by  Edward 
Bean  Underbill.     London.    1848. 

6.  The  Necessitie  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England  proved 
tw  the  NoncotformistB''  Frinciples,  By  John  Canne,  Pastor  of 
the  Ancient  English  Church  at  Amsterdam.  Edited  for  the 
Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  by  the  Bev.  G.  Stovel.   London.  1849. 

6.  A  Martyrology  of  the  Churches  of  Ohritt  commonh/  called  BaptUte^ 

during  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Translatea  from  the  Dutch 
of  P.  J.  Van  Brag^ht.  mlited  for  the  Hanserd  KnoUys  Society, 
by  Edward  Bean  XJnderhill.     Vol.  1.     London.   1850. 

7.  The  same  work,  Vol.  2.     London.    1863. 

8.  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,     By  C.  M.  Du  Veil, 

D.D.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  the  Eev.  P.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.     London.   1851. 

9.  Becords  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  gathered  at  Fenstanton^  War- 

boys,  and  Hexham:  1644 — 1720.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd 
Knollys  Society,  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill.     London.    1854. 

10.  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  other  Fublie  Documents,  illustrative  of 
the  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  qf  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
Centuty.  Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knouys  Society,  by  Edward 
Bean  Underbill.     London.   1854. 

We  ought  long  ago  to  have  introduced  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  series  of  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  artide ;  but 
this  having,  in  no  spirit  of  intentional  neglect,  been  omitted,  we 
must  repair  our  fault  as  best  we  may,  by  a  kindly  though  late 
notice  of  them. 

A  feeling  has  long  pervaded  the  branches  of  the  great  re- 
ligious body  in  England,  that  among  the  works  of  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  their  respective  communities  there  lay  many 
writings  of  great  illustrative  and  historical  value,  well  worthy  of 
being  rescued  from  the  oblivion  with  which,  for  all  but  men  of 
antiquarian  research,  they  are  threatened,  and  yet  scarcely  of 
popular  interest  enough  to  warrant  their  being  throwTi  by 
sp^ulative  publishers  mto  the  literary  market.  This  feeliiig 
ultimatelv  embodied  itself  in  a  practical  shape,  and  gave  origin 
to  several  societies,  who  made  it  their  object  to  reproduce  by 
subscription,  works  for  which  there  could  not  be  anticipated  a 
remunerative  sale.  Among  the  earliest,  was  the  Parker  Society, 
at  Oxford,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  literature  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  following  in  their  steps,  though  at  a 
respectful  distance,  we  have  had  among  the  Congr^;ational  Non- 
conformists, the  Wycliffe  Society,  and  among  the  Baptists,  the 
Hanserd  Knollys  Society.  This  last  society,  of  whicli  and  its 
labours  we  have  now  more  particidarly  to  speak,  was  formed  in 
the  year  1845,  and  it  has  received  ^m  the  denomination  to 
*which  it  more  particularly  appealed,  so  cordial  a  support  that  it 
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has  been  enabled  to  publish  ten  octavo  volumes,  some  of  them 
including  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  tracts.  Not  only 
the  Baptist  denomination,  but  a  much  wider  circle,  are  deeply 
indebted  to  them  for  their  activity  and  zeal,  and  eerpecially  to 
Mr.  Edward  Underhill,  now  well-known  as  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  who  has  brought  to  this  work 
an  amoimt  of  information,  and  has  thrown  himself  into  it  with  a 
genidne  enthusiasm,  entitling  him  to  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  like  justice  to 
so  many  different  works  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article ; 
but  we  shall  endeavour,  by  such  brief  notices  as  are  competent 
to  us,  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  their  nature  and 
contents. 

The  series  of  volumes  about  to  be  published  by  the  Hansard 
Knollys  Society,  was  fitly  introduced  by  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction, giving  a  brief  but  condensed  and  lucid  sketch  of  the 
religious  history  of  England  during  the  period  included  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  and  containing 
notices  of  the  Puritans,  the  Brownists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Independents.*  We  give  an  extract  from  this  Introduction,  in 
which  Mr.  Underhill,  the  editor,  gives  his  view  of  the  time  and 
i^nner  in  which  the  sentiments  characteristic  of  the  Baptist 
body  made  their  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

"  *  The  Eeformation  had  scarcely  boasted  an  existence  of  five  years, 
when,  from  the  midst  of  its  adherents,  men  arose  who  declared  it 
to  be  insufficient.'  Their  proceedings  at  once  awakened  the  most 
virulent  opposition  and  bitter  complaint.  The  chief  weapon  of  the 
reformers  was  most  unexpectedly  employed  against  themselves ;  their 
professed  scriptural  teaching  came  to  be  examined  by  the  test  they 
had  so  successfully  applied  to  the  dogmas  of  Bome,  and  scripture  au- 
thority to  be  urged  by  men  whom  imiversities  had  not  nourished,  nor 
academical  honours  graced,  for  practices  and  truths  to  some  extent 
destructive  of  the  position  which  had  been  taken  by  the  followers  of 
Luther,  Zuingle,  and  Calvin. 

"  The  Church  of  God  must  be  a  community  of  holy  men. 

'^  Faith  is  the  result  of  divine  tuition  alone,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pelled by  fire  or  sword. 

"  A  nte  which  has  neither  the  sanction  nor  command  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  must  not  be  admitted  among  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house. 

"  Secular  potentates  have  neither  place  nor  dominion  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kim  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kimgM 
and  Lord  of  lords.  As  there  is  but  one  Lord,  so  is  there  but  one 
Lawgiver  in  the  church,  Jesus  Christ. 

*'  Such  were  some  of  those  principles,  the  enunciation  of  which 


^  This  historical  introduction  occupies  part  of  two 
1  Liberty  of  Conscience,'*  and  the  '*  Broadmcad  Recc 


volumes — the  "  Tracts 
on  Liberty  of  Conscience,'*  and  the  '*  broadmcad  Records.** 
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called  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  aad  perBecution  upon  the  head  of  the 
Baptists.  They  were  regarded  as  the  Pariah  sect  among  religious 
communities,  and  no  outrage  upon  truth  or  justice  was  left  uncom- 
mitted to  crush  them." — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conteience,  p.  Tii. 

It  vos  natural  that  the  revivers  of  early  Baptist  literature  in 
England  should  begin  with  a  collection  of  tracts  on  Liberty  of 
Conscience.  It  is  a  lasting  honour  to  the  Baptist  body,  and  one 
which,  while  the  Council  of  the  Hanserd  Enollys  Societ)''  Have 
not  hesitated  to  assume,  no  candid  man  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  history  will  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge,  that  ther  first 
asserted  in  England  the  right  of  eveiy  man  to  worship  God  as 
his  conscience  dictates.  Accordingly,  the  volume  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  list,  contains  a  reprint  of  seven  tracts,  some 
of  them  very  aoarce,  and  comprehending  "the  earliest  writmgs 
extant  in  oor  language  on  this  deeply  important  subject."  The 
first  of  these  is  entitled  "  Religion's  Peace,  or  a  Plea  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  long  since  preeented  to  Kiny  .Sumes,  and  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  then  sitting,  by  Leonard  llusher, 
citizen  of  London,  and  printed  in  the  year  1G14."  This  was 
followed  in  1615  by  an  interesting  tract  entitled  "  PePsecution 
for  Religion  Judged  and  Condemned,"  an  edition  of  which  was 
put  forth  by  the  late  Rev.  Jos^h  Ivimey,  shortly  before  his 
death,  under  the  erroneous  impression  tlmt  il   nas  the  earliest 

EoblicatioD  on  the  subject.  The  other  tracts  in  this  volume 
ave  the  following  titles : — 

"  A  most  humble  supplication  of  many  of  the  king's  most  loyal 
subjects,  ready  to  testify  all  civil  obedience  by  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
or  otherwise,  and  that  of  conscience,  who  are  persecuted  only  for 
differiog  in  religion,  contrary  to  dirine  and  human  testimonies. 
Printed  1620. 

"  The  necessitie  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion ;  or  certain 
questions  propounded  to  the  synod,  tending  to  prove  that  corporall 
puniahmeuta  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  upon  such  as  hold  errors  in 
religion  ;  and  that  in  matters  of  religion,  men  ought  n5t  to  be  com- 
pelled, but  have  liberty  and  freedom.  By  Samuel  ^Richardson. 
London  ;  printed  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  1647. 

"  The  humble  petition  and  representation  of  moral,  peaceable,  and 
innocent  subjects,  called  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  mhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  and  now  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Maidstone,  for 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.     Together  with  their  free  and 


faithful  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  authority  and  dignity  in  civil 
things,  over  all  manner  of  persona,  eccletiiastic^  and  civil,  within  his 
majesty's  dominions.  Witn  their  reasons,  meriting  the  king's  pro- 
tection in  their  civil  and  spiritual  rights,  equal  with  otherliiB  ma- 
jesty's obedient  subjects.  Humbly  o^red  to  the  king's  majesty,  and 
the  consideration  of  our  fellow  brethren  and  subjects.  X^ondon; 
printed  1660. 
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''  A  plea  for  toleration  of  opinions  and*  permuitioiiB  in  matloii  of 
religion  differing  from  the  Church  of  England.  Grounded  upon 
good  authority  of  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitiTe  times. 
Showing  the  unreasonahleness  of  prescribing  to  other  men's  fmtb, 
and  the  evil  of  persecuting  diffenng  opinions.  Humbly  presented 
to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  John  Sturgion,  a  member  of 
the  Baptized  people.     London:  prmt^  1661. 

"  Sion*8  groans  for  the  distressed,  or  some  endearoors  to  preifent 
innocent  blood/*  &c,    1661. 

These  are  all  excellent  tracts,  and  their  republication  is  a 
valuable  service  to  Nonconformist  literature. 

On  the  same  topic,  we  have  in  a  separate  volume  a  treatise  of 
the  celebrated  Roger  Williams,  intituled,  "  The  Bloudy  Tenent 
of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience,  discussed  in  a  conference 
between  Truth  and  Peace,  who,  in  all  tender  affection,  present 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  (as  the  result  of  their  dis- 
course), these  (amongst  other  passafi;es)  of  highest  consideration.'^ 
This  treatise  was  written  wnile  its  author  was  obtaining  the 
charter  for  Rhode  Island,  and  was  published  in  England  in 
1644.  Though  bearing  some  marks  of  haste,  it  is  highly  worthy 
of  the  celebrity  of  its  author. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  and 
presenting,  as  it  does,  another  phase  of  it,  we  may  advert  in  the 
next  place  to  John  Canne's  treatise  on  the  Necessity  of  Separa* 
tion.  The  first  position  assumed  by  English  Nonconformists 
was  naturally  that  of  demanding  a  reformation  in  the  Church  of 
England,  not  that  of  effecting  a  separation  from  it.  Of  Ames, 
Parker,  Bradshaw,  and  others,  Mr.  Stovel  says,  "  It  was  without 
any  intention  to  forsake  the  church  that  they  took  pert  with 
Puritans,  and  pleaded  for  reformation ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  it  came  to  be  pleaded  against  them  that  the  prin- 
ciples they  laid  down  led  to  separation,  and  that,  to  bo  consistent^ 
they  ought  no  longer  to  commune  with  the  Church  of  England. 
This,  Dr.  Ames  and  his  associates  strongly  denied,  and  at  this 
point  the  argument  was  taken  up  by  John  Canne,  who  in  the 
first  instance  had  himself  not  seceded  ('  the  ancient  church  at 
Amsterdam,'  of  which  he  was  pastor,  being  in  fact  a  part  of 
the  Church  of  England),  but  who  demonstrated  by  irrefragable 
reasoning,  that  from  the  principles  of  Nonoonformists,  sepam* 
tion  ought  to  follow."  This  is  a  noble  treatise,  as  discreet  as  it  is 
convincing.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1634,  and  oouU 
have  made  its  appearance  in  England  only  as  a  prohibited  book. 

Two  of  the  volumes  in  the  series  now  before  us  are  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  manuscript  records,  containing  extended 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  several  early  Baptist  churches. 
One  of  these  is  the  church  in  Broadmead,  Bristol,  which  dates 
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ita  origin  from  the  year  1640,  and  of  which  the  hiskiry  is  horo 
given  to  the  year  1687.  It  is,  as  the  editor  justly  eays,  a 
"singularly  interesting  and  unique  picture  of  the  formation, 
growth,  and  persecutions"  of  a  church  of  Christ  of  the  congre- 
gation^ order,  and  of  the  then  nascent  usages  which,  in  forme 
more  or  less  modified,  have  perpetuated  themselves  in  churches 
of  the  same  order  to  the  present  period.  The  organization  of 
this  church  was  effected  by  the  celebrtited  Ji.hn  Camus  who 
between  1634  and  1640  must  have  become,  not  only  a  separatist, 
but  a  Baptist.  A  few  pious  persons  being  associated  for  prayer 
and  mutual  edification,  but  being  totally  ignorant  of  church 
order,  Mr.  Canne-paid  them  a  visit,  of  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

"And  at  that  juncture  of  time  the  providence  of  Qod  brought  to 
this  city  one  Mr.  Canne,  a  baptized  man ;  it  was  that  Mr.  Canne 
that  made  notes  and  references  upon  the  Bible.  He  was  a  man  very 
eminent  in  his  day  for  godliness,  and  for  reformation  in  religion, 
having  great  understanding  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

"when  Mrs.  HaiKard  heardthat  he  was  come  to  town,  she  went  to 
the  Dolphin  Inn,  and  fetched  him  to  her  house,  and  entertained  bim 
all  the  tune  he  stayed  in  the  city ;  who  helped  them  very  much  in  the 
Lord,  he  being  a  man  skilful  in  gospel  order.  JJike  unto  AquiU,  he 
taught  them  the  way  of  the  Iiord  more  perfectly,  and  settled  them  in 
church  order,  and  shewed  them  the  difference  betwixt  the  church  of 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  and  left  with  them  a  printed  book  treating  of 
the  same,  and  divers  printed  papers  to  that  purpose.  So  that  by  this 
instrument,  Mr.  Canne,  the  Lord  did  confirm  and  settle  them ;  show- 
ing them  how  thej  should  join  together,  and  take  in  members.  And 
he  eihorted  them  to  wait  upon  God  together,  and  to  expect  the 
presence  of  God  with  those  gifls  they  had,  and  to  depart  from  those 
ministers  that  did  not  come  out  of  Antichriatian  worship.  And  when 
he  had  stayed  some  time  in  the  city  he  departed." — Sroadmead 
Rfcordg,  pp.  18,  19. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  theological  learning  found 
among  the  early  English  Baptists,  is  presented  t^  us  in  the 
"Literal  Explanation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  by  Dr. 
Du  Veil.  This  writer  was  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  was  highly 
educated  in  rabbinical  lore.  Deriving  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  prophets  a  conviction  that  Jgsub  was  the  Christ,  he  early 
renounced  Judaism ;  an  act  for  which  be  nearly  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  enraged  father.  Roman  Catho- 
licism being  the  first  form  of  Christianity  that  presented  itself 
to  him,  he  passed  over  to  it ;  and  he  became  distinguished,  both 
as  a  preacher  and  an  author,  in  the  Gallican  churcnea,  receiving 
the  diploma  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  university  of  Anjon. 
Put  forward  in  a  public  controversy  with  the  Huguenots,  bia 
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studies  convinced  him  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  Protestantism, 
and  he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  his  popish  friends,  first  into  Hol- 
land, and  then  into  England.  Having,  in  some  manner  im- 
known,  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  divines,  he  was  admitted  into  orders  in  the  English 
church.  He  now  (in  1679  and  1680)  published  two  expository 
works,  which  acquired  great  celebrity, — "A  Literal  Explanation 
of  Solomon's  Song,"  and  "  A  Literal  Explanation  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.*'  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  particular,  was  so  much 
gratified  with  the  latter  of  these  two  works,  that  he  encouraged 
the  author  in  his  studious  pursuits  by  giving  him  the  free  use  of 
his  library.  Here  Du  Veil  met  with  some  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists,  which  he  profitably  read;  and  in  the  bishop^s 
household,  moreover,  he  met  with  a  servant  maid  of  the  Baptist 
persuasion,  by  whose  instrumentality  he  had  an  interview  with 
that  distinguished  Baptist,  Mr.  Hanserd  Knollys-  The  result 
was  that  he  adopted  ^Baptist  sentiments,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  church  under  the  Rev.  John  Gosnold.  It  was  subse- 
quently to  this  period  that  he  produced  his  "  Literal  Explanation 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;"  a  commentary  certainly  not 
without  its  value  now,  but  of  very  great  value  for  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  It  is  learned  without  a  display  of  learning, 
soundly  critical,  yet  scriptural  and  simple.  '^Subsequent 
commentators,"  says  Dr.  Cox,  "  have,  perhaps,  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  one  after  another,  given  most  of  the  criticisms  to 
be  found  in  this  volume ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  our 
author  led  the  way,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  trace  them  in 
other  writings  in  such  rich  and  varied  combination." 

A  more  popular  remnant  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  early 
Baptists  is  afforded  us  by  a  reprint  of  the  great  work  of  the 
immortal  dreamer,  Bxmyan.  This,  of  course,  is  not  given  us  for 
the  sake  of  the  work  itself,  which  has  been  reprint^  so  many 
thousands  of  times,  and  is  at  so  cheap  a  rate  in  everybody's  hands, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  editorial  matter  which  it  was  foimd 
possible  to  add  to  it.  In  their  choice  of  an  editor  the  Coimcil  of 
the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  were  certainly  very  fortunate ;  no 
man  living,  perhaps,  possessing  more  than  Mr.  Offor,  either  of 
the  information  or  the  enthusiasm  which  his  work  required. 
We  extract  the  following  account  of  this  edition  from  the  adver- 
tisement : — 

"  The  edition  now  presented  to  the  Society  is  carefully  corrected 
from  Buuyan's  first  copy,  which  is  followed  literally  in  the  ortho- 
graphy, capitals,  italics,  and  punctuation.  Eyery  omission  or  altem- 
tion  that  the  author  made  during  his  life  is  noted,  as  well  as  the 
edition  in  which  such  alteration  first  appeared.  "Where  the  author 
in  the  second  part  refers  to  the  first,  his  figures  are  retained,  but  a 
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reference  is  added  to  this  edition  in  parentheses.  All  the  original 
woodcuts  are  accurately  copied  bv  that  very  excellent  and  worthy 
artist,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilks,  oi  Fencnurch  Buildings.  Every  reference 
has  been  proved ;  and  where  there  appeared  an  evident  typographical 
error,  it  is  corrected ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  alteration  is  noted  at 
the  foot  of  the  page.  Eestored  to  its  original  state,  the  reader  will 
find  that  the  coUoquial  Saxon-English  used  by  John  Bunyau  is  by  far 
the  best  medium  through  which  his  narrative  can  be  told. 

"  The  greit  popular  error  with  regard  to  this  extraordinary  book 
has  been  a  notion  that  no  unlettered  man,  from  his  own  resources, 
however  fertile,  could  have  written  it ;  more  especially  while  shut  up 
in  a  prison.  Let  every  reader  impartially  examine  the  evidence  pro- 
duced in  the  Introduction,  provmg  that  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
was  written  in  prison,  and  that  no  sentence  or  idea  was  borrowed  in 
its  composition ;  coming  to  this  conclusion,  then  must  he  be  deeply 
affected  with  the  consideration  that  divine  teaching,  aided  by  the 
Bible  alone,  performed  that  which  all  previous  human  learning,  how- 
ever profound,  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  We  may  safely  con- 
clude that  all  the  author's  trials,  and  sufferings,  and  deep  experience, 
were  intended  to  fit  him  for  this  important  work,  which  no  man, 
fettered  with  conventional  or  educational  trammels,  could  have 
effected." — Bunyan^  p.  vi. 

The  Introduction  constitutes  nearly  one-half  the  yolume,  and, 
we  must  say,  does  the  highest  credit  to  the  research  and  acute- 
ness  of  Mr.  Offor.  Not  omy  on  the  question  where  the  "  Pilgrim  " 
was  written,  but  on  the  connected  question,  was  Bunyan  assisted 
in  writing  it,  he  does  full  justice  to  his  theme.  Under  the  latter 
head  he  examines  upwards  of  forty  works,  more  or  less,  in  sub- 
ject or  in  title,  sinular  to  Bunyan's,  and  establishes  for  him, 
irrefragably  we  think,  a  claim  to  perfect  originality. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  volumes  now  before  us  is  that 
devoted  to  the  "  Confessions  of  Faith  *'  at  various  times  put  forth 
by  the  English  Baptist  community.  Of  these  there  are  no  lesa 
than  six,  which  we  shall  enumerate  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared. 

1.  "  A  Declaration  of  Faith  of  English  People  remaining  at 
Amsterdam,  in  Holland."     Printed  1611. 

2.  "  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven  Congregations  or  Churches  of 
Christ  in  London,  which  are  commonly  (but  unjustly)  called 
Anabaptists.  Published  for  the  vindication  of  the  truth,  and 
information  of  the  ignorant ;  likewise  for  the  taking  off  of  those 
aspersions  which  are  frequently,  both  in  pulpit  and  in  print,  unjustly 
cast  upon  them."     Printed  1646. 

3.  "  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  several  Chmrches  of  Christ  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  and  in  some  counties  near  adjacent."  Printed 
1656. 

4.  "  A  Brief  Confession  or  Declaration  of  Faith,  set  forth  by  many 
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of  US  «ho  are(falselv)  called  Ankbaptists,  to  inrorm  nil  mm  (in  tbeM 
ttarts  of  Bcandal  and  reproach)  of  our  innoft'itt  belief  and  prnctim^ : 
for  which  we  are  not  only  resolved  to  Buffer  persecution  to  the  ioiw  of 
our  goods,  but  also  of  life  itself,  rather  than  ilceliue  the  t-umo.  Sub- 
scribed by  certain  Elderx,  Deacons,  and  Bretlireu,  met  at  lAindon,  io 
the  first  month  (called  March,  166U),  in  the  behalf  uflhfmsrlrc*  and 
many  otherv  unto  whom  thev  belong,  and  in  ^^ereral  counties  of  lliia 
nation,  who  arc  of  the  same  iaith  with  na."     Prinltd  ItKiO. 

5.  "  An  Orthodox  Creed,  or  a  Frotestaut  t  ',irilV>w<.n  of  Fnith,  Ac, 
Ac.,  &c.,  being  an  Essay  to  confirm  all  true  I'niU'^tnat*  i«  tht  Fun- 
damental Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  agauut  the  iirrors  and 
Heresies  of  Home."     1878. 

6.  "  A  Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  by  the  Elden  and  Brethren 
of  ninny  Congri'gRtions  of  Christians  (baptized  upon  professtoD  of 
their  faith)  in  l.ondon  and  the  Country.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning llBplism."     1088. 

Tlio  followinf*  ^ncrol  remarks  on  these  important  and  inte- 
rostiiiv  itiwuniL'nts  wo  take  from  the  Introductory  Notice  1^  Ur. 
Undorliill  :— 

"  Thf  Confessions,  while  generally  ngreeing  in  matten  of  chief 
theologicul  concernment  and  church  polity,  eipress  the  opinions  of 
the  two  parties  info  whii-h  the  Baptists  were  divided,  and  now  known 
as  General  and  Particular  Baptists;  sometimes  in  il'.ir  imn  ii:iiin' 
alone,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  Indepi cIt nl-  From 
the  days  of  Augustiiio  and  Pelagius,  the  church  of  I  liri^t  haa  had 
within  itself  diversities  of  sentiment  on  the  doctrines  of  rkition.  ih* 
extent  of  Christ's  ilcnth,  effectual  grace,  and  the  prrscrrmnc*  of 
the  saints.  Tlii'sc  have  reproduced  tliemselves  in  eicrv  sgr  anil  in 
cverv  community,  and  were,  perhaps,  never  more  wiirmlr  iKintcst^d 
than  in  the  Puritim  period  of  English  history.  Thei  iIh-h  rppnivied, 
Hccurding  to  the  view  taken,  the  designations  of  CnlviniHn  and 
Arminianism,  which  have  ever  since  been  attached  to  llii-ni.  And 
though  not  strictly  applicable  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the}-  nrv  used, 
vet  aro  tliey  convenient  terms  to  intimate  the  class  ul  opinions  to 
which  any  particular  theological  sentiment  belongs. 

"  To  the  Arminian,  or  General  Hnptist  class,  belong  the  Cunfi^sidna 
of  lOll.  1060.  and  1G78.  To  the  Calvinist,  op  Particular  Baptist 
olnss,  belong  the  Confessions  of  1G46,  1656,  and  1688 

"  The  Confessions  of  this  volume  were  not  creeiU  ctimpuUorilv 
ii»|iosud  on  the  members  or  churches  of  the  Baptist  bi>dy  S|>,'akinji 
•Irii'tly,  they  were  apologies,  taking  the  form  of  i  "iii'-'it?h>n«  or 
iirwds  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  informing  adur-ari.  •  of  Lhe 
UMller  of  their  faith.  No  one  was  required  or  bound  t..  -uti-cnbe  to 
ihcHi,  and  if  adopted  by  any  church  as  tlie  eipressii'ii  "r*  lU  Miiti- 
uwnlii,  all  others  were  left  free,  and  even  a  considemMi'  Inliludv  of 
lMt|i;'"<'"'  "'lowed  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself  'i'liry  iiriiciiutpd 
W  lhe  Iklst'  accusations,  the  calumnies,  and  misrepn-^-htniiiins  of 
IfMm ,  ikivV  were  nut  framed  to  procure  unity  among  the  ehurvhes  that 
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accepted  them.  They  sought  to  reflect  the  existing  harmony  of 
sentiment,  and  the  scriptural  orthodoxy  of  the  communities  whose 
pastors  signed  them ;  they  left  the  phantom  of  uniformity  to  the 
unavailing  search  of  an  establishment." — Confessions,  pp.  t.,  vi. 

"The  Confession  of  1646  was  first  published  in  the  year  1644. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Baptists  at  this  time  called  forth  every  weapon 
of  offence  against  them.  No  heresy  was  too  gross  to.  attribute  to 
them,  no  practice  too  wicked  to  find  assertors  that  it  existed  amongst 
them.  One  writer,  who  seeks  in  the  history  of  the  G-erman  Anabap- 
tists an  armoury  of  crimes  by  which  to  assail  them,  thus  sums  up  their 
offences :  *  I  expect  some  will  say,  with  John  of  Leyden,  that  if  the 
word  of  God  were  lost  they  might  soon  supply  it  with  another.  .  .  . 
That  regenerate  men  cannot  sin  is  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  to  take  the  communion  where  there  is  a  profane  person  is  to 
take  with  his  profaneness ;  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  never  taught 
to  be  said,  <&c. ;  that  distinction  of  parishes  is  antichristian ;  tnat 
ministers  of  God's  word  should  rule  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
that  all  human  laws  must  be  abolished,  and  all  policies  of  states  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  word  of  God,  and  all  differences  judged  out  of  the 
word  of  God  only :  all  these  are  scions  of  that  stock  of  Anabaptism 
that  was  transplanted  out  of  Holland  in  the  year  1535,  when  two 
ships,  laden  with  Anabaptists,  fied  into  England,  after  they  had 
missed  the  enterprise  of  Amsterdam. 

"*To  these  doctrines  you  may  join  their  practice.  The  seditious 
pamphlets,  the  tumultuous  rising  of  rude  multitudes  threatening 
blood  and  destruction ;  the  preaching  of  the  cobblers,  feltmakers, 
tailors,  grooms,  and  women ;  the  choosing  of  any  place  for  God's 
service  but  the  church ;  the  night-meetings  of  naked  men  and 
women ;  the  licentiousness  of  spiritual  marriages  without  any  legal 
form, — these  things,  if  they  be  not  looked  into,  will  bring  us  in 
time  to  community  of  wives,  community  of  goods,  and  destruction 
of  all.' 

*'  Such  were  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  this  confession 
was  intended  to  deny  and  refute.  That  we  should  find  them 
reiterated  in  the  pages  of  a  Peatly  and  an  Edwards  is  no  surprise." 
— Ibid,,  pp.  vii.,  viii. 

"  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  Baptist 
churches,  and  the  public  employment  of  many  Baptists  in  the  army 
and  oflBces  of  government,  that  this  apology  satisfied  reasonable  men, 
and  removed  much  prejudice.  Two  more  editions  followed,  in  1651 
and  1652 ;  and  an  edition  was  also  printed  at  Leith  in  1653,  by  a 
small  company  of  Baptists  who  appear  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
army  then  in  Scotland.'* — Ibid.,  pp.  ix.,  x. 

"  The  next  Confession,  that  of  the  year  1660,  contains  in  brief 
space  the  views  of  our  General  Baptist  brethren.  Forbidden  to 
assemble  for  the  worship  of  God,  their  dwellings  unjustly  invaded 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  law,  and  obtaining  no  redress  from  the 
local  authorities,  they  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  King,  Charles  II., 
who  but  a  few  months  before,  in  order  to  obtain  the  crown,  had  pro- 
mised liberty  of  worship  to  all.  Accordingly,  they  drew  up  a  narrative 
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of  their  sufferings  in  an  address  to  'his  Majesty ;  which,  bj  the  interest 
of  an  honourable  member  of  parliament,  their  messengers  obtained 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  into  the  hand  of  Charles  II.,  on  Julj 
26th,  1660.  Mr.  Grantham  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wright  were  the  mes- 
sengers^ the  one  a  young  man,  scarce  twen^-six  years  of  age,  but  an 
active  evangelist  in  Lincolnshire ;  the  other,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Westbj.  At  the  same  time  the  Confession  was  presented  to  the 
sovereign,  which  had  been  composed  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It 
has  often  been  reprinted  since,  in  various  forms,  under  the  sanction 
of  general  assemblies  and  associations." — IbieL,  pp.  xi.,  xii. 

'^  In  the  year  1677  was  published  the  first  edition  of  a  Confession, 
which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  just  exposition  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Calvinistic  Baptists.  It  was  '  put  forth  by  the  elders 
and  brethren  of  many  congregations  of  Christians  (baptized  upon 
profession  of  their  faith)  in  London  and  the  country;'  but  without 
any  names  appended.  The  preface,  which  is  also  given  in  the  subse- 
quent editions,  sufficiently  explains  its  object.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  the  Independents,  its  compilers  genendly  adopt  word  for 
word  the  language  of  the  Confession  published  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  only  departing  from  it 
or  supplementing  its  statements  as  their  peculiar  views  required.*' 
— Ibid.,  p.  xiii. 

Of  substantially  the  same  character  as  these  Confessions  of 
Faith,  although  of  more  limited  import,  were  some  other  public 
documents  issued  by  the  English  Baptists  at  that  time,  as  called 
for  by  the  malignant  abuse  which,  for  political  purposes,  was 
heaped  upon  them,  and  adapted,  as  far  as  truth  and  reason  might 
prevail,  to  counteract  it.  A  collection  of  these  documents  is 
appended  to  the  Confessions,  and  their  general  nature  may  be 
understood  from  the  title  of  the  first  of  them,  which  runs  thus: — 

'*  A  declaration  by  congregational  societies  in  and  about  the 
City  of  London;  as  well  of  those  called  Anabaptists  as  others. 
In  way  of  vindication  of  themselves.  Touching,  1.  Liberty. 
2.  Magistracy.  3.  Propriety  (property).  4.  Polygamie. 
Wherein  their  judgments  concerning  the  particulars  mentioned 
are  tendered  to  consideration,  to  prevent  misunderstanding." 
1647. 

The  lost  of  the  works  now  on  our  table  carries  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  takes  us  back  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  martyrology  of  the  churches  of  Christ 
commonly  called  Baptists  during  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  the  work  is  to  be  regarded  is  thus 
stated  by  the  editor  : — 

"  Among  the  minor  parties  that  attract  the  reader's  attention  in 
studyini;  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Anabaptists  must  receive  a  prominent  place.    He  will 
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find  their  existence  regarded  aa  a  fearful  omen  of  evil,  and  their 
appearance  in  any  land  the  signal  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hate. 
Although  multitudes  under  that  name  of  reproach  endured  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  for  their  belief,  and  suffered  the  most  agonizing 
of  deaths,  professing  themselves  to  be  servants  of  the  Son  of  God, 
no  record  of  these  horrible  scenes  can  be  found  in  the  Christian 
martyrologies  of  the  time,  whether  Papal  or  Protestant.  By  common 
consent,  they  are  excluded  from  the  category  of  martyrs:  or  if 
perchance  a  stray  name  be  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  reformed, 
the  religious  belief  of  the  honoured  individual  is  carefully  concealed 
on  those  points  that  were  obnoxious  to  the  orthodoxy  established  by 
Luther,  Zuingle,  or  Calvin. 

**  The  following  pages  will  discover  the  true  character  of  these 
reproached,  despised,  hated,  and  persecuted  people.  The  deep  inte- 
rest of  the  various  narratives  lies  in  the  proof  they  exhibit,  that 
although  branded  by  Kome  as  heretics,  and  by  Protestants  as  rebels, 
the  Anabaptists  possessed  a  living  and  glowing  piety,  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  a  firm  and  abiding  trust 
in  God,  and  a  simple  reliance  on  the  Christ  crucified.  K  the  charge 
of  heresy,  brought  by  the  Church  of  Eome  against  all  Protestants, 
must  be  regarded  by  every  student  of  the  Bible  as  simply  meaning 
a  want  of  conformity  to  her  dogmas,  not  one  whit  more  value  can 
be  attached  to  the  accusations  of  rebellion  and  sedition  brought 
by  Protestants  against  the  Anabaptists.  Heresy  at  Eome  was 
sedition  at  Wittemberg.  In  the  one  case  an  obnoxious  truth  was 
held  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical,  in  the  other  to  secular 
authority;  the  crime  in  either  case  was  the  same." — Martyr olvgy, 
vol.  i.  pp.  v.,  vi. 

Mr.  UnderhiU  then  proceeds  to  give  a  minute  and  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  were  supplied  which 
are  thus  preserved,  and  of  the  laborious  researches  by  which  he 
has  personally  verified  many  of  the  facts.  The  work  owes  its 
ultimate  form  to  Tieleman  Jans  Van  Braght,  a  teacher  of  the 
Mennonite  community  in  Dordrecht,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  a  martyrology  already  become 
a  household  book,  and  valued  next  to  the  Bible.  His  first  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Dordrecht  in  1660,  xmder  the  following  title: 
"  The  bloody  theatre  of  the  Baptists  and  defenceless  Clmstians 
who  suffered  and  were  put  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
their  Saviour,  from  the  time  of  Christ  fb  these  our  times, 
together  with  a  description  of  Holy  Baptism  and  other  parts  of 
God's  worship  practised  during  those  ages;  comprehended  in 
two  books,  being  an  enlargement  of  preceding  martyrologies, 
extracted  from  many  trustworthy  chronicles,  memorials,  testi- 
monies, &c.— By  T.  J.  V.  B." 

It  is  the  second  of  the  two  books  into  which  the  work  is  divi- 
ded which  is  here  presented  to  the  EngUsh  public,  as  translated 
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by  the  late  Rev.  BeDJamin  Millard,  of  Wigjm.  The  two  volamei 
thus  occupied  possess  the  full  interest  of  im  evangelical  imirtjT- 
ology  of  the  highest  order,  and  place  the  Jlaptist  luurtyra  of  the 
Reformation — "the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Refonnntion  were 
Baptists" — in  their  proper  place  among  the  noble  band  of 
witnesses  for  Christ. 

"  Its  chiefeat  value,  at  the  present  time,  consiBtfl  in  the  rectification 
it  affords  of  the  pnrtial  mid  prejudiced  statementa  with  which  common 
histories  abound.  The  aaaertions  of  hostile  parties  hare  been 
taken  without  any  qualification  whatever,  and  copied  by  one  and 
another  along  the  stream  of  luatoric  literature,  witnout  question  or 
investigation.  The  editor  is  not  aware  of  a  single  English  author 
who  has  critically  examined  the  original  sources  of  information,  nor 
until  the  Bomewhat  recent  work  of  Hast,  did  any  such  exist  iu 
Germany.  Tho  affecting  story  of  their  sufferings,  conflicts,  and 
death,  brings  these  Baptists  before  us  in  all  the  beauty  and  aimplicity 
of  truth.  The  ioward  spring  of  their  actions  is  laid  bare,  and  its 
power  dinplayed  in  circumstances  that  test  to  the  uttermost  the 
honesty  iind  purity  of  purpose  of  tlie  men  who  are  encompassed  by 
them." — Martifroio^y,  p,  vii. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  highly  intorestinr  and  valua- 
hlo  aeries  of  works  which  we  have  passed  under  review,  wo  can 
only  renew  our  expression  of  thunka  to  the  Council  of  the 
Hanserd  Knollys  Society  for  their  publication.  They  naturally 
possess  n  more  especial  interest  for  mmisters  and  members  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  but  they  have  a  real  interest  too  for  a  far 
wider  circle ;  since  they  place  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  render 
easy  of  access,  rare,  and  in  some  cases  original  documeDts,  illus- 
trative in  an  importunt  degree  of  the  religious  history  of  their 
country  and  of  the  world. 


Art.  \l.—lifi-ollecfim*ofthf  Tablr  Talle  of  Samuel  Racer* :  to  rkiek 
it  added  Fortoniana.  hundou  :  Edward  Moxon,  Dover  Street. 
185(i. 

2.  The  Quarlfr!-,  Reeieir,  Xo.  CXCV.     Article  "Table  Talk." 

Amoso  the  miiny  methods  of  reproducing  distinguisbed  men 
to  the  acquaintance  of  posterity,  that  of  reporting  their  eon- 
versation  is,  perhaps,  tho  most  satisfactory.  The  more  stately 
biographers  of  an  earlier  age  resemble  those  coloosal  atatoes  in 
which  our  fellow  countrymen  are  exhibited  as  Roman  Senaton 
in  toga  and  sandals,  while  the  lews  artificial  method  initiated  by 
Boswell,  and  in  the  present  day  afanoet  unirerMil,  resemble*  tne 
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statue  of  the  size  of  life,  and  clad  in  the  costume  which  waB 
familiar  to  every  acquaintance.  Some  of  these  inartificial  bio- 
graphies have  recently  enchained  the  interest  of  the  reading 
public.  The  *'  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sidney  Smith,"  the 
vivacious  "  Diary  of  Thomas  Moore,"  the  "  Memoirs  of  Mackin- 
tosh," and  the  like,  have  forestalled  the  "Table  Talk  of  Samuel 
Rogers ; "  and,  covering  the  same  period,  and  introducing  to  a 
great  extent  the  same  characters  upon  the  stage,  have  necessarily 
eclipsed  its  interest.  Nevertheless,  every  admirer  of  wit  and 
genius,  of  literary  accomplishment,  and  of  high  art,  will  plunge 
with  ea<>eniess  into  this  diffuse,  but  scanty,  volume.  The  his- 
torical interval  which  it  embraces  is  almost  patriarchal.  Mr. 
Rogers  talks  of  Napoleon,  General  Washington,  Burke,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  Paley,  Cowper  and  Gibbon,  as  middle-aged  men  would 
speak  of  Mr.  Canning,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Indeed,  his 
reminiscences  extend  much  farther  back.  "  I  have  several 
times,"  he  says,  "  talked  to  a  very  aged  boatman  on  the  Thames, 
who  recollected  Mr.  Alexander  Pope.  This  boatman,  when  a 
lad,  had  frequently  assisted  his  father  in  rowing  Pope  up  and 
down  the  river.  On  such  occasions,  Pope  generally  sat  in  a 
sedan  chair."  This  will  be  the  less  surprismg  when  it  is  re- 
collected, that  Mr.  Rogers  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and 
had  spent  the  whole  of  that  long  life  in  the  society  of  public 
and  celebrated  men.  It  has  been  alleged  against  Mr.  Rogers 
since  his  death,  that  his  censoriousness  was  a  chief  characteristic 
of  his  conversation ;  that  he  spoke  with  bitterness  of  almost  all 
his  acquaintances,  indeed,  that  his  disposition  was  waspish,  and 
even  malip^nant.  We  believe  this  statement  to  be  most  ex- 
aggerated, if  not  altogether  untrue.  We  have  carefully  read  and 
analyzed  in  this  journal,  three  or  four  of  those  literary  memoirs 
iu  which  Mr.  Rogers  is  as  frequently  the  subject  of  conversation 
as  the  si)eakcr.  In  these  works  we  have  never  met  with  the 
slightest  confirmation  of  this  posthumous  reproach.  As  little  is 
it  corroborated  by  the  volume  before  us,  while  a  gentleman  who 
was  for  many  years  his  constant  associate,  has  assured  us,  that 
though  Mr.  Rogers  was  occasionally  sarcastic  in  his  observations, 
the  charge  to  which  we  refer  is  in  the  main  altogether  un- 
founded. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  cannot,  we  think,  be  regarded  as 
a  great  convcrstionist.  He  had  neither  the  reflection  of  Johnson, 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  nor  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  Moore,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  figure  among  his  acquaintances  in  these 
pages ;  but  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gossip,  an  elegant 
ci  itic  of  art,  and,  in  his  later  years,  the  literary  patriarch  of  his 
country. 

While  accepting  this  volume,  with  which  a  few  hours  will 
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bring  the  reader  perfectly  acquainted,  as  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  we  cannot  help  observing, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  exceedingly  flimsy,  dealing  in 
personal  anecdotes,  which,  together  with  those  to  whom  they 
relate,  might  be  forgotten  without  any  great  loss  to  the  world ; 
while  the  notices  of  the  conversations  of  Sir  James  Maddntosh, 
and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  whose  society  was 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  litterateiiry  sadly  disappoint  us  by  their 
meagreness.  The  last  forty  pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to 
what  are  called  Porsoniana.  XVTiat  connexion  these  can  have 
with  the  biography  of  Rogers  it  is  diiEcult  to  imagine,  and  their 
introduction  savours  strongly  of  book-making.  They  are  the 
mere  gossip  of  the  late  Mr.  Maltby,  from  whom  we  have  our- 
selves heard  many  anecdotes  far  more  interesting  than  those 
with  which  the  editor  has  supplemented  his  volume.  In  noticing 
this  work,  we  shall  spare  our  readers  the  tedium  of  reading 
any  disquisitions  of  our  own,  and  merely  present  a  current  notice 
of  the  most  entertaining  portion  of  its  contents.  We  will  com- 
mence with  an  anecdote  of  Ijord  Byron,  which  singularly 
illustrates  the  intellectual  and  moral  levity  which  may  consort 
with  high  poetic  genius :  — 

"  That  same  day,  after  dinner,  I  walked  in  the  garden  with  Byron. 
At  the  window  of  a  neighbouring  house  was  a  young  woman  holding 
a  child  in  her  arms ;  Byron  nodded  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  then 
turning  to  me,  said,  *  that  child  is  mine.*  In  the  evening  we  (i,  e. 
Byron,  Shelley,  Trewlaney,  and  I),  rode  out  from  P.'sa  to  a  neighbour- 
ing farm ;  and  there  a  pistol  was  put  into  my  hand  for  shooting  at 
a  mark  (  a  favourite  amusement  of  Byron),  but  I  declined  trying  my 
skill  with  it.  The  farmer-keeper's  daughter  was  very  pretty,  and 
had  her  arms  covered  with  bracelets,  the  gift  of  Byron,  who  did  not 
fail  to  let  me  know  she  was  one  of  bis  many  loves.  I  went  with  him 
to  see  the  Campo  Santa,  at  Pisa;  it  was  si.own  to  us  by  a  man  who 
had  two  handsome  daughters ;  Byron  told  me  that  he  had  in  vain  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  elder  daughter,  but  that  he  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  other.  Probably  there  was  not  one  syllable 
of  truth  in  all  this,  for  he  always  had  the  weakness  oi  wishing  to  be 
thought  much  worse  than  he  really  was. 

"  Byron,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  without  any  feeling  for  the  fine 
arts.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence;  but  soon 
growing  tired  of  looking  at  the  pictures,  he  sat  down  in  a  comer,  and 
when  I  called  out  to  him  *  what  a  noble  Andrea  del  Sarto ! '  the  only 
answer  I  received,  was  his  muttering  a  passage  from  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  "  Upon  asking  how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cog- 
noscento  so  very  suddenlv,  when  he  and  Uobhouse  were  standing 
before  the  Parthenon,  the  latter  said,  *  Well  this  is  surely  verv  grand? 
Byron  replied,  *  very  hke  the  Mansion  Uouse.*  "    Pp.  236—238. 

Another  anecdote  prcaents  the  great  poet  in  a  £ur  more 
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ridiculous  light.  His  lordship  is  dining  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  with  Moore  and  Campbell :  — 

**  When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  I  asked  Byron  if  he  would  take 
soup?  *  No,  be  never  took  soup !  *  Would  he  take  some  fish  ?  *  No, 
he  never  took  fish ! '    Presently  I  asked  if  he  would  eat  some  mutton? 

*  No,  he  never  ate  mutton.'  1  then  asked  if  he  would  take  a  glass  of 
wine  ?  *  No,  he  never  tasted  wine.'  It  was  now  necessary  to  inquire 
what  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  the  answer  was,  *  Nothing  but  hard 
biscuits  and  soda  water.'  [Jnfortunatelv,  neither  hard  biscuits  nor 
soda  water  were  at  hand,  and  he  dined  upon  potatoes  bruised  down 
on  his  plate,  and  drenched  with  vinegar.  My  guests  stayed  till  very 
late,  discussing  the  merits  oF  Walter  Scott  and  Johanna  Baillie. 
Some  days  after,  meeting  Hobhouse,  I  said  to  him  *  How  long  will 
Lord  Byron  persevere  in  his  present  diet  ? '  He  replied,  *  Just  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  notice  it.'  I  did  not  then  know  what  I  now 
kuov^  to  be  a  fact,  that  Byron,  after  leaving  my  house,  had  gone  to  a 
club  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  eaten  a  hearty  meat  supper." — Pp. 
228,  229. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rogers,  is  introduced  of 
course.  We  have  already  in  our  notices  of  the  spurious  novel  of 
**Moredun,"  and  of  Lord  John  Russell's  "Diary  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,"  expatiated  on  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  admitted  to  interfere  with  the  belief  that  Sir 
Walter  was  really  the  author  of  the  romances  which  now*  bear 
his  name.  The  following  anecdote  comes  in  corroboration  of 
our  views.     Mr.  Rogers  says :  — 

"  After  dining  at  my  house.  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott, 
accompanied  me  to  a  party  given  by  Lady  Jersey ;  we  met 
Sheridan  there,  who  put  the  question  to    Scott  in  express  terms. 

*  Pray,  Mr.  Scott,  did  you,  or  did  you  not  write  Waverley  ?'  Scott 
replied,  '  On  my  honour  I  did  not.'  Now,  though  Scott  may  perhaps 
be  justified  for  returning  an  answer  in  the  negative,  I  cannot  think 
that  be  is  to  be  excused  for  strengthening  it  with  *  on  my  honour.'  " 
—Pp.  193. 

We  do  not  attach  much  value  to  Mr.  Rogers*8  distinction 
between  a  positive  affirmation  and  the  addition  of  a  quasi-ooXh 
**  on  my  honour,"  but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  the  testi- 
mony of  any  man  may  fairly  be  received  with  distrust  who  has 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  declare<f  the  affirmative  and  the  nega- 
tive of  the  same  proposition,  when  the  truth  must  have  been 
actually  within  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Rogers's  notices  of  i'ox,  with  whom  he  was  exceedingly 
intimate,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  One  or  two  anecdotes,  how- 
ever, are  worth  extracting.  Of  his  oratory,  a  characteristic, 
though  not  a  very  reverent  remark  of  Professor  Porson,  is  re- 
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corded.  Person  said  that  "  Pitt  carefully  considered  his 
sentences  before  he  uttered  them»  but  that  Fox  threw  himself 
into  the  middle  of  his,  and  left  it  to  God  Almighty  to  get  him 
out  again."  We  believe  that  it  was  Burke  wno  said  of  Fox 
that  he  was  a  man  made  to  be  loved.  Lord  John  Bussell's 
Memorials  of  him  (as  yet  incomplete)  have  furnished  to  us  the 
opportxmity  of  noticing  those  follies  of  his  life — we  refer  espe- 
cially to  his  gambling — ^whicb,  unattested  by  such  unquestionable 
evidence,  would  be  altogether  incredible.  Mr.  Rogers  records 
some  striking  proofs  of  the  estimation  and  affection  in  which  he 
was  held,  even  by  his  political  opponents.  "  Pitt,  too,"  he  says, 
"  had  the  highest  respect  for  Fox.  One  night,  after  Fox  had 
been  speaking,  a  noble  lord  coming  out  of  the  house  with  Pitt, 
began  to  abuse  Fox*8  speech.  *  Don't  disparage  it,*  said  Pitt, 
*  nobody  could  have  made  it  but  himself.'  *  In  1792/  he 
adds,  *  the  Duke  of  Portland  called  a  meeting  of  the  AVhigs  at 
Burlington  House,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  their  supporting 
the  proclamation  against  seditious  writings  and  democraticfd 
conspiracies.  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  went  there  ;  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  *  Is  Mr.  Fox 
here?'  *  No.'  *  Has  he  been  invited?'  *No.'  *  Then.' 
replied  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  *I  must  wish  you  all  good 
morning,'  and  immediately  withdrew."  Another  instance  is 
given  of  the  fond  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his 
friends.  **  How  fondly  the  surviving  friends  of  Fox  cherished 
his  memory  !  Many  years  after  his  death  I  was  at  a  fiete  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick  House;  Sir  Robert 
Adair  and  I  wandered  about  the  apartments,  up  and  down 
stairs.  *  In  which  room  did  Fox  expire?'  asked  Adair.  I  re- 
plied, *  In  this  very  room.'  Immediately  Adair  burst  into  tears 
with  a  vehemence  of  grief  such  as  I  hardly  ever  saw  exhibited 
by  a  man." 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  criticisms  on  modem  poets,  from 
one  who  was  unquestionably  entitled  to  rank  among  them.  On 
Gray's  poems,  every  stanza  of  which  he  professed  himself  able 
to  rejK^at  verbatim,  he  makes  some  passing  criticisms  which 
deserve  attention.  The  Ode  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eaton 
College  api)ears  to  have  furnished  him  with  the  chief  subjects 
both  for  admiration  and  criticism.     He  censures  the  lines 

"  Gay  hoiH?  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 
Less  pleasing  when  pasneiM'd  ;*' 

adding,  **  We  cannot  be  said  to  possess  hope." 

We  may  observe  that  Gray  might  have  i>Ieaded,  in  lustifioa- 
tion,  the  authorized  translation  of  the  language  of  Faul,  in 
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which,  by  a  common  grammatical  figure,  hope  is  substituted  for 
its  object : — "  But  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope  for  what  a  man 
seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?" 

Mr.  Rogers  also  notes,  as  a  defect,  that  the  word  "  shade**  occurs 
three  times  in  the  first  eleven  lines  of  this  Ode.  But  it  seems 
to  us  remarkable  that  in  commenting  on  the  defects  of  Gray's 
composition,  especially  in  this  Ode,  he  should  not  have  noticed 
the  false  logic  in  the  two  closing  lines. 

"  No  more.   Where  ignorance  is  bliss 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Here  ignorance  is  made  the  opposite  of  wisdom,  whereas  the 
sense  requires  as  the  antithesis,  knowledge,  or  rather,  in  this 
instance,  a  prescience  of  the  future  events  of  life.  This  error, 
however,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
closing  stanzas  of  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy,  in  which  we  con- 
fess we  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  meaning. 
After  eulogizing  successively  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  Pryden, 
Gray  closes  with  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Oh  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?     Though  he  inberit 
Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azure  deep  of  air  ; 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues  unborrowed  of  the  sun, — 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate — 
Beneath  the  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  greafc."^ 

What  is  to  be  made  of  this  mysterious  paragraph  ?  If  any  in- 
dividual is  referred  to,  who  can  it  possibly  be  that  ftilfils  such 
singular  conditions  ? — who,  being  beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar 
late,  that  is,  of  a  state  of  mediocrity,  is  in  the  next  line  placed 
just  in  that  position,  namely,  above  one  condition  and  below 
another.  A  French  translator  of  this  last  line,  supplies  the 
word  poets  after  the  epithet  good,  leaving  the  adjective  great  to 
shift  for  itself  at  the  mercy  of  any  substantive  that  may  happen 
to  come  that  way.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  individual  poet  is 
indicated,  why  this  particularity  of  description,  for  of  modern 
poets,  we  do  not  know  one  to  whom  it  could  apply.  It  is  re- 
markable, we  say,  that  Mr.  Rogers,  who  could  repeat  by  heart  all 
Gray's  scanty,  but  elaborate  contributions  to  our  poetical  lite- 
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rature,  should  have  omitted  all  notice  of  this  singular  passage ; 
especially  inasmuch  as  he  bears,  particularly  in  his  observations 
on  Pope,  so  bold  a  testimony  against  the  mystics  who  have  re- 
cently flitted  about  in  the  twilight  hour  of  our  modem  imagina- 
tive literature,  and  gained  the  suffrage  of  the  thoughtless  and 
the  shadow  of  a  name.  Perhaps  if  these  lines  shoiud  meet  the 
eye  of  some  contributor  to  the  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  he  will 
oblige  the  literary  world  by  translating  the  passage  into  logical 
and  expository  prose.  In  the  absence  of  this  legitimate  test,  we 
must  content  ourselves,  in  reply  to  any  inquiry  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, with  the  answer  of  Shakspere's  grave-digger,  in  Hamlet, 
"  Mass,  I  can't  tell.'* 

A  critical  analysis  of  such  a  volimie  as  this  now  before  us, 
must  necessarily  partake  of  the  desultory  character  of  the 
volume  itself.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  personal  anec- 
dotes, and  from  these  we  shall  now  present  a  collection  of  the 
most  interesting.  The  records  of  Lord  Erskine,  with  whom,  as 
with  almost  everybody  eke,  Mr.  Rogers  was  acquainted,  are  very 
disproportionate  in  their  extent  to  the  importance  of  the 
character,  and*  this  remark  equally  appUes  to  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
and  to  most  of  the  men  of  that  day,  of  whose  private  history 
we  desire  to  increase  our  comparatively  scanty  knowledge.  Two 
anecdotes  of  Erskine  are  amusing : — 

"  When  Lord  Erskine  heard  that  somebody  had  died  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  observed — *  Well,  that's  a  very  pretty 
sum  to  begin  the  next  world  with.*  To  all  letters  sohctting  his 
*  subscription'  to  anything,  Erskine  had  a  regular  form  of  reply, 
viz., — "  8ir,  I  feel  much  honoured  by  your  application  to  me,  and  I 
beg  to  subscribe — here  the  reader  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf — myself 
your  very  obedient  servant,'  "  Ac.     Pp.  65. 

Of  Coleridge,  Mr.  Rogers,  says : — 

"  He  was  a  marvellous  talker ;  one  morning  when  Uookham  Frere 
also  breakfasted  with  me,  Coleridge  talked  for  three  hours  without 
interruption  about  poetry,  and  so  admirably,  that  I  wish  every  word 
he  uttered  had  been  wntten  down.  But  sometimes  his  harangues 
were  quite  unintelligible,  not  only  to  myself  but  to  others.  Words- 
worth and  I  called  upon  him  one  forenoon  when  he  was  in  a  lodging 
at  Pall  Mall ;  he  talked  uninterruptedly  for  about  two  hours,  during 
which  Wordsworth  listened  to  him  with  profound  attention,  every 
now  and  then  nodding  his  head  as  if  in  assent.  On  quitting  the 
lodging  I  said  to  Wordsworth,  *  Well,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  Coleridge's  oration ;  pray  did  you  understand 
it  ?'     *  Not  one  syllable  of  it,'  was  Wordsworth's  reply."     Pp.  203. 

Of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Rogers  says : — 
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"  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  one  of  his  communicative  moods,  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  father  used  to  say  to  him,  *  Bob,  you 
dog,  if  you  are  not  prime  minister  some  day  I'll  disinherit  you.' 
I  mentioned  this  to  Sir  Eobert's  sister,  Mrs.  Dawson,  who  assured 
me  that  she  had  often  heard  her  father  use  those  very  words." 
Pp.  248. 

Two  or  three  anecdotes  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
his  great  opponent,  wiU  be  read  with  interest  :— 

"  One  day  when  George  the  Fourth  was  talking  about  his  youthful 
exploits,  he  mentioned,  with  particular  satisfaction,  that  he  had  made 
a  body  of  troops  charge  down  the  Devil's  Dyke  (near  Brighton). 
Upon  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  merely  observed  to  him,  *  Very 
steep,  sir.' " 

It  has  been  said  that  George  the  Fourth  boasted  of  other 
feats  in  "  the  Duke's'*  presence, — among  others  of  his  having 
been  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo !  and  that  the  Duke,  on 
being  appealed  to  to  confirm  histories  so  exciting,  would  reply, 
"  /  have  heard  your  Majesty  say  so  hefore^ 

"Of  the  Duke's  perfect  coolness  on  the  most  trying  occasions, 
Colonel  Gurwood  gave  me  this  instance.  He  was  once  in  great 
danger  of  being  drowned  at  sea.  It  was  bed-time,  when  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  came  to  him,  and  said,  *  It  will  soon  be  all  over  with 
us.' — *  Very  well,'  answered  the  duke,  *  then  I  shall  not  take  off  my 
boots.'  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  Napoleon,  which  I  had  from  Talley- 
rand. *  Napoleon,'  said  T.,  *  was  at  Boulogne  with  the  Army 
of  England,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Austrians,  under 
Mack,  were  at  Ulra.  "  If  it  had  been  mine  to  place  them,"  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  "I  should  have  placed  them  there."  In  a  moment  the 
army  was  on  the  march,  and  he  at  Paris.  I  attended  him  to  Stras- 
burg.  We  were  there  at  the  house  of  the  Prefet,  and  no  one  in  the 
room  but  ourselves,  when  Napoleon  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit. 
Foaming  at  the  mouth,  he  cried  "  Fermez  la  porte ! "  and  then  lay 
senseless  on  the  floor.  I  bolted  the  door.  Presently,  Beithier 
knocked.  '*  On  ne  peut  pas  entrer."  Afterwards,  the  Empress 
knocked ;  to  whom  I  addressed  the  same  words.  Now,  what  a  situa- 
tion would  mine  have  been,  if  Napoleon  had  died !  But  he  recovered 
in  about  half  an  hour.  Next  morning,  by  daybreak,  he  was  in  his 
carriage  ;  and  within  sixty  hours  the  Austrian  army  had  capitulated.' 
.  .  .  .  *  Did  Napoleon  shave  himself?'  I  inquired.  *  Yes,' 
answered  Talleyrand,  '  but  very  slowly,  and  conversing  during  the 
operation.  He  used  to  say  that  kings  by  birth  were  shaved  by 
others,  but  that  he  who  has  made  himself  roi  shaves  himself.'  " 

The  anecdotes  of  Professor  Porson  are  comparatively  unin- 
teresting ;  not  a  small  portion  of  them  are  simple  records  of  his 
outrageous  intemperance.     One  letter  however  deserves  preser- 
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vation.  It  afFords  not  the  only  proof  contained  in  this  volume 
that  Porson,  with  all  his  vices,  was  greatly  superior  in  honesty  to 
the  mvdtitude  who  rush  into  the  church  as  into  a  snug  berth  or 
into  a  lottery,  or  to  that  other  multitude,  who  enter  it  by  swear- 
ing their  belief  to  that  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  their  feeble 
ministry  to  oppose ; — if,  indeed,  such  a  ministry  can  be  said  to 
have  any  object  at  all.  Person's  letter  on  being  informed  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Sir, 

*'  AVhen  I  first  received  the  favour  of  your  letter,  I  must 
own  that  I  felt  rather  vexation  and  chagrin  than  hope  and  satisfac- 
tion. I  hud  looked  upon  myself  so  completely  as  an  outcast  from 
Alma  Mater,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  have  no  further  con- 
nexion with  the  place.  The  prospect  you  held  out  to  me  gave  me 
more  unea^iiness  than  pleasure.  When  I  was  yoimger  than  I  now 
am,  and  my  disposition  more  sanguine  than  it  is  at  present,  I  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  Mr.  Cooke's  resignation,  and  I  flattered  myself 
with  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  honour  he  was  going  to  quit.  As 
hope  and  ambition  are  great  castle  builders,  I  had  laid  a  scheme, 
partly  as  1  was  writing,  to  think  for  the  joint  credit,  partly  for  the 
mutual  advantaj^e  of  myself  and  the  university.  I  had  projected  a 
plan  of  reading  Lctures,  and  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  should  easily 
obtain  a  grace  permitting?  me  to  exact  a  certain  sum  from  every  one 
who  attended.  But  seven  years  waiting  will  tire  out  the  most  patient 
temper ;  and  all  my  ambition  of  this  sort  was  long  ago  laid  asleep. 
The  sudden  news  of  the  vacant  professorship  put  me  in  mind  of  poor 
Jacob,  who  having  served  seven  years  in  hopes  of  being  rewwded 
with  Kachael,  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  Leah ! 

"  Such,  sir,  I  confess  were  the  first  ideas  that  took  possessicm  of 
my  mind,  but  after  a  little  reflection,  I  resolved  to  refer  a  matter  of 
this  importance  to  my  friends.  This  circumstance  has  caused  tKe 
delay  for  which  I  ought  before  now  to  have  apologized.  My  friends 
unanimously  exhorted  me  to  embrace  the  good  tbrtime  which  they 
conceived  to  be  within  my  grasp.  Their  advice,  therefore,  joined  to 
the  expectation  1  had  entertained  of  doing  some  small  good  by  mT 
exertions  in  the  employment,  together  with  the  pardonable  vani^ 
which  the  honour  annexed  to  the  office  inspired,  determined  me,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  troubling  you,  sir,  and  the  other  electors  with 
notice  of  my  intentions  to  profess  myself  a  candidate,  when  an  objee- 
tion,  which  had  escaped  me  in  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts,  now 
occurred  to  my  recollection. 

"  The  same  reason  which  hindered  me  from  keeping  my  fellowakip 
by  the  method  you  obligingly  {>ointed  out  to  me,  would,!  am  greatly 
afraid,  prevent  me  from  being  Greek  Professor.  Whatever  concern 
this  may  give  me  for  myself,  it  gives  me  none  for  the  public.  I  trust 
there  are  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  imiversity  equally  able  mod 
willing  to  undertake  the  office,  many  possessed  of  talents  superior  to 
mine,  and  all  of  a  more  complying  conscience.     This  I  spekk  upoo 
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the  supposition  that  the  next  Greek  Professor  will  be  compelled  to 
read  lectures,  but  if  the  place  remains  a  sinecure,  the  number  of 
qualified  persons  will  be  greatly  increased.  And,  though  it  were 
even  granted  that  my  industry  and  attention  might  possibly  produce 
some  benefit  to  the  interests  of  learning,  and  the  credit  of  the  uni- 
versity, that  trifling  gain  would  be  as  much  exceeded  by  keeping 
the  professorsliip  a  sinecure  and  bestowing  it  on  a  sound  belieVer  as 
temporal  considerations  are  outweighed  by  spiritua,  having  only 
a  strong  persuasion,  not  an  absolute  certainty,  that  such  a  subscrip- 
tion is  required  of  the  professor  elect.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  hereby 
offer  myself  as  a  candidate ;  but  if  I  am  right  in  my  opinion,  I  shall 
beg  of  you  to  order  my  name  to  bo  erased  from  the  boards,  and  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  conferred  on.  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  E.  PORSON. 

"  Essex  Court,  Temple,  6th  October,  1792/' 

Of  Sydney  Smith  Mr.  Rogers's  notices  are  surprisingly  scanty, 
considering  the  frequency  of  their  intercourse.  We  cannot 
account  for  the  paucity  of  anecdotes  of  him  in  this  volume  which 
might  have  been  enriched  with  so  many.  One  characteristic 
laconism  of  Sydney  will  amuse  his  aomirers.  "  When  his 
physician  ad\4sed  him  to  *  take  a  walk  upon  an  empty  stomach,' 
Smith  asked,  *TJpon  whose?'**  Mr.  Rogers  favours  us  with 
only  one  other  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith,  which  is  worth 
repeating : — 

"  At  one  time,  when  I  gave  a  dinner,  I  used  to  have  candles  placed 
all  round  the  dining-room,  high  up,  in  order  to  show  off  the  pictures. 
I  asked  Smith  how  he  liked  that  plan.  *  Not  at  all,'  he  replied ; 
'  above  there  is  a  blaze  of  light,  and  below,  nothing  but  darkness  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.'" 

We  find  one  other  witticism  which  might  very  plausibly  have 
been  passed  off  as  Smith's,  had  the  editor's  lax  veracity  have 
tolerated  such  an  act  of  false  affiliation:  "  I  once  observed  to  a 
Scotch  lady,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  how  desirable  it  was  in  any 
d^mger  to  have  presence  of  mind,  '  I  had  rather,'  she  rejoined, 
*  have  absence  of  body. ^'^ 

We  have  thus  briefly  presented  to  the  reader  the  cream  of 
this  volume.  We  cannot  say  that  we  consider  any  part  of  it  as 
tedious  reading,  but  we  must  confess  to  surprise,  that  a  man  who 
for  seventy  years  associated  with  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  time  (and  he  had  one  or  two  gossiping  breakfast  parties 
per  week),  should  have  furnished  such  slight  notices  of  the  private 
history  of  his  times.  We  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  personal 
antipathies  must  account  for  the  absence  of  some  names  from 
this  volume  which  we  had  anticipated  to  find  in  its  pages, 
associated  with  some  interesting  details  of  their  character  and 
conversation. 
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4.  Prineiples  of  the  Anatomy  and  Pk^tiology  of  tht-    FegftabU  Celt. 

By  Hugo  con  Mohl,  Professor  of  Botany  ia  the  iTniversity  of 
Tubingen.  Translated  (with  the  Author's  PermisAioo)  by  Arthur 
Henfrey,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  C'lillegij,  lioudoo. 
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6.  Tie  Anatomy  of  Plant*  ;  viilh  an  Idea  of  a  Phihuophical  ttitlory 

of  Plants ;  and  several  other  Li  ires  read  hrforr  tkr  Jloyal 
Society.  ■   K  Grew,        .D.,  Ac.       i'rintfd   by    W. 
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divers  kind  of  liquors.  That  even  a  plant  lives  partly  upon  air,  for 
the  reception  whereof  it  hath  those  parts  which  are  answerable  to 
lungs.  So  that  a  plant  is,  as  it  were,  an  animal  in  quires ;  as  an 
animal  is  a  plant,  or  rather  several  plants  botmd  up  into  one  volume. 

*'  Again,  that  all  the  said  organs,  bowels,  or  other  parts,,  are  as 
artificially  made ;  and  for  their  place  and  number,  as  punctually  set 
together  as  all  the  mathematik  lines  of  a  flower  or  face.  That  the 
staple  of  the  stuff  is  so  exauisitely  fine,  that  no  silk-worm  is  able  to 
draw  anything  near  so  small  a  thread.  So  that  one  who  wal^s  about 
with  the  meanest  stick,  holds  a  piece  of  Nature's  handicraflb  which 
far  surpasses  the  most  elaborate  woof  or  needle-work  in  the  world. 

'*  That  by  all  these  means  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  the  distribution 
of  the  air,  the  confection  of  several  sorts  of  liquors,  as  lymphas, 
milks,  oyls,  balsames,  with  other  parts  of  vegetation,  are  all  contrived 
and  brought  about  in  a  mechanical  way.  In  sum,  your  Majesty 
will  find  that  we  are  come  ashore  into  a  new  world,  whereof  we  see 
no  end. 

"  It  may  be  that  some  will  say  into  another  Utopia.  Yet  not  I, 
but  Nature,  speaketh  these  things." — Qrew^a  Anatomy^  ^c,  of 
FlantSj  Epistle  jDedicatory,  pp.  3,  4. 

The  laborious  investigations,  whose  general  results  are  thus 
curtly  indicated  by  their  author,  mav  be  regarded  as  the  first 
attempt  to  inquire  into  the  structural  phenomena  of  plants,  and 
although  we  are  now  amused  at  their  numerous  errors,  they 
formed  a  bold  step  in  advance  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  naturalists  of  established  reputation  gravely 
brought  up  the  authority  of  Aristotle  to  prove  that  sheep  had 
two  toes,  and  other  equally  abstruse  philosophical  problems, 
which  their  own  observations  had  not  penetrated.  Grew's  re- 
searches mi^ht  well  have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
induced  furmer  investigation ;  but  then,  as  in  later  times,  bota- 
nists must,  we  fear,  have  enjoyed  that  low  measure  of  intellectual 
capacity  which  an  eminent  authority  accords  to  them. 

There  was,  however,  one  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  imperfection  of 
optical  instruments.  The  great  advances  that  have  been  made 
of  late  years  in  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  for  which  we 
are  in  great  measure  indebted  to  men  still  living  among  us, 
are  mainly  due  to  the  assiduity  with  which  improvements  in  the 
microscope  have  been  developed ;  for  this  is  the  instrument 
(more  important  than  any  other  to  philosophy  at  its  present 
stage)  whereby  we  may  hope  to  place  the  natural  sciences  in  a 
worthy  position.  This  day  it  is  doing  for  the  science  of  life 
what  the  telescope  has  done  for  astronomy ;  and  inasmuch  as 
knowledge  of  vital  phenomena  of  life  is  of  higher  concern  than 
that  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  dead  matter,  so  much  more 
important  to  man  will  be  the  results.     The  idle  toy  of  former 
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years  has  become  the  great  tool  of  intellectual  proffreas.  ''About 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,"  says  l)r.  ChalmerSi 
''  another  instrimicnt  was  formed  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less 
wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man.  This 
was  the  microscope.  The  one  lea  me  to  see  a  system  in  every 
star ;  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one 
taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole  burden  of  its 
people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  high  field 
of  immensity;  the  other  teaches  me  that  every  ^;rain  of  sand 
may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes  and  the  fJEunilies  of  a  busy 
population.  The  one  told  me  of  the  insignificance  of  the  world 
I  tread  upon ;  the  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificaaoe ; 
for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of  eveiy  forest,  and  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivuleti  there 
are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  the  glories  of 
the  firuuimcut.  The  one  has  suggested  to  me,  that  be\'ond  and 
above  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  tnere  may  be  fields  or  creation 
which  sweep  immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the 
Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  universe ;  the 
other  suf^gests  to  me,  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  minute- 
ness, which  tlie  aided  eye  of  man  has  been  able  to  explore,  there 
may  bo  a  region  of  invisibles ;  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside 
the  mysterious  curtain  which  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we 
might  sec  a  theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy  has  un* 
folded — a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to 
elude  all  the  lowers  of  the  micn)scopo  ;  but  where  the  wonder- 
working  God  finds  room  for  the  exercisa  of  Ilia  attributeSi 
where  lie  can  raise  another  meohanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and 
animate  them  all  witli  the  evidence  of  Ilia  glory." 

Daily  outpourings  of  the  press  indicate  the  energy  and  aeal 
with  whicli  vegetable  anatomists  and  physiologists  are  labouring 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  their  science.  We  wish  that  their 
results  wtTo  in  a  more  presentable  form — in  a  form  better  cal- 
cuLitiKl  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public.  But 
those  who,  in  the  van  of  science,  seek  out  new  pams  of  truth, 
are  like  the  first  wandeit^rs  in  a  primeval  forest, — they  show  the 
way  for  a  future  civilization,  contented  themselves  to  wander 
alone  and  unheiHied. 

^^Vo  must  pcnnit  the  list  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  article 
to  indicate  to  the  scientific  student  the  sources  of  information  on 
sonic  of  th(>  more  im])ortant  researches  of  the  last  year  or  two^ 
and  will  procc^od  to  discu'^s  briotty  one  or  two  phases  in  the 
plants'  life,  which,  not  being  of  an  exclusively  tecnuieal  charso- 
ter,  seem  to  merit  more  general  attention. 

At  the  outs-  t  we  are  met  with  the  question,  vhaf  i$  a  pbmt  t 
and  to  this  question  it  is  perhi^  more  needful  to  give 
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heed  than  many  readers  may  unagine,  for  ttiG  point  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Animals  nnd  piauts  in  their 
higher  forms,  indeed,  present  distinctions  sutliciently  obvious ; 
80  much  so,  that  the  difficulty  would  rather  seem  to  be  to  find 
points  of  resemblance  than  of  difference;  but  in  the  simpler 
organisms  forming  the  lower  links  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  real  diJlVr..ii(.c'~,  -n  tliaf  the 
two  kingdoms  seem  to  merge  into  each  01  In  r.  i'lu-  1  xinnil 
forms  of  the  lower  orgmiisms,  such  as  diatomaeeie,  are  so  very 
distinct  both  frcon  what  we  usually  regard  as  animals  and  plants, 
that  this  affords  no  means  of  distinction.  In  like  manner,  th« 
lower  forms  of  vegetation  are  capable  of  locomotion,  an  endow- 
ment which  cannot,  therefore)  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  animal 
nature ;  while  the  repetition  of  the  cellulose  and  starch  strue- 
tnres  of  plants  ~  in  certain  animal  tissues,  equally  debar  the 
naturalist  from  founding  any  chemical  distinction  betwe^i  tiw 
two  Idngdoms. 

"  Ail  reaearcbea  into  the  limits  between  animals  and  plauta  lead, 
as  Schmidt  remarks,  to  the  conclusion, '  that  from  man  to  the  primary 
animal  and  vegetable  cell  there  exists  no  gap  in  the  realization  of  a 
general  idea  upon  which  nature,  oa  a,  whole  is  based.  There  ia  no 
abrupt  transition  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  but  an  insensible 
gradation.  The  apire  or  germ  of  the  vaucheria  elarota,  one  of  the 
algie,  with  its  vibrating  filaments,  seems  to  resemble  the  young 
medusa,  and  the  embryonic  cell  of  the  swimming  ascidian,  ...  in  - 
the  former  vre  have  the  higher  atage  of  development  of  the  plant,  in 
the  latter  the  aimple  form  of  the  animal.'"— ia^/iwr'*  Olatt  Book  of 
"Botany,  pp.  2,  3. 

While  animals  are  endowed  with  organs  of  locomotion  and 
other  means,  giving  them  great  powers  of  selecting  their  food, 
vegetables,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  their  higher 
forms,  stationary  organisms,  dependent  for  their  nutrient  sup- 
plies upon  the  earth  and  air  immediately  around  them.  Even 
plants,  however,  have  certain  powers  of  selecting  &om  the 
subrtances  presented  to  the  absorbent  surfaces  of  their  roots, 
although  these  are  not  always  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ab- 
sorption of  injurious  matters.  The  animal  feeds  on  food  (plants 
and  flesh)  already  organized,  and  ultimately  restores  its  ele- 
ments to  the  earth  and  air;  the  vegetable,  on  the  contrary, 
derives  its  elements  from  the  earth  and  air,  and  transforma 
mineral  into  organized  matters. 

The  peopling  of  the  world  by  two  classes  of  antagonistic  or- 
ganisms—  plants  and  animals  —  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
arrangements  in  nature,  and  gives  rise  to  aome  of  the  most 
important  phenomena  with  which  the  philosopher  has  to  deal. 
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The  distribution  of  plants  and  of  animals  over  the  globe  follows 
nearly  the  same  law ;  it  is  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases 
where  they  are  not  associated  together,  for  they  not  only  both 
depend  upon  like  conditions  of  climate  and  sou,  but  they  in- 
sensibly minister  to  each  other's  wants.  The  animal,  in  every 
breath,  exhales  a  gas  (carbonic  acid),  not  only  unsuitable  for 
being  again  taken  into  the  limgs,  but  highly  poisonous,  so  that 
the  very  act  of  life  vitiates  the  atmosphere,  and  tends  to  ex- 
tinguish all  animal  life.  The  plant,  an  animate,  but  insensate 
thing,  is  ready  with  its  thousand  mouths  on  each  of  its  thousand 
leaves  to  inhale  the  vitiated  air,  abstract  the  carbon  for  the 
building  up  of  its  own  wooden  framework,  and  give  back  the 
(to  it  useless)  oxygen  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it 
wholesome  to  the  animal  creation.  Could  anything  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  ?  each  playing  its  harmonious  part  on  the 
stage  of  organic  life,  so  as  to  serve  its  own  and  its  neighbours'ends. 

This  purifying  action  of  the  plant  on  the  air  we  breathe,  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  of  chemical  science,  and 
has  been  well  illustrated  in  its  sanitary  bearings.  Five  hundred 
experiments  led  Ingenhousz  to  the  loUowing  results :  Plants 
possess  the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen;  this  operation  com- 
mences some  time  after  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  horizon, 
is  more  or  less  vigorous,  according  to  the  clearness  of  the  day 
and  the  exposure  of  the  plant  to  sunshine,  and  is  suspended 
during  the  night,  so  that  plants  continually  in  the  shade 
deteriorate  the  air ;  imder  proper  exposure,  leaves,  stems,  and 
green  branches,  purify  the  air,  acrid  and  poisonous  plants  acting 
in  this  respect  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  salutary ;  the  piire 
air  (oxygen)  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf, 
young  leaves  do  not  furnish  so  much  as  those  that  have  acquired 
full  vigour,  and  some  plants  yield  purer  air  than  others,  aquatics 
excelling  all  others  in  this  respect. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  afforded  in  the  "Parlour 
Aquarium,"  a  domestic  habitation  for  fishes,  moUusca,  and 
acquatic  plants ;  and  his  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  upon 
wmch  the  whole  arrangement  is  made  to  depend:  "The 
fish  in  its  respiration  consumes  the  oxygen  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  water,  as  atmospheric  air  furnishes  carbonic  aeid^ 
feeds  on  the  insects  and  young  snails,  and  excretes  material 
well  adapted  as  a  rich  vegetable  food.  The  plant  by  its  respira- 
tion consumes  the  carbonic  acid  produced  bv  the  fish,  appropri- 
ating the  carbon  to  the  construction  of  its  tissues,  and  uberates 
the  oxygen  in  its  gaseous  state  to  sustain  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  animal  life,  at  the  same  time  that  it  feeds  on  the  rejected 
matter,  which  has  fulfilled  its  purposes  in  the  nourishment  of 
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the  &ah  and  snnil,  and  preserves  the  water  conBtantly  in  a  cletin 
and  healthy  eondition.  The  slimy  snail,  Kndiug  its  proper 
Dutriment  in  the  decomposing  vc^'ctabiu  matter,  and  minute 
coniervoid  growth,  prevents  their  accumulation,  and,  by  its 
vital  powers  converts  what  would  olherwiee  act  as  a  poison  into  a 
rich  and  fruitful  nutriment,  agaivi  to  conatitue  a  pabtdum  for 
vegetable  life,  while  it  also  acta  the  important  part  of  purvfvor, 
(or  rather  prey)  to  its  finny  neighbour."  The  laarine  vivaria 
at  Regent's  Park  are  a  modification  of  the  same  invention. 
The  reason  why  the  decomposing  action  of  aquatic  plants 

Eroceeda  more  rapidly  than  that  of  land  ones  is,  that  the  latter 
ave  all  their  organs  invested  in  an  epidermis  or  skin,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  former,  whose  tissoes  therefore  present  a  greater 
exposed  surface  ;  this  is  the  case,  at  least,  in  all  those  aquatic 
plmits  whose  leaves  are  submerged. 

The  land  plants  are,  however,  famished  with  mouths  or 
breathing  pores  (stomata)  in  their  skin,  which  provide  for  tihe 
admission  of  air  and  the  transpiration  of  fluids. 

Botanists  have  made  some  interesting  calculatioua  of  the 
number  of  these  mouths  on  a  square  inch  of  surface  of  different 
plants,  the  general  result  of  i^ich  is,  that  their  size,  number, 
and  arrangement  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  plant,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
In  most  plant  they  chiefly  occur  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  this  is  ea^ially  the  case  in  many  evergreen  shrubs, 
which  are  thereby  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  moist  exhalations 
from  the  soil  and  herbage  beneath,  without  sufiering  from  a 
scorching  sun.  But  in  some  plants  this  law  is  reversed,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  usually  obvious  enough,  and  presents  a  most 
beautiful  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  plant  to  its  habits 
of  life.  Thus,  water-lilies  and  other  plants  whose  leaves  float 
on  the  surface  of  water,  or  lie  flat  on  the  soil,  have  no  mouths  on 
their  under  surface,  but  are  supplied  with  an  increased  number 
on  their  upper  surface,  which  alone  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  ^Vhile  attending  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
vVssociation  at  Glasgow,  we  made  some  curious  observations  on 
the  number  of  mouths  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  royal  water- 
lily,  then  flowering  beautifully  in  the  Glasgow  Garden ;  these  gave 
the  following  results  :  each  mouth  of  the  royal  flower  measured 
the  nine-hundred-and-sLKtieth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  one 
wjuare  inch  of  surface  contained  139,843  of  these  mouths ;  and 
one  ordinarj-  sized  leaf  of  this  gigantic  plant,  with  a  surface  of 
185008  square  inches,  contained  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  mouths  (25,720,937),  or  nearly  as  many  as  are  possessed  by 
the  whole  British  subjects  of  her  Majesty.  Such  facta  indicate 
that  if  plants  are  not  prepared  to  swaUow  solid  food,  lite  higher 
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beings,  they  are,  at  least,  amply  provided  with  the  meaiui  of 
abstracting  from  ambient  elements  the  materials  required  for 
building  up  their  structures. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  useful  appendage  of  a  mouth,  we  were 
to  hint  that  plants  also  wore  a  beard,  we  fear  our  reader  would 
be  apt,  involuntarily,  to  stroke  his  chin  and  exclaim,  what  neztP 
and  next?  But  such  is,  in  reality,  the  fact.  An  evergreen 
shrub,  called  oleander,  which  is  sparingly  distributed  along  the 
shores  of  the  ]!i9!editerranean,  more  abundant  on  Lebanon,  and 
conmion  in  many  parts  of  India,  has  its  mouths  carefully  pro- 
tected by  closely-set,  incurved  hairs,  which  regulate  evaporation^ 
and  probiibly  collect  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  And  this 
plant  (which  is  so  much  prized  for  its  beautiful  flowers,  although 
its  wood  has  often  poisoned  gallant  troops,  when  used  as  skewers 
in  camp  cooking),  is  not  the  only  bearded  plant ;  the  dry-leaved 
banksias  and  other  abnormal  plants  which  form  the  Australian 
forests,  are  abimdantly  provided  with  the  barbate  appendage, 
without  which,  indeed,  their  leaves  probably  could  not  endure 
the  excessive  droughts  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

While  botanists  can  tell  us  (in  words  not  too  plain  indeed), 
the  manner  in  which  the  plant  increases  its  size,  and  gives  biru 
to  its  various  parts  and  products, — while  they  can  explain  the 
actions  which  give  rise  to  these  phenomena,  there  are  certain 
other  facts,  of  not  less  interest  to  the  general  observer  of  nature, 
which  they  cannot  explain.  These  are  the  periodic  phenomena, 
and  the  movements,  of  flowering  plants.  We  all  know,  as  well 
as  botanists  can  tell  us,  that  the  snowdrop  expands  its  pale 
blossoms  in  the  month  of  February,  that  the  *'  pale  primrose,'' 
and  the  **  sweet  violet,"  wait  for  the  gentler  breezes  of  March 
and  April,  while  **  the  rose  is  but  a  summer  flower,"  the  dahlia, 
an  autumn  one,  and  the  Christmas  rose  a  product  of  cold  De- 
cember weather.  Now  when  we  are  told  that  each  plant 
reauires,  for  the  production  of  its  flowers,  a  certain  amount  of 
liglit  and  heat,  our  knowledge  is  but  very  little  advanced;  the 
way  in  which  these  forces  act  is  still  a  mystery.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  each  flower  ha.s  its  appointed  time,  and  persons  re- 
siding in  the  country  will  tind  that  a  record  of  the  flowering  of 
plants  will  aflbrd,  not  only  an  agreeable  occuimtiou  in  registering 
an  interesting  scries  of  phenomena,  but  will  aiford  a  precise  indi- 
cation of  the  character  of  the  season  as  it  afieets  the  husbandman, 
and  will  further  oik'u  uj)  nianv  important  questions  relating  to 
the  influence  of  external  agents  and  circumstances  upon  plants. 

Iksides  this  seasonal  flowering,  however,  there  is  another  no 
le8.>  curious.  It  is  the  diurnal  flowering  of  plants  :  fi'r  we  find 
thai  certain  flowers  alwuvb  open  at  certain  hoim  of  the  day,  and 
as  punctually  close  again. 
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"  On  entering  a  garden  at  noon  during  a  bright  sunshine,  an  ordi- 
nary observer  may  perceive  many  of  the  flowers  fully  expanded,  and 
leaning  towards  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enjoy  the  full  influences  of  the  invigorating  rays.  Other  flowers, 
however,  may  be  observed  in  an  opposite  condition,  with  their  petals 
variously  approximating,  so  as  to  prevent  the  solar  rays  from  falling 
directly  upon  them.  Some  of  these  flowers  had  exhibited  /m  expanded 
state  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  day,  as  the  common  yellow  goatsbeard, 
which  opens  its  flowers  early  in  the  morning,  but  closes  them  towards 
mid-day,  except  in  cloudy  weather — a  character  which  has  procured 
for  it  tne  title  of  *  Oo-to-hed-at-noon*  Other  plants  delay  the  opening 
of  their  flowers  even  to  sunset,  as  the  evening  primrose.      Many 

Earts  not  only  close  their  flowers  on  the  approacn  of  evening,  but 
ang  down  their  heads  when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  This  drooping 
is  not  *  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  flowers,  for  the  fruit  in  most  of 
them  is  much  heavier,  ana  yet  stands  erect  on  the  very  same  stalk.* 
The  papilionaceous  flowers  (to  which  the  pea  belongs)  in  general 
spread  their  wings  in  fine  weather,  admitting  the  sun  and  air  to  the 
parts  within,  whereas  many  of  them  not  omy  close  their  petals,  but 
also  derive  additional  protection  from  the  green  leaves  oi  the  plant 
folding  closely  about  them." — Flemin^9  Temperature  of  the  Seasons^ 
pp.  60,  61. 

This  regularity  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  certain  flowers 
has  led  to  the  construction  of  what  is  called  the  Floral  Clock, 
each  hour  of  the  day  beinff  indicated  by  the  opening  or  closing 
of  a  certain  flower.  The  following  is  the  horologi^  calendar 
formed  on  this  principle  by  Linnaeus 
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Jean  Paul  Richter  carries  the  idea  fdrtlier,  and  constracts  a 
human  clock  on  the  same  principle  : —  '; 

"  I  believe  the  Elower-clock  of  LinnaBUs,  in  Upsal,  whose  wheels 
are  the  sun  and  earth,  and  whose  index  figures  are  flowers,  of  which 
one  always  awakens  and  opens  later  than  another,  was  what  secretly 
suggested  my  conception  of  the  human  clock.  I  formerly  occupied 
two  chambers  in  Scheeraw,  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place :  m>m 
the  front-room,  I  overlooked  the  whole  market-place  and  the  royal 
buildings,  and  from  the  back  one  the  botanical  garden.  Whoevep 
now  dwells  in  these  two  rooms  possesses  an  excellent  harmony, 
arranged  to  his  hand,  between  the  flower-clock  in  the  garden  and 
the  human-clock  in  the  market-place.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  yellow  meadow  goatsbeard  opens,'  and  bides  awake,  and 
the  stable-boy  begins  to  rattle,  and  feed  the  horses  beneath  the 
lodger.  At  four  o'clock,  the  little  hawkweed  awakes,  choristers  going 
to  the  cathedral,  who  are  clocks  with  chimes,  and  the  bakers.  At 
five,  kitchen-maids,  dairy-maids,  and  butter-cups  awake.  At  six,  the 
sow-thistle  and  cooks.  At  seven  o'clock,  many  of  the  lady's-maids 
are  awake  in  the  palace,  the  chicory  in  my  botanical  garden,  and 
some  tradesmen.  At  eight  o'clock,  all  the  colleges  awake,  and  the 
little  yellow  mouse-ear.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  female  nobiliiy  already 
begin  to  stir,  and  the  marigold  ;  and  even  many  young  ladies  who  have 
come  from  the  country  on  a  visit,  begin  to  look  out  of  their  windows. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  court  ladies,  and  the  whole  staff 
of  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  the  green  colewort,  and  the  alpine  dande- 
lion, and  the  reader  of  the  princess,  rouse  themselves  out  of  their 
morning  sleep ;  and  the  whole  palace,  considering  that  the  morning 
sun  gleams  so  brightly  to-day  from  the  lofty  sky  through  the  coloured 
silk  curtains,  curtails  a  little  of  its  slumber.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the 
prince,  at  one,  his  wife  and  the  carnation,  have  their  eyes  open  in 
their  flower-vase.  "What  awakes  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock, 
is  only  the  red  hawkweed,  and  the  night  watchman,  as  cuckoo  clock, 
and  these  two  only  tell  the  time  as  evening  clocks  and  noon  clocks. 
Erom  the  hot  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  man  who,  like  the  jalap  plant, 
first  opens  them  at  five  o'clock,  we  will  turn  our  own  in  pity  aside. 
It  is  a  rich  man  who  has  taken  the  jalap,  and  who  only  exchanges 
the  fever  fancies  of  being  griped  with  hot  pincers  for  waking  gripes. 
I  could  never  know  when  it  was  two  o'clock,  because  at  that  time, 
together  with  a  thousand  other  stout  gentlemen,  and  the  yellow 
mouse-ear,  I  always  fell  asleep,  but  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  three  in  the  morning,  I  awoke  as  regularly  as  though  I  was  a 
repeater.  Thus  wc  mortals  may  be  a  flower-clock  for  higher  beings, 
when  oiur  flower-leaves  close  on  our  last  bed ;  or  sand  clocks,  when 
the  sand  of  our  life  is  so  run  down  that  it  is  renewed  in  the  other 
world,  or  picture-clocks,  because,  when  our  death-bell  here  below 
strikes  and  rings,  our  image  steps  forth  from  its  case  into  the  next 
world.  On  each  event  of  the  kmd,  when  seventy  years  of  human 
life  have  passed  away,  they  may  perhaps  say, '  What !  another  hour 
already  gone !  how  the  time  flies  !*  " — Balfour^ s  FhjftO'TheoIog^f  pp. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Poems.     By  "Walter  R.    Cassels.      London :    Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.      1856. 

2.  Mian  in  Paradise ;  a  Poem  in  Six  Books :  with  Lyrical  Poems.  By 

John  Edmund  Eeade.     London :  Longman  and  Co.     1856. 

3.  The  Mystic  and  other  Poems,     By  Philip  James  Bailey,  Author  of 

"  Eestus."     London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1855. 

In  the  annals  of  poetic  literature,  the  present  age  will  be  re- 
garded by  posterity  as  stamped  with  that  mediocrity  of  genius 
which  Horace  tells  us  that  neither  the  gods  nor  men  can  tolerate. 
The  greater  luminaries  of  the  past  generation  have  set ;  the  very 
stars  have  waned ;  and  as  far  as  this  department  of  literature  is 
concerned,  we  are  left  in  that  twiKght  hour  in  which  we  only 
long  for  the  morning.  In  addition  to  this,  the  last  of  the 
luminaries  has  left,  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors,  only  a 
a  meteoric  and  delusive  haze.  We  must  attribute  to  the  school 
founded  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  the  present  vicious  condition  of  our 
poetic  literature.  Against  the  vices  of  that  school  we  have 
repeatedly  protested.  It  was  the  school  of  mysticism,  fiuid  its 
adnerents  have  only  succeeded  in  copying  and  exaggerating  the 
peculiarities  and  errors  of  the  founder.  He  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  everything  was  a  suitable  subject  for  poetry,  and 
he  exemplifies  this  in  his  writings  from  metaphysics  to  leech- 
gBthering ;  from  the  [board  of  diplomacy  to  the  high  chair  in 
the  nursery.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  small  proportion  of 
his  writings  are  silly,  and  a  large  proportion  imintelligible.  His 
present  successor  in  the  laurels  conferred  by  the  crown  inherits 
both  his  defects ;  the  undiscemibility  of  an  idea  in  his  larger 
poems,  and  in  his  minor  ones,  such  poetic  beauties  as 

"  Stand  off,  or  else  my  skipping  rope. 
Will  hit  you  in  the  eye." 

Well  did  Mr.  Rogers  say,  **  People  are  now  so  fond  of  the 
obscure  in  poetry,  that  they  can  perceive  no  deep  thinking  in  that 
darling  man  Pope,  because  he  always  expressed  himself  with 
such  admirable  clearness." 

These  observation^  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  volumes 
before  us.  The  most  daring  of  them  is  that  of  Mr.  Beade.  He 
has  attempted  the  theme  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  he  has  conspicuously  failed.  In  every  page  we  seem  to 
meet  the  shade  of  Milton  with  an  expression  between  a  frown 
and  a  smile.  The  contrast  between  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  and 
Mr.  Reade's  "  Man  in  Paradise,"  is  absolutely  painful,  and  yet 
it  obtrudes  itself  incessantlv  upon  us.  We  will  take  a  single 
instance  from  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book : — 
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**  He  scarce  had  ended,  speech  begun  in  sighs, 
And  closed,  when  slowly  grew  before  them,  shaped 
As  from  interwoven  air,  a  substant  form, 
Human,  but  of  dimension  undefined ; 
What  seemed  a  halo  crowned  his  brows,  as  shed 
From  star  remote ;  advancing  on  the  twam, 
The  shadow  of  his  august  presence  fell. 
On  Adam's  front,  projected  till  he  stood 
In  darkness,  bright  day  flashing  round  him  still ; 
His  eyes  shot  from  profoundest  azure  depths 
Uncertain  light,  where  searching  visions  found 
No  resting  place ;  his  voice  was  as  the  low 
And  doubtful  sound  of  distant  waterfalls, 
Or  forest  leaves  while  questioning  audibly 
The  felt  and  coming  storm. 

*  Sole  son  of  earth ! 
I  am  the  doubt,  self  nourished,  in  thee  bom ; 
I  made  even  thy  reflexion  visible, 
Of  the  one  spiritual  life  produced ; 
As  thou,  am  I,  which  was  when  thou  wert  not, 
That,  when  to  thy  original  dust  consigned 
Shall  mould  and  animate  sublimer  forms 
Treading  upon  thy  grave  and  monument ; 
Eormless  wert  thou,  apportionate  of  space, 
"Which  is  the  generative  air,  sole  fount 
And  emanation  of  vitality, 
Biver-like,  flowing  through  forms  infinite.'  '* 

In  the  first  paragraph  quoted  the  reader  will  be  reminded  by 
the  words,  "What  seemed  a  halo  crowned  his  brows**  of  the 
passage  in  Milton  descriptive  of  death : — 

"  What  seemed  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

Which  Mr.  Burke  cites  as  a  grand  example  "of  the  obecore 
contributing  to  the  subUme."  A  comparison  of  the  august 
passage  in  which  these  lines  occur,  with  the  quotation  we  have 
made  from  Mr.  Reade,  will  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  wisdom 
displayed  by  the  latter  in  adopting  the  theme  of  that  great 
bard,  who  "  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time." 

One  other  passage  has  been  quoted  by  the  critics  with  admi- 
ration, which,  without  passing  an  opinion  about  its  merits,  we 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  As  to  the  latter  paragraph 
we  commend  it  to  the  study  of  the  curious,  in  the  nope  that 
they  may  detect  some  meaning  in  it,  which,  we  confess,  we  fail 
to  perceive. 

<<  Solemn  Earth  silently  responded  me ! 
The  tongnelasB  slowly  tumsd,  and  turning,  showed 
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New  revelations,  as  from  depths  unseen 

Created  forms  developed.     I  beheld 

The  emanation  and  the  flowing  forth 

Of  the  expanding  beautiful;  not  bom, 

As  fondly  dreamed  by  bards  of  elder  time, 

From  Aphrodital  foam  of  crisped  waves, 

Or  mirroring  the  universal  Pan, 

But  from  the  deep  inwoven  harmonies 

Of  life-expression,  hue  and  form  revealed. 

The  deeps  amid  engirding  hills  reposed ; 

From  skyey  peaks,  enwreathed  with  chaliced  flowers, 

Founts  bounded  forth  like  strong  youth  in  its  course, 

Enlarging  in  matured  and  settled  streams, 

Along  whose  banks  unfolded  Paradise. 

Infinite  Air,  o'erarching  the  terrene, 

Quivered  with  effluent  motion,  vibrating 

With  luminiferous  life ;  within  whose  breast 

Light  vapours  drifted  like  the  thistle-down, 

Soundlessly  o'er  the  wastes  of  heaven.    Winda 

Upheaved  the  cloud-waves,  through  th^ir  depths  revealed 

The  galaxied  star-sands. 

Silentlj^  while  Earth 
£ose  slowly,  turning  on  her  upraised  side, 
As  vaporous  incense  steals  upon  the  air, 
A  vast  and  undulating  vale  outspread. 
Where  the  great  rivers  of  the  rolling  Earth, 
Like  potentates,  in  confluence  met.    I  gased 
On  that  rich  garden  banking  the  full  stream 
In  sinuous  gradation,  opening  forms 
Of  beauty  steeped  in  gorgeous  hues  of  light ; 
Colour  that,  like  a  mighty  Angel,  breathed 
Enamoured  o'er  them,  trees  and  lustrous  flowers 
Translucent  in  her  eyes. 

With  Mr.  Bailey's  "Mystic,"  on  the  same  grounds,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  speak  with  still  greater  dissatisfaction.  That  he  has 
considerable  powers  of  imagination  is  unquestionable ;  but  he 
belongs  to  the  vicious  school  we  have  indicated,  and  would 
seem  to  have  no  facility  of  intellectual  delineation.  His  poems 
remind  us  of  the  extreme  pictures  of  Turner.  We  seem  to  be 
gazing  on  a  dense  haze,  painted  with  beautiful  incadescent 
hues,  but  assuming  no  perceptible  forms,  like  an  aurora  boreaUs, 
seen  from  a  too  distant  -^nd  inconvenient  point  of  view.  We 
peruse  his  paragraphs,  and  grope  as  if  witn  microscopes  for  a 
meaning.  And  in  studying  his  book  for  criticism,  we  feel  like 
an  analytical  chemist,  torturing  all  sorts  of  tissues  with  all  sorts 
of  tests,  to  discover  the  latent  atom  of  a  long  deposited  poison. 
We  could  cite  pages  after  pages  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  this 
criticism;  but  we  spare  our  readers  the  tedium  of  toch  a  pro- 
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cess.  Person  closed  an  eulogy  upon  the  writings  of  GKbbon,  with 
the  observation  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  exercise  for  a 
student  to  translate  a  page  of  it  into  English;  and,  on  the  same 
principle,  we  woidd  propose  it,  as  an  exercise  for  a  scholarship, 
to  translate  a  page  of  Mr.  Bailey's  "  Mystic"  into  intelligible  prose. 
Where,  however,  we  can  discover  a  meaning,  we  thmk  it  bears 
out  our  criticism  as  to  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  author, 
we  will  give  the  following  lines  as  an  example  : — 

"  The  angels  made  the  solid  earth ;  its  rocks 
Chaotic  and  amorphorus,  petrified  fire 
Granitic,  volitic  sand,  and  lime ; 
Igneous  and  aquatic  beds  of  stone 
Upheaving  or  collapsmg,  seemed  in  him 
The  awfiil  sport  of  some  Titanian  arm, 
Whose  elbow,  jogged  by  earthquakes,  urged  the  pole.*' — P.  69. 

But  in  addition  to  the  labour  which  Mr.  Bailev  imposes  upon 
his  readers  of  finding  a  clue  to  the  labyrinths  of  his  sentenoes, 
he  uses  words  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  ideas,  such,  for  examjue,  as  '*  hypaethral,"  "  epopt,** 
"anticlinal,"  "re-habilitated,"  and  a  himdred  other  terms 
equally  significant  and  edifying  to  the  general  reader. 

Mr.  Cassell's  poems  do  not,  perhaps,  deserve  in  full  the  oon^ 
demnation  which  we  have  felt  boimd  to  pass  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Reade  and  Mr.  Bailey ;  but  we  must  confess  that 
we  read  through  page  after  page  of  his  stanzas  without  gaining 
a  single  distinct  idea.  Will  he  sufier  us  to  recommend  nim  to 
study  MUton,  and  even  to  take  a  dose  of  Pope  and  Dryden  as 
an  occasional  tonic  ?  We  will  give  one  passage  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  favourable  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  genius 
which  the  volimie  before  us  affords. 

"  !N^ot  love  her !     'Tis  as  yesterday  the  time 
When  first  my  love  stole  fainting  to  her  ear, 
In  deep  scarce- worded  murmurs  of  desire. 
'Twas  evening,  and  above  the  weary  land 
Silence  lay  dreaming  in  a  golden  hush ; 
The  summer's  sunset  yellow' d  in  the  wheat, 
And  the  ripe  year,  with  harvest  promise  full. 
Slept  on  the  wavy  slopes  and  verdant  leas, 
Like  one  who  through  long  hours  of  toil  at  last 
Sees  the  glad  work  accomplish' d,  and  in  peace 
Flings  him  along  the  meadows  to  repose ; 
Below,  the  bells  of  even  faintly  chimed. 
And  sent  their  hymnal  music  up  the  breeze 
To  where  I  stooa,  half-praying,  by  her  side. 
Then  all  my  words  and  thoughts  that  came  and  went 
Waving  about  the  secret  of  my  love,  * 
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Like  billowB  plaahing  oa  a  silent  shore. 

All  at  one  gush  flow'd  from  me  o'er  her  heart 

And  broke  the  banks  of  silence ;  then  my  love 

Sank  through  her  liquid  eyes  to  read  her  aoul, 

Like  diver  that  through  wn-ving  water-floodo 

Seeketh  the  priceless  pearl  that  lies  below, 

And  there  found  life — found  joy  for  evermore : 

It  is  aa  yesterday  that  time  to  me, — 

Sweet  tmie,  when  love  entwines  the  locks  of  life 

"With  fragrant  blossoms,  like  a  one-hour's  bride. 

And  claapetb  summer  with  soft-pleading  arms. 

That  she,  though  ne'er  so  eager  to  be  gone. 

Still  tarries  smiling  for  a  last  embrace, 

And  drops  her  hoarded  flowers  upon  the  way : 

It  is  as  yesterday — my  love.the  same — 

The  love  that  led  me  through  all  heavy  tasks, 

All  lonely  watchings  by  the  midnisht  lamp, 

To  win  the  fame  that  still  might  shine  on  her." 

—Pp.  12, 18. 
Another  extract  it  is  perhaps  dofl  to  the  author  to  give  upon 
the  flight  of  "  Birds  of  Passage,"  though  we  confess  we  look  in 
Tain  for  anything  that  reminds  u8  of  th«  exquisite  lines  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld  oa  the  same  poetical  theme  in  wbiuh  in  describing  the 
instinctive  swiftness  of  their  flight,  she  eays  that  they — 
"  Pursue  the  circling  sun's  indulgent  ray, 
Chase  the  swift  seasons,  and  o'ertake  the  day," 

The  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  day  wears  out,  and  the  starry  night 
Hushes  the  world  to  sleep,  to  sleep  j 
The  dew  shower  falls  in  the  still  moonlight, 
And  none  wake  now,  save  those  who  weep  ; 
But  rustling  on  through  the  starry  night. 
Like  a  band  of  spirits,  the  passage  biras  flee. 
Cleaving  the  darkness  above  the  aea. 
Swift  and  straight  as  an  arrow's  Hight, 
Is  the  wind  their  guide  through  the  trackless  sky  P 
Tor  here  there's  no  laud-mark  to  travel  by. 
The  first  feint  streak  of  the  morning  glows, 
Like  the  feeble  blush  on  the  budding  rose  ; 
And  in  long  grey  lines  the  clouds  divide. 
And  march  awav  with  retreating  night. 
Whilst  the  briglit  gleams  of  victorious  sight. 
Follow  them  goldenly  far  and  wide. 
And  when  the  mists  have  all  passed  away, 
And  left  the  heavens  serene  and  clear, 
Aa  an  eye  that  has  never  shed  a  tear. 
And  the  universe  basks  in  the  smile  of  day. 
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Dreary  and  still,  and  the  aleepj  breeas. 

Lazily  moves  o*er  the  glassy  seas ; 

The  passage  birds  flit  o'er  the  disc  of  noon. 

Like  shadows  across  a  mirror's  face, 

For  now  their  journey  wanes  apace. 

And  the  realms  of  summer  they'll  enter  soon. 

The  land  looms  far  through  the  waters  blue. 

The  land  of  promise,  the  land  of  rest, 

Through  cloud  and  storm  they  have  travell'd  true. 

And  joy  thrills  now  in  each  throbbing  breast, 

Down  they  sink  with  a  wheeling  flight. 

Whilst  the  song  of  birds  comes  floating  high, 

And  they  pass  the  lark  in  the  sunny  sky ; 

But  down  without  pausing,  down  they  fly, 

Their  travel  is  over,  their  summer  shines  bright." 

— Pp.L35, 136. 

To  each  of  the  writers  whose  poems  have  constituted  the 
subject  of  this  brief  review,  we  venture  to  recommend  the 
study  of  the  poets  who  flourished  before  the  conmiencement 
of  the  present  century.  That  the  recent  school  of  poetry  should 
last  for  the  admiration  and  the  imitation  of  posterity  is  in  oop 
judgment  plainly  impossible.  To  appropriate  the  witticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Porson,  on  Southey's  "Madoc," — "They  will  be  read 
when  Shakspere  and  Milton  are  forgotten."  We  can  admire 
their  word-painting,  we  can  estimate  the  ingenuity  of  their 
Germanized  word-building,  but  their  opiate  flights  are  beyond 
our  comprehension.  A  volume  of  them  might  be  condensed 
into  a  few  pages,  impregnated  with  poetry  and  conunon  sense, 
and  we  desiderate  the  hap'orth  of  bread  to  all  this  uncon* 
scionable  quantity  of  sack,  and  very  poor  sack  too. 
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A  ConstiMional  History  of  Jersey.  By  Charles  Le  Quesne,  Esq., 
Jurat  of  the  Boyal  Court  and  Member  of  the  States.  Longmans : 
1866. 

We  should  probably  mislead  our  readers  if  we  described  this  work  as 
one  of  general  interest,  but  we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  unjust 
alike  to  the  author  and  his  subject,  if  we  ascribed  a  merely  local  op 
purely  professional  importance  to  the  "  Constitutional  History  of 
Jersey.**  To  those  who  peruse  rather  than  study  the  chronides  of 
the  past,  who  are  guided  by  curiosity  and  satisfied  with  trifles— who 
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seek  amusement  for  their  leisure  and  materials  out  of  which  imagi- 
nation may  weave  a  romance, — we  say  assuredly  this  book  is  not  for 
you.  But  for  that  large  and  increasing  class  who  prefer  the  pearl  in 
the  depths  to  the  perishing  beauty  of  the  tinted  bubble  on  the  surface, 
and  are  willing  to  plunge  for  their  treasure, — to  those  who  look  upon 
history  with  a  practical  eye,  desiring  to  know  how  goyernments, 
laws,^  privileges,  customs,  systems,  fashions  grew  to  their  present 
form  and  stature,  in  order  that  they  may  bear  a  wise  part  in  tne  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  or  form  healthy  judgments  on  political  queB- 
tions, — we  need  scarcely  point  out  the  importance  of  any  work  which 
professes  to  elucidate  the  practical  development  of  social,  civil,  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  which  still  exist  and,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  call  for  the  interference  of  gentle  and  prudent  reform.  We 
say  the  importance  of  any  work  whi&iprofes$es  these  objects  ;  because, 
in  subjects  of  this  nature,  the  inclination  to  write  is  umost  sjmony- 
mous  with  the  ability  to  say  something  new,  something  decided,  even 
if  it  be  afterwards  proved  erroneous ;  and  as  the  circle  of  readers  is 
small,  and  in  all  probability  highly  informed  as  well  as  strongly  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  certain  general  theories,  there  is  nothing  to 
tempt  a  man  to  write  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a  special  vocation 
arising  from  taste  matured  by  long  reading,  or  from  circumstances 
of  position,  which  place  him  at  an  advantage  in  respect  of  some  par- 
ticular departments.  Mr.  Le  Quesne  has  brought  to  his  cons^enial 
task  many  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  composition  of  a  history 
which  is  designed  to  attract  the  serious  study  of  those  whom  it  more 
immediately  concerns,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  gradual  rise  of 
that  singular  assemblage  of  principles  and  precedents,  known  as  the 
British  Constitution.  Patience  in  research  is  conspicuous  in  this 
volume,  and  the  value  of  such  patience  is  plainly  seen  in  the  clear 
results  obtained.  Not  content  with  mere  reference,  as  the  occasions 
of  his  subject  may  require,  to  the  documentary  archives  of  the  past, 
he  appears  to  have  plunged  into  their  mouldy  recesses,  with  the  view 
of  mastering  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  before  attempting  a 
s3mopsis  of  the  institutions  and  characteristic  politics  of  his  native 
island.  Diligence  in  research,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification, 
it  is  indispensable  and  praiseworthy,  but  apart  from  the  genius  of 
method  and  an  eye  tramed  to  discern  the  really  useful,  it  is  sure  to 
be  needlessly  laborious  and  may  result  in  rubbish.  Mr.  Le  Quesna 
has  evidently  acquired  the  art  of  extracting;  the  pith  and  substance 
from  the  mass  of  crude  history,  and  it  would  appear  from  this  work 
itself,  that  he  has  acquired  it  by  an  extensive  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  most  eminent  commentators  of  France  and  England  on 
general  jurisprudence,  the  historic  development  of  common  law,  and 
the  huge  unwieldy  bulk  of  statutes  in  both  countries,  unwieldy  espe- 
cially as  regards  England.  Combined  with  extensive  legal  knowledge, 
we  discover  about  as  much  of  liberal  ardour  and  of  the  spirit  of  reform 
as  can  fairly  be  expected  in  one  who,  from  the  direction  of  his  historical 
studies,  as  well  as  from  his  high  official  position  and  strong  patriotic 
associations,  is  naturally  enamoured  of  old  institutions,  splendid  from 
their  yery  isolation,  reyered  for  the  protection  they  have  affordMl  to 
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populxr  liberties  and  p<»ncTial  rights;  smi  althnngh  lodi  as  tiie 
En(^,ijihman  proper  mi^ht  propofH*  to  aet  aaide  aa  etfete,  ire  jet  equal 
t/>  uhft  annir*  of  pub-ic  opinion  in  J^^rsej.  and  deeplj-nwted  enoodi 
to  h*>a.r  partial  amj^riiixenn  and  zo  def j  STreepinz  retomii.     The  pecu- 
liar r'=ilatic-,rift  of  thft  Channel  I»Ian.i5  with  the  I>iehT  of  SirsasndT. 
an^  th'.iS  "With  the  desoendanta  of  the  concnerGr  on  the  thrcoe  of 
Ensfiand,  present  an  anomalr  of  a  verr  interesting  character.     Up  to 
the  pre^nt  hour,  ther  torm  an  appanage  to  the  English  crown.  latfacr 
than  part  and  parcel  of  the  BritL^h  dominions.     Probablj  their  i&- 
trinitic  in.^i^ificance.  together  with  their  distance  from  the  mjin. 
island  of  the  empire,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  full  pazticipft- 
tion   in  what  we  are  plea^d  to  consider  the  blessings  of  our  {»r- 
liamentarj  freedom,  while  their  great  importance  as  £ronti^  porCs  in 
time  of  war  secured  for  them  ju^t  that  amount  of  benignancr  on  the 
part  of  the  king  in  council  which  was  required  to  keep  them  lojml, 
jiiHt  ?io  much  respect  for  their  peculiar  priTileges  and  immemorial 
rights,  as  rendered  them  indifferent  to  the  forms  of  self-gOTemment, 
under  which  alone  an  Englishman  feels  safe  and  hononred.     That 
the  islander?!  have  been  altogether  secluded  from  the  manif(^  in- 
fluenceit  which  have  told  so  powerfuUj  on  English  institutions  it  would 
be  wrong  to  afSrm,  but  that  thej  have  contrived  very  well  with  their 
int*:mai  government  and  external  dependence  on  the  king  in  council, 
to  jterrure  the  suh^tance  of  liberty  and  to  keep  step  in  the  grand  pro- 
gre45t  of  nation?!  shows,  we  think,  that  valuable  as  are  the  venr  bmea 
and  figure;  of  our  constitution,  they  are  only  of  secondary  or  accidental 
importance  »fter  ail.     The  isolation  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  is  not 
owing  f  xclijsivelv  to  geographical  position,  but   even   more  to  the 
)«*frloij<!y  of  the  innabitantri  themselves.     It  may  be  that  long  ages  ago, 
th^re  were  m  many  people  in  Jeraey  as  Jersey  well  knew  what  to  do 
with  :  however  that  may  be,  there  is  an  hereditary  dislike  of  foreignen, 
p.itt\  HI  all  past  timcii  on  record,  regulations  against  the  permanent 
r#'Kid/;nce  of  others  than  natives    have  been  of  the  most  stringent 
t'.Unrsudt'.T,     f'orf.'igners  are  disqualified  from  holding  real  property  in 
ih<;  i<i)and  of  Jerftey,  and  the  right  of  ordering  them  out  of  the  island, 
IN  Rlill  pOHseHHcd  and  sanctioned,  and  exercised  too,  by  the  lieutenant- 
t;ov#^mor ;  and   ho  late  as   the  code  of  1771,  it  was  enacted,  that 
NtmngerH  nhould  not  be  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  island,  nor  to  many 
uni'tvti  women  without  the  permission  of  the  governor.     One  point  of 
f/cnf-rai  inUrrest  iH  to  bo  found  in  the  unusual  preservation  of  manj 
of  fhe  old   Norman  observance?,  and  of  several  almost  unmodified 
fi'iidal  custoniH.     Again,  the  language  still  spoken,  though  long  nn* 
v.iitli'n,  and  therefore  pn-Hiimably  inelegant  (although  Dr.  Valpy, 
t^li'#  w;iH  II  Jern^'y  man,  delighted  in  his  native  tongue),  is  still  higDlj 
intfin'Miing  to  the  pliilologiHt  on  several  grounds,  but  mainly  as  being 
Mm'  Norinnii  Fn'nrh  through  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Latin 
TT/»rd-*  iiM'or)»ornt«'d  willi  thi^  KngliHh  have  been  introduced  into  oar 
d'Mly  nut^^u'U      Thi'  rcfji-HiaMtical  history  is  also  interesting  on  i^>ecial 
^jf/iiiriJi.     Ho  prtily  UN  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.,  the  priories  and 
fr.li|#»/iin  h/iimnN  worn  destroyed,  so  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
hMtnuUr  ft*  ohp  of  I  hn  principal  external  facts  of  the  Refonnation 
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had  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  Jersey.     These  priories  were  de- 
pendent upon  greater  monasteries  in  France ;  and  it  was  manifestly 
undesirable  that  the  king's  subjects  should  have  as  their  rectoral 
superiors  the  open  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  king.     Perhaps  this 
violent  revolution  in  church  property  prepared  the   minds  of  the 
islanders  to  receive  the  actual  Reformation,  which  they  seemed  to 
have  done  at  once,  and  all  but  unanimously,  or  was  this  owing  to  their 
excessive  loyalty  ?     From  the  circumstance  of  difference  in  language, 
the  zealous  reformers  of  the  English  church  were  unable  to  undertaie 
the  details  of  the  Reformation  in  these  islands.     The  French  Protes- 
tants were  of  the  Geneva  school  (most  hateful  to  our  Tudor  powers 
that  were),  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.     The  Presbyterian  wrm  of 
discipline  was  introduced,  sanctioned  even  by  Elizabeth  and  James, 
though  the  latter  did  either  cause  or  avail  himself  of  an  expressed 
wish  to  grant  a  change  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government. 
Presby  terianism  became  unpopular  from  its  carping  inter^rence  vnth 
social  and  domestic  life ;  and,  besides,  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  pulpits  as  they  became  vacant.     Mr.  Le  Quesne  re- 
marKs,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion  with,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  impatience  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  that  the 
islanders  have  ever  been  desirous  of  regarding  the  affairs  of  life  as 
connected  with  religion, — all  duties  as  religious  duties, — all  privileges 
as  flowing  from  religion.     The  elections  took  place  on  Sundays,  after 
divine  service,  in  the  porch  of  the  church,  and  until  1844,  the  guns 
of  the  militia  artillery  were  stored  at  the  west  end  of  the  respective 
parish  churches.     The  island  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  and  even  after  the  Reformation,  his  nominal 
authority  was  recognized  in  documents  issuing  from  the  council  of 
the  sovereign.     It  is  now  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and 
has  long  been  so,  though,  for  a  century  or  two,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  episcopal  confirmation,  and  only  very  lately  was  the  surplice 
introduced,  while  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  several  differences 
in  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  which  are  traceable  to  the  Calvinistic 
repme,  or  at  any  rate  mark  the  long,  substantial  independence  of  the 
island  in  ecclesiastical  matters.     The  peculiar  position  of  the  Channel 
Islands  is  no  where  seen  so  strongly  as  in  the  great  contest  between 
the  parliament  and  the  crown  of  England.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  even  now  an  act  of  parliament  has  no  force  in  these  islands, 
except  they  are  specially  named,  and  unless  it  be  transmitted  by  the 
queen  in  council  for  registration  by  the  states.     In  other  words,  the 
only  English  authority  recognized  in  the  islands  is  that  of  the  sove- 
reign in  council.     The  constitutional  relations  between  Charles  and 
Jersey  were  totally  different  from  those  which  existed  between  the 
throne  and  the  parliament  of  England.     The  latter  relations,  Charles 
violated,  the  former  he  conserved  and  most  faithfully  maintained.    On 
constitutional  grounds,   therefore,  no   cause   could  be   shown  why 
Jersey  should  throw  off  its  time-honoured  allegiance  to  the  throne. 
A  large  and  zealous  faction  did,  however,  adopt  the  parliamentary  side 
early  in  the  quarrel,  though  their  motive  was  so  palpably  one  of  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  governor,  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret,  that  even 
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Prynne,  who  waa  then  a  prisoner  in  the  island,  gave  them  no  connte- 
natice  whatever,  and  this  great  man  net  only  publicly  defended  the 
governor,  but  exerted  his  influence  successfully  to  prcTent  the  articles 
of  accusation  from  being  brought  before  the  House  of  CommonB  in 
1012.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Jersey  proclaimed  his  son, 
and  until  subdued  by  the  parliamentary  fleet,  it  remained  £iithfiil  to 
the  crown.  The  Presbyterian  leaven  was  found  to  be  far  more  powerful 
than  liad  been  supposed,  and  was  sufficiently  great  to  secure  a  large 
measure  of  support  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament.  Oliver  Cromwell 
violate4  the  constitution  of  the  island,  but  it  was  only  under  neces- 
sity, and  with  the  reserve  clause  which  made  the  violation  exceptional, 
and  on  the  whole,  ho  treated  the  royalists  with  much  greater  leniencj 
than  Carteret  had  shown  to  the  parliamentarians.  At  the  same  time, 
the  annals  show  that  the  actual  military  government  of  the  ialaiid 
was  grievous  in  the  extreme.  We  would  gladly  attempt  some  account 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  peculiarities  of  Jersey,  could  we  do  so 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  our  readers  without  passing  the  limits  of 
a  notice.     This  is  out  of  the  question,  and  those  who  desire  ac- 

?uaintanco  with  the  singular  imjperium  in  imperio  of  the  Channel 
hIcs  must  consult  the  volume  before  us,  which  they  will  find  replete 
with  ex[)lanations  on  all  topics  of  the  kind.  We  may  just  alluae  to 
the  states,  which  are  composed  of  the  bailifl*  as  ex  officio  president, 
twelve  jurats,  twelve  rectors,  and  twelve  constables.  There  ia  no 
regular  session,  but  the  bailiff  convenes  at  his  own  option,  or  on  the 
request  of  the  jurats,  the  consent  of  the  governor  being  previously 
obtained.  The  assembly  has  a  right  to  pass  provisional  regulations 
for  three  years,  if  not  contrary  to  established  law.  The  bailiff  and 
governor  have  a  vote,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  veto,  but  they 
must  give  their  reasons  to  the  secretary  of  state.  For  the  better 
Buperiutendauce  of  the  afftiirs  of  internal  government,  the  states  have 
appointed  from  their  body  permanent  committees  for  special  objects. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  jurats  are  popularly  elected,  but  for  life,  and 
cannot  resign  without  the  royal  permission.  They  have  no  emolu- 
ments. We  take  leave  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Le  Quesne  with  the  ob- 
servation that  it  is  far  more  interesting  than  it  looks,  for  it  certainly 
gave  us  the  impression  at  first  that  it  ought  to  be  extraordinarily 
sound  and  useful  to  compensate  for  its  dry  appearance.  It  ia  botn 
sound  and  useful  and  very  interesting  withal. 


Jlymns    of  Praise^   Prayer,   and  Devout  Meditation,      By  J 
Conder.      Prepared  for  Publication  by  the  Author.     London : 
Snow. 

A  FEELING  of  reverence,  akin  to  that  with  which  we  look  upoa  tiie 
face  of  the  dead,  comes  over  the  mind  when  we  open  a  book  written 
by  one  who  has  just  gone  from  amongst  us  to  his  oetter  home.  TUa 
will  be  felt  by  numbers  as  they  read  the  volume  before  us.  Mr. 
Conder*s  name  will  awaken  manv  and  various  associations ;  to  some 
it  is  the  name  of  the  endeared  personal  friend ;  to  8ome»  that  of  the 
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untiring  and  influential  Christian  editor ;  to  others,  that  of  the  poet, 
whose  strains  have  been  their  medium  of  worship ;  and  to  not  a 
few,  it  is  one  of  the  charmed  names  connected  with  their  earliest 
efforts  of  thought,  for  how  often,  by  minds  whose  speculations  in  the 
regions  of  the  spiritual  were  just  awakening,  have  the  two  poems 
forming  the  beautiful  "Eeverie**  been  read  with  inexpressible  delight, 
as  embodying  thoughts,  vaguely  felt,  but  which  could  as  yet  find  no 
utterance.  To  this  class  there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 
thought,  that  he  who  held  their  hand  when  they  first  looked  down 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  now  gone  to  fathom  those 
mysteries.  We  hail  this  publication  as,  in  part  at  least,  a  new 
contribution  to  religious  meditation  and  public  psalmody.  Only  two 
months  have  elapsed  since  it  was  our  pleasant  task  to  welcome  a 
similar  contribution  in  the  admirable  volume  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lynch,  and  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of 
many  more,  provided  they  are  as  excellent  as  are  both  these,  for  we 
consider  religion  the  best  inspiration  of  poetry,  and  poetry  the  fittest 
robe  for  religion.  The  volume  consists  of  versions  of  the  psalms,  in 
which  closeness  of  rendering  and  great  simplicity  are  prominent 
excellences ;  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration ;  collects  in  verse ; 
hymns  founded  on  passages  of  Holv  Scripture;  and,  lastly,  a  few 
hymns  by  Mrs.  Josiah  Conder,  fully  worthy  of  their  place  with 
those  of  her  gifted  and  lamented  husband.  In  reading  the  book,  we 
have  been  struck  chiefly  with  the  large  proportion  it  contains  of 
hymns,  including  psalms,  of  praise ;  hymns  truly  joyful  and  an- 
them-like, and,  therefore,  a  nch  addition  to  our  storbs  for  public 
worship — a  happy  preparation  must  their  composition  have  been  for 
their  author's  present  employ !  We  regard  the  collects  as  a  beautiful 
sign;  how  entirely  unbiassed  by  sectarian  narrowness  in  the  op- 
position he  so  consistently  maintained  to  certain  church  principles, 
must  the  writer  have  been  who  could  linger  over  the  prayers  or  the 
denomination  he  opposed,  until  they  became  moulded  in  his  mind 
into  the  poetic  form.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Conder  for  several 
sacramental  hymns,  no  slight  gift  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  in  that 
highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  her  services,  there  are  surely  feelings 
awakened  which  would  bear  more  varied  expression  *  than  they  find 
in  the  few  beautiful  hymns  at  present  in  use.  We  can  well  under- 
stand the  reverent  feeling  which  gives  the  book  to  the  public  in  the 
precise  form  which  the  author  contemplated,  but  we  think  such 
reverence  need  not  prevent,  in  the  next  edition,  the  insertion  of  an 
index  of  first  lines.  We  hope,  also,  that  a  collection  of  Mr.  Condor's 
secular  poems  will  appear.  We  have  lost  Mr.  Conder  from  the 
church  on  earth,  yet  not  altogether  so.  These  hymns,  the  echo  of 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations  while  here,  will  long  be  heard  amongst 
us.  If  there  is  anything  worth  in  what  we  call  an  earthly  im- 
mortality, surely,  in  its  highest  and  purest  form,  it  is  his  whose 
hymns  continue,  generation  after  generation,  to  furnish  utterance 
for  Christian  worshippers  in  their  solemn  services.  The  preacher's 
voice  becomes  silent,  its  tones  are  long  remembered  and  cherished 
with  deep  affection  by  his  hearers,  but  when  these  too  have  parsed 
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to  that  blessed  region,  whither  his  ministrationa  helped  to  gwde 
tbetn,  his  earthly  life  may  be  stud  to  have  ceaaed.     It  ia  the  poet  of 

the  sanctuary  who  continues  to  live,  as  his  songs  still  animate  the 
worship  of  children's  children. 


Annals  ofChri»lian  Martyrdom.  By  the  Author  of  the  Livea  of  the 
Popes,  pp.  384.     London  :  The  Eeligious  Tract  Society, 

2.  Memoira  of  deeply  tried  Christians,  pp.  320.  By  the^BoT.  James 
Gardner,  A.M.,  M.D.     London:  Oroombridge  and  Sons.     1856. 

Wb  have  coupled  these  books  together,  in  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity of  their  general  character  and  tendency.  They  conduct  the 
reader  through  shaded,  and  sometimes  gloomy,  paths ;  but  thej 
elucidate  the  power  to  bear  the  heaviest  afllictiona  which  true  piety 
confers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  "  sweet  uses  "  of  pain  and  sorrow 
in  deepening  and  enriching  the  soil  of  personal  religion.  The  volume 
first  named  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  former  narrating  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians  under  the  Jews,  a.s.  33 — 62,  and  under 
Imperial  Rome,  Irom  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.s.  64,  to  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  A.n.  303 — 311  ;  and  the  latter  describes  those  which  oc- 
curred during  the  middle  ages,  commencing  with  Julian  the  Apoatat«, 
i.B.  360,  and  terminating  with  the  history  of  the  protesting  martyn 
in  Bohemia  and  Italy,  a.d.  1408 — 1498.  The  book  evinces  a  great 
amount  of  research,  and  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  unpretending 
and  elegant.  Dr.  Gardner's  volume  is  confined  to  the  biography,  and 
especially  to  the  spiritual  history  of  private  Christians.  Most  of 
them  are  either  Scottish  or  American,  many  of  them  femalea,  and 
scarcely  any  known  to  us  before,  even  by  name.  It  is  pervaded  by 
a  deeply  pious  spirit,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  readwith  profit  by 
many. 


If  history  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  an  old  almanack,  it  must  chiefly 
deserve  that  de'sipnation  through  the  prejudice,  rather  than  the 
ignorance  of  the  historian ;  hitherto  we  have  had  no  history  of  our 
own  country,  written  under  the  inspiration  of  religious  freedom. 
Hence,  little  is  known  by  our  rising  youth  of  the  heroic  acta  and 
sufferings  of  those  of  our  dissenting  forefathers,  who  perished  in  the 
trenches  before  the  fortresses  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  or  "  whole 
ashes  flew,  no  marble  tells  us  whither."  The  volume  before  us  pro- 
poses to  supply  this  deficiency.  It  is  the  only  work  which  d 
the  name  of  a  history  of  England,  which  is  comprised  iu 
volume.  It  evinces  much  diligent  research,  but,  like  m;i 
works  which  come  under  our  notice,  shows  the  absence  of  i 
revision,  llad  the  manuscript  passed  through  the  h 
scholar  and  a  practised  writer,  it  would  have  been  a 
ironti'ibution  to  our  historical  literature. 
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FoxgloveBells :    A  Book  of  Sonnets.     By  T.  Westwood.     London  : 

Gilbert,  Brothers,  Gracechurch  Street. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  volume.  The  title^ — aUuBive  to  Words- 
worth's Introductory  Sonnet  —  prepossesses  the  reader  favourably, 
carrying  him,  as  it  does,  to  the  mountain-side,  and  filling  his  ear 
with  the  summer  music  music  of  the  bees.  And  the  sonnets  them- 
selves will  not  disappoint  him ;  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful, 
alike  in  thought  and  expression.  For  sweetness  of  sentiment,  the 
series  entitled  "A  Heart  Eecord^"  which  closes  the  volume,  can 
scarcely  be  excelled.  And  the  eighteenth  sonnet,  commencing  with 
the  lines  — 

"  I  asked  a  Sceptic  what  he  longed  for  most ; 
The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  although  he  smiled, 
*  For  the  free  faith  and  trust  of  a  young  child ! '  *'^ 

is  touchingly  true  in  feeling  and  in  figure.  Occasionally  in  passing 
through  the  volume,  we  come  upon  a  sonnet  which  wants  the  one 
well-worked-out  thought,  for  which  we  always  look  as  necessary  to 
the  true  sonnet.  But  the  greatest  fault  we  see  in  the  book  is, 
that  five  sonnets  are  wasted  on  the  description  of  a  procession  in 
honour  of  the  virgin,  and  that  without  the  expression  of  a  single 
sentiment  in  disapproval  of  the  idolatry.  We  may,  when  our 
religious  feelings  stand  at  a  law  mark,  read  with  patience  some  de- 
scription of  an  old  pagan  procession,  for,  independently  of  the  efiect 
of  distance  in  time,  we  know  so  well  that  'Hhe  idoLis  nothing/'  that 
we  can  put  aside  all  thought  of  the  design  of  the  ceremony,  and  look 
merely  at  the  picture  it  presents.  But  it  is  different  with  the  case 
before  us.  The  virgin  is  a  real  person,  having  a  close  connection 
with  the  records  and  facts  of  Christianity,  and,  therefore,  the 
idolatrous  worship  affects  us  more  closely,  and  its  description 
awakens  feelings  of  disapprobation  and  disgust  instead  of  pleasure. 
Mr.  Westwood  was,  douDtless,  allurecl  into  the  mistake  of  writing 
thus  by  his  love  of  the  picturesque,  but  the  poet  may  find  abundance 
of  that  element  of  art  in  the  scenes  of  nature  and  in  secular  life ;  let 
him  not  approach  the  precincts  of  the  Christian  Temple,  save  with 
high  moral  purpose.  With  the  exception  we  have  indicated,  the 
tendency  of  the  Dook  is  as  satisfactory  as  its  form  is  pleasing. 


Notes  on  the  Late  Expedition  against  the  Russian  Settlements  in 
Eastern  Siberia;  and  of  a  Visit  to  Japan,  and  to  the  Shores  of 
Tartary,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Okhostk,  By  Captain  Bernard 
Whittingham,  Eoyal  Engineers.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 
1856. 

Captain  Whittingham  claims  no  higher  designation  for  this  work 
than  that  of  "  rough  notes,"  deriving  their  chief  interest  from  the 
comparatively  unknown  character  of  the  regions  which  they  describe. 
His  pictures  of  Japan  are  vivid  and  novel,  and  the  information  he 
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giyes  respecting  the  coasts  of  Bussia  bordering  on  the  g^f  of 
j^&rtary  and  the  Northern  Pacific  are  full  of  political,  and  especiallj 
of  commercial  interest.  The  defensive  skill  and  energy  of  the 
[Russians  are  strikingly  represented  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  of 
which  the  following  descnption  of  the  harbour  of  Aian  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen :  '*  It  is  a  shallow  and  narrow  inlet,  broken  by  pro- 
jecting points,  or  rocks,  into  three  small  basins — ^the  exterior  beine  a 
roadstead,  and  the  innermost  only  fit  for  steamers  and  small  vess^a ; 
indeed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  harbour  resembled  more  an  artist's 
study  of  Highland  lake  scenery  than  the  proud  emporium  of  Siberian 
trade,  for  the  defence  of  which  all  the  resources  of  Bussian  engineer- 
ing had  been  lavished !  The  latter  was  represented  by  three  alight 
earthem  batteries  en  hanquette,  which  a  steam  corvette  ought  to  have 
silenced  successively  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  neighbouring 
heights  had  not  been'  occupied ;  and  yet  it  was  before  similar  batte- 
ries constructed  bv  the  Bussian  seamen  of  a  frigate  and  a  transport, 
designed  bv  naval  officers,  and  built 'under  their  superintendence, 
that  the  Allied  squadron  suffered  the  ignominious  repulse  of  Petro- 
paulski !  No  wonder,*'  he  adds,  *'  that  the  Bussians  are  proud !  The 
war  found  the  professions  dedicated  to  war,  ready  for  war;  and 
whether  at  Sebastopol,  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  empire  in  the 
East,  professionsd  talents  and  command  were  found  combined ;  whiht 
Cronstndt  has  defied  menace,  and  Sveabourg  has  only  been  bombarded 
at  a  distance.  Dare  any  English  officer  of  reputation  prophesy  the 
same  of  Gibraltar  or  of  Malta  P  The  enemy  has  taught  us  a  lesaon. 
We  trust  that  professional  bigotry  will  allow  us  to  benefit  by  it." — 
Pp.  136,  137. 


Vagabond  Life  in  Ifeaico,  By  Qttbriel  Fenv,  for  seven  years 
resident  in  that  country.     London :  Blackwood.     1856. 

2.  Mexico  and  its  Religion,  with  Incidents  of  Travel  in  thai  Cknmtry 
during  parts  of  the  years  1851,  52,  53,  54 ;  and  Historical 
Notices  of  Events  connected  with  Places  Visited.  By  Bobert  A. 
Wilson.  With  Illustrations.  London:  Sampson,  Low,  Son 
and  Co.     1856. 

These  two  works  comprise  in  combination  all  that  general  readers 
would  care  to  know  of  Mexico.  The  volume  first-named  presents 
chiefly  the  adventures  of  travel,  and  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
nature  and  society.  It  contains  few  or  no  reflections,  and  is  little 
else  than  a  volume  of  the  lightest  gossip.  The  next  named  work  is 
a  production  of  a  totally  different  class  and  a  much  higher  order  of 
merit.  The  author  is  an  American  gentleman,  and  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  "  American  Party  of  the  United  States."  It  contains  not  a  littib 
carefully  written  history,  and  a  good  deal  of  important  mining  and 
statistical  information.  It  is  written  with  much  care,  in  a  dear  un- 
pretending  style,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  daas  of  lite- 
rature  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Personal  Narrative  of  a   Pilgrimage  to   EUMedinah  and  JTeccah, 
Vol.  Ill,     By  Eichard  F.  Burton.     London :  Longmans.     1856. 

This  third  and  final  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  elaborate  work  has  suc- 
ceeded its  predecessors  at  some  little  interval.  It  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  a  description  of  Meccah,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of 
curious  information  as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Arabs.  Still 
we  seem,  in  perusing  its  pages,  to  be  toiling  over  a  sandy  desert. 
There  is  a  sense  of  dreary  flatness  and  monotony  in  the  manners, 
superstitions,  and  follies  of  the  people ;  and  we  feel  tempted  to  ask 
ourselves  why  so  much  labour  and  expense  have  been  bestowed  on  a 
work  devoted  to  a  subject  so  little  instructive.  The  maps  and  pic- 
torial illustrations  are  very  well  executed,  and  a  copious  and  minute 
index  of  the  contents  of  the  threo  volumes  forms  the  conclusion. 


Jlfbiffo  d  t\t  Pon% 


Pabliament  was  opeiocd  Br  Heb  Majesty  nr  psBsoir,  oir  the 
dlsT  OT  Januaby,  and  rarely  has  such  an  event  been  looked  forward 
to  with  more  universal  interest,  or  a  royal  speech  anticipated  with 
more  curiosity  and  impatience.  The  subject  of  peace  or  war,  to 
which  this  anxiety  was  mainly  directed,  is  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  '^  Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
arms  of  the  Allies  have  achieved  a  signal  and  important  success. 
Sebastopol,  the  great  stronghold  of  Bussia  in  the  Black  Sea,  has 
yielded  to  the  persevering  constancy  and  to  the  daring  bravery  of 
the  allied  forces.  The  naval  and  military  preparations  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  have  necessarily  occupied  my  serious  attention ;  but  whjle 
determined  to  omit  no  effort  which  could  give  vigour  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to  decline  any  over- 
tures which  might  reasonably  afford  a  prospect  of  a  sale  and  honour- 
able peace.  Accordingly,  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  lately  offered 
to  myself  and  my  august  ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  employ 
his  good  offices  with  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  with  a  view  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  at  issue 
between  the  contending  powers,  I  consented,  in  concert  with  my 
Allies,  to  accept  the  offer  thus  made,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you  that  certain  conditions  have  been  agreed  upon,  which  I 
hope  may  prove  the  foundation  of  a  general  treaty  of  peace.  Nego- 
tiations for  such  a  treaty  will  shortly  be  opened  at  Paris.  In  con- 
eluding  those  negotiations  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken ;  and  I  shall  deem  it  right 
in  no  degree  to  relax  my  naval  and  military  preparations  until  a 
satisfactory  treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been  concluded."  In  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  opposition,  by  common  consent,  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  abstained  from  embarrassing  the  Government 
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,  .with  any  inquiries  to  which  iu  so  critical  a  position  of  public  affairs  it 
would  have  oeen  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  have  replied. 
Sincft  then  the  public  mind  has  been  fluctuating  between  hope  and  fear 
until  the  appointment  of  a  conference  at  Paris  between  plenipotentiiuy 
delegates  from^France,  England,  Austria, Russia,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia, 
has  inclined  the  balance  of  public  expectation  to  peace.    The  confe- 
rence met  for  the  first  time  on  the  25th  ;  Englana  being  represented 
by  Lords  Clarendon  and  Cowley,  and  Eussia,  very  appropriately,  by 
Baron  Brunow,   who,  as  Kussian  minister  at  our  court,  waa  very 
generally  respected.     The  first  cheering  intelligence  from  Paris  was 
that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between  the  belligerent  forces, 
extending  to  tlie  31st  of  March,  an  announcement  which  raised  the 
funds,  thus  increasing  the  confident  tone  which  they  had  previously 
indicated  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  loan  called  for  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  announcement  by  that  minister 
that  the  said  loan  of  five  millions  will  clear  oft*  every  requirement  of 
the  financial  year  now  about  to  close,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half.     In  the  state  of  unavoidable  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails up  to  this  moment  as  to  whether  we  are  again  to  be  the  victims 
of  the  trickery  of  Eussia,  and  the  equally  contemptible  connivance  of 
Austria,   it  is  reassuring  to  read  such  statements  as  the  following 
from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times :  "  I  was  informed  this 
afternoon,  by  a  person  whose  authority  I  have  little  reason  to  ques- 
tion, and  who  could  hardly  be  deceived  on  so  important  a  subject, 
that  the  point  which  was  expected  to  present  the  greatest  difficulty 
during  the  conferences,  namely,  that  of  Nicolaieff*,  has  been  given 
up  by  Eussia.     If  this  be  confirmed,  J  see  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace.     Indeed,  a  diplomatist,  who  is  Eussiau,  if  not  by  birth 
at  least  by  feeling,  said  last  night  that  nothing  was  more  certam  than 
that  peace  would  be  the  issue  of  the  conferences,  and  that  the  con- 
ferences themselves  were  little  more  than  matter  of  form.    That  such 
a  result  is  owing  to  the  union  and  identity  of  views  between  France 
and  England  there   can   be  little   doubt.     The  fact  which  I  have 
already  announced  of  the  satisfactory  iuten'iew  of  the  English  pleni- 
potentiary with  the  Emperor  on  Sunday  night  is  confirmed  in  another 
quarter  not  too  apt  to  credit  anything  favourable  to  such  an  alliance. 
On  that  occasion  it  is  stated  that  the  Emperor  declared  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  him;  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumours 
which  attributed  to  him  a  leaning  to  any  other  power ;  that  to  the 
alliance  with  England  he  should  adhere  throughout ;  that  this  would 
be  made  apparent  at  the  conferences  by  his  not  abandoning  for  an 
instant  the  line  of  policy  they  had  traced  out  together,  and  which 
they  would  follow  up  to  the  last ;  and  that  the  position  assumed  with 
respect  to  Eussia  should  be  maintained  as  firmly  by  him  as  by  Eng- 
land." 

The  motion  op  Mb.  Lowe  iw  a  committee  of  the  whole  Hoitsb, 
TO  coN8iD£E  THE  LOCAL  DUES  UPON  SHIPPING,  has  ncarljr  in  the 
issue  cost  the  Government  their  tenure  of  office.  The  motion  was 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  passing  tolls,  and  the 
regulation  of  local  dues  upon  shipping.     The  proposed  measure. 
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« 

first  introduced  on  the  5th,  has  excited  the  most  vehement  opposi- 
tion, not  only  from  the  conservative  party,  to  whom  the  grossest 
abuses  are  as  nothing,  if  they  are  sheltered  behind  the  vested 
interests  of  corporations,  but  also  by  those  members  of  parliament 
who  have  any  local  or  political  connexion  with  the  ports  of  {the 
realm.  The  former  were  led  by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  although  that 
gentleman,  when  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  in  1&52,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  his  place  in  Parliament :  "  It  seems  to  us  inde- 
fensible that,  when  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition  is 
established,  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country  should  be  paying  a 
tax,  not  for  the  lights  supplied  for  their  benefit  (because  for  them 
they  pay  sufiicientTy),but  in  order  that  improvident  grants  of  former 
sovereigns  and  parliaments  should  be  counteracted  by  a  peculiar  tax 
raised  from  them,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  get  no  return  what- 
ever. We  think,  also,  that  all  that  which  is  levied  from  the  shipping 
interest  under  the  name  of  *  passing  tolls'  is  a  vexation,  a  grievance, 
and  a  burden,  to  which  the  shipping  of  this  country,  under  the 
present  cii'cumstances,  ought  not  to  be  subjected.*'  The  incon- 
sistency of  this  with  Mr.  D' Israeli's  speech  on  the  26th,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  and  alarm,  at  the 
proposed  measure,  and  noisily  declaimed  about  the  spoliation  and 
confiscation  of  corporate  property,  will  astonish  all  who  have  not 
been  close  observers  of  this  gentleman's  strange  political  career. 
The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  taken  on  the  25 tb,  and 
had  the  question  been  then  pressed  to  a  division,  the  Government 
would  unquestionably  have  been  beaten,  and  the  Palmerston  minis- 
try would  by  this  time  have  been  a  matter  of  history.  The  opposi- 
tion was  led  by  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who  moved  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  The  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  on  the  following  evening  Lord  Palmerston  avoided  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  division,  by  obtaining  leave  to  withdraw  the 
motion,  in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  submitted  to  a  select 
committee.  The  subject  therefore,  has  not  finally  dropped.  Duties 
collected  from  the  shipping  and  imports,  as  the  Times  very  justly 
observes,  must,  and  for  the  future  will  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shipowners,  and  the  importers;  they  will  not  be  made  the 
property  of  this  or  that  body  of  men.  As  it  is  too  evident,  from  the 
experience  of  the  past,  that  they  are  not  safe  in  the  present  hands, 
it  is  time  that  they  should  be  collected  and  spent  by  the  servants  of  a 
government  responsible  to  the  whole  of  the  empire.  A  port  necessarily 
belongs  not  to  the  community  gathered  about  it,  but  to  the  empire.  The 
duties  it  collects  are  upon  goods  in  transitu.  They  are  paid  in 
etiect,  by  the  public  at  large ;  it  is  then  an  imperial  question,  and 
the  British  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that  no  local  authorities 
shall  blockade  the  ports  and  entrances  of  this  realm,  and  exact  a 
black  mail  for  their  own  special  uses. 

TuE  Elevation  of  Baron  Parke  to  the  Peebaob  toe  Life 
has  threatened,  and  even  still  threatens,  to  bring  into  serious  collision 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  alleged  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Lords.   The  latter,  as  is  well-known,  is  the  highest  judicial  coiurt  of 
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the  realm,  possessing  the  ultimate  appellant  jurisdiction.    It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  g^eat  body  of  the  peerage  are  obviouslj  unqualified 
for  the  discharge  of  any  such  functions,  and  these  conaequentlj 
devolve  solely  upon  the  law  lords,  that  is,  upon  Lords  Brougham, 
Campbell,  St.  Leonard's,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  first  three  of 
whom  are  on  their  passage  from  three  score  and  ten  to  four  score  yean. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  as  was  justly  observed  by  the  Timet^  that 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  scandal 
and  a  reproach  to  that  noble  body,  and  an  intolerable  oppression  and 
grievance  to  the  public.     Of  our  two  appellate  courts,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  continually  rising,  while 
the  House  of  Lords  has  been  as  constantly  falling  in  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  and  litigants,  till  its  high  appellate  functions  have  Decome  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  very  body  of  which  they  were  once  con- 
sidered the  strength  and  honour.     The  nefi;lect  of  all  judicial  pro- 
priety, the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  the  diversity  of  the  opiniona, 
have  struck  with  astonishment  and  dismay  lawyers  trained  up  in  the 
more  seemly  and  laborious  arena  of  courts,  the  decisions  of  which  it  ia 
the  high  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  overrule.     The  grievance 
has  become  intolerable,  and, — irrespective  of  any  question  of  preroga- 
tive, irrespective  of  the  prejudices  of  the  peers  for  hereditary  nobility, 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  lawyers  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  craft, 
of  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  remedy  without  legislative  action 
this  canker,  which  eats  into  the  very  heart  of  justice,  this  poison, 
which  adulterates  its  sweet  waters  at  their  very  fountain-head,-~will 
be  and  must  be  remedied.     The  principle  of  hereditary  legislation 
has  not  been  mentioned  during  the  long  discussions  of  the  house,  and 
that  for  an  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  admit  of 
any  discussion  at  all,  and  yet  we  find  newly  created  peers,  men  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks,  foremost  in  opposition  to  a  measure  which 
while  it  would  mitigate  this  absurdity,  would  vastly  increase  the  eflSi- 
cieucy  of  the  House  of  Lords, — would  give  to  its  debates  a  weight 
and  consideration  in  the  esteem  of  the  country  which  now  they  do 
not  possess,  while  it  would  secure  our  posterity  from  the  nuisance  of  • 
number  of  needy  peers  with  no  means  of  sustaining  their  rank,  except 
what  may  be  derived  through  their  own  subserviency  and  importuni^ 
from  the  corruption  of  the  minister  of  the  day.     A  motion,  of  which 
notice   has   been  given  by   Earl  Derby,  will  bring  into  discussion 
the  entire  subject  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  although  all  reformatory  movements  in  reference  to  such  bodies 
are  generally  both  commenced  and  carried  on  from  without,  yet  we  hope 
that  the  issue  of  this  movement  will  be  to  transfer  the  functions  of  . 
jurisdiction  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  thus  to  relieve  the  second  estate  of  duties 
which  they  are  alike  incompetent  to  discharge  and  unwilling  to  resign. 
The  motion  of  Lord  Lynd hurst,  declaring  her  lk^ajesty*s  appointment 
unconstitutional,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9^  to  57,  and  a  motion 
of  Lord  Glenelg  to  submit  the  point  to  the  judges  for  their  coUeotifV 
opinion,  was  in  like  manner,  negatived. 

TUE  LONQ-YKXID  QUKSTION  OF  CuUBCU-BATES  bids  fidf,  WO  WOOld 
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hope,  to  be  brought  to  a  settlement  during  the  present 
session,  unless,  indeed,  the  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in 
proposing  and  advocating  remedies  for  the  existing  nuisance  should 
prove  mutually  counter  active.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Packe  (than  whom 
certainly  no  member  of  the  House  could  be  found  less  capable  of 
leading  such  a  movement)  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing 
church-rates,  except  for  certain  specified  purposes,  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  necessary  fittings  of 
parish  churches,  enabling  persons  to  redeem  their  liability  to  church- 
rates,  and  otherwise  amending  the  law  respecting  the  assessment, 
levy,  and  collection  of  the  rate  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  W.  Clay,  who  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  give  greater  dissatisfaction  than  the  existing  law.  Sir 
Chas.  Grey,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  declaied  tnat  it  was 
their  hope  and  intention  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  settlement 
of  the  question,  but  declined  to  give  a  positive  assurance  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  18th.,  Sir  Wm.  Clay's  bill,  endorsed  by  Mr.  Miall  and 
Mr.  Hutt,  was  printed.  Its  provisions  are  as  follow :  It  enacts  the 
total  abolition  of  the  impost  of  church-rates  in  England  and  Wales 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  with  a  proviso  saving  sums  borrowed  on 
church-rates.  The  churchwardens  of  parishes  are,  by  clause  3, 
empowered  to  receive  and  collect  voluntary  contributions  for  the 
purposes  of  the  parish  church,  but  no  disbursement  must  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  auditors,  who  are  to  be  elected  annually  (to 
the  number  of  five),  of  whom  one  will  be  elected  by  the  incumoent, 
and  the  other  four  by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled.  The 
auditors  must  be  owners  or  occupiers  of  pews  in  the  parish  chturch, 
or  adult  male  communicants  at  the  said  church  or  some  chapel  of  ease 
duly  licensed  by  the  bishop,  and  no  auditor  must  be  interested  in 
the  supply  of  materials,  &c.,  for  the  church.  The  auditors  will  meet 
twice  a-year  to  approve  and  allow  the  estimates  and  to  pass  the 
accounts  of  the  churchwardens ;  and  the  latter  are  to  prepare  esti- 
mates of  the  current  expenses.  The  accounts  must  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  Official  disputes  are  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinary. 
Balances  in  hand  are  to  be  given  over  to  succeeding  wardens.  The 
reasons  for  settling  this  question  must  needs  appear  to  be  urgent 
when  the  "  leading  journal,"  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
nonconformist  tendencies,  can  record  such  sentiments  as  these: 
*'  The  Church  of  England  at  this  moment  does  not  possess  any 
extraordinary  amount  of  eloquence ;  it  hardly  professes  to  be  learned  ; 
it  eschews  philosophy,  and  lays  little  claim  to  those  austere  virtues 
which  won  the  reverence  of  a  simpler  age.  It  ought  at  least  to 
exhibit  some  of  that  practical  good  sense  with  which  most  men 
supply  the  want  of  genius,  poetry,  and  romance.  .  .  .  The  real  gist 
of  the  bill  is  the  substitution  of  a  voluntary  collection  for  a  forced 
rate,  and,  though  this  may  seem  to  give  up  the  whole  question  as 
regards  the  church,  yet  we  cannot  help  siispecting  it  will  come  to 
this  in  the  long  run." 

The    Publication   of  the  Eepobt  or   Sib  John    MaoNeil 
AND    Colonel  Tulloch,  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
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management  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  baa  brongbt  to 
light,  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  most  painfiil  and  mortifying 
proofs  of  incapacity,  neglect,  and  general  mismanagement  on  tbe 
part  of  the  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  important  duties  in  the 
first  campaign.  It  is  now  clearly  established  that  our  poor  soldierSy 
now  beneath  the  sods  of  the  Crimea,  were  without  shoes  or  shirts, 
that  they  lay  on  wet  ground,  that  they  were  worn-out  with 
fatigue,  that  the  toil  allotted  them  in  the  siege  was  beyond  human 
power,  that  they  died,  not  from  the  natural  odamities  of  war,  but 
from  causes  all  remediable ;  that  their  leanness  was  from  starvation, 
and  their  dysentery  from  salt  food.  All  this  had  been  declared  es 
parte  by  unprofessional  spectators  on  the  spot  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy;  it  is  now  demonstrated  by  tiie 
copious  evidence  aiid  the  unbiassed  report  which  bear  the  names  of 
Sir  John  MacNeil  and  Colonel  TuDoch.  Sir  John  says,  "The 
deaths,  including  those  at  Scutari  and  elsewhere,  appear  to  amount 
to  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  average  strength  of  the  army  present 
in  the  Crimea  from  the  1st  of  October,  1854,  to  April  SOth,  1856 ; 
and  it  seems  clearly  established  that  this  excessive  mortality  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  anything  peculiarly  unfavourable  in  the  climate,  but 
to  overwork,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  improper  food,  insufficient 
clothing  during  part  of  the  winter,  and  insufficient  shelter  from  in- 
clement weather."  Evidence  equally  strong  is  before  us  as  to  the 
neglect  of  the  horses,  the  roads,  and  every  other  appliance  whidi 
could  conduce  to  the  success  ot  a  campaign.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
frightful  evidence,  the  very  individuals  inculpated  have  been  re- 
warded and  promoted  by  the  Sovereign !  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  a  procedure,  from  whatever  quarters  it  was  initiated, 
would  be  passed  over  unchallenged  by  the  legislature,  or  that  the 
parties  inculpated,  having  seats  in  Parliament,  would  attempt  a  jus* 
tification  of  themselves.  The  publication  of  the  report  has  Drought 
out  Lords  Lucau  and  Cardigan,  who,  in  letters  to  Lord  Granvule, 
have  denied  the  charge,  made  on  evidence,  and  demanded  further 
inquiry.  To  this  the  Government  have,  in  an  evil  hour,  consented, 
and  have  appointed  a  second  commission  of  seven  military  officers 
to  examine  witnesses,  with  a  view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  former.  Upon  this  Mr.Eoebuck  has  given  notice  of  a 
motion  condemnatory  of  the  Government  in  the  matter,  the  discussion 
of  which  is  fixed  for  the  ii9th.  On  the  26th,  a  further  notice  was  giyen 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  that  on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Boebuck*s 
motion,  he  should  move  the  following  amendment:  ''That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  the  reports  of  Sir  John  MacNeill  and  Colonel 
Tulloch  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
before  they  were  presented  to  Parliament,  whereby  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  have  avoided  the  objectionable  proceeding  of 
appointing  a  commission  to  inquire,  without  equal  or  adeqoafte 
means  of  information,  into  the  conclusions  at  which  another  com- 
mission had  arrived;  and  that  this  house  laments  the  indication 
thus  given  of  a  want  of  concert  between  the  oflices  of  the  SecretsfT 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  cannot  be  in* 
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terrupted  without  serious  injury  to  the  public  service.  It  has  also 
observed,  with  regret,  the  premature  appointmeut  to  posts  of  im- 
portance in  this  country,  while  the  inquiry  of  the  commissioners  was 
still  in  progress,  of  officers  whose  conduct  is  impugned  by  the  said 
reports."  After  two  signal  defeats,  the  one  on  the  Wensleydale 
Peerage  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  on  the  Shipping 
Duties  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons — these  two  motions  senously 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  Palmerston  ministry.  The  seven 
gentlemen  thus  irregularly  appointed,  occupy  no  enviable  position. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  they  are  merely  employed  to  get  the  Horse 
Guards  out  of  a  very  untoward  scrape.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  that  a  close  commission  should  be  summoned 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  proceedings  of  commissioners  who  acted  in  the 
light  of  day.  The  course  of  investigation  to  be  pursued  by  the  new 
board  of  investigation  is  said  on  good  authority  to  be  the  following  : 
The  letters  of  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan,  which  have  alreadv 
been  published,  will  be  laid  before  the  board.  Statements  from  Sir 
Richard  Airey  and  Colonel  Gordon  will  next  be  read.  The  Board 
will  then  proceed  to  the  examination  of  evidence.  Sir  Bichard  Airey 
and  Colonel  Gordon  have  indicated  the  witnesses  they  wish  to  have 
examined.  These  have  already  been  telegraphed  for.  and  will  arrive 
in  this  country  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight — before  the  board  can  be 
ready  to  examine  them.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  any  officers,  or 
others,  now  in  the  Crimea,  whose  evidence  the  board  mav  deem 
calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject  of  investigation, 
will  be  made  forthcoming  with  equal  promptitude. 

The  Public  are  still  looking  tn  vain  fobLobd  JohnBttssell's 
closing  volumes  of  the  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Moore."  They 
were  confidently  expected  in  December  last,  but  as  yet  have  not 
come  before  us.  The  principal  announcements  of  the  Publishers' 
Circular  are  the  foUowmg :  Dr.  Sandwith's  "  Journal  of  the  Siege 
of  Kars  **  has  been  published,  and  the  edition  sold, — a  matter  scarcely 
surprising,  when  the  interest  the  subject  has  afforded  is  considered. 
Among  other  books  of  travel  and  foreign  incident,  we  have  Mr.  C. 
H.  Scott's  "  Danes  and  Swedes,  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Den- 
mark," &c.  ;  "  Diary  of  Travels  in  Three  Quarters  of  the  Globe," 
by  an  Australian  Settler,  2  vols.,  post  8vo. ;  "  Here  and  There  in 
Portugal,"  by  Hugh  Owen,  with  illustrations  after  photographs ; 
*'  The  Court  of  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  the  \  Hon.  W.  G.  C.  Eliot,  post  8vo.,  is  now  ready. — 
In  Hardwick's  "Annual  Biography  for  1856,"  we  have  succinct 
memoirs  of  the  departed  great  durmg  the  last  year ;  and  in  an  entirely 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "  Men  of  the  Times,"  the  biographies 
of  the  living ;  "  The  New  Illustrated  Directory,  or  Men  and  Things 
of  Modern  England,"  4to.  As  a  remarkable  instance  df  the  large 
sale  of  a  pamphlet,  we  perceive  it  stated  in  the  JSxaminer  that  60,000 
copies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caird's  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Queen, 
on  "  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  have  been  sold,  and  that  the  publish- 
ers have  handed  over  £7C>0  to  the  author,  whose  intention,  it  is  added, 
is  to  apply  the  whole  sum  to  the  endowment  of  the  Errol  Female  Indus- 
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trial  School.  "A  new  volume,  constituting  the  26th  edition  of  "  Pope'« 
Yearly  Journal  of  Trade,"  is  now  ready ;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  [more  mtiltifarious  than  its  contents ;  indeed,  as  a 
contribution  to,  or  rather  as  a  repository  of,  commercial  and  statistical 
science,  it  probably  has  no  fellow  in  our  literature;  an  elaborate 
Index  renders  this  immense  collection  of  valuable  facts  ayailable  to 
the  ready  use  of  the  thousands  who  in  such  a  country  as  ours  must 
have  continued  occasion  to  consult  it. 


EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 


The  following  eommmiieation  whicli  tlie  Editor  received  a 
few  days  ago,  and  has  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
readers  of  the  Eclecttic,  djemands  his  warmest  acknowledgmeiita. 
A  more  ample  and  complete  vindication  of  Mr.  Lynch,— of  ike 
writer  of  the  brief  notice  of  "The  Rivulet"  in  the  JanuaiT 
number, — and  of  the  conduct  of  the  Editor,  cannot  be  deeiieoL 
It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Editor,  since  it  was  entirely 
unsought  on  Ins  part,  and  is  signed  by  ministers  of  estate 
lished  repute  in  the  Christian  church  (all,  with  one  exoeptic(n, 
of  the  Congregationalist  body),  to  the  majority  of  whom  ne  ia 
personally  a  total  stranger.  I^ext  to  the  mens  conscia  reeti^  lie 
would, desire  no  better  human  protection  against  the  assaults  of 
opinionated  bigots  and  self -constituted  Defenders  of  the  Faitli, 
who,  to  prove  their  regard  for  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Beiiigt 
violate  one  of  his  plainest  commands,  by  bearing  fcdse  wil- 
ness  against  their  neighbour,  and  insanely  attempt  to  ''eroel 
religion  on  the  ruins  of  morality;"  who,  while  loud  in  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  cbetrines  of  the  Gospel,  prora 
themselves  miserably  deficient  in  those  Christian  virtues  of 
justice  and  charity,  apart  from  which  any  professed  fSedth  in 
the  most  orthodox  creed  is  barren  and  worthless,  "  being  ahne,** 
February  26^,  1856. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 

OuB  attention  bas  been  called  to  a  matter  of  controversy  between 
the  Eclectic  Bevievo  and  the  Morning  Advertiser,  on  the  subject  of  a 
book  of  Christian  Hymns,  recently  published  by  the  Ber.  T.  T. 
Lynch. 

We  are  slow  to  intrude  into  such  controversies,  but  there  appear 
to  us  reasons  which,  in  this  instance,  justify  a  somewhat  mrasoal 
course.  We  have  read  the  reviews,  which  have  thus  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  with  pain  and  shame,  and  feel  called  upon  to 
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our  utter  hatred  of  such  modes  of  dealing  with  either  a  book  or  a 
man.  The  Reviewer  has  invoked  so  solemnly  the  sacred  name  of 
evangelical  truth  to  consecrate  his  criticism,  that  we,  loving  the 
Gospel,  feel  bound  to  enter  our  protest ;  and  one  of  our  number,  Mr. 
Newman  Hall,  having  been  severely  blamed  for  his  public  commen- 
dation of  Mr.  Lynch's  poems,  we,  sharing  his  convictions,  gladly 
place  ourselves  at  his  side. 

In  a  book  of  "  Hymns  for  the  Heart  and  Voice,"  we  did  not  look 
for  didactic  theological  statements,  but  we  found,  in  a  measure  which 
has  greatly  delighted  us,  a  spring  of  fresh  and  earnest  piety,  and  the 
utterance  of  an  experience  eminently  Christian,  and  of  no  ordinary 
complexion  and  range,  with  clear  recognitions  of  the  Work  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

"We  feel  no  call  to  review  the  reviewer  of  the  poems.  "We  content 
ourselves  with  simply  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  the 
review,  the  conclusions  and  judgments  of  the  reviewer,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Lynch  is  personally  referred  to,  are  most  false 
and  unrighteous,  and  that  if  this  is  suffered  to  pass  current  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Christian  reviewing,  then  Christian,  reviewing  will  soon 
become  an  offence  unto  all  good  men. 

Concerning  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  Mr.  Lynch,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  offer  a  judgment.  It  were  to  place  ourselves  and  him  in  a 
false  position,  to  set  up  ourselves  as  his  judges  in  this  matter.  Some 
of  us  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lynch,  and  know  him 
only  by  his  works  ;  most  of  us  know  him  well,  having  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  him  in  close  Christian  intercourse,  and  we 
simply  declare,  that  we  love  him  as  a  Christian  brother,  and  hold  him 
in  high  honour,  as  one  who,  by  severe  and  patient  thought,  has  gained 
a  great  knowledge  and  understanding  of  that  truth  which  is 
hela  in  common  by  all  Evangelical  Churches — "  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.'*  Though  in  our  mode  of  stating  many  things  we  should  pro- 
bably differ  from  him  and  from  each  other,  we  know  that  we  have 
"  one  Lord  and  one  faith."  We  find  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the 
book  under  consideration,  and  cordially  underwrite  your  recommen- 
dation to  your  readers,  to  study  it  and  judge  for  themselves. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  sentiments  of  the  articles  to  which 
we  allude  can  have  any  influence  over  your  subscribers,  but  if  you 
think  that  this  frank  statement  of  a  few  Christian  brethren  can  help 
you  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  true  Christian  Eeviewing,  we, 
believing  that  you  nave  been  most  unjustly  assailed,  place  it  heartily 
at  your  disposal. 
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Art.  I. — Oiamhatt  Passeri — Vitede^  FUt  Soul,  e  Arehit.;  ehehanno 
lavorato  in  Boma  morti  dal  1641,  Jmo  al  1678.     Boma.    1772. 

2.  FUippo  Baldinucci — JVbtizie  de^  Profosaari  del  ditegno  da  Cimahue 

inqu€i,Sfc,    Vol.  VI.    Firenze.    1728.    4to. 

3.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Sosa,    By  Lady  Morgan.     New 

Edition.    London :  David  Biyce,  48,  Paternoster  Bow.    1855. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  lustre  of 
Italian  art  had  begun  to  decline,  and,  with  the  close  of  the 
century,  its  brightness  departed.  But  during  that  last  100 
years  many  eminent  painters  flourished,  as  if  the  arts  were  un- 
willing to  forsake  the  land  which  had  so  long  been  their  home. 
In  the  foremost  rank  of  these  great  masters,  stands  Salvator 
Bosa,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived ;  distinguished,  not  only  by  daring  and  origmal  genius, 
but  by  a  wonderful  versatility  of  Uilent,  which  enaoled  nim  to 
excel  as  actor,  musician,  poet,  and  artist.  His  chequered  and 
romantic  career  has  been  often  described,  and  few  lives  present 
such  varied  and  attractive  materials  to  the  notice  of  the  art- 
historian.  His  story  has  been  recorded  in  the  voluminous  col- 
lections of  Baldinucci,  Passeri,  and  Pascoli ;  and  it  is  from  these 
contemporary  sources  that  subsequent  writers  have  principally 
derived  their  information.  Amongst  his  modem  biographers,  a 
prominent  place  is  due  to  Lady  Morgan.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  her  ladyship  is  somewhat  prone  to  exag^rate  the  genius, 
and  to  palliate  tne  defects  of  her  favourite  pamter,  and  endea- 
vours to  place  him  on  a  loftier  eminence  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
than  even  his  original  and  splendid  talents  entitle  him  to 
occupy ;  but  of  this,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  complain,  since 
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her  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  brilliant  Neapolitan,  has  lent 
a  vigour  and  liveliness  to  her  style,  and  a  vividness  to  her  de- 
scriptions, which  a  colder  and  calmer  historian  would  have 
vaiiily  striven  to  attain.  One  French  writer,  however,  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  ardour  of  Lady  Morgan's  admiration,  or 
the  warmth  of  her  colouring,  den^ong  the  claims  of  her  work  to 
the  title  of  a  biography  in  the  following  sweeping  terms  : — 

''  Parmi  ses  biographes,  nous  ne  comprenons  pas  Ladv  Morgan, 
parceque,  dans  son  dernier  ouvrage,  intitule  *vie  et  siecle  de  S. 
Kosa,'  cette  dame  a  fait  le  roman  plutot  que  Thistoire  de  oe 
peintre."  , 

Poor  Lady  Morgan!  Hard  terms  these;  but  the  censure  is 
only  in  part  deserved,  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  she 
often  seems  to  forget  that  a  picture  must  have  shadows  as  well 
as  lights,  and  too  frequently  attempts  to  extenuate  the  faults 
which  attached  to  the  iine  and  susceptible  organization  of  her 
hero. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Salvator  Rosa,  more  than  350  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  revival  of  painting  by  Cimabue  and  the 
shepherd-boy  of  Vespignano.  It  had  risen  and  increased  with 
a  bright  and  steady  lustre,  till,  at  length,  it  culminated  in 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael ;  from  their  era,  the  light  began 
to  flicker  and  fade,  and,  when  the  greatest  master  of  the 
Venetian  school,  the  illustrious  Titian,  closed  his  long  career  in 
1576,  the  shadows  were  already  beginning  to  gather,  and  the 
long  bright  day  of  art  in  Italy  was  hastening  to  its  close. 
There  was  little  of  boldness  and  originality  among  the  existing 
schools;  mannerists  and  copyists,  tame,  correct,  and  insipid, 
abounded,  whose  works  gave  back  but  a  feeble  reflection  of  the 
genius  of  their  great  predecessors,  and  who  were  more  occupied 
by  petty  jealousies,  or  in  asserting  the  rival  claims  of  their  re- 
spective schools,  than  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  art  of 
painting.  The  founders  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  Bologna,  and 
their  immediate  successors  seemed,  indeed,  for  a  time,  to  restore 
the  splendour  of  the  past;  but  this  was  but  a  transitory  bright- 
ness, for,  with  the  Caracci  and  their  scholars,  the  promise  of 
this  school  expired;  and  Salvator  Rosa  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  Italian  master  whose  works  were  distingmshed 
by  genius  and  originality.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  however, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  decadence  of  Italy,  the  art  of  paint- 
ing was  most  successfully  cidtivated.  The  schools  of  Spain, 
late  in  springing  up,  were  now  fertile  in  great  artists,  and  were 
soon  to  reach  their  highest  development  in  Velasquez,  Alonso 
Cano,  and  Murillo.     France  coidd  claim  as  her  own  Claude 
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Lorraine,  and  Nicholas  Poussiu, -whilst  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands could  boast  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  bom  at  Renella,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Naples,  in  1615,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1673.  During  his 
youth  the  republic  of  art  in  Naples  waa  ruled  by  the  "  Fazzione 
de'  Pittori,"  or  factions  of  the  painters,  which  were  under  the 
domination  of  Guiseppe  Ribera,  better  known  as  Spagnoletto, 
and  of  his  partizans  Correnzio  and  Caracciolo ;  who,  unworthy 
of  their  high  vocation,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  poison  and  the 
dagger  to  gratify  professional  rivalry  or  private  revenge.  The 
followers  of  the  Caracci  were  the  artists  of  whom  they  were 
especially  jealous.  Their  own  excellence  lay  in  an  accurate  and 
powerfid  representation  of  nature,  often  under  repulsive  aspects, 
and  they  envied  or  despised  the  nobler  expression  and  finer 
feeling  evinced  in  the  works  of  the  school  of  [Bologna. 

The  lives  of  manv  of  the  Neapolitan  painters  of  this  stormy 
period  were  fertile  in  incident,  and  full  of  romantic  adventure. 
The  life  of  Garavaggio,  the  founder  of  the  school,  was  unsettled 
and  turbulent;  his  end  most  melancholy.  At  Rome,  he  killed  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  obli^;ea  to  fly  to  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  many  triumphs  ;  but  his  restless  spirit  hurried  him 
to  Malta,  where,  in  recompense  of  his  noble  picture  of  the  grand 
master,  he  received  a  superb  gold  chain  and  the  knightly  cross. 
His  pugnacity,  however,  was  imcontrollable,  and  provoked 
another  duel,  in  which  he  wounded  a  noble  cavalier ;  he  was, 
in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  but  made  his  escape  to 
Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Messina  and  Naples.  At  Naples 
he  got  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  some  soldiers,  was  wounded, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  felucca  boimd  for  Rome. 
He  was  arrested  at  a  little  port  where  the  felucca  anchored; 
and,  when  released,  found  that  she  had  set  sail  with  all  hia 
wealth  on  board.  He  then  traversed  the  burning  sands  under 
a  vertical  sun,  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  and  wandered 
through  the  deserts  of  the  Pontine  mai*shes,  till  he  arrived  at 
Ponte  Ercoli,  where  he  expired  in  1609,  "  a  year"  (says  Bellori) 
''fatal  to  painting,  for  in  that  same  year  also  died  Annibale 
Caracci,  and  Frederico  Zuccaro."  Riberas'  career  was  likewise 
remarkable.  He  long  remained  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
school,  the  favourite  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  the  absoliute  judffe 
and  dictator  in  all  matters  connected  with  art;  but  quarrds 
with  his  wife,  and  the  seduction  of  his  daughter  by  Don  Juan, 
son  of  King  Philip,  exasperated  his  haughty  temper,  and,  in  his 
fiftv-sixth  year,  he  suddenly  disappeared  from  Naples,  and  his 
end  is  yet  involved  in  mystery.  The  life  of  Matia  Preti,  sur- 
named  "  H  cavalier  Calabrese,"  affords  a  third  biography 
abounding  in  strange  adventures  and  ever  varying  circum^» 
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stance.  He  was  descended  &om  an  ancient  family  in  Calabria, 
and  received  the  cross  of  the  knights  of  Malta  from  the  grand 
master  Paul  de  Lascaris;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Malta  in 
consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  he  severely  wounded  his  anta- 
gonist. Spain  afforded  him  a  refiige^  and  he  afterwards  travelled 
in  Italy,  painting  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  At  Borne 
he  again  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  rival  artist,  whom  he 
dangerously  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  then  repaired 
to  Naples,  when  quarantine  had  been  proclaimed  on  account  of 
the  plague,  was  stopped  by  a  sentinel,  on  attempting  to  enter 
the  city,  ran  him  through  the  body,  disarmed  a  companion^  and 
was  at  length  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  was  unknown,  had 
no  passport,  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by 
offering  the  viceroy  to  execute  the  votive  picture  intended  to 
be  placed  on  the  city  gates  by  the  committee  of  the  Sediles. 
His  troubles  and  adventures  were,  however,  not  yet  over,  for  he 
was  nearly  shot  by  a  farmer  whom  he  had  painted  as  one  of  the 
flayers  in  a  picture  of  St.  Bartholomew.  At  length  he  was  re- 
called to  Malta  by  the  grand  master,  and  commissioned  to  adorn 
with  paintings  tne  princijwl  church  in  that  city.  There  he 
spent  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life;  his  stormy  youth  was 
past ;  he  laboured  constantly  in  his  vocation,  and  gave  largely 
to  the  poor ;  was  made  commander  of  Syracuse,  ana  died  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  after  having  survived  seven  grand  masters. 
His  chief  work  is  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence"  in  the 
church  of  the  Borgo. 

The  life  of  Salvator,  also,  abounded  in  that  romance  and 
vicissitude  which  seemed  inseparable  from  the  lives  of  the 
Neapolitan  artists  of  this  period.  His  father  was  Vito  Antonio 
Bosa,  an  architect  and  land  surveyor ;  and  his  mother  GKulia 
Grecca,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  artists.  Both  were 
exceedingly  poor ;  in  their  experience  the  fine  arts  and  star- 
vation were  closely  allied,  and  they  consequently  resolved  that 
their  son  should  not  be  an  artist,  and,  above  all,  that  he  should 
not  be  a  paintor.  The  richest  preferments,  the  greatest  powers 
were  then  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, determined  that  a  churchman  Salvator  should  become.  The 
child,  however,  in  spite  of  his  future  holy  vocation,  proved  a 
perfect  imp  of  mischief,  and  soon  earned  the  name  of  Salva- 
toriello  ;  but,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  subtile  and  brilliant 
organization  of  the  future  paintor  of  "Cataline's  ConspiraCT*' 
displayed  its  germs  in  a  passion  for  music  and  drawing.  Like 
■  his  great  Spanish  contemporary,  Velasquez,  he  covered  every 
scrap  of  paper  he  could  procure  with  rude  representations  of 
whatever  he  saw ;  picturesque  scenery  and  fragments  of  antique 
architecture  attracting  his  childish  attention,  and  showing  thus 
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early  the  dawning  of  that  ffeniufl  which  afterwards  rendered  Iiim 
the  greatest  hmascape  painter  of  Italy.  Ilia  first  inspii-utions 
were  drawn  from  the  magnificent  sccuerj'  of  Pausilippo  and 
Vesuvius;  and^in  spite  of  chiding  and  dlscourjigement,  when 
shut  up  to  do  penance  for  his  wanderings,  he  covered  the  walls 
of  his  father's  dilapidated  mansion  with  drawings  from  the 
scenery  of  his  favourite  haunts,  esccuted  with  burnt  slicks. 
He  was  doomed,  to  expiate  this  fauJ.t  Ly  aUomlauct.'  af  all  the 
services  of  the  great  church  of  the  Certosa,  during  the  season  of 
Lent.  One  day  he  brought  with  him  to  the  church  his  bundle 
of  burnt  sticks,  and  amused  himself  by  drawing  with  these  apoa 
the  blank  spaces  between  the  pillars  of  the  magnificent  cloisters. 
^Vhilst  engaged  in  thissacrilegitiiiB  om]jloyiiii>iit,  thu  priur  and 
procuratore  issued  from  the  choir,  ruady  uimtd  with  siuui-ees, 
with  which,  at  this  season,  it  was  their  duly  to  flog  the  lay 
brothers  of  the  convent,  and  a  tremendous  flagellation,  admi- 
nistered with  most  holy  severity,  was  the  reward  of  young 
Salvator's  devotion  to  the  fine  ai'ts.  IJut  the  love  of  pomting 
was  too  deeply  seated,  too  thoroughly  identified  with  his  whole 
being,  to  h©  thus  scourged  out  of  him.  Ilia  aversion  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  was  in^^noible  ;  and  vain  were  the 
efforts  of  a  devotee  mother,  and  the  schemings  of  a  poor  and 
ambitious  father,  to  alter  the  fixod  bent  of  his  genius.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Collegio  della  Cougregazioiie  Soniasca,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  situated  in  the  older  part  of  Naples.  Here 
he  studied  the  classics  with  enthusiasm  and  soccees,  and  amaased 
that  varied  erudition  displayed  in  his  future  pictures  and  poems. 
When  the  classical  studies,  so  congenial  to  his  fervid  and  ima- 
ginative temperament,  were  completed,  he  was  obliged  to  devote 
himself  to  the  barbarous  scholastic  philosophy,  upon  whose 
quibbles  and  sophisms,  so  many  noble  intellects  have  wasted 
their  energies.  But  to  him,  this  study  was  utterly  distasteful ; 
he  could  not  endure  the  yoke  of  Aristotle  and  Scotus,  nor  that 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers  ;  and  the  result  was  his  expulsion  from  the 
college,  before  he  had  completed  iia  full  curriculum.  He  was 
in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he  thus  abandoned  all  hopes  of  eccle- 
siastical preferment. 

For  some  time  aft«r  his  return  to  the  ruined  casaccia  of  his 
father,  on  the  hill  of  Renella,  Salvator  appears  to  have  devoted 
most  of  his  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  His 
caiizotie  became  the  most  popular  in  Naples ;  he  himself  had  a 
delightful  voice,  which  he  accompanied  on  the  lute, 
"  And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 

That  e'er  ou  starlit  waters  played 

At  midnight  to  Italian  maid." 
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Dr.  Bumey,  wlien  at  Borne  in  1770,  purchased  the  music- 
book  of  Salvator  from  his  grand-daughter,  and  in  his  "  History 
of  Music,"  after  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  historians  of 
Italian  poetry,  though  often  mentioning  Salvator  as  a  satirist, 
seem  to  have  been  igndrant  of  his  lyrical  compositions,  he 
remarks  of  this  book :  "  Other  single  airs  by  Luigi  and  Legrenze, 
the  words  by  Salvator  Rosa,  fill  up  the  volume,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  so  precious  as  the  musical  and  poetical  compositions 
of  Rosa." 

About  this  time  Francesco  Francanzani,  a  talented  yoong 
artist  and  a  scholar  of  Spagnoletto,  married  the  beautiful  but 
portionless  sister  of  Salvator,  whose  first  efforts  as  a  painter  were 
made  in  the  studio  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  manifested 
remarkable  talent  even  in  these  crude  attempts ;  but  his  geniuB 
was  then,  as  it  continued  throughout  life,  too  impetuous  to 
submit  to  any  system  of  rules  or  academical  training.  He 
soon  left  his  relative's  studio  for  the  great  storehouse  of  nature, 
departing  at  dawn  with  the  materials  for  oil  painting,  and 
spending  the  whole  day  in  communion  with  nature.  He  not 
only  sketched  but  coloured  on  the  spot,  and  to  this  early  prac- 
tice he  probably  owed  much  of  the  freshness,  force,  and  truth 
which  his  landscapes  subsequently  displayed. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  for  young  artists  to 
leave  home  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  and  galleries  of  painting.  This  was  termed  making 
their  giro,  Salvator  complied  with  the  ordinary  routine,  but  in 
a  most  extraordinary  way.  Others  might  repair  to  the  schools 
of  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  or  Bologna ;  he  determined  to  be 
the  scholar  of  nature  alone.  He  loved  to  wander  amidst  the 
wilds  of  Calabria,  the  solitudes  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  ruins  of 
Pastum,  or  along  those  winding  shores  where,  by  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  cities  of  Magna 
Grecia.  The  deep  ravines,  the  rugged  rocks,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  dark  woods,  the  ever  varjring  sky,  the  storm-lashed 
sea,  were  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  the  teachers  before  whom 
he  bowed.  He  was  eighteen  when  he  started  on  his  giro,  and 
whilst  engaged  in  studying  amidst  the  moimtains  of  Calabria> 
the  wildest  and  most  elevated  of  the  Apennines,  he  was  captured 
by  banditti,  ^ath  whom  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  acquiring 
that  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  costume  and  manner  of 
life,  which  afterwards  proved  so  useful  to  him. 

Salvator  returned  home  from  his  wanderings  only  to  receive 
the  last  sigh  of  his  father,  and  to  have  the  burden  of  a  helpless 
and  utterly  destitute  family  thrown  entirely  upon  his  shoulaeni. 
lie  was  then  a  youth  imder  twenty,  without  friends,  money,  or 
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interest.  His  portfolio  teemed  with  splendid  sketches,  his  hand 
was  rapid  and  facile,  his  genius  fertile  in  resources ;  but  the 
curse  of  poverty  was  upon  him,  and  he  had  to  labour  all  day  in 
a  miserable  garret,  and  then  to  steal  out  at  nightfall  to  sell  his 
day's  work  to  the  rivenditori  at  their  own  pnces,  in  order  to 
procure  a  morsel  of  bread. 

At  length  his  fine  picture  of  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael,"  exposed 
for  sale  m  the  shop  of  a  dealer,  attracted  the  notice  oi  the 
splendid  and  luxurious  Lanfranco,  who  had  arrived  in  Naples  to 
execute  the  principal  paintings  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
not  only  bought  it,  but  gave  general  orders  to  his  pupils  to  buy 
all  the  pictures  they  could  find  bearing  the  signature  of 
Salvatoriello  ;  and,  when  he  left  for  Rome,  he  took  this  picture 
with  him,  and  it  became  the  principal  ornament  of  his  gallery 
at  La  Vigna.  Lanfi^nco's  applause  brought  Salvator  into 
notice,  but  it  also  roused  against  him  the  envious  and  ruffianly 
mob  of  the  Neapolitan  artists,  who  were  further  exasperated  by 
the  satires  which  he  composed  and  sung  in  answer  to  their 
attacks.  Aniello  Falcone,  however,  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
Kibera,  and  particularly  distinguished  as  a  battle  painter, 
became  his  friend,  opened  to  him  his  own  school,  and  introduced 
him  to  that  of  Spagnoletto  ;  and  &om  their  instruction  and 
example,  Salvator  undoubtedly  derived  great  benefit,  although 
his  love  for  nature  remained  as  intense,  and  his  independence 
and  originality,  both  of  manner  and  thought,  continued  as 
marked,  as  before  his  connexion  with  these  two  distinguished 
artists. 

Wearied  at  last  by  fruitless  struggles  for  fame  and  fortime 
at  Naples,  Salvator  determined  to  repair  to  Rome,  and  set  out 
on  his  journey  thither  in  his  twentieth  year.  Urban  VIII. 
then  wore  the  tiara,  and  Lorenzo  Bernini,  architect,  painter, 
and  sculptor,  was  supreme  in  all  matters  connected  with  art  in 
Rome.  Salvator,  on  his  arrival,  with  his  usual  independence, 
kept  aloof  from  all  the  factions  and  schools  of  art.  He  spent 
days  amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  sketching  the  relics  of 
departed  splendour,  or  wandered  amidst  the  solitude  and  desola- 
tion of  the  Campagna.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  art,  in  which  he  particularly  admired 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian.  Here,  as  at  Naples, 
the  rivenditorij  the  lowest  class  of  dealers,  were  his  only 
customers,  and  he  was  frequently  a  prey  to  the  most  pinching 
poverty.  He  has  commemorated  the  sufferings  of  this  gloomy 
period  in  a  cantata,  a  wild  and  melancholy  composition,  which  is 
given  at  full  length  by  Lady  Morgan.  His  wanderings  and 
hardships  at  Rome  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  malaria,  and 
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he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Naples  to  recruit  his  shattered 
strength  by  the  balm  of  his  native  air. 

On  his  return  to  Naples,  the  cabals  which  had  formerly 
obstructed  his  success,  were  again  organized  against  him,  and 
his  prospects  seemed  darker  than  ever ;  but  better  days  were  in 
store  for  him.      An  old  fellow-student,  who  had  been  made 
major-domo  to  Cardinal  Breanaccia,  invited  Salvator  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Home,  and  offered  an  asylum  in  the  cardinal's 
palace.     Arrived  at  Rome,  hi^  independence  and  impatience  of 
control  a  second  time  obstructed  his  progress.     He  would  not 
enlist  himself  among  the  seguaci,  or  foUowers  of  Andrea  Sacchi, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Nicholas  Poussin,  or  Bernini.  He  studiedmuch 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the  glorious  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo  were  yet  undimmed  by  the  incense  of  centuries.     His 
patron,  the  cardinal,  gave  him  his  first  commission  to  paint  the 
altar-piece  in  the  Chiesa  della  Morte,  at  Viterbo,  of  which  see 
he  was  bishop  ;  and  he  also  employed  him  to  paint  the  freecoes 
of  the  episcopal  palace,   the  only  frescoes  Salvator  ever  exe- 
cuted ;  these  and  some  beautiful  quadretti,  or  oil  paintings  of  a 
cabinet  size,  gradually  increased  the  reputation  oi  their  author 
at   Rome.      He   himself,    however,   was   dissatisfied  with  hie 
dependant  position  in  the  cardinal's  household,  and  after  a  red- 
dance  of  a  year  he  left  him,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
better  received  than  before,  as  the  enmity  of  the  Neapolitan 
artists  was  at  that  period  concentrated  upon  the  luckless  Domeni- 
chino,  whom  thev  persecuted  to  death  or  poisoned.     About  this 
time  he  painted  nis  "  Prometheus  "  and  sent  it  to  be  exhibited 
at  Rome,  where  it  united  the  suffi*ages  of  the  majority  in  its 
favour,  and  this  earnest  of  success,  joined  to  the  representations 
of  his  friends,  induced  Salvator  to  make  another  eftbrt  to  estab- 
lish himself  at  Rome.     The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  however,  like 
too  many  academies  before  and  since,  did  not  regard  merit  as 
the  only  passport  to  membership,  and  refused  to  admit  Salvator 
within  its  rai^. 

The  carnival  of  1639  was  celebrated  shortly  after  his  retum 
to  Rome,  and  the  lighter  accomplishments  of  Salvator  were 
destined  to  achieve  for  him  a  reputation  and  success  .which  his 
daring  and  splendid  &;enius  had  failed  to  obtain.  He  was  an 
admirable*and  graceful  actor  as  well  as  a  charming  musician ;  and 
his  public  appearance,  towards  the  close  of  the  camivaX  BS 
Signor  Formica,  a  Neapolitan  actor,  in  the  character  of  CovieUo^ 
one  of  the  "  Sette  maschere  d'ltalia  "  (Seven  Masques  of  Italy), 
was  received  with  rapturous  and  imiversal  applause.  All  flocked 
round  the  wonderful  actor,  whose  racy  humour,  bitter  satire, 
and  Neapolitan  patois   rendered  his  performance 
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attractive ;  and  their  pleasure  was  equalled  by  their  surprise, 
when  the  raising  of  the  masque  disclosed  the  handsome  features 
of  the  painter  of  the  "  Prometheus."  All  Home  rang  with  his 
fame.     He  became  the  darling  of  society, 

"  Gayest  in  revel,  masque,  or  b&ll. 
He  glittered  through  the  camivaL" 

Private  theatricals  were  then  the  rage  in  Rome,  and  Salvator 
soon  became  the  most  popular  and  distinguished  performer,  far 
outshining  Bernini,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  uniTersal  genius,  had 
opened  a  theatre  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Fouderia  of  the 
Vatican, 

His  success  at  the  carnival  waa  the  turning  point  of  Salvator's 
fortune.  Commissions  began  to  pour  iu  upon  him,  which  his 
wonderful  freedom  of  brudi  and  lacility  ot'  handling,  enabled 
him  U>  execute  with  unusual  rapidily.  Ho  could  tiniah  by 
nightfall  a  cabinet  picture  begun  in  the  morning.  As  a  land- 
scape painter  he  was  compellm  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  great 
contemporaries  Nicholas  and  Gaspar  I'oussiu  and  Claude 
Lorraine,  all  then  resident  at  Kome.  The  progress  of 
the  school  of  the  paesanti  had  been  singulariy  rapid;  for, 
although  landscape  was  cultivated  hy  Titian,  by  the  Caracci 
and  their  pupils,  and  by  some  of  tlie  hightst  names  in  the 
Homaa  school,  it  was  always  subordinated  to  history.  Adam 
KUheimer  was  the  founder  of  the  school,  considered  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  branch  of  painting.  He  was  bom  in  1574, 
and  died  in  1620  ;  and  yet,  only  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
the  Foussina,  Claude,  and  Salvator  earned  landscape  toadegree 
of  excellence,  which  the  practice  and  experience  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  has  enabled  none  of  their  successors  to  surpass. 
The  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  which  beheld  these  illus- 
trious rivals  assembled  at  Rome,  was  deservedly  called  "  H 
secolo   d'oro  dei   Paesanti,"    (The  golden   age    of    landscape 

Sainters.)  Poussia  and  Claude,  for  the  moat  part,  loved  to 
epict  nature  under  a  smiling  and  tranquil  aspect.  The  serene 
heavens  of  the  one,  the  glowing  sunsets  of  the  other,  repre- 
sented her  as  always  beneficent,  and  bounteous,  and  beautiful. 
They  worshipped  nature  in  the  calm ;  Salvator  in  the  storm. 
It  was  reserved  for  his  melancholy  and  fervid  genius  to  depict 
her  clothed  in  gloom,  and  wielding  the  elements  of  wrath  and 
destruction.  Hia  views  of  nature  had  been  modified  by  the 
experience  of  a  childhood  and  youth  embittered  by  poverty  and 
hardships,  and  by  the  neglect  and  opposition  which  had  long 
thwarted  his  onward  progress.  Uls  disposition,  too,  was 
strongly  tinged  with  melancholy  ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  led  him  to 
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prefer  those  scenes  in  whicli  nature  wears  the  garb  of  a  stem 
avenger,  to  those  in  which  she  appears  under  the  aspect  of  a 
kind  and  beneficent  mother.  His  shipwrecked  manners,  and 
travellers  waylaid  by  banditti,  his  trees  shattered  by  thxmder- 
bolts,  his  gloomy  forests,  foaming  torrents,  wild  ravines,  and 
cloud- wrapt  skies,  must  always  excite  wonder  and  admiration 
from  their  terrible  originality  and  truth. 

There  was  one  strikmg  difference  between  Salvator  and  his 
great  rivals,  a  difference  which  told  very  much  in  his  favour 
among  the  Roman  people.  They,  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
painting-rooms,  were  ordinary  and  common-place  individuals, 
whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  as 
a  musician,  poet,  and  actor,  than  as  a  painter.  These  numerous 
claims  to  popularity  produced  their  effect,  and  Salvator  soon 
became  generally  known  and  spoken  of  by  the  populace  as 
"  n  Signor,"  or  "  Nostro  Signer  Salvatore." 

Between  1639  and  1647  he  painted  some  of  his  finest  pictures. 
His  "  Sorceress,"  "  Prodigal  Son,"  "  Purgatory,"  "  Pindar  and 
Pan,"  belong  to  this  period.  He  was  proud  and  sensitive  iipon 
the  subject  of  his  professional  dignity,  and  would  admit  oi  no 
dictation  with  regard  to  the  subject,  or  haggling  about  the  price 
of  his  works.  Of  this  Lady  Morgan  narrates  the  following 
example : 

"A  Eoman  prince,  more  notorious  for  his  pretensions  to  virti^  than 
for  his  liberality  to  artists,  paused  before  one  of  the  landscapes  in 
Salvator' s  gallery,  and  exclaimed, 

'*  *  Salvator,  mio,  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  purchase  this  picture  ; 
tell  me  at  once  the  lowest  price  ?' 

"  *  Two  hundred  scudi,'  replied  Salvator,  carelessly. 

"  *  Two  hundred  scudi !  ohime  !  that  is  a  price,  but  we'll  talk  of  it 
another  time.' 

"  He  then  left,  and  on  his  return  soon  after,  again  inquired  the 
price. 

"  *  Three  hundred  scudi,'  was  the  sullen  reply. 

"  *  Corpo  di  Bacco .''  cried  the  astonished  prince,  *«n»  hurla^  voitra 
Signoma,  you  are  joking !  and  so  addio,  Signer  Eosa.' 

"  Next  day  the  prince  returned  with,  *  Well,  Signor  Amico,  how 
goes  the  market  to-day — have  prices  fallen  ?' 

"  *  Four  hundred  scudi  is  the  price  to-day,'  replied  Salvator.  *  The 
fact  is,  your  excellency  would  not  now  obtain  this  picture  from  me 
at  any  price ;'  and  snatching  the  panel  on  which  it  was  painted 
from  the  wall,  he  broke  it  into  a  hundred  pieces." 

On  another  occasion,  a  singular  contest  of  generosity  took 
place  between  the  painter  and  the  Constable  Colonna,  who  had 
commissioned  from  him  two  great  pictures.    These  Salvator 
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finished  with  much  care,  and  then  sent  them,  without  sayinff 
a  word  about  the  price.  The  constable,  in  return,  transmitted 
him  a  blank  cheque  to  fill  up  with  what  sum  he  chose;  but 
this  was  sent  back  as  it  came.  A  well  filled  purse  of  gold  was 
then  sent;  and  Salvator,  seeing  himself  thus  nobly  repaid, 
painted  two  other  pictures,  but  for  them  the  constable  also  sent 
purses  of  gold ;  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  picture  were  then  painted 
and  dispatched ;  and  for  these  too,  the  constable  paid  in  the 
same  princely  way,  and,  at  last  sent  a  gentleman  bearing  two 
purses  of  gold,  to  wait  on  Salvator,  to  thank  him,  and  to  say, 
that  the  contest  between  them  was  imequal,  and  that  he  owned 
himself  vanquished,  as  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  fill  purses 
with  gold,  as  for  Salvator  to  paint  pictures.  The  artist,  how- 
ever, was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  and 
presented  the  messenger  with  a  beautifid  sea-piece. 

At  this  period,  Naples  was  almost  as  badly  governed  by  the 
Spanish  viceroys  as,  at  present,  by  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand. 
Then,  as  now,  the  people  were  ground  down  by  taxes,  the 
servants  of  the  government  were,  then  as  now,  venal  and  pro- 
fligate, the  internal  administration  oppressive,  and  the  prisons 
full  of  political  offenders.  The  native  nobility  were  systemati- 
cally discountenanced  by  the  Spanish  viceroys,  and  the  flower 
of  the  people  were  sent  to  shed  their  blood  on  a  foreign  soil,  in 
the  endless  wars  waged  by  the  monarchs  of  Spain.  The  vice- 
roys viewed  Naples — ^as  the  Wagner  did  England — ^as  good  only 
for  the  gold  that  it  would  yield ;  and  Capelcatro,  in  his  annals 
states  that  the  Count  Monterey,  during  his  administration  of 
six  years,  had  extorted  45,000,000  of  ducats.  At  his  departure, 
forty  ships  were  required  to  carry  away  his  effects,  and  4,500  pack- 
ages were  filled  with  rich  furniture,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
precious  works  of  art.  The  people  were  ground  to  the  dust  by 
these  intolerable  exactions;  and  the  historians  of  that  time 
inform  us,  that,  when  poor  men  from  the  provinces  came  to  the 
capital,  to  represent  to  the  government  officials,  that  nothing 
remained  to  them  with  which  jto  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  they  received  for  answer  that  they  might  sell  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  pay  the  duties  with 
the  price  of  their  prostitution. 

Fruit,  the  favourite  food  of  the  people,  had  for  a  long  time 
been  exempt  from  taxation,  but  it  also  was  at  last  taxed.  There 
needed  but  this :  popular  exasperation  became  imcontroUable. 
The  fire  that  had  long  smoiddered,  at  length  burst  into  a  blaze. 
The  people  rose  against  their  oppressors,  headed  by  the  fisher- 
man MasanieUo,  and,  at  first,  carried  everything  before  them. 
The  gabelles  on  all  articles  of  food  were  abolished,  and  the 
viceroy  and  his  adherents  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  CasteUo 
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Nuovo*     Salvator  was  not  one  to  stand  tameLy  by,  or  to  luxu- 
riate in    affluence    and    repose  when  bis    countiymen   were 
striving    for    tbeir    liberties.       He   joined  Masaniello;    and 
several  sketches  of  the   fisherman-conspirator   and  his   chief 
associates^  are   to  be   found    amongst   his  etchings.      A  niello 
Falcone,    Salvator's   intimate   Mend,    had    lost  a    pupil  and 
kinsman,  who   had   been  murdered  by  a  Spanish   soldier  in 
open   day ;    the  murderer   was   protected ;    upon   which,   the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  seeing  no  hope  of  justice,  determined 
themselves  to  avenge  his  death.     A  band  was  formed,  headed 
by  Falcone,  and  called  in  allusion  to  the  tragedy,  which  had 
caused  its  formation  ''  La  compagnia  della  morte."     Salvator 
enrolled  himself  in  its  ranks,  and  the  whole  body  offered  their 
services  to  MasanieUo.      When  the  insurrection  was  at  length 
suppressed,  and  Masaniello  assassinated,  Falcone  fled  to  France, 
and  Salvator  took  refuge  in  Rome.     There  he  gave  expression 
to  his  feelings  of  regret  and  disappointment  at  the  ftulure  of 
his  country's  struggle  for  liberty  by  composing  his  noble  poem 
of  "La  Babilonia,"  which,  however,  like   ms  other  literary 
compositions,  is  more  remarkable  for  vigour  and  boldness  of 
thought,  and  for  energy  of  language,  th^m  for  smoothness  and 
elegance  of  diction.     About  this  time  he  also  painted  two  of 
his  most  celebrated  pictures  **L'uinana  Fragility,"  and  "La 
Fortuna."     They  wore  the  i-esnlts  of  much  deep  thought  and 
bitter  experience    of   Ufe,    and    indicated    that  tendency  to 
melancholy    which   often  threw  its   dark  shadow  across   the 
brightness  of  his  career.     "  La  Fragility,"  represents  a  beau- 
tiful female  with  her  hair  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  seated  on 
a  glass  globe;   in  her  arms   is   a  lovely  infant,  whose   twin 
brother  at  her  feet  is  blowing   air  bubbles,  whilst  an   older 
child   is   setting   fire  to   some   flax  twined  round  a   spindle. 
Above  this  group,  hovers  the  grim  and  threatening  figure  of 
Death,  with  this  motto  ^^  Nasci  pcena^  vita  labor y  necesse  mori.^ 
"  La  Fortuna  "  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort) 
is  a  painted  satire.     It  depicts  a  lovely  woman  pouring  from  a 
cornucopia,  a   shower   of  riches,  jewels,  crowns,   mitres,  and 
wealth  of  aU  kinds.     The  candidates  for  these  are  represented 
as  unclean  beasts,  reptiles  or  birds  of  prey,  who,  in  their  efforts 
to  appropriate  the  golden  shower,  have  trampled  under  foot, 
the  symbols  of  genius,  philosophy,  and  liberty.      The  ass  is 
decked  with  orders  ;  the  swine  wears  a  mitre ;  a  fox  has  assumed 
a  cross ;  and  wolves,  tigers,  and  vultures  have  shared  amongst 
themselves  crowns  and  coronets. 

These  two  remarkable  pictures  were  publicly  exhibited,  and 
were  received  with  acclamation  by  the  populace,  who  were  not 
slow  to  apply  the  satire  contained  in  the  latter. 
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"  The  nose  of  one  powerful  ecclesiastic,  the  eye  of  another,  were 
detected  in  the  brutish  physiognomy  of  the  swine,  who  were  tread- 
ing pearls  and  flowers  under  their  feet.  A  cardinal  was  recog- 
nized in  an  ass,  scattering  with  his  hoof  the  laurel  and  myrtle  which 
lay  in  his  path ;  and  in  an  old  goat  reposing  on  roses,  some  there 
were  who  even  fancied  the  infallible  lover  of  Donna  Olympia,  the 
Sultana-queen  of  the  Quirinal." — Lad/y  Morgan^  p.  170. 

The  cry  of  atheism  and  sedition  was  raised  by  his  enemies, 
and,  to  avoid  the  fatal  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  Salvator  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  an  apology  for  his  picture,  in  which  he 
disowned  all  intentions  of  any  personal  application  ;  and,  even 
then,  it  was  only  the  powerfiu  protection  of  Prince  Mario 
Gighi,  the  worthy  descendant  of  Angostino  Gighi  the  Mend  of 
Kaphael,  that  sared  him  from  the  resentment  of  the  powerful 
body,  whose  wrath  he  had  thus  rashly  provoked.  The  persecu- 
tion to  which  he  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  e^diibition 
of  these  pictures,  discouraged  and  imtated  Salvator;  and  he 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of  his  friend  Prince 
Giovanni  Carlo  de  Medici,  to  repair  to  the  court  of  his  brother 
at  Florence.  There  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  an  annual  income  assigned  him  whilst  he  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  court,  besides  a  stipulated  price  for  each  of  his 
pictures.  This  cordial  welcome  and  the  applause  which  every- 
where greeted  him,  restored  the  tone  of  oalvator's  mind ;  he 
rapidly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  vied  with  the  cavaliers  of  the 
court  m  the  number  and  splendour  of  his  entertainments.  He 
instituted  the  academy  of  the  "  Percossi,"  which  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  brifliant  in  Italy.  Its  members  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  guests  and  friends  of  Salvator.  They  were  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  good  cheer,  witty  conversa- 
tion, and  above  all,  private  theatricals,  for  which  Cardinal 
Leopold  de  Medici  lent  his  beautiful  Casino  di  San  Marco. 
The  pieces  produced  were  composed  and  acted  solely  by  the 
academicians ;  Salvator  himself,  and  Messor  Francesco  Maria 
Agli,  a  Bolognese  merchant,  being  the  most  talented  per- 
formers. 

An  interesting  chapter,  in  the  history  of  art  might  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  of  the  friendships  of  great  painters  with 
men  of  distinguished  literary  merit.  The  instances  are  very 
numerous ;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  association  of  their 
different  talents  seems  to  have  proved  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
advantage.  Thus  the  friendship  of  Kaphael  and  Angostino 
Gighi,  of  Titian  and  Ariosto,  of  Tintoretto  and  Aretino,  of 
Salvator  and  Baldinucci,  and  in  our  own  coimtry,  of  Barry  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  Burke,  tend  to  show,  both  the  fre- 
quency of  such  unions,  and  the  mutual  benefits  which  result 
from  them.     At  Florence,  as  at  Home,  Salvator 's  friends  were 
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selected  from  those  most  distinsiiished  for  talents  and  acquire- 
ments.  At  the  memorable  Simposi  which  used  to  K)11ow 
the  performances  of  the  "Percossi,"  Torricelli,  Cayalcante, 
Ricciardi,  Filippo,  Aretino,  Salviati,  Lippi,  Minucci,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  wits  and  savans,  were  wont  to  assemble  round 
the  hospitable  board  of  the -great  Neapolitan.  Amongst  these 
Lorenzo  Lippi,  the  painter-poet,  was  Salvator's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  the  favourite  companion  of  his  walks  in  the  beautiful 
environs  of  Florence.  Lij^i  was  the  author  of  "  H  Maknantile 
racquistato,"  a  mock-heroic  poem,  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the 
feeble  and  mannered  literature,  which,  in  the  seventeenth. 
century,  had  succeeded  the  nervous  prose  of  Machiavelli,  and 
the  fascinating  poetry  of  Ariosto.  Its  success  was  unprece- 
dented, and  it  became  almost  as  much  the  fashion  in  England 
and  France  as  in  Italy. 

It  is  related  of  Salvator,  that,  during  his  residence  at  Florence^ 
he  was  one  day  discovered  by  a  friend  in  the  act  of  playing  on 
a  very  indifferent  harpsichord.  "  How  can  you  keep  such  an 
old  rattletrap  in  the  house,  ?  "  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  it  is  not 
worth  a  single  scudo."  "  Jf ot  worth  a  scudo,  ?  "  rejoined  the 
painter,  **  I  will  bet  you  what  you  please,  that  when  next  you 
behold  it,  it  shall  be  worth  a  thousand.  The  bet  was  accepted  ; 
and  Salvator  forthwith  painted  a  landscape  on  the  lid,  which 
not  only  sold  for  1000  scudi,  but  was  esteemed  one  of  his 
master-pieces.  On  the  end  of  the  instrument  he  also  painted  a 
skull  and  some  music  books.  In  1823  both  these  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution. 

A  handsome  female  domestic,  with  the  title  of  "  gouvemante/' 
was  at  this  period  an  almost  universal  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  unmarried  in  Italy.  The  Pope  himself  had  set  the  fashion, 
by  consigning  the  keeping  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  to  the  fair 
hands  of  Olympia  Aldobrandiui.  Salvator  was  a  faithfid  son  of  the 
church,  and  Donna  Lucrezia  was  a  fine  model :  what  wonder,  then, 
that  he  should  receive  her  into  his  house,  with  the  title  of  "  sua 
gouvemante"?  Lady  Morgan  tells  us  that  he  always  mentioned 
her  in  his  letters  with  respect,  and  that  she  accompanied  him 
in  liis  visits  to  the  villas  of  his  friends,  the  illust^ous  Maffei, 
and  even  to  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable  ecclesiastics.  To 
some  extent,  indeed,  his  letters  bear  out  her  ladyship's  asser- 
tions, and  he  married  Lucrezia  on  his  death-bed ;  bul  of  this 
marriage,  and  of  the  lady,  a  French  biographer  of  Salvator 
gives  the  following  disparaging  account  : 

"  II  cpousa  pendant  cette  maladie,  sa  maitresse,  qui  etoit  une  Flo- 
rentine nomm^e  Lucrezia,  qui  lui  avoit  servi  de  modele,  et  dont  il 
avoit  eu  plusieurs  enfans.  La  repugnance  qu*il  eut  pour  ce  manage, 
fut  extreme ;  cette  femme  qu'il  conuoissoit  depuis  plusieurs  ann^es 
pour  un  mauvais  sujet,  et  de  tres  basse  extraction,  en  avoit  toujourt 
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agi  avec  lui  plus  en  maitresse  qu*en  domestique,  ses  faveurs  partagees 
entre  lui  et  sea  amis,  sans  trop  de  mystere,  la  fit  paroitre  en  ce  mo- 
ment, un  objet  odieux,  et  qui  pouvoit  blesser  las  sentimens  d'honneur 
qui  lui  avoient  toujours  ete  chers.  Enfin  ses  amis  et  son  confesseur 
y  oppos^rent  que  la  religion  pouvoit  leur  inspirer  de  plus  fort ; 
et  Yoyant  que  les  paroles  les  plus  tendres  6toient  sans  effet,  nn  d'eux 
lui  dit  avec  transport :  Signor  Salvatore^  qitesto  vi  canviene  fare  se 
volete  andare  in  Paradiso,  8e  andar  non  si  pub  in  ParadiWy  repondit 
il,  senza  esser  comutOy  converra  farlo. — ^Abr6g6  de  la  vie  des  plus 
fameux  peintres.    A  Paris.     1762.    Tom.  ii. 

After  a  residence  of  nine  years  at  Florence,  Salvator  deter- 
mined on  returning  to  Rome.  His  departure  was  as  triumphant 
as  his  entrance.  Elegies,  sonnets,  and  poetical  adieus  poured 
in  upon  him  from  all  quarters  and  from  the  most  distinguished 
names  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  contributing  to  increase  the 
deep  impressions  of  tenderness  and  regret  with  which  he  always 
looked  back  upon  the  happy  years  he  had  spent  in  the  society  of 
his  Florentine  friends. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Salvator  purchased  a  handsome 
house,  and  furnished  it  magnificently.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Piazza  della  TrinitA  del  Monte,  upon  the  Pineian  Hill,  com- 
manding superb  views  of  the  Capitol,  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
groves  of  the  Quirinal,  the  dome  l)f  St.  Peter's,  and  the  vast, 
but  ruined  palaces  "where  the  Caesars  dwelt,  and  dwell  the 
tuneless  birds  of  night."  Here,  too,  amidst  the  delicious  gardens 
of  the  Villa  de  Medici,  stood,  in  the  open  air,  the  most  glorious 
statues  of  antiquity,  the  Niobe,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Venus  de 
Medici.  It  was  a  fit  abode  for  a  passionate  lover  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  in  art.  Salvator's  house  was  placed  between  the 
dwellings  of  Poussin  and  Claude,  who,  like  himself,  in  the 
bright  warm  evenings  of  Italy,  loved  often  to  contemplate  the 
glorious  landscape  commanded  by  the  Pineian  Moimt. 

The  envy  and  malice  which  had  so  long  and  frequently 
embittered  the  life  of  Salvator  began  to  display  themselves  soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome.  His  genius,  his  success,  his  indepen- 
dence, and 

"  That  sarcastic  levity  of  toDgue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  had  stung." 

had  made  many  enemies,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  slightest  pretext  to  assail  his  principles  and  his  reputation,  and 
these  attacks  galled  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature  to  the  quick. 
He  answered,  and  in  some  degree  silenced  his  accusers,  by  the 
composition  of  his  cutting  and  pungent  satire,  "  L'Invidia."  He 
was  also,  in  some  degree,  compensated  by  the  flattering  circum- 
stance of  his  being  chosen  from  amongst  all  the  painters  of  Rome  to 
execute  a  pictiu*e,  to  be  presented  by  the  Papal  fTuncio  to  Louis 
XTV.    This  was  the  superb  battle-piece  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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Salyator,  at  times,  appears  to  haye  regretted  the  ezoessiye 
warmtli  and  bitterness  into  wliicli  he  had  occasionally  been 
betrayed  in  his  satirical  writings.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Ricciardi,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Pisa,  he  says,  ''  It  is  sufficient  to  tell  you  that  peace  has  been 
utterly  banished  from  my  mind,  on  account  of  those  same 
blessed  satires,  which  ere  I  had  commenced,  I  wish  I  had 
broken  my  neck."  These  satires  are  six  in  number;  the  first 
is  on  music ;  the  second,  on  poetry ;  the  third,  on  painting ; 
the  fourth,  on  war;  "LaBabilonia"isthefifth;  and  "L'lnvidia" 
the  last  of  the  series.  None  of  them  were  published  until  after 
their  author's  death :  a  good  edition  was  brought  out  in  London  in 
1793,  with  an  excellent  biography  prefixed  by  Gioyanni  BaloettL 

In  spite  of  the  immense  prices  which  he  at  this  time  receiyed 
for  his  pictures,  and  of  the  numerous  commissions  that  poured 
in  upon  him,  Salvator's  extravagant  mode  of  life,  and  princely 
liberality  to  his  friends,  efiectually  prevented  him  from  AnnumiTig 
money.  This  extravagance,  which  his  friends  had  long  deplored, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check,  was  at  last  arrested  oy  the 
pointed  satire  of  his  friend  Paolo  Minucci's  cook,  upon  whom 
Salvator  had  bestowed  the  nickname  of  "  II  filosofo  negro."  On 
one  occasion  Salvator  was  defending  his  notorious  extravagance 
on  philosophical  principles,  and  concluded  his  arguments  by 
observing,  "  One  thing  is  certain,  *  II  mio  filosofo  negro,*  that 
in  the  hour  I  have  fooled  away  with  you  I  could  have  earned 
100  scudi."     His  antagonist's  reply  was  ready  and  pointed : 

"  Suppose  your  philosophersbip  lost  your  voice  by  a  cold, your  hand 
by  an  accident,  or  your  leg  oy  a  fall,  Signor  Dio,  what  would 
then  become  of  this  same  philosophy  ?  Where  then  would  be  oup 
famous  Signor  Eosa  ?  Signor  Eosa,  the  improvisatore !  Signer  Bosa, 
the  marv'ellous  painter  1  Signor  Hosa,  the  poet  and  actor !  No, 
marry,  it  would  then  be  Signor  Eosa,  the  cripple !  Signor  Eosa,  the 
pauper !  Signor  Eosa,  the  mendicant !  Santa  Madre !  I  see  him  now 
standing  at  the  porch  of  one  of  our  holy  churches,  with  his  staff  and 
his  poor-box,  stunning  the  good  devotees  as  they  pass,  with  "  caritA, 
Signori  Christiani,  miei ! '  Philosophy  in  sooth !  I  could  never  see 
the  beaut)'  of  that  philosophy  which  leads  to  the  staff  and  poor*  i^hox.** 
— Lady  Morgarty  p,  218. 

Such  was  the  eflect  of  this  lecture  from  the  kitchen-philosopher, 
that  Salvator,  from  that  time,  began  to  retrench  his  extravaganoe, 
to  accumulate  and  economize ;  though  he  was  still  distinguished 
for  frequent  acts  of  generosity  and  benevolence. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1662  he  made  an  excursion  from 
Rome  to  Loretto,  and  his  intense  love  of  nature  is  strongly  dis- 
played by  the  following  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ricci- 
ardi, giving  an  account  of  this  journey  :  "  There  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  savage  wildncss,  and  of  domestic  scenery,  of  plain 
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and  precipice,  such  bs  the  eye  delights  to  wander  over.  I  can 
safely  swear  to  you,  that  the  tints  of  these  mountains  by  far 
exceed  all  I  have  ever  observed  under  your  Tuscan  skies ;  and  as 
for  your  Verueola,  which  I  once  thought  a  dreary  desert,  I  shall 
henceforth  deem  it  a  (air  garden,  in  comparison  with  the  acenei 
I  have  now  explored  in  these  Alpine  solitudes.  0  God !  bow 
often  have  I  sighed  to  possess,  how  oHen  since  called  to  mind 
those  solitaiy  hermitages  which  I  passed  on  my  way !  How 
often  wished  that  fortune  had  reserved  for  me  such  a  destiuy  1 " 
During  this  year  he  exhibited  three  fine  pictures,  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  San  Giovanni  at  Rome  ;  and  in  166<!,  painted  what  be 
himself  called  "  mio  quadro  grande"  "  Catiline's  Conspiracy," 
now  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  at  Florence.  This  is  genersdly  con- 
sidered the  most  impassioned  and  characteristic  of  liis  historical 
paiuttuge,  which,  as  a  class,  are  far  inferior  to  his  landscapes ; 
although,  with  a  strnnge  inconsistency,  he  himself  affected  to 
despise  landscape,  and  piqued  himself  upon  bis  skill  as  a  painter 
of  history,  saying  to  a  cardinal  who  wished  to  see  his  lanc&capes, 
"E  sempre  vani  paese  e  marrinelli,  ed  io  son  pittore  di  cose 
grand!,  dt  figure  eroiche." 

At  the  annual  exhibition  at  Rome,  in  16G8,  many  of  the 
noblest  works  of  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  Carocci,  and 
their  followers  were  collected  together,  and  Salvator  Rosa  wa* 
the  only  living  artist  who  enjoyed  the  glorious  biit  perilous 
distinction  of  being  allowed  to  compete  « illi  tlio  niig;hty  dead. 
He  exhibited  the  "  Triumph  of  St.  Georjji-,"  imd  ■■  iSaul  with  the 
Witch  of  Endor,"  thus,  proving,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
the  mantle  of  their  genius  had  fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
spite  of  this  triumph,  however,  Salvator  was  still  dissatisfied ; 
he  pined  to  be  allowed  to  paint  an  altar-piece,  an  honour  which 
had  long  been  denied  him,  and  which,  when  at  last  accorded, 
transported  him  with  delight.  "  Ring  out  the  bells  I"  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  at  laat,  after  thirty  years'  residence  m 
Rome,  of  hopes  blasted  and  complaints  vainly  reiterated  against 
men  and  gods,  the  occasion  is  accorded  me  of  giving  one  altar- 
piece  to  the  public.  The  Signor  FiUppo  Nerli,  resolved  upon 
vanquishing  the  obstinacy  of  my  destiny,  has  endowed  a  chapel 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  do  Florentini ;  and  in  despite  of 
tlie  stars  themselves,  be  has  determined  that  I  shall  point  the 
altar-piece ! " 

Salvator's  last  great  painting  was  "St,  Turpin,"  finished  in  the 
early  part  of  1670.  In  the  following  year  he  painted  a  series  of 
caricature  portraits — a  favourite  amusement  with  someof  the  great 
Italian  masters :  Caravaggio,  Guido,  and  Domenichino,  had  all 
indulged  in  it.  These  "carkati,"  were  not,  what  we  should  fancy, 
mere  coarse  exaggerations  of  individual  peculiarities  and  defects, 
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but  nature  boldly  and  broadly  drawn  with  its  foibles  lugUy 
coIoured.Hi8  particular  friends,  at  their  own  request,  sat  for  part 
of  this  collection,  and  Salvator  was  finishing  the  series  with  a  por- 
trait of  himself  when  the  pencil  dropped  &om  his  hand,  and  he  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  the  undertaking  with  the  same  spirit 
with  which  he  had  commenced  it.  From  this  period  his  h«d.th 
began  to  decline ;  his  fine  and  susceptible  spirit  had  worn  out 
its  earthly  tenement ;  his  appetite  and  digestion  failed,  he  suf- 
fered from  sleeplessness  and  fever,  and  at  last  a  confirmed  dropsy 
appeared,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Italian  empiric  named 
Dr.  Penna,  terminated  his  life  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1673. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  his  remains  were 
conveyed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli  alle  Terme, 
once  the  great  hall  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian.  Here,  with  head 
and  face  bare,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  funeral  mamificenoe 
which  could  testify  homage  and  respect  to  the  dead,  lay  the 
body  of  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  Italy,  whilst  mourmnff 
crowds  poured  in  to  take  a  last  look  at  him  whom  they  had 
long  known  and  admired  as  "  Nostro  Signer  Salvatore."  He 
was  buried  on  the  following  day  in  a  grave  opened  in  the  beau- 
gtibule  of  the  church — fit  resting  place  for  the  ashee  of 
departed  genius !  His  epitaph  was  composed  by  his  firiend  Paolo 
Oliva,  general  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  his  most  attached  and  demoted 
companion,  Carlo  Rossi,  a  Roman  banker,  dedicated  a  chapel  to 
his  memory,  around  which  he  hung  up  pictures  from  the  pencil 
of  Salvator,  as  the  most  graceful  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  artist. 

Salvator  cannot  be  said  to  have  foimded  any  school,  and  he 
left  behind  him  no  worthy  successor.  Bartolomeo  Torregiani, 
and  Garguioli,  were  his  oest  pupils ;  and  his  most  succeasfid 
imitator  was  the  Cavalier  Fidcnza  of  Rome,  many  of  whose 
landscapes  have  been  purchased,  even  by  distinguished  0(«i- 
noisseuis,  as  originals  of  Salvator. 

By  Lucrezia,  he  had  two  sons ;  and  to  Agosto  who  survived  him, 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  estate.  He  had  accumulated  a  con* 
siderablc  fortune  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and 
his  heir  succeeded  to  15,000  scudi,  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  pictures,  a  quantity  of  rich  furniture,  a  volume  of  original 
designs,  and  the  ilSS.  of  all  his  literary  works. 

Salvator's  versatility,  as  an  artist,  was  very  remarkable.  He 
painted  successfully  history,  genre,  and  landscape ;  but  he  was 
greatest  in  the  last,  especially  in  pictures  of  a  small  sixe,  in 
which  the  foliage,  rocks,  water,  sky  are  handled  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  and  mastery,  and  enlivened  by  the  most  appro- 
priate and  graceful  figures.  His  battle-pieces  are  also  veiy 
effective,  and  his  portraits  excellent.     Some  of  his  histcnrical 
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paintings  are  well  composed,  and  have  great  power  and  expres- 
Bion;  but,  in  others,  according  to  his  Ituliim  bio^raplicrs  iit 
Baldinucci  and  Fasseri,  the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  incorrect, 
the  attitudes  stiff,  and  the  colouring  faulty.  In  the  department 
of  landscape,  however,  he  was  a  true  and  original  geniiis,  the 
only  great  one  to  whom  Italy  has  ever  givrn  birth.  In  that 
sphere,  the  grandeur  and  originality  of  his  conceptions  are 
unrivalled.  He  delighted  in  wild  mountain  scenes,  lonely  defiles, 
dark  forests,  rocky  shores,  juirrow  passes  leading  to  rohber- 
haunta,  trees  rent  by  storms,  or  wasted  by  tiine,  clouds  drifting 
athwart  a  murky  sky,. lurking  banditti,  wandering  soldiers,  and 
forlorn  travellers.  All  that  could  contribute  to  inspire  ideas  of 
grandour,  desolation,  pity,  or  terror  was  at  his  command ;  and 
he  wielded  those  varied  resources  with  the  mastery  of  conscious 
power,  and  the  ease  of  consummate  genius. 

When  we  cast  a  backward  glance  over  the  eventful  life  which 
we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  pourtray,  it  bmois  like  u  picture 
by  Ribera,  or  by  Salvator  Rosa  himself.  The  chiar'oscuro  is 
strongly  marked ;  the  lights  axe  brilliiint,  but  they  are  opposed 
and  contrasted  by  strong  and  deep  shadows.  Proud,  sensitiye, 
melancholy,  and  reflective,  Salvator  h.id  pondered  much  upon 
the  great  mystery  of  existence,  on  t)ic  pi-c-valcnce  of  evil  ami 
crime,  and  on  the  unequal  division,  of  tlic-  gifta  of  fortune.  He 
could  not  but  hold  m  contempt  many  u  mitred  !ibbot,  scarlet 
cardinal,  and  proud  baron,  abusing  wealth  saA  power,  whilst  he, 
the  chosen  son  of  genius,  was  for  many  a  long  and  bitt«r  year, 
steeped  in  povertrr  and  doomed  to  neglect.  He  was  too  proud 
to  dissemble,  too  nery  and  independent  to  conceal  what  he  felt ; 
hence,  his  satires  painted  and  written  ;  hence  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies  and  their  cabals  against  him.  He  was  in  advance  of 
his  age,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  painter ;  as  a  writer,  for  he 
dared  openly  to  express  what  others  only  felt,  a  hatred  of  tyranny, , 
of  abuse  of  power  and  patrmiage,  of  pretentious  mediocrity,  of 
servile  imitation.  As  a  painter,  in  an  age  of  copyists  and 
mannerists,  he  struck  out  for  himself  a-  new  path  to  fame  and 
fortune.  JHe  early  freed  himself  from  conventional  trammels; 
and,  original  in  all  things,  undertook  to  represent  what  none 
had  ever  depicted  before,  the  terrible  sublimity  of  nature.  Whilst 
most  of  the  artists  of  his  time  were  looking  backwards,  satisfied 
with  what  hod  been  done,  and  pleased  with  an  imperfect  imita- 
tion of  the  illuBtrious  dead,  he  looked  onwards,  and  strove  to 
make  for  himself  a  position  and  a  destiny.  He  succeeded ;  and, 
in  spito  of  many  faults  and  failings,  has  tnmsmitted  to  posterity 
the  bright  remembrance  of  an  original  and  independent  career, 
in  the  midst  of  an  age  of  feebleness  and  servility. 

3  A  3 
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Art.  II. — The  Truth  of  the  Evangelical  Mistory  of  our  Li>rd  Jemu 
Christy  proved  in  opposition  to  I>r.  D.  F.  Strauss,  the  Chief  qf 
Modern  Disbelievers  in  Revelation.  By  William  G-Ulespie,  author 
of  "  The  Necessary  Existence  of  God."     Edinburgh.    1856. 

2.  Christ  and  other  Masters  ;  an  Historical  Inqtdry  into  Mome  qf  ike 
Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the 
Beligious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World,  By  Charles  Hardwick, 
A.M.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  Divinity  Lecturer  at 
King's  College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  *the  TJniyersity  of 
Cambridge.     Part  I.     Cambridge.     1855. 

Of  all  subjects  the  most  interesting  and -important  is  that  which 
concerns  the  exposition  and  defence  of  Christian  truth.  The 
holy  religion  which  we  profess  is  not  only  identified  with  oup 
deepest  personal  convictions  and  our  brightest  hopes,  but  it  has 
given  its  peculiar  direction  and  tone  to  the  family,  the  social,  and 
political  life  of  mankind.  Not  confined  to  the  speculatioiis 
of  the  initiated,  or  the  laborious  researches  of  the  learned, 
it  has  stepped  forth  into  the  world,  and  everywhere  associated 
itself  with,  and  acted  upon,  every  phase  of  being.  No  longer 
have  we  to  seek  for  it  within  the  hiding-place  of  the  hermit^ 
the  walls  of  the  cloister,  or  the  solitude  of  the  oratory ;  iti 
name  is  inscribed  on  every  institution  ;  literature  is  modined  hw 
it ;  art  boars  its  impress ;  civilization,  liberty,  and  natidnM 
greatness  run  in  its  channels.  In  whatever  direction  we  turn 
we  shall  find  it  before  tls,  as  the  finger-post  which  points  maifr- 
kind  onward  and  upward.  Travels,  researches,  inquiries,  specula- 
tions, even  conquests  and  political  undertakings,  must  be  traced 
to  its  influence  or  viewed  in  its  light.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  highest  problem, — as  the  great  aim  of  men 
must  ever  be  towards  the  realization  of  those  anticipations  and 
deep  necessities  of  which  each  of  us  is  conscious,  and  which  the 
gospel  alone  promises  to  meet.  For  more  than  1800  years,  at 
any  rate,  have  those  whose  minds,  hearts,  and  actions  testified 
to  their  worth,  looked  to  the  "Word  made  flesh,"  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  with  it  their  end  and  use 
in  being.  AVTiat  Christianity  has  consciously  been  to  them,  it 
has  also  unconsciously  been  to  the  world  generally.  In  tnith, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been,  and  stiU  is,  tne  sun  in  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  system  of  mankind.  Perhaps,  if  they 
who  have  so  assiduously  laboured  to  displace  it  &om  its  central 
position,  had  reflected  ttat  with  its  removal  they  would  infallibly 
destroy  the  harmony  of  the  whole  universe,  and  that  alonff 
with  another  luminary  as  the  centre  they  would  require  to  fumiw 
other  planets  also  with  now  laws  and  motions,  they  might  at 
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least  have  paused  to  consider  whether  their  own  lamp  could  have 
taken  the  place  of  God's  sun  in  the  heavens. 

Let  not  the  reader  inisimderatand  us.  We  are  not  adveFae  to 
speculation,  nor  would  we  have  any  man  take  that  on  trust 
which  can  only  he  real  and  active  as  the  result  of  personal 
inquiry.  It  is  personal  conviction,. and  not  tradition,  which  consti- 
tutes the  proper  ground  of  religion.  In  the  attainment  of  this 
we  have  to  pass  through  a  mental,  or  at  any  rate,  a  moral  umteet, 
which  becomes  the  birth  pangs  of  the  new  life>  Aa  in  the  case 
of  the  individual  bo  in  that  of  society  also.  If  Christianity 
makes  progress,  and  showH  itself  as  an  effective  power,  it  meets 
with  and  evokes  hostile  elements,  .which  have  in  turn  to  be  over- 
come. , The  wonder  is  noi  ili^n  rtui^liuiiiiy  is  (i[ij>ii«.>,l  in  overy 
age ;  the  wonder  would  hv  it'  it  wiMld  pnpj,'ics,';  unopposed. 
The  various  forms  of  heutlicuism  wore  not  opposed,  because  they 
did  not  contain  a  principle  of  new  life.  They  must  be  viewed 
as  the  product  and  coneetjueneea  of  the  various  stages  of  society  ; 
not  those  stages  of  aocit'ty  as  eSects  jMv^duced  by  them.  It  has 
been  othorwiae  with  Christianity.  From  the  first  it  appeared  a% 
the  leaven  which  was  to  leaveu  the  whole  lump.  Ileuce,  when- 
ever this  "light  came  into  the  world,"  "the  darkness"  which 
"  comprehended  it  not "  obstructed  its  progress.  The  synagogue 
which  had  entered  on  a  totally  different  direction  fi-om  that  of 
"  the  spirit "  of  the  Old  Testament,  economy,  contended  against 
Christ  with  the  energj'  and  doteruiiiiutinn  of  iiii  institution 
which  struggles  for  continued  e^tistence.  The  systems  of 
heathenism  met  the  gospel  with  that  brute  resistance  which  an 
unreasoning  adherence  to  coarae  materialism  renders  natural  to 
men  generally.  The  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  which  in 
its  various  du-cctions  had  developed  to  its  utmost  limits,  either 
entirely  denied  the  realities  which  the  "  new  religion  "  brought 
to  light,  or  it  mistook  them,  or  else  preferred  the  dim  and 
isolated  rays  which  lit  up  its  consciousness,  to  the  flood  of 
golden  light  which  streamed  down  from  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
In  its  contest  with  this  threefold  opposition,  the  gospel  displayed 
its  peculiar  weapons  ;  it  proved  itself  to  be  spirit,  power,  and 
truth.  But  although  victory  ha&  ever  since  been  on  its  side,  the 
contest  has  never  been  ended  ;  nor  will  this  take  place  till  "  the 
kingdoms  <rf  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Qod." 
The  old  foes  ever  reappear,  with  "  a  new  face,"  and  the  conflict 
still  lasts. 

It  will  readily  be  observed  that  the  threefold  opposition 
which  Christianity  had  at  first  to  encounter  in  the  synagogae, 
in  heathenism,  and  in  philosophy,  is  the  same  ss  that  of  the 
letter  and  foi-m,  of  materialism,  and  of  undirected  speculation  with 
which  we  are,,  unhappily,  bo  faroiUar.     The  opposition  of  the 
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letter  to  the  spirit  has  always  led  not  so  much  to  irreligioii  ~ 
as  to  false  religion.     It  has  not  been  the  parent  df  unbelief^  bat 
of  superstition — it  has  given  rise,  not  to  infidelity  bat  to  heresy. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  say  that  all  heresy  has  sprang  from 
this  adherence  to  the  letter  combined  with  a  correspondinir 
neglect  and  misunderstanding  of  die  spirit.     We  know  that 
there  is  one  family  of  heresies  which  owes  its  origin  rather  to 
speculation,  and  is  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  place  reason  side 
by  side  with  revelation,  and  to  supplement  the  discoveries  of  the 
latter  by  the  inquiries  of  the  former.     But  where  forms  of  error 
are  not  directly  traceable  to  this  refusal  to  submit  absolutely  to 
the  word  of  God  as  such,  they  spring  on  the  other  hand  frcon  a 
dead  formalism,  from  an  apotheosis  of  the  letter  and  of  the  oat- 
ward.     We  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  heresies,  Romanism,  to  illustrate  the  correctness  or  this 
observation.     If  literalism  thus  leads  to  error,  it  is  the  tendenev 
of  the  other  hostile  element  of  materialism  to  obstruct  the  praO' 
ileal  progress  of  the  truth.     It  ever  brings  the  realities  which 
are  seen  and  felt  into  undue  antagonism  with  the  higher  spiritoal 
facts.     It  attaches  an  importance  to  them  which  is  neither  pro- 
portionate to  their  intrinsic  worth  nor  to  their  claims  when 
compared  with  what  is  supersensual.     It  efiers  no  speculative* 
but  a  practical  opposition ;  it  does  not  raise  objections,  bat  it 
acts  as  a  dead  weight  in  the  scale  which  counterbalances  the 
spiritual.     To  it  we  trace  the  disruption  between  faith  and  life* 
between  dogma  and  fact  which  manifests  itself  in  either  of  the 
two  extremes — as  an  exclusive  secularism,  that  denies,  or  else 
subordinates,  the  highest  motives  and  ends ;  and  as  a  one-sided 
religionism  that  more  or  less  degenerates  into  cant,  and  oontents 
itself  with  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  religious  cravings  or  to 
administer  the  balm  of  the  gospel  by  throwing  the  theological 
penny  to  a  starving  outcast.     Parent  of  much  m,  it  was  the  first 
to  make  a  gulph,  at  the  brink  of  which  it- now  stands  wondering* 
but  which  it  cannot  bridge.     It  has  severed  the  spiritual  from 
the  temporal,  and  even  in  its  attempts  at  religion  it  has  only 
given  to  the  world  the  idea  and  term  of  secular;  as  if  to  the 
truly  religious  aught  might  or  could  prove  such.      The  third 
opposing  element  is  found  in   speculation.     Considering  oar 
mental  constitution  and  our  spiritiial  state  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  we 
need  not  wonder  that  unaided  inquiry  will  lead  to  no  adequate 
result.     The  attempt  has  been  made  on  various  occasions  and 
under  various  circumstances.     But,  curiously  enough,  the 
results  have  always  ultimately  been  reached,  however 
the  commencements  of  the  investigation  may  have  appeared. 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  umits  of 
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the  human  understanding  in  various  thinkers  and  at  various 
stages  of  the  world's  history.  These  are  idealism,  scepticism, 
and  pantheism,  according  as  sentiment,  criticism,  or  the  studj 
of  nature  have  been  taken  as  guides  in  the  inquiry.  The  philo- 
sophers of  the  ancient  world,  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
speculators  of  our  own  days,  are  equally  ranged  under  these 
three  designations ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  results  of  their  inquiries, 
however  differently  expressed,  are  the  same  in  substance.  It 
becomes  no  less  true  in  this  as  in  other  departments,  that ''  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  And  as  the  results  of  these 
systems,  so  their  modes  of  opposition  to  Christianity  at  various 
periods  are  also  similar.  We  have  the  idealist  of  old,  who  in  his 
broad  eclecticism  embraced  Jesus  along  with  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  and  Plato ;  but  at  the  same  time  controverted  Chris- 
tianity as  in  itself  occupjring  an  inferior  stand-point,  just  as  our 
modem  eclectics  of  the  school  of  Newman  and  Parker  would  do. 
We  have  the  ancient  sceptics,  who  put  their  sign  of  interroga* 
tion  to  truth  in  general  and  to  every  truth  in  particular,  just  as 
there  are  amongst  us  those  who  would  have  us  navigate  this 
life's  sea  with  only  the  wind  of  natural  laws  and  necessil^  to 
drive  our  vessel  before  it,  without  a  helm  to  steer  it,  a  davlight 
to  cheer  us,  a  starlit  night  to  jraide  us,  or  a  haven  to  receive  us. 
Mankind,  only,  imder  the  inflexible  laws  of  a  universe — ^where 
everything  is  subject  to  a  stem,  unreasoning,  impersonal  neces- 
sity—without a  God,  without  a  heaven,  without  a  Christ,  with- 
out a  bible,  are  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  on  his  spell-bound  ship. 
Twin-sister  of  scepticism,  Pantheism  only  reverses  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  former.  Instead  of  the  formula,  "  There  is  no  truth, 
there  is  no  God ;"  we  have  it,  "  All  is  truth,  and  all  is  God." 
A  consistent  sceptic  must  be  a  wretched  being,  if  the  subterra- 
nean cell  of  his  logic  does  not  admit  a  single  ray  of  light  from 
nature  or  from  Providence.  Not  so  the  pantheist.  To  him  all 
nature  appears  clad  in  divine  beauty — even'where  he  sees  the 
universe  tinged  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  fiivine.  The  moim- 
tains  take  up  the  hymn,  the  valleys  respond  to  it,  the  trees  clap 
their  hands,  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep  reflects  his  image. 
All  that  is — exists,  in  the  truest  sense — ^is  a  ray  of  the  Divine. 
Alas !  that  these  rays  have  no  sun,  and  this  light  no  other  focus 
than  the  mirror  within,  which  must  so  speedily  be  broken.  Yet 
the  pantheist  of  old  and  the  modern  pantheist  are  only  disciples 
in  one  and  the  same  school. 

We  have  dwelt  at  special  length  upon  that  form  of  opposition 
to  the  truth,  which  proceeds  from  unguided,  and  hence,  mis- 
guided speculation,  as  being  the  most  obvious,  and  furnishing  the 
most  direct  attacks  upon  the  gospel-truth.  We  have  indicated 
that  the  varioiis  forms  of  infldelity  were  substantially  the  same. 
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and  that  they  manifested  themselves  in  sinular  iiwmTHy  st 
various  periods.  In  fact,  as  generally,  speculation  described  a 
cycle  in  which,  alternately,  idealism,  scepticism,  and  pantheisBi 
became  the  prominent  points,  so  it  successively  passed  throngli 
various  forms  as  it  directed  its  attacks  to  various  points  in*  tibs 
Christian  system.  It  is  remarkable,  that  here  also,  the  same 
correspondence  between  the  enemies  of  the  truth  of  old  and  its 
modem  opponents ;  may  be  observed.  Once  more  we  have  the 
"  old  enemies  "  if  not  "  with  new  faces,"  yet  with  new  names. 
The  grounds  of  attack  iiuere  of  old,  as  they  are  now,  either  those 
of  general  opposition  to  anjrthing  higher  than  unaided  reason, 
or  dogmatical  antagonism — an  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Bible,  or  critical  antagonism — an  opposition  to  the  facts  of  tho 
Bible.  Necessarily  the  Bible  became  the  common  battle- 
ground ;  and  from  the  days  of  Celsus  to  those  of  Strauss,  the 
same  truths  and  the  same  f icts  have  been  controverted  with 
very  much  the  same  arguments,  and  let  us  gratefully  add  with 
very  much  the  same  results. 

Before  entering  more  particularly  on  this  subject,  let  us  add 
a  few  words  to  distinguish  these  attacks  of  avowed  enemies  from 
the  reverential  and  earnest  inquiries  of  those  who  seek  God,  if 
"  haply  they  may  seek  after  Him,  though  He  is  not  far."  In 
the  one  case  there  is  a  preconceived  system  by  which  everything 
else  is  judged  and  determined,  in  the  other  there  is  earnest 
search  after  truth ;  in  the  one  case  there  is  the  desire  of  de- 
molishing a  hated  religion,  combined  with  a  wish  after  victory ; 
in  the  other,  a  desire  for  personal  conviction,  with  a  readiness 
to  welcome  its  approach,  and,  at  last,  to  abandon  oneself  wholly 
to  its  influence  and  power.  In  the  one  case,  then,  an  attack  is 
meditated ;  in  the  other,  a  search  is  instituted.  We  can,  and  do 
sympathize  with  the  truly  honest  doubter  who  seeks  after  light ; 
we  abhor  and  shrink  from  the  conclusions  of  self-suflBcient 
ignorance  and  superfciality,  which  would  reduce  everything 
to  what  can  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  lay  the  yard-wand 
of  its  mental  wares  to  the  products  of  heaven.  But  how 
gloriously  has  the  Bible  outlived  all  these  attacks !  Indeed,  if 
miracle  bo  requisite  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  none 
greater  can  be  desired  than  that  afforded  by  the  attitude  and 
position  which  the  Bible  has  occupied  in  relation  to  its  various 
opponents.  We  hold  that  it  has  only  suffered  them  to  attempt 
their  attacks.  It  has  not  condescended  to  enter  into  contesi 
with  them ;  it  has  always  towered  so  far  superior.  For  cen- 
turies has  the  ingenuity  of  men  tortured  itself  to  discover, 
either  in  its  pages,  or  in  those  of  nature  or  of  history,  some- 
thing which  might  afford  a  breach  for  an  assault  upon  the 
citadel  of  our  faith.     Let  us  for  a  moment  recall  to  mmd  firom 
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what  various  qaartere  the  attempt  waa  made.  C^^ittphy, 
history,  ethnography,  geology,  philology,  in  tfae  world  of 
science — aatiquarian  researches,  minute  criticism,  analogy,  and 
reaaoning  of  every  kind — such  were  some  of  the  aimouries 
whence  furbished  weapons  were  sought.  Meantimo  the  Bible 
first  silenced,  then  outlived,  and  last  recalled  them  to  life,  but 
now  has  so  many  witnease^  and  champions  in  her  cause.  And 
during  the  time  that  this  contest  was  raging  it  acted  as  it  was 
wont  to  do  in  times  of  peace.  It  opened  its  doctrines  to  the 
inquirer ;  it  dispensed  its  consolationsito  the  needy ;  it  pointed 
out  its  lessons  and  hopes  to  the  pilgrim ;  it  moved  the  wheels  of 
the  world's  great  machinery ;  it  set  the  clock  of  history;  and  still 
it  has  survived,  and  will  survive.  It  has  not  lost  one  tittle  or 
iota  on  its  passage  down  the  stream  of  centuriea;  like  Mosea 
of  old,  its  eye  is  not  grown  dim  nor  its  force  abated. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  nherc  wc  muy  stop  and  look 
around  us.  We  know  that  "ofl'eiiccs  mu&t  needs  come,"  and 
we  are  prepared  for  their  rtappcarancc  at  various  ijuriods,  under 
forms  similar  to  those  of  old.  although  adapted  to  new  circum- 
stances. In  point  of  focti  what  has  of  lato  taken  place  might 
have  been  anticipated.  I'irst  we  had  our  Deists  who  chiefly 
attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  then,  our  £a^iona/iN/s  who 
denied  its /acts.  Follow  these  two  tendencies  to  their  legitimate 
issue,  and  we  reach  the  two  prominent  foniis  of  modern  in- 
fidelity— the  universalism  of  the  Parker  and  Xewman  school, 
and  the  scepticism  of  the  mythical  system  as  represented  by 
Strauss  and  his  followers.  In  truth,  both  Deism  and  Ra- 
tionalism were  shallow,  weak,  affairs ;  they  were  but  children 
who  hud  scarcely  learned  to  walk.  The  Deist  was  a  wretched 
podant,  stiff  in  everything,  who  tried  to  laugh,  but  whose  very 
laugh  was  grim  and  unnatural,  like  the  p[rin  of  a  skeleton.  The 
thorough -paced  Rationalist  was  peculiarly  weak  and  silly. 
Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  believed  a  word  of  aE  his  state* 
ments.  Everybody  knew  that  his  assertions  were  unfounded, 
and,  in  reality,  a  dishonest  attempt  at  getting  rid  of  what  he 
did  not  believe.  Then  came  a  period  of  reaction.  First  light 
waa  dimly  seen,  and,  through  the  portal  of  Mysticism,  men 
entered  the  building  of  truth,  as  their  ancestors  had  done  before 
them,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Deism  and  Rationalism 
both  died.  Friend  and  foe  had  agreed  to  commit  them  to  the 
ground.  The  system  and  the  works  of  men  like  Bretschneider, 
Paulus,  and  others,  will  speedily  become  only  objects  of  his- 
torical curiosity  to  he  perused  by  the  laborious  antiquarian. 
These  men  lived  to  see  that  theirs  was  but  the  shortest  winter- 
day.  Before  they  had  departed  the  stage  on  which  erst  th^ 
had  been  principal  actors,  both  they  and  their  works  wers 
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ridiculed  and  forgotten.  Their  place  was  now  taken  by  the 
representatives  of  a  bold  and  outspoken  negation.  The  Deists 
were  succeeded  by  the  Uniyersalists,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  Rationalists  by  the  Mythists.  It  was  still  the  same  op- 
position to  divine  doctrine  and  divine  fact ;  but  this  time  it  was 
bold  and  unshrinking.  Theodore  Parker,  R.  Mackay,  F.  W. 
Newman,  and  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  Feuerbach — not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others — could  ridicule  as  they  out-distanced 
their  predecessors.  Shall  we  be  much  mistaken,  if  we  predict 
for  them  an  existence  even  more  brief  than  that  of  those  who 
went  before  them?  May  we  not  even  venture  to  express  a 
belief,  that,  in  part,  they  already  belong  to  the  past  P 

There  will  always  be  a  class  of  men  who  will  gladly  listen  to 
inspirations  like  those  of  the  schools  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred.    But,  truth  to  say,  in  this  matter  it  holds  true,  that 
**  Times  change  and  we  with  them."     And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  at  previous  periods,  the  apprehensions  of  some 
were  great.     Perhaps,  not  many  of  our  readers  remember  the 
sensation  (may  we  be  allowed  the  term  P)  which  the  proposals  of 
the  Rationalists  at  first  produced  in  Europe.     We  were  at  last 
to  assist  at  the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  revelation.     Every 
difficulty  was  to  be  solved.     With  certain  limitations,  we  were 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  our  old  creeds  and  our  old  Bibles,  without 
being  disturbed  by  a  single  bold  intruder,  and  yet  we  were  to 
enjoy  a  feast  of  reason  also !     The  out-and-out  believers  in  the 
old  system  were  denounced  as  weak  or  wicked.     Many  of  them 
hid  themselves  abashed,  and  scarce  ventured  to  raise  a  timid  pro- 
test.    Others,  more  bold  in  their  profession,  if  not  more  calm  in 
their  attitude,  dreaded  that  the  last  conflict  had  at  last  arrived, 
and  that  the  approaching  billows  would  well  nigh  overwhelm 
the  church.     But  how  different  did  the  result  prove,  and  how 
speedily  did  the  danger — if  ever  it  might  rightly  claim  that 
name — pass  away.     Another  period  has  now  arrived.     Again, 
have  the  enemies  of  the  truth  boasted  of  great  things  against  the 
sling  and  stone,  and  again  have  some  in  the  camp  of  Israel 
trembled  at  the  appearance,  the  altitude,  and  the  tone  of  the 
modem  giant  who  defied  them.     We  believe,  and  the  result  has 
in  part  already  shown  it,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension. 
It  is  well  known  what  excitement  the  works  of  Strauss,  of  Feuer- 
bach, of  Gfrorer,  and  of  Bruno  Bauer,  produced  on  the  Continent. 
Certain  governments  would  have  interdicted  their  publieatioii 
or  circulation ;  a  large  number  of  the  laity,  who  were  equally 
corrupted,  morally  and  mentally,  hailed  the  assertion  of  what 
they  had  long  in  secret  cherished  as  the  real  explanation  of  the 
gospel.     The  philosophy — ^falsely  so  called — the  criticism,  the 
antiquarian  researches  with  which  the  arguments  of  the  *'  friendi 
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of  lignt,"  as  they  now  called  themselvrp,  were  supported,  give  an 
appearance  of  reality  and  learning  to  their  cause,  which  gratified 
those  who  had  pretences  to  learning,  and  deceived  the  illitorate. 
We  well  remeniber  the  exciteincnt  in  the  literary  and  social 
circles  of  Germany  at  the  time !  (our  own  college-terra  fell 
just  about  the  close  of  that  period  )  Germany  had  long  been 
ripening  for  it.  A  cold,  beartlcss  criticism  had  eaten  at  the 
kernel  of  the  gospel,  and  the  next  generation  threw  away  its 
shell  also.  Poutical  life  had  been  all  but  eiippressed,  and  church 
and  state  were  the  two  giants  that  kept  to  the  ground  the  indig- 
nant nation.  Together  with  an  increasing  moral  laxity,  the 
ntirit-  of  opposition  also  developed.  Aloa  !  that  the  church 
should  ever  have  identified  herself  with  politics  or  political  par- 
ties. She  had  done  so,  and  sad  beyond  expression  were  the 
consequences.  The  church  had  identified  herself  with  the  state. 
With  mock  gravity,  she  pronounced  always  her  "Amen,"  and 
gave  her  bought  blessing  to  what  not  only  the  Word  of  God, 
but  even  the  feelings  of  men,  denounced  eis  infamous.  The  day 
of  reckoning  had  now  come.  As  generally  before  a  revolution, 
it  is  the  parasitical  minister  of  state  who  lulls  first  victim  to 
rifling  popular  indignation,  so  was  it  here.  Everybody  became 
a  "friend  of  light."  Critical  niceties  were  now  discussed  in 
beer-gardens,  instead  of  political  rumours.  The  spirit  of  nega- 
tion seized  the  mass,  and  for  onee,  Protestant  Germany  threat- 
ened to  become  a  scene  of  godless  anarchy  and  wretched  scep- 
ticism. Had  it  been  so  as  the  polJticiuiB  of  that  day  would  have 
had  it — had  the  perusal  of  Strauss'  works  been  forbidden  in 
Prussia,  and  the  state  attempted  to  force  upon  the  people  the 
straight- waistcoat  of  orthodoxy,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  incalculable.  Providentially  it  was  otherwise.  Meander's 
advice  was  taken,  and  everybody  was  allowed  to  read  and  write 
what  be  chose.  Gradually  the  frenzy  abated,  and  men  began 
to  inquire  for  themselves.  It  was  discovered  that  after  all 
Feuerbach's  philosophy  was  very  poor.  We  vividly  remember 
the  impression  made  on  our  minds  when  we  discovered  Feuer- 
bach's uaode  of  solving  the -question  of  "sin,"  and  his  off-hand 
proposal  that  in  the  future  world,  if  such  there  were,  one  man's 
virtues  should  be  reckoned  substitutes  for  the  corre^wnding 
vices  of  his  friend.  We  also  read  Strauss,  and  that  pen  m  haQO. 
Somewhere  amongst  the  MSS.  belonging  to  our  youthfid  period, 
are  the  notes  of  our  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  our  attempts  at 
solution.  But  while  we  wondered  at  what  seemed  to  us,  scone- 
times,  manifest  literary  dishonesty  in  proposing  questions  which 
had  long  been  answered,  and  difficulties  which  only  consisted  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  certain  subjects,  Strauss  and  hia  friends 
seemed  to  us  never  reidly  to  have  &ced  f^  question.     The  whole 
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basis  of  iheir  system  appeared  to  us  a  petitio  prineipii,  vsii  the 
mode  of  argumentation  only  a  cleyer  attempt  at  supporting  a 
groundless  fabric.  There  was  no  earnestness  about  It  all — ^it  wa» 
a  cavilling  at  difficulties,  while  the  main  point  remained  intact, 
or,  as  we  have  above  expressed  it,  towered  far  aloft  above  all 
such  attempts.  Gfrorer  we  only  read  at  a  later  period,  and 
although  we  shoidd  at  all  times  have  been  disgusted  with  his 
flippancy  and  egotism,  it  might  probably  have  proved  a  more 
daiigerous  book  to  one  who  had  not  possessed  sufficient  historical 
material  to  perceive  its  fallacies. 

From  these  writings  we  turned  to  those  of  Neander,  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Olshauscn.  What  a  different  atmosphere 
did  we  now  breathe !  Specially  shall  we  never  lose  the  deep 
and  indelible  impression  which  Neander's  lectures  produced 
upon  our  own  mind  and  heart.  We  know  that  there  are  shallow 
critics  who  will  decry  him,  as  they  will  decry  whatever  their  con- 
tracted minds  cannot  understand  and  their  narrow  souls  cannot 
take  in.  We  know  that  there  were  deficiencies^  and  serious 
deficiencies^  about  Neander.  We  have  felt  them,  and  we  have 
mourned  over  them.  But  if  ever  man  was  useful  in  his  genera- 
tion— if  scientifically  and  spiritually  he  was  an  instrument  for 
good — it  was  the  sainted  father  of  modem  church-history.  He 
had  apprehended  the  broad  features  of  Christianity,  and  his  deep 
soul  reflected  them,  as  did  John's  the  image  of  hia  Master.  He 
loved  the  Lord,  and  he  followed  after  Him  in  godly  sincerity  and 
child-like  simplicity.  It  was  impossible  merely  to  reverence 
Neander — ^you  loved  him.  It  was  impossible  merely  to  be  in- 
structed by  Neander — ^you  were  moved  to  your  inmost  depths 
and  edified  by  him.  You  loved  the  professor,  you  loved  the 
Christian,  you  loved  the  man.  His  very  peculiarities  of  manner, 
odd  and  sometimes  repulsive  in  themselves  as  they  were,  becamo 
dear  to  us.  Once  again,  to  get  rid  of  all  cavillers,  we  do  not 
accept  of  much  of  his  criticism,  we  reject  his  neologian  conces- 
sions, and  did  so  from  the  first.  "  Alagis  anm^a  Veritas,"  say 
we,  with  reference  to  Neander  also.  But  when  we  have  made 
all  these  concessions,  we  feel  that  we  can  claim  for  Neander  a 
place  in  history  such  as  that  which  none  has  occupied  since  the 
days  of  the  Reformers.  We  believe  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
his  teaching  on  his  students,  on  Germany,  and  on  the  Protestant 
world  generally,  were  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  The 
largest  class-room  in  Berlin  was  always  filled  by  an  intelligent 
audience,  which  we  have  sometimes  seen  almost  moved  to  tears 
under  his  simple  and  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  power  of  fiedth 
in  Jesus.  It  were  indeed  impossible  to  determine  whether 
Neander  was  greatest  in  the  class-room  or  in  the  study. 

But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  merely  historiosl 
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part  of  our  subject.  We  shall  immediately  endeayour  to  make 
up  for  our  delay  by  introducing  the  reader  to  tiie  works,  the 
titles  of  which  we  hare  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  But 
before  doing  so  we  are  boimd  to  explain  to  them  why  we  have 
not  referred  to  some  other  forms  of  antagonism  to  gospel-truth 
— more  especially  of  those  prevalent  amongst  ourselves — and  why 
we  have  treated  scepticism  in  a  manner,  which,  to  some,  may  per- 
haps appear  as  not  sufficiently  appreciating  it.  To  the  first  inquiry 
we  reply,  that  after  all,  British  cavils  at  the  text  of  the  If ew 
Testament  are  but  the  puny  o£&pring  of  attempts  such  as  those 
of  Strauss,  and  that  the  necessity  of  consulting  onr  space — ^not 
to  say  the  patience  of  our  readers — has  obliged  us  often  only  to 
indicate  what  might  otherwise  have  been  more  iully  carried  out. 
To  the  second  objection  we  rejoin,  that  to  our  minds  scepticism 
does  not  seem  to  deserve  a  higher  place  than  we  have  assigned 
to  it.  It  is  rather  a  mental  and  moral  degeneracy — a  defect,  an 
abnormity  within,  than  anything  else.  Scepticism  caimot  be 
met  or  overcome  by  arguments — it  only  gives  place  to  a  sense  of 
the  truth  in  its  power.  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  the  weak  and 
tender  sapling,  which  bends  before  every  wind,  but  iri  not  readily 
rooted  up.  The  storm  will  tear  up  the  oak ;  it  will  not  easily 
uproot  the  sapling.  Argument  will  make  impression  on  the 
sceptic,  but  it  will  not  permanentiy  convince  him.  Nothing 
short  of  the  power  of  the  truth  can  effectually  remove  his  sign 
of  interrogation.  We  are  aware  that  great  spiritual  impulses 
have  proceeded  from  a  certain  class  of  sceptics;  not  indeed  the 
out-and-out  sceptics,  to  whom  all  truth  was  matter  of  disbelief, 
or  rather  of  unbelief^  but  from  those  who  felt  it  impossible  to 
receive  some  truths.  We  can,  in  part,  understand  why  their 
influence  had  been  ultimately  for  good  in  the  world.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  world  could  sympathize  more  with  them,  and  by 
avoiding  those  errors  in  the  church,  to  which  it  is  (shall  we 
say  ?)  their  mission  to  call  attention,  they  could  gain  a  more 
ready  admission  for  that  aspect  of  the  truth  which  they  present 
to  the  world.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  church  herself  may 
be  benefited  by  the  bold,  outspoken  language  which  they  hold. 
Their  omissions  may  be  made  up,  their  mistakes  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  what  of  wholesome  truth  or  earnest  words  of  warn- 
ing they  bring  us,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  because  it  is  proffered 
in  a  manner  not  always  agreeable,  or  carried  by  some  beyond  its 
proper  bounds.  Thoroughly  as  we  dissent  from  many  of  those  who 
are  sometimes  denoimced  rather  more  sweepingly  than  is  con- 
sistent with  Christian  truth  and  charity,  we  have  often  felt  that 
their  hard  words  were  almost  necessary  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of 
our  real  state,  of  our  requirements,  if  we  are  to  influence  man- 
kind more  generally,  and  of  our  peculiar  defects  and  dangers* 
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We  will  not  at  present  farther  prosecate  this  subject ;  bat  we 
have  said  enough  to  distinguish  this  class  of — ^what  shall  we 
call  them  ? — protesters  or  doubters,  many  of  whom  are  earnestly 
seeking  after  spiritual  truth,  although  often,  amidst  much 
mental  and  moral  error,  from  the  self-sufficient,  superficial 
scoffers,  whom  our  readers  will  not  think  we  have  too  harshly 
characterized  in  our  above  remarks. 

The  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  at  all  times 
evoked  champions  for  the  truth ;  and,  along  with  new  defences 
against  opponents,  procured  for  the  church  fresh  instructioa 
and  edification.  Of  course  the  line  of  argument  followed  at 
special  times  has  necessarily  been  adapted  to  circumstances. 
We  have  had  direct  and  indirect  refutations  of  infidel  writings, 
on  scientific,  historical,  and  critical  grounds ;  the  external  and 
internal  evidences  for  the  truth  of  our  religion  have  been 
brought  out ;  the  contradictions  and  untenableness  of  the  sys- 
tems of  our  opponents  have  been  demonstrated ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  beauty,  harmony,  consistency,  and  adaptation  of 
the  gospel  displayed.  We  do  not  deny  that  at  times  direct 
argument  on  these  subjects  was,  and  even  still  is,  necessary.  To 
refute  groundless  assertions  is  sometimes  almost  as  absolutely 
rc(}ui8ite  as  to  exhibit  truth.  But,  to  our  minds,  these  modes 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  gospel  do  not  carry  so  much  con- 
viction as  the  more  simple,  but  also  more  telling  argument, 
wielded  by  an  exhibition  of  Bible-truth.  If  we  mistake  not,  it 
was  Kant  who  somewhere  clearly  pointed  out — ^what  indeed 
almost  amounts  to  a  truism — that  to  refute  your  opponent  u 
not  necessarily  to  prove  your  own  cause.  It  may  be  so,  that  Att 
assertions  arc  groundless,  and  yet  you  may  be  wrong.  A  mere 
redudio  ad  absurdum  will  not  carry  solid  conviction.  The 
latter,  wo  believe,  can  only  be  produced  by  an  exhibition  of 
truth.  Hence  it  is,  that  to  our  mind,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a 
(jontroversial  treatise,  is  a  work  like  Neander's  "  Life  of  Jesus,'' 
in  which,  in  answer  to  Strauss,  and  with  continual  attention  to 
)iis  objections,  the  opposite  truth  is  presented  to  the  inquirer 
in  a  picture  of  the  God-man,  as  traced  in  the  gospels.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  false  concessions  and  doctrinal  errors 
wliich  that  work  contains,  it  will  probably  outlive  all  other  re- 
plies  to  Strauss,  and  as  it  has  greatly  modified  the  views  of  that 
writ^^r,  so  it  may  idtimately  probably  outlive  the  work  to  which 
it  had  originally  been  designed  as  a  reply,  just  as  the  answer  of 
( ^rigen  has  outuvcd  the  attack  of  Celsus. 

Side  by  side  with  the  direct  attacks  upon  Bible-truth  and 
Bible-doctrine  wo  have  the  more  indirect,  but  to  our  mind,  more 
dangerous  oi)p()sition  of  those,  who  either  by  depressing  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  to  the  level  of  others,  or  by  attempting  to  elerate 
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the  various  ^ateme  of  the  aticicnt  world  to  its  level,  have  sougLt 
to  shake  our  faith  in  Him  ae  "  tlio  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
Similarities  have  been  construed  iuto  identity,  and  instead  of 
tracing  certain  affinities  to  a  common  origin,  either  of  internal 
necessity  on  the  part  of  all  men,  or  of  religious  traditions  which 
the  heathen  had  in  course  of  time  corrupted  and  perverted,  it  is 
attempted  to  show  that  the  religion  of  Jehovah  is,  after  all, 
only  a  different  form  of  tho  worship  common  to  the  heathen 
world.  With  an  inconsistency,  which,  however,  is  too  eharac- 
teristic  of  these  parties,  it  is  denied  that  mankind  had  a  common 
origin,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  one  of  its  strongest  proofs  in 
these  affinities  of  worship  is  undidy  developed. 

The  two  works  to  which  we  have  called  the  atti>ntion  of  our 
readers,  are  attempts  to  mtot  ihoae  two  kinds  of  argument  on 
the  part  of  our  opponents.  Tlie  one  undertakes  to  refiite  the 
assertions  of  Strauss  and  his  followers  ;  the  other  to  compare  the 
relioion  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  creeds  of  antiquity.  In 
both  cases,  we  have  as  yet  only  the  first  part  of  what  arc  meant 
to  be  more  extensive  works.  Mr.  "William  Gillespie,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  "Necessary  Existence  of  God"  has  entered  the 
lists  against  the  "  Prince  of  German  Neologists,"  as  he  designates 
Strauss.  It  is  not  necessary  hero  to  detail  the  plan  of  Straiiss's 
"  Life  of  Jesus."  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  attempts  to  prove  from 
the  discrepancies  in  the  varicnia  Lvangclista  when  compared  with 
one  another,  and  from  alleged  iTi(^ni)*is{L'iieios  iiith  otlier  ascer- 
tained facts,  that  the  Gospel  iiin-ntfiM,-  is  m.t  wnilliv  of  rredit. 
The  remarkable  circumstance  that  so  many  vritnesses  should 
have  recorded  these  things ;  that  so  many  more  should  have  be- 
lieved  and  suffered  for  them  ;  that  Christianity  sprung  up,  grew, 
and  acted  upon  mankind  as  it  did,  is  simply  accounted  for  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  certain  general  expectationfl  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  which  the  legends  about  Jesus  adopted  them- 
selves, thus  gaining  an  entrance  and  gradually  spreading.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  system  upon  which  Strauss  first  refutes, 
and  then  accounts  for,  me  Go^l  narrative.  The  reader  will, 
on  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  general  question,  and  with- 
out further  entering  on  its  merits,  probablv  agree  with  as  that 
it  would  take  much  more  to  beheve  the  Lypothesis  of  Strauss 
than  the  account  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed,  a  more  unnatural  or 
irrational  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  could 
•carcely  be  conceived.  However,  while  probably  few  persons 
would  receive  Strauss's  theory  as  correct,  some  may  have  felt 
difficulties  ia  consequence  of  hia  att«mpt8  to  exhibit  discre- 
pancies, inconsistencies,  and  even  impoesiDilitiee,  in  the  various 
Gospel  mirrativea.     Mr.  Oillespie  propose*  to  accoont  for  these 
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discrepancies  upon  a  theory  peculiarly  his  own,  at  least  in  its 
systematic  deyelopment.  On  all  hands,  it  is  of  course,  admitted 
that  such  discrepancies  do  exist.  One  Evangelist  records  what 
another  wholly  omits ;  or  else  he  dwells  on  circumstaneeB 
to  which  the  others  scarcely  refer.  These  diversities  in  an 
historical  narrative,  where  it  is  impossible  to  cross-question  the 
witnesses  so  as  to  elicit  their  agreement  on  every  point,  whether 
recorded  by  all  or  not,  are  magnified  or  rather  distorted  by  some 
into  contradictions.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  show  the  fidlacy 
of  this  line  of  argument.  Suppose,  that  four  pupils  of  Hegel  or 
Strauss  had  written  the  life  of  their  teacher,  witnout  consulting 
one  another,  at  different  times,  under  different  circumstances, 
and  for  different  readers,  would  there  be  no  discrepancy  in  their 
narratives  ?  Is  it  possible  that  four  different  minds  can  view 
the  same  events  in  exactly  the  same  light?  AVhat  attracts 
chiefly  the  attention  of  one,  will  it  not  shrink  into  comparative 
unimportance  to  another,  whose  mental  constitution,  present 
circumstances,  or  readers  seem  to  call  for  a  somewhat  different 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  ?  Should  we  in  such  a  case  say 
that  Strauss  or  Hegel  were  pure  myths  ?  The  case  is  even 
stronger,  if  instead  of  biographies  of  Strauss  and  Hegel,  we  sup- 
pose that  four  writers  had  attempted  to  describe  the  rise  and 
meaning  of  the  systems  which  are  identified  with  the  names  of 
those  two  philosophers.  Yet  does  this  scarcely  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  force  of  this  argument  when  apphed  to  the 
narrative  of  the  life  of  the  God-man,  of  His  teaching  and  religion. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  how  differently  it  may  be  viewed  by 
different  minds,  and  how,  indeed,  such  different  presentations  of 
the  same  truth,  imdcr  different  aspects,  were  absolutely  requisite 
for  the  church  and  world.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  any 
way  to  present  an  adequate  picture  except  by  different  writers 
and  from  different  points  of  view.  The  colour  white  does  not 
exist  in  nature ;  if  you  want  to  produce  it,  you  must  combine  all 
the  others. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  one  line  of  argument  as  prosecuted  by 
Strauss,  because  in  the  part  of  his  work  before  us,  Mr.  Gillespie 
only  adverts  to  it.  In  **  APrologomenon  for  future  Harmonizera^'' 
after  the  model  of  Kant's  "  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  kiinf- 
tigen  Metaphysik  "  (Prolegomena  to  every  future  Metaphysics), 
Mr.  Gillespie  repudiates  the  principle  of  former  harmonizera^  of 
dovetailing  the  various  evangelical  narratives  into  any  harmo- 
nious whole.  He  would  neither  **  deny  "  nor  "  softon  the  exist- 
ence of  any  discrepancies ; "  he  accounts  for  them  by  the  different 
designs  which  each  of  the  Evangelists  had  conceived,  and  whichy 
from  first  to  last,  they  keep  steadily  in  view  in  their  narratives. 
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If  Luke  or  Jotn  mention  certain  events  or  circumBtances  whicli 
Matthew  and  Mark  omit,  or  vice  versa,  this  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  fact  that  Luke  and  John,  Matthew  and 
Mark,  had  each  their  syiarate  object  in  writing,  and  adapted 
their  narratives  to  it.  In  chapter  second,  Mr.  Gillespie  states 
and  pxplaina  these  designs,  wlule  the  rest  of  the  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  each  of  the  Evange- 
lists, in  order  to  prove  that  their  design  had  been  correctly 
apprehended.  Before  following  Mr.  Gillespie  into  these  subjects, 
we  cannot  help  even  at  this  stage,  expressing  our  dissent  from 
his  conclusions.  We  allow  that  Qiere  are  discrepancies,  although 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  some  would  have  them.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  these  discrepancies  are  solely  or  even  pri- 
marily due  to  a  difference  in  design.  Ko  doubt  this  forms  an 
element  in  their  e^lanation.  But  each  Gospel  is,  we  bold, 
not  only  designed  for  one  class,  but  for  every  class.  It 
may  suit  the  one  better  than  the  other,  but  each  Gospel  suits 
all.  Besides,  we  cannot  see  bow  the  fact  of  a  difference  of 
design  could  influence  one  Evangelist  in  mentioning  what 
the  other  had  omitted.  All  of  them  wrote  biographies  of  the 
Lord,  and  while  we  can  understand  that  a  difference  of  mental 
constitution  might  have  led  one  to  attach  importance  to  a  circum- 
stance which  another  would  judge  to  be  only  secondary'  (com- 
paratively speaking)  and  hence  perhaps  omit,  wholly  or  in  part, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  omissions  were  designed.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  the  account  of  the  Lord's 
agony  in  the  garden.  Of  all  the  Evangelists  Luke  only  relates 
(ch.  xxii.  43)  that  an  angel  appeared  to  support  the  wrestfing 
Saviour  in  that  hour  of  bitterness.  Fassmg  over  Strauss's 
inference  from  the  circumstance  of  Luke's  solitary  testimony 
that  "  there  is  every  presumption"  against  it,  we  have  the  equally 
startling  announcement  of  Mr,  GKllespie,  that  "  if  you  consider 
what  the  Evangelists  had  in  view,  it  will  appear  (Jtrsl)  that 
Ltifce  alone  could,  consistently  with  his  plan,  relate  such  an  event. 
Mattheic,  Mark,  John,  do  not  relate  such  an  event ;  and  none  of 
them  could,  consistently  with  his  plan,  have  done  otherwise  than 
omit  such  relation,  however  truly  the  event  happened — ^however 
patent  was  his  knowledge  of  me  circumstance,  and  however 
much  it  lay  within  the  sphere  of  each  Evangelist's  knowledge." 
(P.  126.)  Now,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Evangelists  purposely 
omitted  this  or  any  other  important  circumstance.  To  charge 
any  biographer  with  intentional  omissions,  for  designs  of  his 
own — however  laudable  these  designs  might  in  themselves  be — is 
to  impugn  his  character  for  trustworthiness,  and  to  diminish  the 
value  of  his  whole  performance — it  is  to  make  him  partial  rather 
than  truthful,  a  special  pleader  rather  than  an  nistorian.  In 
N.S, — VOL.  XI.  3  b 
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truth,  besides  the  arguments  by  which  we  haye  already  oomtro* 
verted  Mr.  Gillespie's  account  of  the  discrepanciea  in  the  Evan- 
gelists, our  readers  will  perceive  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to 
commit  cac^elf  to  it.  For,  suppose  that  Mr.  (HUeapie'a  view 
were  correct,  the  moment  any  one  could  prove  that  the  design 
of  the  Evangelists  was  either  different  from  that  which  he  main- 
tains, or  that  they  wrote  without  any  such  set  porpoaes  hv  whioii 
to  frame  their  narratives,  the  whole  fabric  would  fisdl  to  the 
groimd,  and  with  aoknowledsed  and  now  unaocoonted  die- 
crepancies,  wc  shoidd  stand  before  our  adversariea  **  gpeechkaa.'' 
In  our  opinion,  these  discrepandes  are  necessary,  and,  bistoiv 
cally,  fully  accoimted  for  by  the  different  mental  oonatitiitioDt 
training,  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  intended  readeia  of  the 
EvangeUsta. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Mr.  Gtillespie  explain  the  various  designs 
of  the  Gospel  writers.  **  The  great  special  object  of  Malthew 
is  to  prove  ....  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  prooused  to  tiie 
Jews  ....  Matthew's  gospel  is  primarily  for  Jews.**  (P.  23.) 
''  The  chief  special  design  of  Mark  is,  to  set  forth  and  mrm 
that  Jesus  was  a  divinely  conmussioned  teacher  ....  Maili'a 
history  was,  therefore,  primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Gentile  i-eaders."  (P.  24.)  *'  Luke's  great  purpose  has  relmtioii 
to  the  development  of  the  humanity  or  human  nature  of  thai 
Jesus  who,  bom  of  Mar^,  had,  however,  been  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (p.  25), — or  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  passage  ■ 
the  development  of  the  maternal  humanity  of  our  LonL'' 
(P.  127.)  ''  John  has  for  his  peculiar  object,  the  exhibition  of 
the  nature,  or  personal  character  of  the  Divine  Logos»  togetlier 
with  his  character  and  offices,  being  incarnate."  (P.  28.)  We 
will  not,  in  the  meantime,  attempt  to  controvert  any  of  these 
statements,  and  add  that  Mr.  Gillespie  seeks  to  establish  theM 
by  a  rel'erenco  first  to  the  '' proems  or  prologues,"  then  to  the 
contents  of  the  various  Gospek.  Accordingly  as  Matthew  wrote 
for  flows,  and  Mark  for  Gentiles,  the  former  frequently,  the 
latter  never,  quotes  an  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  solitary 
case  occurring  in  Mark  xv.  28,  is  declarod  to  be  an  interpolalMi^ 
not  on  account  of  the  evidence  of  MS8.,  versions,  &a,  whioll 
our  author  declares  to  be  '*  in  equilibrium ; "  but  from  the 
general  analogy  of  Mark's  never  othennsc  quoting  froin  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  as  we  are  assured  more  forcibly  than 
elegantly,  *'  may  be  thrown  as  a  make- weight  into  one  soab 
whereby  the  other  scale  will  be  made  to  kidc  the  beam.  Th^ 
make- weight,  in  o'ldition,  will  make  dead- weight  on  the  whole.'' 
(P.  G4.)  Now  V.  hatever  may  be  said  of  the  passage  in  question 
— and  we  rather  incline  towards  the  opinion  oi*  its  being  inter* 
polated — ^we  must  strongly  oib|eot  to  this  mode  of 
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tion ;  indeed,  the  more  so,  when  we  remember  Mark's  general 
appeal  to  the  *'  prophets,'*  (Mark  i.  2.)  Before  pajssinff  we  must 
be  allowed  to  express  a  disappointment « that  Mr.  GiUespie  has 
not  attempted  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament 
quotations  in  Matthew.  Such,  we  believe,  would  have  been 
quito  possible,  and  at  any  rate  proved  much  more  satisfactory 
than  his  sneers  and  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  Germans  and 
others  who  have  adopted  views  different  from  his  own. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  being  chiefly  destined  for  heathens,  con- 
tains a  more  full  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  the  Lord.  And  here  our  author,  by  the  way, 
enters  into  a  rather  curious  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  witch- 
craft, in  the  existence  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  he  evidently 
believes.  In  opposition  to  Bishop  RusseFs  opinion,  who,  "  scep- 
tically repudiating  the  notion  of  the  truth  of  all  magicy  good  or 
bad, — as  became  in  his  shrewd  opinion,  a  right  reverend"  (p.  96), 
and  a  "  living  Cambridge  divine,"  who  in  the  second  volume  of 
"  Kitto's  CyclopaDdia "  (article  Witchcraft)  "  invariably  ffets  at 
the  non-reality,  and  even  the  non-possibility,  of  all  witdicraft, 
modem  and  ancient,  as  far  as  scripture  (not  in  Hing  Jameif 
translation  but)  in  the  original  languages  is  conoemed,"  Mr. 
Gillespie  considers  that  '*  nathless  if  the  Bishop's  faots  be  true 
facts  (with  reference  to  modem  Egyptian  jugglery)  ....  the 
explainer  of  all  the  *' exploits"  and  ''feats"  must  needs  be  a 
signally  skilful  explorer  ....  if  indeed  he  be  not  just  a  won- 
drous adept  in — "  ingenious  legerdemain."  (P.  97.) 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  readers.  We  shall  only  add  one 
or  two  other  objections.  We  cannot  imderstand  why  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie so  stoutly  denies,  on  the  ground  of  a  proposed  new  transla- 
tion of  Luke  i.  1  (rendering  "accomplished"  instead  of  "be- 
lieved "  amongst  us),  that  Luke  was  of  Gentile  extraction,  without 
ever  condescending  to  notice  the  decisive  passage  CoL  iv.  10, 11, 
compared  with  v.  14.  Nor  can  we  agree  to  a  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  ignores  the  manifest  influence  of  Peter  upon 
Mark,  and  of  Paul  upon  Luke.  We  conclude  by  taking  exception 
to  the  style  of  our  author,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  odd  and  sati- 
rical character,  and  to  an  arrangement  which  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  book  to  consist  of  notes,  and  adds  notes  upon  notes 
until  it  is,  sometimes,  really  difficult  to  find  one's  way  in  it. 

If  the  reader  have  thought  us  rather  severe,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  one  ground  of  our  exercising  so  much  of  strict  critical 
justice  (and  we  trust  it  has  only  been  justice)  has  been  the 
indiscriminate  and  ill-judged  attacks  in  which  our  author 
indulges  upon  all  who  differ  from  Imn.  Let  the  reader  decide 
from  the  following  quotations  whether  they  are  appropriate  or 
add  to  the  value  of  his  argument : — 
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tion ;  indeed,  the  more  so,  when  we  remember  Mark's  general 
gf. appeal  to  the  *'  prophets,''  (Mark  i.  2.)  Before  passing  we  must 
^i'.he  allowed  to  express  a  disappointment  >  that  Mr.  GiUespie  has 
^mot  attempted  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament 
,j^  quotations  in  Matthew.  Such,  we  believe,  would  have  been 
y^i  quite  possible,  and  at  any  rate  proved  much  more  satisfactory 
jk  man  his  sneers  and  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  Germans  and 
J^.  others  who  have  adopted  views  different  from  his  own. 
^]  •  The  Gospel  of  Mark  being  chiefly  destined  for  heathens,  con- 
^^  taind  a  more  full  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  miracles 
misperformed  by  the  Lord.  And  here  our  author,  by  the  way, 
.^.  finters  into  a  rather  curious  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  witch- 
^  craft,  in  the  existence  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  he  evidently 
.*  believes.  In  opposition  to  Bishop  RussePs  opinion,  who,  "  scep- 
tioally  repudiating  the  notion  of  the  truth  of  all  magic,  good  or 
-:  bad, — as  became  in  his  shrewd  opinion,  a  right  reverend*'  (p.  96), 
^^  and  a  "  living  Cambridge  divine,"  who  in  the  second  volume  of 
L  "Kitto's  Cyclopaedia"  (article  Witchcraft)  "invariably  ffets  at 
,  tbe  non-reality,  and  even  the  non-possibility,  of  all  witdicraft, 
y  jiiodem  and  ancient,  as  far  as  scripture  (not  in  King  Jameif 
^  translation  but)  in  the  original  languages  is  conoemed,''  Mr. 
J  Gillespie  considers  that  "  nathless  if  the  Bishop's  faots  be  tru^ 
^  fiusts  (with  reference  to  modem  Egyptian  jugglery)  ....  the 
,  e^lamer  of  all  the  "  exploits  "  and  "  feats  "  must  needs  be  a 
.  signally  skilftd  explorer  ....  if  indeed  he  be  not  just  a  won- 
drous adept  in — "  ingenious  legerdemain."  (P.  97.) 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  readers.  We  shall  only  add  one 
or  two  other  objections.  We  cannot  imderstand  why  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie so  stoutly  denies,  on  the  ground  of  a  proposed  new  transla- 
tion of  Luke  i.  1  (rendering  "accomplished"  instead  of  "be- 
lieved "  amongst  us),  that  Luke  was  of  Gentile  extraction,  without 
ever  condescending  to  notice  the  decisive  passage  CoL  iv.  10, 11, 
compared  with  v.  14.  Nor  can  we  agree  to  a  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  ignores  the  manifest  influence  of  Peter  upon 
Mark,  and  of  Paul  upon  Luke.  We  conclude  by  taking  exception 
to  the  style  of  our  author,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  odd  and  sati- 
rical character,  and  to  an  arrangement  which  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  book  to  consist  of  notes,  and  adds  notes  upon  notes 
until  it  is,  sometimes,  really  difficult  to  find  one's  way  in  it. 

If  the  reader  have  thought  us  rather  severe,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  one  ground  of  our  exercising  so  much  of  strict  critical 
justice  (and  we  trust  it  has  only  been  justice)  has  been  the 
indiscriminate  and  ill-judged  attacks  in  which  our  author 
indulges  upon  all  who  differ  from  him.  Let  the  reader  decide 
firom  the  following  quotations  whether  they  are  appropriate  or 
add  to  the  value  of  his  argument : — 
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tion ;  indeed,  the  more  so,  when  we  remember  Mark's  general 
0r.  appeal  to  the  "  prophets,''  (Mark  i.  2.)     Before  passing  we  must 
^.:be  allowed  to  express  a  disappointment  that  Mr.  QiUespie  has 
^rnot  attempted  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament 
,j^  quotations  in  Matthew.     Such,  we   believe,  would  have  been 
1^1  i  ooite  possible,  and  at  any  rate  proved  much  more  satisfactory 
:^  tnan  his  sneers  and  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  Germans  and 
^f,  otihers  who  have  adopted  views  different  from  his  own. 
,^)  '    The  Gospel  of  Mark  being  chiefly  destined  for  heathens,  con- 
^^  taind  a  more  full  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  miracles 
.^performed  by  the  Lord.     And  here  our  author,  by  the  way, 
.^)  enters  into  a  rather  curious  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  witcn- 
■u-  craft,  in  the  existence  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  he  evidently 
-  believes.     In  opposition  to  Bishop  Russel's  opinion,  who,  "  scep- 
tically repudiating  the  notion  of  the  truth  of  all  magic,  good  or 
-:  bad, — as  became  in  his  shrewd  opinion,  a  right  reverend"  (p.  96), 
.and  a  "  living  Cambriiige  divine,"  who  in  the  second  volume  of 
^  "Kitto's  CyclopaDdia"  (article  Witchcraft)  "invariably  ffets  at 
^.   Hie  non-reality,  and  even  the  non-possibility,  of  all  witdicraft, 
y  jiiodem  and  ancient,  as  far  as  scripture  (not  in  King  Jame^ 
J   translation  but)  in  the  original  languages  is  conoemed,"  Mr. 
r    Gillespie  considers  that  "nathless  if  the  Bishop's  faots  be  tru^ 
^   fiusts  (with  reference  to  modem  Egyptian  jugglery)  ....  the 
I    e^lamer  of  all  the  "exploits"  and  "feats"  must  needs  be  a 
;    signally  skilful  explorer  ....  if  indeed  he  be  not  just  a  won- 
drous adept  in — "  ingenious  legerdemain."  (P.  97.) 

But  we  must  not  detain  our  readers.  We  shall  only  add  one 
or  two  other  objections.  We  cannot  imderstand  why  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie so  stoutly  denies,  on  the  ground  of  a  proposed  new  transla- 
tion of  Luke  i.  1  (rendering  "accomplished"  instead  of  "be- 
lieved "  amongst  us),  that  Luke  was  of  Gentile  extraction,  without 
ever  condescending  to  notice  the  decisive  passage  CoL  iv.  10, 11, 
compared  with  v.  14.  Nor  can  we  agree  to  a  system  of  inter- 
pretation which  ignores  the  manifest  influence  of  Peter  upon 
Mark,  and  of  Paul  upon  Luke.  We  conclude  by  taking  exception 
to  the  style  of  our  author,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  odd  and  sati- 
rical character,  and  to  an  arrangement  which  makes  a  great  part 
of  the  book  to  consist  of  notes,  and  adds  notes  upon  notes 
until  it  is,  sometimes,  really  difficult  to  find  one's  way  in  it. 

If  the  reader  have  thought  us  rather  severe,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  one  ground  of  our  exercising  so  much  of  strict  critical 
justice  (and  we  trust  it  has  only  been  justice)  has  been  the 
indiscriminate  and  ill-judged  attacks  in  which  our  author 
indulges  upon  all  who  differ  from  him.  Let  the  reader  decide 
firom  the  following  quotations  whether  they  are  appropriate  or 
add  to  the  value  of  his  argument : — 
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*'  But  this  is — (German  criticism ;  of  the  true  modem  oomplexiooi 
too ;  what  we  maj  call  criticism  with  a  vengeance^* — ^P.  ffil. 

''  Heaven  preserre  us  from  a  too  close  emhraoe-^^  IdsB !  of  oerldvi 
friends,  on  all  occasions.  Was  Judas  Iscariot  cursed,  not  to  ecmuiiitr 
suicide,  but  to  be  the  undying  Wandering  Jew?  And  does  ihm 
wandering  Jew  sometimes  wander  no  flEurther  than  into  the  stoJhr* 
room  of  one  of  your  German  critics  on  (An^lice,  against)  the  Bim^ 
which  room  is  the  Wandering  Jew's  ownP" — ^P.  64. 

''I  shall  leave  my  reader  to  come  to  his  own  oondnsbn  •  •  '^^ 
between  the  more  modest  affirmation  of  the  native  and  tiie  very  jorn^ 
tive  denial  of  the  foreigner." — P.  66. 

*'  As,  in  like  manner,  Hengstenberg  charges  another  evangeliik 
with  a  certain  failure  of  pen  ...  Ettu^  Brute  /  .  .  •  And,  iadaed^ 
almost  everytlung  shows,  if  we  will  but  believe  these  Gtormanay  how 
inferior  in  memory  and  every  mental  power  (to  say  nothing  <n  die 
physical  use  of  the  pen)  were  all  the  Evan^lists  ...  to  your  Schleist^ 
machers  and  Olshausens,  not  to  mention  your  Dr.  Wettea  end 
Strausses." — P.  65. 


Sometimes  our  author  addresses  his  Gbrman  firiends 
cally  as  "  Prithee,  Olshausen.''  We  might  quote  ^  ^ 
as  these  from  almost  every  other  page.  However,  it  is  a  oomftcl 
to  know  that  Mr.  CKllespie  is  not  only  a  ''  G^erman-eater*'  (ae 
Heine  called  the  historian  Menzel  a  '*  Franzoeen-Froooer»**  % 
devourer  of  the  French) :  English  and  American  writen  oonii 
in  for  their  full  share  of  criticism,  couohed  not  in  the  moat  flal» 
tering  terms.  Having  said  so  much  against  Mr.  Gillesnaie't 
book,  we  will,  however,  add,  that  it  contains  some  lyioe&and 
passages  (as  pp.  128,  &c.),  and  displays  considerable  originaUigf 
and  talent,  and  still  more  considerable  learning.  If  Mr.  QiUee 
pie  would  only  consent  to  write  in  a  natural  style,  and  to  ondt 
all  offensive  personalities,  his  treatises  might  become  a  Togr 
valuable  addition  to  our  theological  literature. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  q>ace  for  an  extended  oritiqiie  of 
Mr.  Hardwick's  '^ Christ  and  other  Masters;"  nor  is  it  haidfy 
requisite,  as,  even  more  than  Mr.  CKllespie's  treatise,  it  is  iStlkg, 
introductory.  The  difference  in  style  and  in  spirit  between  these 
two  writers  is  equally  great  If  Mr.  Gillespie  is  ourt  and  cramped 
and  to  our  mind,  ofteninelegant,  Mr.  Hardwick  is  diflFoae,  and  aome* 
times  a  little  too  flowerv  and  oratorical  If  Mr.  OiUenne  ooi^ 
demns  everybody  who  does  not  out-and-out  agree  with  nim»  ]fir« 
Hardwick's  liberality  is  sometimes  too  great — at  any  rate,  beyead 
our  own  boundary-lme.  At  the  dose  of  the  first  or  introduotoqF 
chapter  '*  on  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  preeent  ^m^**  lir** 
Hardwick  details  his  general  pLan,  which  is  to  exmbit  Hm 
characteristic  features  of  BiUe  religion  by  a  minute  oompanpOR 
with  the  religions  **  of  Hindottan  and  the  adjoining  coantriea^ 
(in  Part  n.) ;  with  those  <<  of  Mezioo,  of  China,  and  the  Soothe 
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Seas''  (in  Part  III.) ;  with  those  "  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Persia" 
(in  Part  IV.);  with  those  "of  ancient  Gbeece  and  Borne''  (in 
Part  V.) ;  and  with  those  "  of  the  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  and 
Slavonic  tribes,"  (in  Part  VI.).     The  reader  will  agree  that  this 
plan  is  very  comprehensive ;  that  the  subjects  are  equally  new, 
important,  and  interesting;  and  that  the  promises  held  out  to  us 
by  Mr.  Hardwick  are  of  a  sufficiently  engaging  character.     We 
shall  add  that  from  the  extensive  learning  displayed  in  the  part 
before  us,  we  infer  that  our  author  is  fully  qualified  for  his  task, 
and  we  expect  that  his  forthcoming  treatises  will  be  held  as  a 
boon  by  the  theological  world.     However,  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  close  this  notice  without  saying  that  we  sometimes  could  have 
desiderated  more  originality  and  greater  depth  in  our  author. 
To  his  introductoiy  chapter  he  has  added  two  others — in  fact, 
dissertations — on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,"  and  on  the 
"Characteristics  of  Religion  under  the  Old  Testament."     It  is 
specially  to  parts  of  the  latter  that  we  object.     Mr.  Hardwick 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  fully  appreciated  either  the  old 
economy  or  its  connexion  with  the  new.     This  becomes  most 
distinctly  apparent  in  his  remarks  on  the  temple  ritual.   We  will 
not  at  present  develope  our  own  views  on  this  subject,  but  we 
cannot  agree  to  Mr.  Hardwick's  "accommodation  theory,"  by 
which  "Jehovah  rescued  the  Hebrew  from  the  seduction  of 
heathen  worship  by  providing  forms  adapted  to  his  temperament 
and  his  capacity,  yet  making  all  such  forms  the  vehicles  of  pure 
ideas  and  noble  aspirations.     (P.  102.)     God  cannot  accommo- 
date his  claims  to  man's  tendency  after  heathenism,  and  the  Old 
Testament  ritual  must  be  viewed  in  a  different  light.     It  has 
been  customary  to  distinguish  in  it  the  symbol  from  the  type. 
The  former  conveyed  instruction  for  the  present,  the  latter  indi- 
cated future  events.    Thus,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  symbol — ^while 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  a  type.     To  the  celebrated 
Bahr  (in  his  "  Symbohk,")  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
clearly  pointed  and  consistently  carried  out  these  distinctions. 
According  to  this  divine,  the  symbol  is  always  the  basis  of  the 
type,  and  the  symbolical  meaning  must  first  be  ascertained,  and 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  typical.     Mr.  Hardwick  not  only  adopts 
this  view  but  seems  to  hold  that  even  the  very  choicest  of  the 
Old  Testament  worthies  only  "  obtained  some  passing  glimpses 
of  the  evangelic  promise,"  while  "  others,  when  they  worshipped 
either  in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Sion,  may  have 
gathered  from  the  multiplicity  of  public  sacrifices  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  holy  Viptim  of  the  Cross."  (Pp.  104.  105.)     And 
yet  he  holds  that  "  their  devotion  was  accepted  and  rewarded." 
Now,  believing  as  we  do,  that  under  the  Old  as  under  the  New 
Testament  there  was  only  one  way  of  aoceptancoi  and  that  not  of 
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ignorant  and  trnmly  ceremonial  devotion,  but  of  Mth  in  the 
promised  and  typified,  or  in  the  risen  Saviour,  we  cannot  tLgree 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  Mr.  Hardwick'a  assertions. 
Indeed,  we  have  strong  doubts  even  as  to  Bahr's  principle  of  the 
symbolical,  being  the  basis  of  the  typical.  Considering  what 
these  symbols  were,  and  what  all  doctrine  would  be  without 
Christ,  we  cannot  well  conceive  in  the  Old  Testament  economy 
symbols  without  types,  and  woidd  rather  hold  that  the  types 
were  the  foundation  of  the  symbols  than  the  opposite. 

However,  it  must  at  present  suffice  us  to  have  indicated  these 
things.  We  have  said  enough  to  interest  our  readers  in  the 
two  volumes  to  which  we  have  called  their  attention.  We  believe 
they  will  be  read ;  and,  indeed,  they  deserve  to  be  extensively 
and  attentively  perused. 


Abt.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  rf  Bd^h  WariUm^ 
D.D.  Br  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.  8yo.  Pp.  6W. 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1856. 

In  the  chapter  of  church  history  which  relates  to  the  nortlieni 
part  of  our  island,  instruction  and  interest  are  so  rife  as  in  ftfw 
others.  The  glowing  intellect  and  practical  enerey  of  the  people 
would  naturaUy  lead  men  to  expect  some  markworthy  mani- 
festation  when  that  fiery  spirit  should  be  won  by,  and  blent 
with  the  diviner  flame.  It  was,  moreover,  a  question  of  great 
consequence  for  the  modem  European  nations,  and  for  the 
world,  how  that  nation  which  had  so  marked  an  individuality, 
and  was  most  nearly  allied  to  the  leading  one,  would  bear  her- 
self when  Christianized.  Since  the  history  of  the  religion  of  a 
country  is,  to  say  the  least,  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
lives  of  its  most  prominent  saints,  he  who  turns  an  eye  of  serious 
curiosity  to  the  imfolding  of  Scottish  religion  will  carefully  re* 
gard  the  figures  which  appear  most  active  at  its  great  moments. 
Such  an  eve,  at  whatever  distance,  will,  it  may  be  fearlessty 
predicted,  linger  long  and  lovingly  on  the  present  volume. 

Scottish  Congregational  Dissent  was  not  the  o&pring  of  a 
mere  theory,  based  either  on  speculation  or  oritioiam,  hak,  liks 
the  polity  of  the  New  Testament,  was  necessitated  by  the  namr 
and  vi^rous  vitality  of  which  it  appeared  as  the  appropriate 
embodiment  and  the  apt  organ.  The  '*  orthodox,  orthodox,  wha 
believed  in  John  £nox,''  had  long  lost  their  original  Ppwer, 
and  from  many  of  their  pulpits  was  prodaimed  **  a  duEsNBt 
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gospel ;  '*  while  where  the  genuine  gospel  was  preached,  it  was 
often  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  prevent  its  proper  effect. 

"  After  the  excitement  of  theEebellion  of  1745  had  passed  away,  a 
period  of  national  torpor  ensued.  The  nation  was  in  fact  in  a  chry- 
salis state,  undergoing  one  of  those  great  social  transformations,  which 
mark  the  stages  by  which  peoples  advance  to  maturity.  Ererything 
was  more  or  less  affected  by  a  spirit  of  repose.  Political  enthusiasm 
or  activity  there  was  none.  Commercial  enterprize  was  only  beginning 
to  look  languidly  around  for  openinffs  through  which  it  might  exert 
the  strength  it  was  as  yet  carefully  nusbandmg.  Literature  showed 
most  life ;  but  it  was  of  a  quiet  and  gracefi^l  kind,  eminently  con- 
servative of  the  proprieties,  and  afraid  to  trust  its  wings  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  critic's  whistle.  In  this  general  stillness  and  torpor 
religion  shared ;  indeed  one  might  almost  say  that  hers  was  the 
deepest  slumber  of  all.  In  the  national  church,  the  long  reign  of 
moderatiam  had  done  much  to  extrude  aU  vital  godliness,  and  to  re- 
duce the  Christianity  of  both  pastors  and  people  to  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  attenuation  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
name.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  were  avowedly  Arminian,  if 
not  Pelagian,  in  their  doctrinal  views ;  not  a  few  of  them  were  Crypto- 
Socinians ;  and  it  was  even  insinuated  that  some,  holding  no  mean 
place  in  the  church,  were  more  than  imbued  with  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  A  few  noble  spirits  still  held  aloft  the  banner  of  evangelical 
orthodoxy,  and  stood  valiantly  by  it ;  but  they  formed  so  slender  a 
proportion  of  the  whole,  that  their  efforts  could  do  comparatively 
little  towards  counteracting  the  imwholesome  influence  of  the  majo- 
rity. Jn  the  dissenting  churches,  the  state  of  things  was  undoubteoly 
greatly  better ;  for  in  them  no  toleration  was  given  to  unsound  doc- 
trine, and  the  tone  of  religious  feeling  and  sentiment  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  establishment.  Still  there  was  but  little  of  energetic 
piety  even  among  them ;  little  of  aggressive  activity  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel ;  little  of  what  Shaftesbury  derisively  and  yet  most 
truly  called  *  tne  heroic  passion  of  saving  souls ;'  and  along  with  this 
there  was  much  too  prevalent  a  disposition  to  set  the  mere  apparatus 
of  ecclesiastical  order  above  the  great  ends  for  which  such  is  alone 
valuable.*'— Pp.  43,  44. 

The  young  Wardlaw  writes  thus  to  his  father  in  1801 : — 

"  In  this  place  [Perth?]  there  is  no  doubt  much  room  for  more  of 
the  gospel,  not  from  the  want  of  it  and  abundance  of  error,  but 
chiefly  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered.  TKic  clergy  here 
are  indole:  b  in  the  extreme.  They  have  a  practice  of  exchanging 
pulpits,  every  man  going  his  round.  One  text,  by  means  of  sub- 
divisions and  recapitulations,  lasts  them  in  this  way  six  or  eight 
rounds.  And  as  by  the  time  they  get  through  it,  it  may  be  supposed 
the  people  must  have  forgot  the  beginning,  they  can  then  set  to  the 
same  again,  or  if  this  be  too  much,  they  take  one  which  is  not  much 
older.  And  thus  two  or  three  lectures  and  sermons  serve  them  for 
years,  to  *  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes.*    There  is  a  weekly 
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sermon  on  Thursday  to  which  the  people  are  sometimes  assembled  by 
the  beU,  and  find  the  doors  shut,  while  he  who  should  have  preached 
has  been  found  sauntering  about  the  fields.  This  indolence  is  more 
remarkable  in  one  than  in  the  rest.  But  their  texts  and  peculiar 
phrases,  both  in  prayer  and  in  preaching,  are  used  as  byewords  amonff 
the  people,  some  of  whom  express  the  ^gust  which  many  more  feeL 
—P.  54. 

Again: — 

''  In  the  forenoon  I  went  to  Dr.  B.  He  preached  from  these  words 
'  Oh,  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good.'  He  l>e^;an : '  All  that 
I  intend  from  these  words  ia,  Jlrst,  to  prove  the  proposition  that  Qt)d 
is  good ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  efiects  which  the  considera- 
tion of  this  should  have  on  our  temper  and  conduct.  Two  arguments 
have  been  employed  by  writers  on  the  first  of  these  points  ;  the  one 
more  abstract,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Deity ; 
the  other  more  familiar,  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  his  works.' 
As  the  former  would  have  led  him  into  deep  philosophical  speculation, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  latter,  on  which  he,  of  course,  took  a  very 
common-place  survey  of  the  whole  creation  from  the  universe  down 
to  our  world,  and  from  our  world  at  large  down  to  the  blades  of  grass 
and  the  insects  that  dance  in  the  sunbeam.  He  dwelt  on  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  man  who  is  made  '  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  with  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,'  &c.,  &c 
The  inference  he  drew  from  all  this  fine  description  was  a  very  plain 
falsehood — *  that  the  world  as  we  now  see  it,  including  man,  is  exactly 
such  as  we  should  a  priori  have  expected  to  proceed  from  an  infinitely 
benevolent  Being ! '  A  man  might  have  sat  and  followed  every  sen- 
tence with  a  parody  proving  the  directly  contrary ;  for  there  was  not 
a  word  about  the  efiects  of  sin  in  poisoning  the  sources  of  happiness. 
The  world  as  it  is  was  just  as  it  should  he — a  very  nice  world.  Ha 
stated  our  national  blessings,  and  touched  on  the  specialities  of  the 
day.  He  could  not  well  omit  among  the  blessings  which  proved  Gk)d 
to  be  good,  the  redemption  by  Christ.  Having  heard  that  he  onoe 
preached  the  gospel,  I  wished  particularly  to  hear  his  creed  on  this 
subject.  It  was  in  substance,  and  nearly  m  his  own  words,  as  follows : 
'  It  is  our  duty  to  serve  Gk)d  our  Creator  and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  happiness  but  in  so  doing. 
As  I  have  shown  that  God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  compassion,  He  wul 
pay  a  due  regard  to,  and  make  all  allowance  for  our  frailty ;  and 
though  our  virtue  be  imperfect,  it  will  certainly  be  accepted  through 
the  2ul-prevalent  mediation  and  intercession  ot  Jesus  Christ,  and  we 
shall  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom  which  he  has  prepared  for  all  the 
good  and  worthy  among  mankind.'  From  the  first  part  of  the  dia* 
course  he  inferred  under  the  second  the  common  duties  of  gratitodei 
praise,  liberality,  &c.  The  whole  discourse,  which  he  read,  was  tm- 
commonly  common,  and  we  were  not  an  hour  altogether  in  church. 
The  improvement  which  I  made  of  the  sermon — for  1  think  my  attend- 
ance was  not  without  profit —  I  shall  leave  you  to  guess  at,  and  to 
suggest  also  what  you  think  I  should  have  learned  from  it.    I 
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only  assure  you  I  heard  with  regret  and  vexation  rather  than  with 
critical  censoriousness." — P.  61. 

"  The  good  men,  says  Dr.  Alexander,  who  instituted  the  congre- 
gational system  in  Scotland,  felt  a  need  for  a  higher  kind  of  spiritual 
nourishment  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  for  more  of 
warmth  and  heartiness  in  the  proclamation  of  religious  truth  to  men 
than  the  fashion  of  pulpit  address  at  that  time  permitted.  They 
mourned  over  the  want  of  Christian  fellowship,  sympathy,  andjco- 
operation  in  the  churches,  all  of  which  had  come  to  wither  under  the 
blight  of  a  stiff  and  jealous  officialism.  And  they  sorrowed  most  of 
all  for  the  multitudes  who  were  living  around  them  in  ignorance  and 
in  sin,  misled  by  unsound  teaching,  or  left  to  perish  without  teaching 
of  any  kind.  Could  they  have  found  the  remedy  of  these  evils,  and 
the  securing  of  the  desiderated  benefits,  in  religious  societies  with 
which  they  were  already  connected,  it  was  not  in  their  minds  to  have 
ever  forsaken  these.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  clung  to  them  with 
filial  affection  ;  nor  was  it  until  they  were  treated  as  unworthy  and 
rebellious  children — their  requests  refused,  their  longing  desires 
scorned,  their  evangelistic  efforts  repressed  and  punished, and  the  whole 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  put  in  operation  to  repress  or 
terrify  them,  that  they  assertea  their  rights  as  men  whom  the  truth 
had  made  free,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  conceded  to  them 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  an  independent 
communion,  unfettered  either  by  state  control  or  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation."—P.  39. 

To  this  new  polity  the  subject  of  tliis  memoir  was  early  won 
over,  became  a  promment  associate  of  its  originators,  and  liaving 
identified  himself  with  its  growth  at  every  stage  of  his  own 
manhood,  left  when  he  departed  his  deep  and  permanent  impress 
thereon.  To  this  fact,  and  also  to  his  individual  influence,  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  Tweed,  is  due  the  significance  of  his  name. 

Ralph  Wardlaw  was  born  at  Dalkeith,  in  1779.  His  father 
afterwards  became  a  merchant  and  bailie  of  Glasgow.  On  the 
mother's  side  he  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  of  Secession  notoriety,  beyond  whom  there  appears 
genealogical  lustre  of  a  very  different  kind,  namely,  of  the  Mar 
family,  James  V.  of  Scotland  (Wardlaw  a  scion  of  the  Stewarts!) 
and,  further  still,  some  Scandinavian  figures  at  once  magnified 
and  obscured  by  heroic  mist.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that, 
though  young  Wardlaw  was  unconscious  of  any  sudden  conver- 
sion, his  Christian  character  was  the  growth  of  home  influences, 
and  particularly  of  morning  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament 
with  his  father.  "  The  son  acted  the  part  of  reader  and  the 
father  of  expositor,"  as  the  latter  was  dressing.  After  four 
years  at  the  grammar  school  of  Glasgow,  Ralph  entered  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  the  university  of  the  same  city,  where  he 
remained  for  six  sessions.    Richardson  was  then  Professor  of 
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Humanity;  Young,  of  Greek;  Jardine,  of  Logic;  Arthur,  of 
Ethics ;  Meikleham,  of  Physics.  During  two  sessions,  Wardlaw 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Divinity  Professor  as  a  voluntary- 
student.  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  was  among  the  students. 
Wardlaw  was  active  at  a  debatmg  club,  called,  "The  Philo- 
sophical Society."  Hitherto  he  had  inclined  to  medicine,  but 
now  he  gave  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  took  the 
communion  at  Dr.  Kidstone's  church,  and  entered  on  the  study 
of  theology  under  Dr.  George  Lawson,  at  the  hall  of  the 
burgher  synod,  Selkirk.  Here  the  method  of  teaching  was 
admirably  stimidating, — ^much  resembling  that  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 
Here  Wardlaw  continued  for  five  years.  In  these  preliminary 
studies  he  attained  considerably  proficiency  in  classics,  logic  and 
psychology,  acquired  a  taste  lor  botany  and  anatomy,  but  had 
not  shown  any  particular  aptness  for  mathematics.  It  is 
probable  that  he  profited  greatly  ia  Biblical  criticism  and 
theology  under  Lawson,  "  whose  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  was  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  tradition  among 
his  students,  that  he  could  repeat  the  entire  Bible  in  the  original, 
and  whose  reading  in  theology  was  extensive,  and  who  had  00 
meditated  upon  all  that  he  had  read,  that  his  mind  was  full  of 
theological  truth,  and  he  hud  only  to  unlock  his  mental  reposi- 
tories to  pour  out  upon  his  hearers  a  copious  supply  of  sound 
and  rich  thought  upon  every  branch  of  this  subject."  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Dr.  Wardlaw's  habit  through  life  to  begm 
the  day  by  a  perusal  of  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Greek 
Testament,  so  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  must  have  been 
respectable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  preparatory  course,  Mr.  Wardlaw, 
who  had  long  been  an  interested  observer  of  the  congregational 
movement,  declared  himself  an  independent.  When  Lawson 
was  told  of  this,  he  said,  "  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter  :  Balph 
Wardlaw  wiU  make  a  good  anything.''  "Have  you  hearo," 
said  a  gentleman  at  a  party  one  night,  "  that  yoimg  Mr.  Ward- 
law,  BaUie  Wardlaw's  son,  is  already  on  the  brink  of  Socinian- 
ism  ?"  "  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  said  the  excellent  Dr.  Balfour 
who  was  present ;  "  I  by  no  means  approve  of  what  Mr.  Ward- 
law  has  done ;  but  I  know  him  well,  and  I  think  I  may  pled^ 
my  word  that  ho  will  not  go  far  wrong  either  in  doctrme  or  in 
life."  "  This  young  man,"  Andrew  Fuller  records  in  his  diary, 
"  is  a  promising  character." 

Academic  rust  hindered  for  a  time  Mr.  Wardlaw's  acceptance 
as  a  preacher.  But  this  was  soon  nibbed  off.  He  now  dili- 
gently journeyed  through  various  parts  of  Scotland,  to  feed 
himgry  souls  with  the  bread  of  life;  showing  not  only  zeal,  but 
a  very  high  degree  of  bodily  activity  and  strength.     HaTing 
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preached  a  while  at  Perth,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  settle 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  congregation  and 
church.  This,  however,  he  saw  fit  to  decline.  Anout  the  same 
time,  it  was  proposed  by  his  father  and  his  other  relatives  and 
friends  in  Gla^ow,  to  build  there  at  their  own  expense  a  church 
for  his  use.  Tnis  was  carried  into  eflFect.  The  new  place  was 
opened  in  February,  1803.  On  this  occasion  sixty-one  members, 
amicably  seceding  from  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing, 
at  the  Tabernacle,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  there  was 
now  and  ever  after  a  cordial  friendship  and  co-operation,  were 
formally  constituted  as  a  separate  society,  and  Mr.  Wardlaw 
ordained  as  their  pastor. 

The  church  and  congregation  increased  slowly  but  surely. 
Mr.  Wardlaw  attached  great  importance  to  purity  of  commu- 
nion, regarding  it  as  not  only  right  in  principle,  but  indispen- 
sable for  the  peace  of  a  congregational  church,  as  it  was  for 
those  planted  by  the  apostles.  Although  such  a  creed  must 
have  somewhat  hindered  that  rapid  external  enlargement  so 
greatly  estimated  by  some,  yet  "  irom  these  principles  he  never 
swerved  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.  On  the 
contrary,  he  to  the  last  regarded  purity  of  communion  as  one 
of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  apostolic  church  order, 
without  attention  to  which  no  church  could  really  prosper ;  and 
one  of  the  principal  services  which  he  considered  the  congrega- 
tional churches  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Scot- 
land was  their  having  recalled  this  principle  into  prominent 
notice  from  that  oblivion  and  neglect  imder  which  it  had  been 
allowed  to  fall."  (P.  73.)  The  youthful  pastor  laboured  and  grew 
calmly  and  healthily  for  several  years.  Stirring  incidents  do 
not  commonly  occur  in  the  career  of  the  minister  and  student. 
Yet  although  the  combination  of  the  contemplative  and  the  active 
life  is  perhaps  rarer  now  than  formerly,  and  although  the  record 
of  such  a  course  as  Wardlaw's  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent 
one  of  preachments,  speeches,  and  publications,  he  was  called,  as 
will  appear  presently,  to  have  more  to  do  with  great  public 
religious  and  humane  movements  than  most  of  his  brethren. 
In  1805  or  1806,  he  joined  "  The  Glasgow  Literary  and  Com- 
mercial Society,*'  of  which  he  continued  an  active  member  for 
many  years,  reading  papers,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time,  filling  the  office  of  secretary.  When  he  resigned  this  in 
1816,  he  received  a  testimonial  from  the  members,  expressive  of 
their  respect  and  gratitude,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  its  duties.  After  a  time,  disputes  began  to  rise 
among  individuals  and  churches  of  the  congregational  denomina- 
tion about  the  basis,  nature  and  limits  of  the  pastoral  office. 
Heart-burnings  and  disruption  were  the  consequence.    But  the 
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prudence  and  good  temper  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting the  "  root  of  bitterness"  from  attaining,  in  his  own 
church,  more  than  an  insignificant  growth.  Once  it  seemed 
likely,  that,  for  the  above  and  other  reasons,  in  conjunction 
with  the  restlessness  of  certain  indiscreet  spirits  in  Waidlaw's 
church,  communion  would  be  interrupted  between  the  two 
kindred  churches  of  Ewing  and  Wardlaw ;  but  this  fear  was 
dispelled  by  the  clear  and  firm  enunciation  by  the  latter  to  his 
church  of  the  principles  of  intercommunion.  Mr.  Wardlaw 
continued  to  grow  in  intellectual  vigour,  in  influence,  and  in 
usefulness.  He  was  always  among  the  foremost  promoters  of 
the  Scottish  Congregational  Union,  aiding  it  by  his  counsels, 
and  of(;en  preaching  for  the  increase  of  its  funds.  Besides  work 
more  strictly  ministerial,  he  imdertook,  in  comunction  with  Mr, 
Ewing,  the  office  of  theological  tutor  in  the  ulasgow  Academy, 
which  he  held,  either  jointly  or  solely,  till  death.  These 
Glasgow  relations  he  would  never  dissolve,  though  he  was  often 
invited  to  other  and  more  tempting  theological  chairs ;  to  Hozton 
in  1817,  to  Eotherham  twice,  in  1828  and  1833,  to  Sprinff  Hill 
in  1837,  and  in  1842  to  the  Lancashire  College.  Nor  did  he 
give  any  encouragement  when  sounded  in  1828  about  an  invita- 
tion to  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
London.  These  invitations  were,  of  course,  results  and  marks 
of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  the  best  kind  of  influence  in  his 
own  sphere,  and  especially  as  a  theologian.  To  see  a  man  for  a 
large  number  of  years  steadily  resisting  so  many  considerable 
and  various  allurements,  and  enduringly  shedding  his  "  burning 
and  shining  light,''  beneficently  in  the  spot  where  it  was  first 
kindled,  partakes  of  the  moral  sublime.  His  well-known  "  Dis- 
courses on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy," 
appeared  in  1814,  and  his  reply  to  Yates,  the  Unitarian  minister, 
who  had  answered  the  above,  in  1816,  imder  the  title,  "  Unita- 
rianism  Incapable  of  Vindication."  In  1818,  he  received  from 
Yale  College,  the  diploma  of  D.D.,  which  suggests  a  new  appli- 
cation of  l)r.  Johnson's  remark  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  the 
efiect  that  "  such  distinctions  would  bo  more  valuable  were  they 
always  confeiTcd  with  equal  judgment.'*  He  had  already  in 
May  of  that  year,  passed  the  ordeal  of  preaching  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  Surrey  Chapel.  The  real  ven- 
erableness  of  the  audience  on  that  occasion  needs  not  the  exag- 
gerating expression  employed  by  Dr.  Alexander,  "  the  eliU  of 
the  religious  world  in  Europe,''  though  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion 18  cliaractoristic  enough.  (P.  183.)  The  original  chapel  at 
Glasgow  having  now  for  some  time  been  too  small  for  the 
con^egation,  a  new  and  handsome  building  was  erected  on  an 
eligible  site,  and  with  accommodation  for  1,600  hearersy  and 
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opened  in  1819.  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  now  often  appearing  before 
the  pubKc  as  an  author.  In  1824,  appeared  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Scriptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Uses  of  Infant 
Baptism.'*  A  subsequent  edition  of  this  work  afterwards  drew 
him  into  controversy  with  Dr.  Halley.  In  1825,  Mr.  Srougham 
had  uttered  a  sentiment  in  his  inaugural  address  as  Lord  Kector 
of  the  Glasgow  University,  which  seemed  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  to 
involve  serious  and  dangerous  -error,  and  to  demand  elaborate 
refutation.  Accordingly  he  soon  after  delivered  and  published, 
"  Man  Responsible  for  ms  Belief:  Two  Sermons — occasioned  by 
a  Passage,'*  &c.  In  1829,  he  published  a  valuable  volume  of 
sermons,  wherein  he  ably  deals,  besides  other  subjects,  with  the 
Millenarian  controversy.  In  1830,  appeared  "Two  Essays: 
I.  On  the  Assurance  of  Faith.  II.  On  the  Extent  of  the 
Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon,"  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Erskine,  since  advocated  by  the  fascinating  pen  of  Mr.  Maurice. 
In  1833,  he  delivered  in  London  the  first*  series  of  Congrega- 
tional Lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published  with  the  some- 
what incorrect  title  of  "  Christian  Etlncs,  or  Moral  Philosophy 
on  the  Principles  of  Divine  Revelation."  Perhaps  the  most 
important  service  ever  rendered  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  was  by  delivering  in  London  in  1839,  and  afterwards 
publishing,  "  National  Church  Establishments  Examined, — ^in  a 
course  of  Lectures."  These  were  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
who  had  recently  lectured  on  the  other  side. 

"  It  was  in  many  respects  a  very  different  audience  from  that 
which  had  gathered  rouna  Dr.  Chalmers.  There  were  no  princes  of 
the  blood  present,  no  peers  of  the  realm,  no  prelates  or  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  But  there  were  masses  of  the  earnest, 
thoughtful,  practical,  middle  class, — that  class  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  English  society,  and  by  which  all  that  affects  the  political 
interests  of  the  country  is,  m  the  main,  ultimately  determined. 
Several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  attended  the  course 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close ;  nor  were  there  wanting  many 
whose  earnest  look  and  high  intellectual  bearing,  bespoke  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  to  whom  no  partial  judge  has  assigned  the 
honour  of  having  *  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  skill  and  the  courage  of  the  most  renowned  warriors, 
gloriously  suffered  and  fought,  and  conquered  for  England  the  free 
constitution  she  now  enjoys.'  t      Before   such  an  audience,  Dr. 

♦  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  pre&ce  is  the  following  sentence :  "  It  is 
right  for  me,  however,  to  state,  that  I  owe  my  appointment  for  the  first 
series  to  the  circumstance  of  my  learned  and  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Pye  Smith,  having  found  it  necessary,  from  special  engagements,  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  it    Many  will  regret  this  besides  myselt" 

t  Brougham's  Speeches,  voL  ii.  p.  63. 
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Wardlaw  might  well  feel  some  anxiety  in  appearing ;  bnt  nothing 
could  be  more  cordial  than  the  reception  he  met  with,  and  nothing 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  plaudits  with  which  he  was  continually 
cheered  as  he  advanced.  In  the  estimation  of  all  who  heara 
him,  he  discharged  nobly  the  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him,  and  more  than  equalled  all  the  high  expectations  that  had  been 
formed  of  him  from  former  efforts." — Fp.  380,  381, 

In  1841,  he  published  '^  Letters  to  the  BeTerend  Hugh 
M^Neile,  M.A.^  on  some  portions  of  his  lectures  on  the  Church 
of  England." 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  M'JN'eile  were  delivered  in  London  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  were  desifi^ed  partly  to  supply 
some  points  omitted  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  especially  bearing  on  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  partly  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
reasonings  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  lectures  on  Church  Establishmenta. 
...  In  one  respect  it  was  hardly  worth  Dr.  Wardlaw 's  while  to 
spend  much  time  in  replying  to  such  a  work  as  Mr.  M*Neile  had 
sent  forth ;  but  in  another  respect  it  was  of  importance  that  it  should 
be  noticed,  for  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  its  appearance  of  still 
further  indoctrinating  the  public  mind  with  just  principles  on  the 
important  topics  on  which  tne  lecturer  had  touched.  ...  In  these 
letters  the  author's  wonted  acuteness,  discrimination,  and  sagacity 
are  remarkably  displayed ;  whilst  there  is  the  most  careful  avoidsiioe 
of  every  thing  in  expression  and  allusion  that  coidd  appear  inccnh 
sistent  with  respect  and  even  esteem  for  the  person  of  his  opponent." 
Pp.  401,  2,  3. 

In  1842,  Dr.  Wardlaw  delivered  in  Glasgow,  at  the  request  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  a  course  of  lectures  on  "Female  Prostitution : 
its  Nature,  Extent,  Effects,  Guilt,  Causes,  and  Remedy^  Ac." 
These  were  soon  after  re-delivered  in  Edinburgh,  and  then 
published.  "  The  judgment  of  the  virtuous  public  generally  on 
this  work,"  says  Dr.  Alexander,  "  may  be  ftirnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  review  of  it  in  the  Christian  Ghuirdian : 
*  We  can  employ  no  language  sufficiently  strong  to  express  our 
admiration  of  tne  manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed 
his  delicate  task.'  The  same  critic  conmicnds  this  volume  M 
the  most  masterly  production  on  this  very  melancholy  theme 
in  our  own  or  in  any  language." 

A  complete  list  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  i#ii- 
soundness  would  be  a  curiosity.  It  may  surprise  some  to  hear 
that  such  a  list  would  include  the  name  of  Wardlaw,  and  still 
more  that  the  alleged  "  unsoimdness "  respected  the  doctrine 
of  atonement.  To  defend  himself  against  this  malicious  charaey 
Dr.  Wardlaw  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  whiok 
were  published  in  1843,  as  "Discourses  on  the  IVature  and 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ/'  Dr.  Alexander  says  of 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Hub  work,  '^Beviewen 
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Reviewed,"  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  "  never  displayed  greater  power  in 
any  of  his  writings  than  he  has  shown  in  this  preface ;  which, 
viewed  merely  as  a  piece  of  dialectic  and  polemic  writing,  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  all  learners  to  study  as  an  exercise,  and  of 
dl  proficients  to  read  as  a  treat."  In  1848,  Dr.  VV'ardlaw 
published  "  Congregational  Independency,  in  contradistinction  to 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  the  Church  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament."  This  work  had  been  long  expected,  but  appears 
neither  to  have  fully  satisfied  the  friends  of  independency,  nor 
to  have  been  greatly  admired  by  Dr.  Wardlaw's  biographer. 

Besides  these,  tne  facile  pen  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  produced  a 
numerous  host  of  volumes,  single  sermons,  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles,  and  the  like,  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prolific,  as  well  as  popular  and  useM  theological 
writers  of  his  age. 

The  part  wmch  he  took  in  the  memorable,  and  in  some 
respects,  sad  Apocrypha-controversy  between  the  Bible  Society 
and  many  of  its  supporters,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  that 
remarkable  combination  of  firmness  and  gentleness  by  which  he 
•was  characterized. 

Having  wept  with  the  slave  during  the  period  of  his  op- 
pression, and  having  with  great  self-sacrifice,  in  such  a  place  as 
Glasgow,  advocated  his  cause,  he  rejoiced  with  him  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1834. 

In  1840,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  adjudicators  of  the  prize 
oflfered  for  the  best  essay  on  Christian  Missions. 

The  fruit  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Smith,  of  Dunfermline, 
in  1803,  had  been  eleven  children  in  all;  two  of  whom  he  lost 
in  infancy,  and  nine  grew  to  maturity ;  one  of  his  sons  becoming 
a  missionary,  and  two  daughters  marrying  missionaries ;  ^'  and 
when  he  was  taken  from  earth,  he  had  the  immense  satisfaction 
of  believing  on  solid  grounds,  that  both  those  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  those  whom  he  left  behind,  were  boimd  up  with  him 
in  the  bundle  of  eternal  life,  and  shoidd  be  found  standing  with 
him  *  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.' " 

From  the  case  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Christian  ministers  were  to 
learn  the  stern  lesson,  that  not  the  most  perfect  human  purity 
and  rectitude,  combined  with  singidar  prudence,  will  always 
secure  against  the  attacks  of  invidious  and  malicious  calumny. 
If  ever  man  was  distinguished  by  a  prudence  which  "  avoided 
even  the  appearance  of  evil,"  or  might  have  expected  exemption 
from  such  annoyance.  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  he.  x  et  his  latter  days 
were  to  be  thus  embittered.  If  the  accotmt  of  the  part  taken  in 
this  afl&iir  by  Dr.  WardlaVs  colleague  in  the  pastorate,  which  is 
given  by  Dr.  Alexander,  is  to  be  taken  as  trustworthy,  which  it 
doubtless  is,  that  conduct  richly  deserves  the  epithet  *^dis- 
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gusting"  which  he  employs.  Bnt  such  abnird  attedoi  will 
always  in  the  end  injure  their  silly  authors  and  abetton  n&m 
than  their  objects.  Dr.  Wardlaw^s  character  acquired  evea  m. 
old  age  a  new  tone  from  this  cruel  discipline^  and  ahooe  witti 
fresh  radiance  before  his  brethren.  Soon  aftcor  his  triumpliaaff 
vindication,  he  visited  London  to  preach  one  of  the  seimnoiii 
before  the  London  Missionary  Society.  *'  His  receptaon  bj  tha 
brethren  in  the  south  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  grati- 
fying description.''  Even  his  physical  energy  and  aidiiMl 
spirits  seems  to  have  improved  after  the  triaL 

The  16th  of  Februaiy,  1853,  completed  the  fiftieth  jmr  at 
once  of  the  church  and  of  his  pastorate.  The  moment  ct  ao 
remarkable  a  coincidence  deserved  an  extraordinary  oelefaratioiit 
— a  twofold  jubilee.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held,  at  which  wora 
present  many  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  <^  the  dwiiwi« 
nation  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  Mr.  Binney  and  Dr.  Harria  froaa 
the  south.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  to  erect  a  momh 
mental  building,  ''  The  Wardlaw  Jubilee  School  Ain>  Mnwwwr 
House." 

The  time  of  Wardlaw's  departure  was  now  drawing  iiigji*  * 
He  had  for  many  years  been  affected  more  or  leas  by  an  Sb» 
scure,  but  very  distressing  species  of  neunJgia.    The  pain  waa 
capable  of  alleviation  by  meoicine,  but  nothing  could  reaoik  ^bm 
disease. 

"  So  deep  was  the  interest  he  continued  to  take  in  the  wock  la 
which  he  had  consecrated  his  life,  that  it  was  with  di£Bculfy  he  eoaM 
be  persuaded  to  take  that  ease  which  his  state  of  health  rendfltal 
necessary.  He  persisted  in  attending  public  worship  on  the  Lotdia 
day ;  and  only  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  presided  at  the  Lotdia 
Supper,  and  conducted  the  serrice.  It  was  a  solemn  and  memofaUa 
scene.  'His  frame,'  says  an  eye-witness,  'was  bent,  his  ttep  «■» 
steady,  and  his  features  wan  and  shrunk.  As  he  looked  round  iqMMi 
the  church,  seated  at  the  Lord*s  table,  he  appeared  like  a  waanaA 
man  at  the  close  of  a  long  day's  work.  Those,  who  have  nerar  eaea 
the  Doctor  at  the  communion-table,  can  have  no  conception  of  tlia 
solemnity  he  threw  over  that  hallowed  scene.  That  afcttrnocm,  ttm 
will  forget,  as  in  an  audible  whisper  he  spoke  of  the  love  of 


his  sufferings,  and  the  glory  to  be  revealed.  It  was  the  vuting 
scene  with  a  church  that  loved  him  second  only  to  the  Chief  Shap» 
herd.  And  in  no  more  appropriate  way  could  an  aged  pastor  nl 
adieu  to  his  people.  '  I  wul  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  froit  of  tka 
vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Falbi^a 
kingdom.*  After  singing  a  hymn,  he  pronounced  the  benedieiiaiv. 
and  then  his  work  there  was  aone.*'  *    After  that  day  hii  fi^a  waa 

•  Recollections  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  the  Fmu^  MuCs  JTiyrtal  tm 
February,  1864. 
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no  more  seen,  his  voice  never  again  heard  in  that  place  where  it  had 
for  so  many  years  been  his  delight,  to  a  delighted  and  attached 
audience,  to  expound  the  truths  of  the  gospel.     He  was  only  able  to 

Eerform  one  other  act  of  official  duty.  On  the  Thursday  following 
e  met  the  students  of  the  Academy,  and  read  to  them  two  lectures 
in  course  on  the  Wisdom  of  Q-oa.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  got 
through  this  duty.  His  sight  frequently  failed  him  as  he  proceeded, 
and  again  and  again  he  took  off  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  as 
if  the  impediment  arose  from  them,  not  witting  that  the  shadows  of 
eternity  were  beginning  to  stretch  themselves  over  him.  When  his 
lecture  was  finished,  he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  next  Thursday  we  shall  go 
on  to  consider  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  Bedemption.'  That  purpose 
he  was  not  permitted  to  accomplish.  It  was  tne  will  of  the  master 
that  he  should  go  up  and  contemplate  that  grand  theme  amid  the 
perfect  light  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  under  the  immediate 
teaching  of  the  Author  of  redemption  Himself. 

"After  this  his  sufferings  became  very  severe.  His  agony  often- 
times was  such  that  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  shrank 
from  subjecting  his  friends  to  the  pain  of  seeing  what  he  endured. 
But  amid  all  he  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  his  faith  failed  not. 
His  soul  was  centred  on  the  cross  as  the  basis  of  his  hopes,  and  his 
lively  expectations  ascended  to  the  throne  as  the  consummation  of 
his  joys.  When  death  overtook  him,  and  the  powers  of  nature  were 
fast  giving  way,  the  words  that  were  murmured  over  those  eloquent 
lips  on  which  hundreds  had  delighted  to  hang,  were  such  as  these : 
*  The  Lamb — the  Lamb  slain  for  me — the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne — what  a  glorious  prospect!  I  shall  see  and  be  with  the 
Lamb.'  And  so  he  died,  strong  in  faith  and  love,  and  with  no 
shadow  on  his  bright  and  happy  spirit. 

"  Dr.  Wardlaw  died  within  a  few  days  of  completing  his  seventy- 
fourth  year." — Pp.  471-4. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  was  of  middle  height,  and  vigorous  and  active 
frame ;  the  forehead  high,  though  not  very  broad,  the  features 
regular,  eyebrows  bushy,  lips  sweet  but  firm,  and  the  gene- 
ral expression,  dignity  and  seriousness  combined  with  cheerful- 
ness and  benevolence.  His  intellect  excelled  rather  in  analysis 
than  in  finding  matter  to  be  analyzed,  was  capable  of  prompt, 
\dgorou9,  and  long  action,  and  was  ever  controlled  and  kept 
diligently  at  work  by  a  will  swayed  by  conscience.  He  delighted 
in  the  nice  weighing  of  evidence.  He  possessed  a  naturally 
elegant  and  a  cmtivated  taste.  Dugald  Stewart  was  his  philo- 
sopher ;  Cowper  his  poet.  He  occasionally  wrote  poetr}%  which 
was  sometimes  inspired  by  natural  scenery,  and  pleasingly 
unafiected  and  simple,  sometimes  sacred,  sometimes  satirical. 
This  weapon  he  could  wield  on  occasion  with  effect,  never  with 
malice,  and  always  on  the  right  side.    He  was  ready  at  repartee. 

"  In  1838,  he,  with  several  other  dissenting  ministers,  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  her  Majesty,  and  of  kissing  hands.  .  .  . 
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Pr.  Wkrdlaw,  though  not  accustomed  to  wear  a  gown  as  a  badga  of 
clerical  dignitj,  conformed  to  usage  on  this  occasion,  and  wendb  to 
court  in  the  costume  of  a  doctor  in  divinitj,  with  gown  and  banda. 
Another  dissenting  minister,  who  was  present  for  some  other  busi- 
ness, but  \vbose  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  appear  in  any 
other  dress  than  that  which  court  usage  allots  to  laymen,  came  up  to 
Dr.  Wardlaw  in  the  ante*chamber  and  said,  '  I  am  aurpriaed  to  see 
you,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  conform  in  this  way  to  the  Church ;'  to  which  tlie 
latter  immediately  replied,  pointing  to  the  sword  and  ba^wig,  **  And 

you,  Mr. ,  I  am  grieved  to  see  so  conformed  to  tM  world' "— 

P.  373. 

Yet  was  he  gentle  and  kind,  even  tender.  He  poeaeBsed  an 
exquisite  power  of  comforting  mourners,  and  could  reduce  the 
tears  of  nature  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  But  at  the  proper 
moment  he  could  show  high  moral  courage.  Wlien  the  Anti- 
slavery  movement  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  Glasgow^  he 
spoke  thus  at  one  of  the  meetings : — 

" '  K I  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  friendship  I  should  not  hxm 
appeared  here  this  day ;  and  I  know  the  cost  of  my  attendance  m 
the  coldness,  distance,  and  alienation  which  I  shall  experience  firoA 
some  whose  friendship  I  prize.  But  I  felt  the  call  of  duty  to  btf 
higher  than  that  of  friendship,  and  I  dare  not  keep  back.  There  are 
two  things  of  higher  importance  than  the  pleasures  of  eartUr  Mend* 
ship — an  approving  conscience  and  an  approving  God.'  " — r.  299. 

And  when  indignation  was  roused  by  un  worthiness,  lie  ooold 
utter  burning  words  as  with  the  tongue  of  a  fiery  serpent.  Thns 
in  reply  to  Anglo-Scotus  (see  page  338),  he  says : — 

"  *  Eegarding  Anglo-Scotus  solely  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  this  production,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  respect  is  not  his  due ;  courtesy  is  not  his  due ;  charity  ia  ncfe 
his  due ;  Mercy,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  kindness,  may  bestow  on 
him  gratuitous  pity ;  but  what  Justice  awards  him  is  scorn.  I  know 
of  no  terms  in  which  the  treatment  merited  by  an  anonymoiis 
scandal-monger  can  be  more  appropriately  expressed  than  those  of 
Job :  '  Men  shall  clap  their  hands  at  him,  and  shall  hiss  him  ont  of 
his  place.'  "—P.  839. 

Few  men  have  known  so  well  as  Wardlaw  the  meaning  of  Hit 
word  Jiome.  Ilis  fireside  was  his  daily  charm  and  sooioe  of 
strength.  lie  enlarges  one's  conceptions  of  husband  and  fadiflr* 
He  was  a  man  of  order.  The  room  and  fireplace  must  be  tU^ 
when  he  began  to  write.  Yet  as  he  well  knew  that  a  mimha- 
nical  man  can  never  produce  a  yital  impression,  his  genanl 
habits  were  orderly  rather  from  an  inward  principle  ^aii  ia 
obedience  to  a  set  of  rules.  A  man  is  known  by  his 
In  former  years  you  see  Dr.  Wardlaw  the  guest  of  the 
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Guiin,  then  of  the  amiable  Durant.  Here,  he  appears  as  colleague 
of  the  veiierable  Ewing,  there,  spite  of  the  Apocrypha  contro- 
versy, faithful  to  his  loving  Heugh;  companying  with  meta- 
physical Payne  and  elegant  Fletcher,  and  correspondiiig  through 
long  years  with  the  practical  Burder.  You  ohs^e  him 
exchanging  letters  with  an  imseen  brother  theologian,  Woods  of 
Andover — the  transatlantic  Wardlaw — and  again  are  delighted 
with  the  loving  reverence  of  Morison,  whose  timid  worth  he  had 
encouraged  into  the  ministry.  Nor  must  there  be  omitted  his 
later  colleague  in  the  Academy — much  his  junior — the  loveable, 
accomplished,  but,  alas !  early  removed,  Jolm  Morell  Mackenzie. 
As  a  preacher  Dr.  Wardlaw  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
of  a  kmd  particularly  suited  to  his  countrymen.  He  stood  erect, 
with  head  thrown  back,  and  action  sparing  but  effective.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  charming  as  a  silver  bell,  fit  symbol  of  his 
transparently  flowing  diction  and  distinct  conceptions.  In 
matter  he  was  accustomed  to  soar  high,  but  seldom  lost  sight  of 
the  practical;  in  manner  unaffected,  and  though  not  impas- 
sioned, solemn.  When  he  adopted  the  practice  of  reading,  so 
effective  was  it  in  his  hands,  that  there  was  only  an  exchange  of 
one  means  of  impression  for  another.  As  pastor.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
was,  while  health  allowed,  a  diligent  and  sympathizing  visitor 
of  his  people.  The  affection  between  them  was  strong,  and  that 
of  the  latter  was  shown  not  only  by  the  liberal  income  they 
furnished,  but  by  a  costly  testimonial  in  1837,  consisting  of  a 
silver  cup  containing  three  himdred  sovereigns,  presented  with 
a  touching  address  by  the  senior  deacon,  as  well  as  by  the 
splendid  jubilee  subscription  already  noticed. 

As  a  theologian.  Dr.  Wardlaw  may  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  transition  from  the  stiffer  and  narrower  notions  of  former 
days  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the  present.  The  old  traditional 
dogmas  he  tested  and  modified  by  Scripture.  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
reading  in  theology  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been 
rather  select  than  extensive.  "The  writings  of  Dr.  Edward 
Williams,  Andrew  Fuller,  Archibald  McLean,  and  some  of  our 
older  Scottish  divines,  such  as  Ricaultoxm,  he  held  in  peculiar 
estimation,  and  upon  them  many  of  his  own  opinions  were 
formed."  (p.  481.)  Dr.  Alexander,  of  course,  cannot  mean  by 
the  remark  at  page  80,  to  disparage  the  Fathers,  or  to  insinuate 
that  Dr.  Wardlaw  did  wisely  in  his  late  neglect  of  authors, 
whom — as  well  as  the  schoolmen — the  biographer  finding  of 
some  "  value  for  the  kind  of  theology  to  which  his  convictions 
and  inclinations  call  him,"  quotes  in  the  appendix  against  Dr. 
Wardlaw.  In  1834,  Wardlaw  confesses  to  Woods,  "  I  have  paid 
very  little  attention  as  yet  to  the  *  metaphysics  of  Kant,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  Coleridge,'  respecting  which  you  ask  my 
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judgment ; ''  and  immediately  adds  with  a  prudence  and  candour 
edifying  to  inferior  men,  "  were  I  to  write  about  them  at  all,  it 
womd  be  very  much  in  the  dark."  He  writes  to  Morison  in  1852, 
"  I  must  confess,  with  regard  to  many,  besides  Coleridge's,  of 
the  metaphysical  and  mystical  speculations  of  our  '  great  thinkers* 
that,  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  *  I  am  not  yet  up  to  tlmn^^  nor  ever, 
I  now  fear,  likely  to  be ;  for,  I  confess,  at  my  late  hour,"  &c. 
One  of  his  sons  writes  of  him : — 

"  It  is  worth  notice  that  he  had  little  rehsh  for  the  theological 
writings  of  our  continental  neighbours.  Of  Btyme^  indeed  he  could 
not  fail  to  think  highly ;  but  there  were  few  in  which  he  found  much 
to  admire,  which  was  not  to  be  found,  though  with  less  of  aphilo9opkie 
garb,  in  the  best  productions  of  our  own  divines ;  and  he  always  said 
he  neyer  could  discover,  even  in  the  best,  the  wonderful  depth  and 
striking  beauty  which  seemed  to  meet  the  eye  of  others,  and  to  call 
forth  their  wondering  admiration  and  fervent  eulogy." — P.  483. 

Dr.  Alexander  remarks  on  Dr.  "Wardlaw's  "  Treatise  on  lUra- 
cles,"  '*  His  strictures  on  Strauss  and  the  Eationalists  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  his  having  studied  their  views  at  second 
hand,  and  in  some  instances  through  an  imperfect  medium.'' 
Some  of  Dr.  Alexander's  readers  may  think  of  other  respects, 
wherein  Dr.  Wardlaw  might  have  been  benefited  as  a  theologian 
by  an  acquaintance,  if  not  with  such  as  Strauss  represents,  yet 
with  some  abler  professor  of  "mystified  bujBF,"  (p  463),  who  had 
presented  in  a  more  "  philosophic  garb,"  the  doctrine  of  "  the 
best  productions  of  our  own  divines." 

The  following  sentences  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  may  be  quoted  for 
the  edification  of  the  party  to  whom  they  refer  : — 

"  "When  one  looks  at  some  of  the  Puseyites  individually,  men  of 
acknowledged  literature  and  science,  drivelling  as  they  do  on  some 
points — when  we  see  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Pusey  himself  writing  with 
such  mysteriously-solemn,  long-visaged,  and  head-shaking  gravity, 
things  so  self-contradictory  and  so  absolutely  infantile,  on  the  words, 
'  This  is  my  hody^^  and  putting  himself,  and  endeavouring  to  put 
others,  into  a  peifect  agony  of  dread,  lest  he  should  be  found  doubtmg 
the  mystery  of  the  red  presence,  when  the  Divine  Master  so  plainly 
affirms  it — when,  after  all,  the  words,  even  to  the  understanding  of  a 
child,  are  so  perfectly  simple ;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  very 
palatable  nature,  in  many  respects,  of  the  IU)mish  system,  especially 
as  it  externalizes  religion  to  such  a  degree,  and  to  such  a  degree 
flatters  and  fosters  the  pride  of  self-desert  in  the  natural  mind,  we 
feel  tliat  we  can  hardly  hold  our  confidence,  on  the  mere  ground  of  the 
illumination  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  that  system  may  not  yet 
giin  the  ascendancy,  and  *  all  the  world  again  wonder  after  the  heati* 
But  one  recoils  with  a  shudder  from  the  very  thought,  and  says 
emphatically,  ^  God  forbid !'  Let  us  rather  cherish  the  hope,  that  the 
prevalenoe  of  Puseyism  may  rouse  the  indignant  spirit  of  another 
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Luther,  to  stir  against  it  the  slumbering  zeal  of  insulted  Protestant- 
ism, and  work  out  a  second  reformation,  with  less  of  popery  in  it, 
than,  alas !  remained  in  the  first,  and  more  of  the  spiritual  indepen- 
dence of  the  church.  It  is  well  that  this  latter  principle  is,  on  our 
own  side  of  the  Tweed,  gaining  ground  so  decidedlj." — P.  420. 

As  theological  tutor,  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  remarkable  for  the 
profound  reverence  for  the  Bible,  which  he  exemplified,  as  well 
as  directly  inculcated  in  lectiiring.  Who  shall  estimate  that 
healthy  influence  shed  on  his  pupils,  and  through  them  on 
thousands  more,  by  the  piety  of  their  teacher  ? 

In  politics.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who  had  probably  at  first  inherited 
the  principles  of  Toryism,  became  gradually  liberal.  In  poli- 
tical economy,  he  adopted  and  advocated  the  opinions  of  Si al- 
thus ;  and  in  the  border  region  of  politics  and  religion,  it  has 
been  seen  how  ably  he  contended  for  voluntaryism,  laying  down 
the  principle,  that  "the  true  and  legitimate  province  of  the 
magistrate,  in  regard  to  religion,  is  to  have  no  province  at  aUJ' 

Taking  Dr.  Wardlaw  altogether,  as  man,  Christian,  divine, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  he  reached  a  lofty  peak  of  excellence, 
where  few  of  his  contemporaries  are  seen  standing  by  his  side, 
to  share  the  veneration  attracted  thither,  or  to  wield  thence  so 
wide  and  beneficent  an  influence,  thereby  greatly  claiming  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

In  his  qualified  eidogy  of  Dr.  WardlaVs  "Treatise  on  Miracles," 
his  biographer  remarks,  "  On  the  whole,  the  work  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  solid,  judicious,  and  most  able  defence  of  the  main 
pillar  of  the  Christian  evidences."  (P.  459.)  Unless  he  means  the 
external  evidences,  he  differs  in  opinion  from  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  says,  "  Here  we  rest,  and  deny  that  we  believe  the  Scripture 
to  be  the  word  of  God  formally  for  any  other  reason  but  itself, 

which  assureth  us  of  its  divine  authority We  must  come 

to  something  wherein  we  may  rest  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
not  with  a  strong  and  firm  opinion,  but  with  divine  faith.  And 
nothing  can  rationally  pretend  unto  this  principle  but  the  truth 
of  God  manifesting  itself  in  the  Scripture." — Reason  of  Faith. 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  71,  of  Gould^s  edition  of  Owen. 

Dr.  Alexander  gives  a  valuable  critique  on  "  Man's  Respon- 
sibility for  his  Behef,"  wherein  he  adds  to  WardlaVs  doctrine, 
that  men  often  refuse  belief  to  a  true  and  credible  statement, 
because  they  are  prevented  by  their  affections  frx>m  perceiving 
the  evidence, — this,  "that  man  is  responsible  for  his  belief  as 
he  is  for  his  words  or  his  deeds,  because  he  can  and  does  regulate 
his  belief  by  his  mil."  Dr.  Wardlaw  says,  "  That  belief  must 
necessarily  correspond  with  the  perception  of  evidence,  it  beinff 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  impossible  that  the  mind  should 
believe,  or  disbelieve  otherwise  than  as  evidence  is,  or  is  not 
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dlBcemed/'  is  an  axiom.    This  is  of  coime  denied  bjr  Df. 
Alexander,  who  quotes  on  his  side  Clement  of  Alexander,  Theo- 
doret,  Augustin  among  the  Fathers,  Alexander  of  Halea  and 
Thomas  of  Aquino  among  the  schoolmen,  Luther,  and  Bsoon. 
In  another  part  of  the  yolume,  Dr.  Alexander  makes  the  im- 
portant remark  on  Wardlaw's  Essay  on  Faith,  ^'  A  ooiuddecaUe 
portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with  advocating  the  doetrine^  that 
saving  faith  is  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  of  Gbd  ooDoeming 
His  Son,  as  opposed  to  the  view  that  it  includes^  as  a  neoenaij 
element,  that  trust  in  Christ  to  which  the  belief  of  the  testunony 
naturally  leads.     With  this  doctrine  I  cannot  concur,  nor  do  1 
think  it  is  one  which  the  author  has  consistently  adhered  to 
throughout  his  essay.''    His  main  object,  however,  in  reviewing 
the  essay,  is  not  to  make  such  a  remark,  but  rather  to  show  the 
irrelevancy  of  this  question  to  the  author's  theme.     ''  The  real 
question  ...  is  one  on  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  but  dighilj 
dwelt,  viz.,  whether  saving  faith  be  an  act  of  the  mind  teraup 
nating  on  something  purely  objective,  be  that  Christ  or  only 
God's  testimony  concerning  Chnst,  or  an  act  having  respeet  to 
the  individual's  own  persontd  interest  in  Christ  P  •  •  •  •  la 
order  to  refute  this  opinion  (that  namely  which  identifiea  fiodi 
with  assurance),  it  is  obviously  the  business  of  the  polemie  to 
show  that  faith  is  not  that  special  belief  in  a  man's  own  jnrtiir 
cation  which  some  hold  it  to  be,  and  out  of  which  akme  aMOxaiioe 
could  certainly  spring."— Pp.  286—288. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware,  that  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  lis 
**  Congregational  liectures,"  contends  earnestly  that  the  mle  or 
law  of  morals  has  been  given  by  the  Divine  Chnremor  in  the 
volume  of  Divine  revelation.  To  establish  this  poaition,  he 
argues  from  the  present  character  of  human  nature,  that  the 
attempt  to  deduce  a  scheme  of  virtue  therefrom  is  a  mietaka; 
and  applying  this  test,  in  succession  to  the  theories  of  anoiflPt 
and  modem  moratists,  especially  that  of  Butler,  he  easilj' 
their  inconsistency  therewith,  and  of  course  infers  thev 
hood,  as  £sr  as  tms  question  reaches.  Many  thon^tfiil 
however,  seeing  that  Dr.  WardlaVs  fourth  lecture  Invei  Bishop 
Butler  just  where  it  found  him,  and  grieved  to  find  such  a 
as  Dr.  Wardlaw  committing  himself  against  that 
thinker,  maybe  consoled  to  see,  in  the  foUowing  sentenoeey  tha^ 
in  such  opinions,  his  biographer  does  not  share :  '^  If  the  \  ~^ 
and  standard  of  morality  are  both  assumed  to  be  without 


they  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  any  change  that  maj 
past  over  us  since  man  was  first  made.  ...  If  morBlity^  ihaiK 
retically  or  practically,  depend  on  the  constitution  God  haa 
given  us,  to  aflinn  tliiat  that  constitution  is  £stally  viliatoi» 
qmaad  this  veiy  thing,  is  virtually  to  pvonomoe  waaiitf  an 
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impossible  thing  for  us.  ...  It  seems  then,  that  to  apply  this  fact 
as  a  test  of  moral  systems  is  irrelevant.  ...  If  moral  disorder 
unfit  a  man  for  ascertaining  aright  the  truths  unfolded  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  universe, 
will  it  not  equally  unfit  him  for  ascertaining  aright  the  truths 
imfolded  by  the  word  of  the  Creator  in  the  Scriptures  P" 
(Pp.  331,  332.)  Dr.  Alexander  regards  the  article  on  this  work 
wmch  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  as  "  somewhat  super- 
ficial." "  Nothing,  I  think,"  Dr.  Alexander  goes  on  to  say,  on 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lectures,  "can  be  more  admirable  and  con- 
vincing than  his  proof,  that  the  only  foundation  of  moral  truth 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  divine  essence."  In  his  sixth  lecture, 
Dr,  Wardlaw  maintains  the  position,  that  "  the  will  of  God  is 
not  the  origin  of  the  principles  of  rectitude,  but  is  itself  deter- 
mined by  them."  This,  he  thinks,  it  would  be  profanity  to 
dispute.  Yet,  immediately  after,  he  revolts  from  tne  notion  of 
any  ultimate  standard  of  morality,  but  that  of  the  Divine  per- 
fection as  both  "  inconsiderate  and  profane."  Here,  however, 
it  may,  without  profanity,  be  asked,  whether  the  doctor  has 
kept  sufficiently  in  view  the  distinction  between  conception  and 
existence.  True,  the  Godhead  is  "  the  eternal  and  immutable 
prototype  of  all  excellence,"  of  which  all  other  is  a  shadow,  and 
whose  radiation  is  inexhaustible.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  himself, 
without  "  profanity  or  inconsiderateness,"  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  asserting  the  ability  of  the  divine  power  to  eflfect  contradic- 
tiofiSy  and  as  mathematical  truth  is  independent  of  all  actual 
existence,  to  seek  for  the  idea  of  infinite  excellence,  realized  by 
God  alone,  the  Necessary,  Perfect  Being,  is  not  an  irreverent 
procedure.  The  last  origin  of  this  conception  is,  of  course,  the 
divine  perfection ;  yet,  miless  Hegel  is  to  be  trusted,  thought 
and  being  are  distinct. 

Dr.  Alexander  will  hardly  expect  that  his  account  in  the 
preface  of  his  unwillingness  at  first  to  undertake,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  representatives,  the  duties  of  biographer, 
arising  in  part  from  a  consciousness  of  dissent  from  seveiil  of 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  published  opinions,  will  cause  his  reviewers  to 
refrain  altogether  from  remarking  on  his  strictures  on  those 
opinions.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  a  mere  expression  of 
dissent,  n^i  these  opinions  oflFered  in  the  course  of  the  memoirs, 
their  part  might  have  been  silence ;  but  the  case  is  different 
when  he  gives  ample  comments  on  the  doctrines  of  his  friend, 
and  expounds  at  length  his  own  reasons  for  dissent.  That  Dr. 
Wardlaw  should  arrive  at  "  the  extreme  conclusion  of  volun- 
taryism, viz.,  that  '  the  true  and  legitimate  province  of  the 
magistrate  in  regard  to  religion  is  to  have  no  province  at  all,* ' 
startles  and  grieves  his  biographer.     '*  On  what  grounds,  then," 
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he  inquires,  "  has  Dr.  Wardlaw  rested  this  conclusion  ?  In  the 
first  instance,  on  the  assertion  that  Scripture  has  confined  the 
the  magistrate's  functions  within  the  sphere  of  civil  matters. 
But  has  not  the  lecturer  stumbled  here  at  the  very  threshold? 
K  the  magistrate  have  no  province  in  regard  to  religion  at  all, 
with  what  consistency  can  he  be  appealed  to  the  Bible,  the 
standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  to  determine  what  his 
proper  province  is  ?  if  he  may  be  summoned  legitimately  as  a 
magistrate,  to  learn  his  functions  from  the  Bible,  how  can  it  be 
justly  said  that  he  has  nothing  whatever,  as  a  magistrate,  to  do 
with  religion  ?"  The  twofold  answer  instantly  suggests  itself. 
First :  even  if  Dr.  Wardlaw  believes  that  the  civil  magistrate, 
as  such,  has  no  province  at  all  in  regard  to  religion,  yet,  as  Dr. 
Wardlaw  is  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  believes  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  on  this  question  of  political  philosophy,  as  well  as  on 
other  subjects,  to  be  trustworthy,  he  is  perfectly  consistent  in 
appealing  to  the  Bible.  Again  :  even  if  the  magistrate,  as  such, 
has  no  province  at  all  in  religion,  religion  is  surely  competent 
when  he  ofiers  his  aid  to  reject  it,  and  he  is  bound  to  listen  and 
abide  by  her  decision  if  she  say, — "All  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is 
to  leave  me  alone ;  get  out  of  my  sunshine.'' 

But  as  Dr.  Alexander  lays  no  stress  on  this  objection,  it  may 
be  passed  over.  Admitting  on  pages  386,  387,  that  "  establish- 
ments and  endowments  of  Christianity  as  a  mode  of  promoting 
the  religious  education  of  the  community  ....  cannot  be  set 
up  without  doing  violence  to  express  injunctions  of  Scriptuie, 
superceding  chartered  rights  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
entailing  innumerable  evils  on  the  Christian  cause;"  he  yet 
asserts  on  p.  385,  that  governments  "  not  only  have  a  province 
in  regard  to  religion,  but  that  it  very  greatly  concerns  them 
that  their  subjects  should  be  instructed  in  those  principles  whieh 
can  alone  enable  them  to  appreciate  aright  such  legislation," 
namely,  legislation  on  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
stigmatizes  as  worse  than  Egyptian  taskmasters  'Hhose  who 
would  bind  the  magistrate  to  secure  the  order  and  well-being  of 
the  community,  and  yet  forbid  him  under  any  circumstances  to 
provide  that  education  by  which  alone  this  end  can  be  effectually 
secured."  In  a  word.  Dr.  Alexander  means  to  advocate  religions 
education  by  government.  But  ought  he  not  distinctly  to  point 
out  the  difference  in  principle  between  "  establishments  and 
endowments  of  Christianity  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
religious  education  of  the  community,"  and  ^'the  magistrate 
making  provision  for  religious  instruction."  Until  Dr.  Alex- 
ander explains  himself  more  clearly,  some  plain  people  will 
continue  to  think  the  difference  so  superficial  as  to  amount  at 
bottom  to  no  difference  at  all.    If  a  man  is  taxed  to  proYide 
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religious  instruction  for  himself  or  his  children,  the  injustice 
will  not  be  removed  by  "  leaving  it  free  to  him  to  accept  that 
instruction  or  not  as  he  pleases/'  There  is,  doubtless,  a  difficidty 
in  the  question,  **  Who  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  taught  for 
religious  truth  to  the  community?"  a  difficulty  which  has 
proved  so  embarrassing  to.  Dr.  Alexander  that  he  has  had 
recourse  to  "  the  omniscience  of  Parliament — ^in  the  modified 
sense,  uf  course,  in  which  alone  such  language  can  be  used  of 
any  human  institution."  But  extreme  men  would  here  suggest 
three  desiderata :  first,  that  Parliament  should  actually,  and 
not  nominally  only,  represent  the  nation ;  secondly,  tnat  the 
whole  nation,  being  Christian,  should  return  the  dite  within  it 
in  piety  and  theological  knowledge ;  and  thirdly,  that  at  least 
the  more  important  religious  diversities  should  cease,  that  there 
might  be  none  in  Parliament  to  mar  its  omniscience.  This  were 
doubtless  "  a  consummation  to  be  wished  for,"  but  till  it  arrives, 
extreme  men  will  incline  to  regard  the  house  as  being  yet  far 
from  omniscience,  as  even  "  helj^essly  incompetent  in  the  depart- 
ment of  theological  truth."  As  for  the  comparison  of  the 
"  bricks,"  it  must  be  regarded  as  irrelevant,  tmless  by  a  begging 
of  the  question.  The  blame  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  civu 
ruler  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  any  duty  rests  on  those  to 
whom  the  duty  belongs. 

This  is  a  vigorously  written  volume.  There  are,  however, 
some  marks  of  haste — blemishes  whose  disappearance  in  a  second 
edition  were  desirable.  Thus  on  page  257,  Dr.  Heugh  is  said 
to  have  moved  a  resolution  to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  proposed  an 
amendment  ;  but  on  page  259,  Dr.  Wardlaw  says  that  his 
"  resolution  of  confidence  and  a^erence"  was  the  original  one, 
and  that  Dr.  Hough's  proposition  of  severance  was  the  amend- 
ment. Sometimes  there  are  sentences,  which,  by  their  careless 
construction,  convey,  if  strictly  construed,  either  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  one  foreign  to  the  writer's  purpose.  Thus,  on  page  244, 
"  That  he  should  have  done  so  at  the  time  the  above  letter  was 
written,  no  one  could  expect."  "  Done"  what  ?  The  preceding 
sentence  does  not  inform  the  reader,  but  the  meaning  is  left  to 
be  conjectured.  Here  and  there  are  expressions  which  are 
somewhat  below  the  subject,  and  some  which  are  particu- 
larly offensive  to  southern  ears.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Dr.  Alexander  has  fulfilled  his  important  task  with  an  ability, 
prudence  and  geniality,  honourable  to  himself  and  to  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  and  largely  claiming  the  gratitude  of  his  readers.  The 
book  sufficiently  recommends  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  the  good 
and  great  name  which  it  embalms,  and  both  from  that  name 
and  its  own  masterly  execution,  will  speedily  attain  a  wide 
circulation,  be  read  with  eager  interest,  and  then  laid  up  in 
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Btore.  Successive  generations  of  Christians  will  preserve  it 
their  choicest  treasures  and  legacies  from  the  present.  Would 
that  every  Wardlaw  found  an  Alexander!  It  is  not  always 
that  men  see  at  once  so  noble  a  subject  and  so  able  an  artist. 


Abt.  IV. — The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual.    By  Peter 
Bayne,  M. A.    Edinburgh :  Hogg.    Pp.  vi.  626.    C3r.  8vo. 

It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  writer  of  this  book  is  a 
yoimg  man.  The  purpose  and  method  of  his  work,  the  bnojraiioy 
and  colouring  of  his  style,  the  venturesome  and  crude  ppmimiB 
which  he  sometimes  offers  on  knotty  metaphysical  questioiM,  aad 
the  free,  healthM  sympathies  that  enliven  his  biographieB  with 
unfailing  vivacity,  all  authenticate  his  youth.  On  Ims  aooonmt 
we  are  more  anxious  to  bestow  that  commendation  on  his  labour 
which  he  has  well  ecuned,  and  to  offer  a  few  strictures  whkii 
we  trust  will  be  understood  to  indicate  our  sincere  respect  fijft 
hif}  ability,  and  our  assurance  of  his  future  eminent  usefolness. 
This  book  will  be  widely  circulated  among  young  men.  By 
the  desultory  reading,  of  which  Mr.  Bayne  makes  candid  and 
penitent  confession,  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  must  fomve 
him,  he  has  laid  himseK  open  to  those  influences  that  dimise 
themselves  so  subtly  and  rapidly  through  the  literature  of  our 
language,  and  which  produce  their  first  and  most  marked 
impression  on  the  more  inquisitive,  susceptible,  [and  unwair 
minds  of  young  men.  Hence,  in  following  him  thitmffh  his 
pages,  we  find  a  succession  of  topics  casually  or  minutely  dis- 
cussed,  which  suggest  the  names  of  our  most  conspicuous  and 
influential  authors  who  have  given  them  prominenoe,  and  whieh 
embody  without  doubt  the  peculiar  and  urgent  questions  in 
philosophy  and  religion  which  are  now  agitating  the  minds  of 
our  most  thoughtfiil  and  earnest  ^students.  It  is  emphatically 
a  book  for  the  times.  Mr.  Bayne  has  felt  deeply,  and  pondered 
attentively  those  difficulties  which  he  knew  were  pressing  on 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  men  of  his  own  age,  whether  in  col- 
leges or  in  factories ;  and  he  has  had  courage  to  publish  hii 
opinions  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  them,  and  helping  thcai 
towards  settled  and  truthM  results.  It  is,  ther^mre,  a  book 
written  by  a  young  man  who  expounds  to  us  what  is  proiCy 
generally,  though  perhaps  silently  felt  by  men  of  his  capaoily 
and  class.  It  is,  moreover,  a  book  written  to  yoonff  men  by  one 
who  has  shown  entire  sympathy  with  them  in  their  aspimtions 
and  independent  search  after  truth.   Such  a  book,  being  Ukanriw 
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distinguished  for  the  aouteness  and  freshness  of  its  speculations 
and  the  graces  of  its  style,  must  be  read  with  avidity  by  young 
men.  They  will  find  in  it  the  very  subjects  which  have  excited 
their  attention,  honestly  and  lucidly  expoimded.  Many  will  be 
thankful  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  which  is  afforded; 
and  others,  if  not  always  carried  forward  to  our  author's  oonclu- 
sions,  will  rejoice  that  he  has  presented  these  topics  in  a 
summary  form,  and  brought  such  candour^  zeal,  and  disciplined 
ability  to  the  discussion  of  them.  The  importance  of  this 
work,  its  merits  and  demerits,  may  be  estimated  from  these 
introductory  remarks.  We  shall  endeavour  to  gain  for  it  the 
favourable  regard  of  our  readers,  and  to  pay  the  "  dues  of 
courtesy"  to  our  author  by  briefly  explaining  his  intentions  and 
his  plan,  and  by  appending  such  criticisms  as  we  deem  most 
indispensable. 

We  must  condense  our  author's  thoughts  like  *'  pemmican/' 
and  extract  only  a  few  of  the  multitudinous  remarks  straggling 
along  our  note  paper  if  we  fulfil  the  Horatian  edicts  *'  qmcqtdd 
prsBcipies  esto  brevis." 

The  first  words  of  the  Preface  serve  to  explain  and  to  apologise 
for  the  varied  and  discursive  contents  of  tne  book ;  they  are  as 
follow : — 

"  Professor  M*Dougall  remarks  on  the  too  extensive  diffusion  of 
the  idea  that  evangeUcal  religion  in  its  strict  personal  form,  comports 
ill  with  solidity  and  compass  of  intellect.  In  the  course  of  somewhat 
desultory  reading,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  the 
idea  in  certain  department8  of  our  literature ;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  statement  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  individual  character, 
together  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  practical  embodiment  and 
working  of  that  character,  in  our  age,  might  not  be  imattended  with 
good.  With  the  first  idea  certain  others  became  gradually  allied,  and 
especially  it  seemed  to  me  important  that  the  position  and  work  of 
Christianity  as  a  social  and  reforming  agency  should  be  at  least  in 
outline  dehned." 

Since,  therefore,  the  author  was  bound  to  trace  the  influences 
of  Christianity  as  they  are  at  work,  both  on  the  individual  nature 
of  man,  and  on  social  institutions,  we  easily  comprehend  why 
such  a  variety  of  topics  came  imder  his  review :  and  from  this 
confession,  we  further  learn  why  all  of  them  are  exhibited  under 
the  new  aspects  they  are  assuming  to  modem  inquiry.  In 
order  to  grasp  his  aim  most  effectuaUy,  and  to  illustrate  it  most 
clearly,  ho  has  arranged  the  contents  of  the  volume  into  three 
parts,  which  are  respectively  entitled :  I.  Statement ;  II.  Expo- 
sition and  Illustration ;  III.  Outlook.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  speculation,  and  maintains  these  themes  in  two  respective 
chapters.     First,  that  the  Christian  religion  alone  gives  rational 
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satisfaction  to  the  urgent  questionings  of  the  Imman  intelleot ; 
and  a  complete  development  of  tlie  entire  system  of  the  hmnaa 
faculties.  Second.  That  the  Christian  religion  is  the  oidy  stable 
basis  on  which  a  commonwealth  can  be  reared.  The  inaiTidiial 
and  the  social  life^  therefore,  can  only  be  perfected  througli  the 
Christian  faith. 

A  rapid  analysis  of  the  first  chapter  will  show  our  autluxr^s 
breadth  of  view,  clearness  of  purpose,  and  fertility  of  reeouroeB. 
In  one  or  two  points  we  shall  correct  and  supplement  the  mete- 
physical  opinions  he  has  advanced,  in  omer  that  we  may 
strengthen  impregnably  his  noble  argument. 

He  begins  by  seeking  the  origin  of  that  anti-Christian  spirifc 
which  has  infected  so  much  of  our  presumptive  philosophy  and 
popular  literature;  and  he  has  rightly  discovered  it  in  the 
flattering  doctrines  of  Pantheism.  These  doctrines  as  they  aze 
taught  by  Fichte  and  Carlyle,  the  chief  apostles  of  this  creed, 
irradiate  from  the  central  dogma  of  Man's  divinity.  The  eBsem* 
tial  principle  of  Pantheism,  as  it  is  broadly  asserted  by  Fichte^ 
"  ever  is  the  glory,  worship,  and  divinity  of  man,**  and  ficom. 
this  principle,  Carlyle  has  worked  out  a  perfect  scheme  of  Pan- 
theism in  application  to  practical  life.  Against  Pantheism,  the 
one  point  to  be  established  from  which  all  else  follows,  is  the 
separate  and  personal  existence  of  a  Divine  Beinff.  By  a  fine 
instructive  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  our  a^,  Mr.  Bayne  is 
led  by  preference,  to  develope  that  source  of  evidence  which  we 
believe  to  be  now  commandmg  the  especial  notice  of  our  gieatert 
religious  philosophers,  though  he  has  been  the  first  ezplicitfy 
to  announce  and  define  it, — ^we  mean,  the  proof  of  the  exfstenee 
of  God  which  is  drawn  from  our  moral  nature.  After  some 
criticism  on  the  nature  and  functions  of  conscience,  which, 
though  shrewd  and  searching,  is  very  defective,  and  would  hare 
been  greatly  modified  by  a  more  thorough  converse  with  the 
subject,  he^methodizes  tnis  Jevidence  under  these  two  consideir- 
ations  :  the  last  of  which  he  thinks  might  be  expanded  into  an 
irrefragable  argument.  First.  The  human  conscioiisiieflB  as 
revealing  itseK  in  history  has  borne  witness  to  the  feiet,  that  it 
is  natural  for  man  not  to  regard  the  voice  of  conscience  as  finaL 
The  monitions  of  conscience,  whether  they  witnessed  approval 
or  reproach,  have  been  always  associated  with  the  bdiei  of  a 
higher  Being,  whose  smile  has  brightened,  or  whose  frown  has 
darkened  the  soul.  Second.  We  are  compelled  by  an  original 
necessity  implanted  in  the  mind,  to  believe  in  the  existenoe  of 
a  sufficient  cause  for  every  effect  of  which  it  is  co^;nisani.  Tb» 
monitions  of  conscience  are  phenomena  for  which  we  mnal^ 
according  to  this  law,  assign  a  cause.  This  cause  is  QtA ;  ae« 
cordingly,  the  historical  fact  just  mentioned,  is  at  onoe  oanfimed 
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and  explained.  This  is  the  necessity  which  has  ureed  the 
human  mind  in  all  ages  to  seek  its  deity  without  itself.  We 
do  not  accept  this  latter  argument,  which  is  a  metaphysical  blun- 
der. The  whole  question,  however,  is  of  such  vitel  importance, 
that  we  have  postponed  our  remarks  upon  it  to  the  close  of  this 
article. 

But,  if  God  exists  ?  How  can  the  Infinite  One  reveal  EUmseK 
to  a  finite  mind  P     The  Bible  has  anticipated  and  confirms  the 
last  conclusion  of  philosophy,  viz.,  that  "a  God  understood 
would  be  no  God  at  all.     In  the  earliest  age  of  Bible-teaching, 
we  find  it  asked,  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  '*  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  corroborates  and  responds  to  the  yet  more  truthM, 
because  instinctive  conviction  of  the  heart  that  we  tntist  have 
some  knowledge  of  God,  and  some  way  of  access  to  Him.   Jesus 
Christ  says  "  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,  and 
how  sayest  thou  then,  show  us  the  Father."   And  the  apostle 
Paul  professed  before  the  Athenian  sages,  his  ability  to  reveal  to 
them  Him  whom  they  had  ignorantly  worshipped.     Mr,  Bayne 
says,  according  to  the  Bible,  "  God  is  thus  revealed,  and  'we  are 
able  to  approach  unto  Him  ;  first,  by  a  divine  intimation  that 
man  is  formed  in  the  image  of  God ;  and,  second,  by  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Godhead  in  Christ  Jesus.'*     This  second  doctrine, 
which  afiEinns  that  He  who  has  been  from  eternity,  the  Revealer, 
the  A070C:  of  the  Inscrutable  God,  has  also  declared  the  Father 
\mto  us,  is  briefly,  but  ably  expounded  by  Mr.  Bayne.     In  this 
doctrine  alone,  mysterious  though  it  be,  are  the  contradictions  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  reconciled,  the  one  protesting  that 
God  cannot  be  known,  and  the  other  that  he  must  be  known. 
So  that  the  Christian  the  longer  he  meditates  upon  it,  is  pro- 
foundly satisfied,  in  both  his  reason  and  his  faith,  and  delights 
in  that  mystery  which  answers  the  imperative  demands  of  these 
once  opposing  elements  of  his  complex  nature.     Through  Christ 
we  hold  converse  with  God.     This  brings  Mr.  Bayne  to  the 
solution  offered  by  Christianity  of  that  problem  of  the  individual 
life  which  is  discussed  by  Fichte  and  Carlyle. 

Both  of  these  writers  have  depicted  in  ghastly  colours,  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  amid  convulsive  throes  and  indignant  loath- 
ing, it  turns  away  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  trembles 
with  awe  before  the  infinite  mysteries  of  sorrow,  and  sin;  and 
retribution,  and  they  profess  to  tell  us  how  the  soul  may  emerge 
from  this  confusion  and  distress  to  noble  and  perfect  manhood  : 
"  How  perfect  content  is  to  be  regained  with  one's  position  in  the 
system  of  things ;  how  love  is  a^n  to  suflftise  the  world,  and 
over  every  cloud  of  mystery  is  to  be  cast  a  bow  of  peace.*' 
We  wish  that  Mr.  Bayne  in  this  part  of  his  argument  had 
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thrown  back  the  mantle  of  his  rhetoric  and  unbarred  his  rtroiig 
arm  to  deal  swifter  and  more  telling  blows  upon  his  antagonistB. 
The  antics  of  his  language  occasionally  oppress  and  eneryate  his 
logic;  and  we  impatiently  ask  for  smipler,  boldeTi  and  more 
impressive  statements  of  the  truth  which  he  believes.  It  is  said 
that  no  delineation  of  mortal  confusion  has  been  written  to  oom* 
pare  with  the  chapter  on  "the  everlasting  No,"  in  Carlyle's 
"  Sartor  Besartus/'  and  it  will  be  difBioult  to  hnd  another  descrip* 
tion  of  serene^  triumphant,  and  seK-satisfied  repose  to  equal  the 
exquisite  and  glowing  pictures  in  his  chapter  on  "  the  everlast- 
ing Yes."  But  if  we  examine  the  reasons  which  have  plunged 
poor  Teufelsdrockh  into  the  seethinff  ocean  of  despair,  or  lifted 
him  again  to  rest  on  the  sunny  hilj^  of  heaven,  we  seem  to  be 
tracing  the  phantasies  of  a  dream,  or  listening  to  the  suooessive 
sobs  and  laughter  of  a  maniac.  Who  can  tell  wbj  Teofeils* 
drockh  is  so  affected  with  anguish  and  dismay  P  IjDere  is  no 
guilt,  no  imperfection,  no  wrathful  God,  no  future  helL  He 
cannot  blame  himself;  he  has  not  an  undeserved  and  inevitable 
fate  to  dread.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  wretched  P  Equally 
vain  is  the  inquiry,  why  he  should,  suddenly  and  spontaneouslyy 
become  so  cahu  and  entranced  in  happiness.  Cbristiamty  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  meagre,  fantastic,  and  irrational  phi- 
losophy which  contradicts  the  stem  and  ineffiuseable  realities  of 
human  experience.  It  likewise  recognizes  a  period  of  mental 
sorrow,  and  a  subsequent  period  of  forgiveness,  and  peaoe,  and 
holy  obedience,  but  it  plainly  enunciates  those  beliefs  which 
produce  these  mental  changes,  and  challenges  wiaTilrind  to  say 
whether  they  be  not  true  to  the  facts  of  consciousness^  and  do 
not  afford  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  consequent  effect. 

Both  Fichte  and  Carlyle  tell  us  that  the  torment  or  fear 
endured  in  the  first  stage  of  the  spiritual  life  is  only  ''  the  stir* 
ring  of  the  Divine  principle  within,  and  the  expression  of  its 
unrest  and  embarrassment  in  the  bonds  of  sense ;  but  whence  it 
has  arisen  that  the  Divine  birth  must  agonize  us,  why  the 
beginning  is  anguish,  when  joy,  which  is  the  companion  oi  per* 
fection — the  guerdon  of  genius — ^is  the  progress  and  end,"  we 
learn  not  from  their  philosophy.  And  how  is  this  fear  diqiosed 
of  ?  We  arc  aware  of  no  voice  reaching  the  troubled  mAn  from 
heaven  to  whisper  of  pardon  and  invite  to  peace;  we  see  no 
hand  stretched  out  to  remove  sin  or  impart  purity  by  one  tre- 
mendous  effort  of  will ;  no  lengthened  intelligible  note,  but  by 
an  abrupt  Quixotic  inspiration,  he  rids  himself  of  terror,  aiid 
declares  that  if  hell  must  be  endured,  it  must. 

As  Mr.  Bayne  observes,  there  is  something  fearfully  grand  in 
the  representation  of  man  raising  his  spirit,  in  composure  and 
disdain,  above  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  and  of  a  possibiB  etomity. 
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but  the  representation  is  even  poetically  false,  attributing  to 
puny  man  that  wierd  solemnity  which  Milton  ventured  to 
ascribe  to  the  proudest  of  the  fallen  angels  alone. 

When  we  look  into  the  Christian  writings  after  reading  these 
melodramatic  fictions  we  seem  to  have  awaked  from  a  reverie  to 
actual  life,  or  to  have  landed  on  the  solid  earth,  after  floating 
through  giddy  and  cloudy  heights  under  a  full-blown  balloon. 
There  is  none  of  the  parade,  excitement,  and  deception  of  poetn^ 
in  them;  every  statement  is  clear,  direct,  and  palpable.  TVe 
ask  Fichte  and  Carlyle  whence  comes  this  torment  of  self-aocusa- 
tion  and  alarm,  and  their  answer  cannot  be  construed  into 
intelligibility.  Christianity  afiirms  that  it  arises  ^*  from  a  sense 
of  imperfection  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt/'  and  appeals  for 
its  veracity  to  the  consciousness  of  every  human  being.  These 
two  philosophies  ignore  the  latter  fact  altogether,  and  might  as 
well,  therefore,  ignore  the  human  soul  itself,  on  whose  behoof 
they  pretend  to  philosophize ;  for  what  other  fact  has  pierced 
the  soul  so  deeply  with  torment,  or  streaked  the  scroll  of  history 
with  such  dark  lines  of  tragic  and  continuous  woe  ?  But  Chris- 
tianity does  not  shrink  from  denouncing  man's  guilt ;  it  probes 
and  cQscovers  the  actual  causes  of  his  wretchedness,  and  then  it 
unfolds  the  remedy ;  it  reveals  God  to  us — ^the  infinite  source  of 
all  perfection  and  blessedness.  « 

His  limitless  glories,  which  rise  and  unfold  in  awfiil  immensity 
before  us  as  we  draw  near  to  Him,  humble  and  yet  elevate  with 
inexpressible  rapture  the  mind  of  His  reverent  worshipper.  It 
reveals  to  us  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  God,  though  unsearchable  as 
regards  his  eternal  and  self-existent  essence,  yet  speaks  to 
men  and  communicates  pardon ;  a  present  sufficiency  of  aid,  and 
promises  of  future  endless  advancement.  When  this  revelation 
is  believed  with  the  solemn  and  impassioned  faith — ^whioh  is 
alone  possible  concerning  a  subject  of  such  sublimity  and  serious 
personal  concernment  (all  other  faith  is  illusive  and  dead),  we 
see  how  peace — the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing—dawns upon  the  troubled  soul  with  unearthly  still- 
ness and  brightness  even  if  the  belief  be  groimdless  and 
fallacious.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  cause  in  the  grandeur  and 
blessedness  of  the  conceptions  which  it  involves,  and  which  are 
accredited  by  the  mind,  to  produce  that  happy  result ;  but  who 
can  say  that  it  is  fallacious,  when  it  corresponds  so  exactly  to 
every  want  of  the  depraved,  impotent,  and  guilty  soul.  None 
but  He  who  knew  with  perfect  accuracy  the  universal  wants  of 
man  underlying  all  transient  differences  of  colour,  customs,  and 
creed  could  have  devised  a  system  which  comprehends  and 
satisfies  them  all. 

Carlyle  represents  the  exhausted  spirit  as  receiving  infinite 
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satisfaction  and  rest,  by  imbibing  the  incensed  fumes  of  pride. 
Being  a  powerful  opiate,  they  e:rfiilarate  and  stupify  the  soul, 
so  that  Teufelsdrockh,  like  any  Chinaman,  sinks  into  his  couch, 
and,  after  a  whifF  or  two  of  self-congratulation,  is  wrapped 
round  by  gorgeous  dreams,  which  banish  for  a  while  the 
sordid  realities  of  life.  Alas !  for  the  the  morning  of  eternity, 
when  this  debauch  of  intoxicating  pride  is  over.  Christi^ty 
humbles  the  soul,  and  does  not,  with  cruel  mockery,  turn  it 
back  upon  itself  for  the  cure  of  that  misery  which  has  sprung 
from  its  own  impotency,  but  it  reveals  to  us  an  infinitely  perfect 
God,  whose  love  is  the  light  of  the  universe,  who  is  willing  to 
absolve  our  guilt  contracted  against  Him,  and  to  supply  every 
deficiency  of  our  imperfect  nature. 

Let  tms  doctrine  of  Christianity  stand  in  its  majestic  repre- 
sentation of  God,  and  its  blissful  correspondence  with  the  craving 
of  our  soul,  against  the  exposition  of  Pantheism  by  Carlyle,  and 
if  we  consider  them  both  as  splendid  and  delusive  romanoes, 
wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  the  former  commends  itself  to  our 
imagination  as  inconceivably  the  more  august  in  its  conception ; 
and  it  allures  our  affection  by  a  more  gentle,  sacred,  and  omni- 
potent enchantment.  If  we  are  driven  to  the  alternative,  and 
must  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  theories  of  the  spiritual  world 
resting  upon  equally  balanced  probabilities  of  evidence,  it  is  surely 
a  nobler,  stronger,  and  happier  faith  to  believe  that  we  are 
brought  into  reconciliation  and  everlasting  union  with  the 
infinitely  perfect  God,  than  to  worship  the  blind,  stunted,  self- 
condemned,  and  miserable  fragment  of  divinity  which  eveiy 
man  is  said  to  carry  in  himself. 

But  are  the  probabilities  of  evidence  equally  balanced  P  Will 
any  man  compare  the  authority;[of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  as  a  reve- 
lation of  the  spiritual  world,  with  the  Bible?  All  kinds  of 
evidence  are  afforded  to  attest  the  revelation  of  Christianity ; 
and  if  these  are  accumulated  in  their  complexity  and  aggregate 
form,  they  press  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  oi  its 
dwine  origin.  This  fact  is  forgotten  in  our  contentions  about 
Christianity  and  rival  systems.  Thomas  Carlyle  thinks  and 
writes  as  an  erring,  though  a  clever  man;  there  is  incontio- 
vertible  evidence  apart  from  the  inherent  value,  consistencnrf 
and  adaptedness  of  his  truth,  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  spoKe 
with  the  authority  and  unfailing  truthfulness  of  God. 

Mr.  Bayne  concludes  the  chapter  by  a  few  fragmentaiy 
remarks  on  the  four  topics.  First,  the  ethical  value  of  the 
Christian  theory  of  conversion,  in  that  precise  point  where  it 
contrasts  with  Pantheism.  Second.  The  mode  in  which  it 
tranquillizes  the  mind  which  is  agitated  by  a  sense  of  the  sor** 
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rowful  mysteries  of  human  destiny,  and  the  dark  paths  of 
divine  justice.  Third.  The  Christian  theory  of  work.  Fourth. 
The  Christian  theory  of  Heaven. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Bayne  through  his  argument  in  the 
first  chapter,  that  our  readers  may  learn  the  character  and 
tendency  of  his  work.  We  cannot  ao  the  same  with  his  second 
chapter,  where  he  combats  the  doctrine  of  hero-worship  taught 
by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  proves  that  through  the  teaching  and 
moral  influences  of  Christianity  alone,  can  the  problem  of 
social  life  be  solved  ;  and  civilization  be  completed  when 
freedom  and  law  are  harmonized  in  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit.'* 
We  observe  here  the  same  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  the  same 
tact  in  the  disposition  of  his  argument,  and  the  same  general 
correctness  in  his  conclusions  as  in  the  first  chapter.  But  the 
vastness  and  intricacy  of  the  subject,  stretching  into  endless 
ramifications,  bitterly  expose  the  poverty  of  his  reading  and  his 
practical  inexperience.  These  defects  will  be  rectified  by 
enlarged  study  and  commerce  with  the  world. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  general  tenor  of  his 
argument  is  sound,  and  we  admire  the  pluck  and  strength 
which  enables  him  to  wrestle  lustily  with  his  burly  foe,  and  to 
throw  him  in  his  own  field.  The  instructions  of  a  wise  phi- 
losophy, and  of  matured  experience,  will  amplify  and  correct  his 
argument  where  it  now  appears  jejune  and  defective. 

To  illustrate  the  positions  laid  down  in  these  two  chapters, 
Mr.  Bayne  has  written  six  brief  biographies  of  the  following 
persons,  John  Foster,  Thomas  Arnold,  Dr.  Chalmers,  John 
Howard,  Wilberforce,  and  Budgett,  the  successful  merchant. 
These  biographies  compose  the  second  part  entitled  Exposition 
and  Illustration;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  generally 
esteemed  the  most  interesting  and  profitable,  as  they  constitute 
the  largest  portion  of  his  volume.  He  had  set  a  hi^h  model 
before  himself  in  Carlyle's  biography  of  Bums,  and  it  is  the 
highest  commendation  to  say,  that  he  has  reproduced  manyof 
the  best  qualities  of  that  marvellous  literary  production.  His 
style  is  much  improved  in  this  second  part.  It  occasionally  flags 
inte  tame,  nerveless  monoteny  in  pursuing  the  disquisitory 
arguments  that  commence  his  book ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  get 
among  these  men  whom  he  loves,  than  it  springs  up  into  elastic, 
and  graceful,  and  abounding  life.  The  fluency,  variety,  and 
flexibility  of  his  language  are  remarkable ;  it  is  sometimes 
packed,  and  terse,  and  grave,  as  though  written  by  a  prompt 
business  man,  and  sometimes  it  is  copious,  ornate,  and  musical, 
like  the  hymn  of  an  oriental  poet ;  and  these  differences  nicely 
harmonize  with  the  sentiments  he  wishes  to  express.  His  third 
part,  entitled.  Outlook,  is  a  brief  appendix  to  the  body  of  the 
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work,  and  coBtains  aome  earnest  thoaglits  oB  A*  M(^l— JN 
movements  of  positive  philosophy  and  pantlieum,  whiui  gin 
point  and  practical  bearing  to  the  monil  pnipoae  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  parts,  and  deeply  impress  the  miad  with  the  gnivv 
importance  of  these  topics  which  Mr.  Bsyne  haft  brought  nodflT 
our  review. 

Mr.  Bayne  will  pardon  us  if  we  now  tnitkdie^  withoal 
censoriousnesB,  the  defects  of  hia  book.  "  Ergo  fcnstt 
rice  cotie."  1st.  He  protUgionsIy  orer-rates  the  eipecafry, 
wisdom,  and  influence  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Having  pUMd 
through  a  phase  of  mental  experience  in  which  Garlyle'a  infta- 
ence  predominat«d  over  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  hud  him  ik 
vlmoet  servile  bondage,  he  thinks  the  world  ia  still  lying  pahaaj 
under  that  thraldom  whence  he  has  escaped,  and  he  haatoai  to 
destroy  the  giant  in  order  to  release  mankind.  Some  aix  at 
eight  years  ago,  it  is  true  that  young  men  were  smitten  with  • 
frenzy  for  Carlyle,  but  this  fever  has  died  away ;  and  whik  mn 
yet  wonder  at  the  fervour,  brilliancy,  and  tenifio  power  of  Idf 
imagination,  they  pity  the  imsoundiiesa  and  abenatiaQS  of  hil 
intellect. 

The  whimsical,  unnatural,  and  i  ipractioaUe  piditioil  dofr- 
trines  propounded  in  hia  "  Latter  j)ay  Pamphlets,"  and  ttl 
cold,  sneering,  blasphemous  sceptic  a  expressed  in  hia  "  Life  cf 
Sterling,"  have  allayed  the  enth  am  of  even  his  jir  " 
readers,  and  stripped  him  of  his  once  formidable  "  tail. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  Mr.  '.  ayne  has  spoken  in  I 
unbounded  terms  of  Carlyle's  g  leea,  and  iliii:  )it<  has 
puted  such  unwarranted  importance  w  his  opin^'ii'. 

2ndly.  Mr.  Bayne  often  speaks  with  a  toDi'  nt'  dugmndam  ' 
and  detiance,  that  will  exasperate,  but  never  oouvinco  his  oppo- 
nent^.  In  truth,  his  peremptory  manner  of  setiliiiff  vory  ci>m>  i 
plicated  questions  by  two  or  ttiree  grandiose  u-ntpuc^w,  is  opt  I 
sometimes  to  excite  a  laugh.  His  mind  is  very  quick-iaghtedj 
and  impetuous  in  its  dcciaions;  and,  BenerailVt  it  most  faaj 
granted,  these  decisions  are  just,  but  wita  the  tiaate  on  ' 
natural  to  his  temper,  there  is  allied  a  want  oi  t-uution  I 
due  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others.  For  cxampl'' 
summary  method  in  which  he  igines  he  hux  itvcni 
settled  the  quorttion  of  church  itate  alliant-o,   h<>wowrl.   . 

may  satisfy  bis  Free  Church  bretni    t  in  8ooUnii<1.  will  »p[>a*r 
absurd  and  presumptions  to  the  cl    rchman  and  ii'>i 
in  England. 

Srdly.    While   Thomas  Carlyle   has  exeraiAil   [irfdnmioaat   , 
influence  over  Mr.  Bayno's  specolative  omni'ins^  it  u-i[l  t>o  appa- 
rent to  all  hia  readers,  that  De  Qoinoey  iter  whose 
style  he  haa  laboured  to  oatoh  in  giving  i  mMma  to 
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these  opinions.  All  the  excellences  of  his  style  are  formed  upon 
a  sedulous  study  of  De  Quincey.  We  can  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  admiration  for  the  elaborate  elegance,  the  finished 
beauty  of  that  author's  compositions.  The  purity,  lustrousness, 
and  ethereal  majesty  of  De  Quincey 's  writing,  always  remind 
us  of  the  magnificent  water-temple  described  by  Southey,  in 
which  blue  gleaming  pillars  of  water  were  overarched  by  glassy 
cascades,  which  beamed  with  every  rainbow  colour,  and  around 
this  edifice  was  showered  a  torrent  of  spray,  which  glistened 
and  played  in  the  sunbeams  like  a  fluttering  silvery  veil.  But 
De  Quincey's  style  is  an  emanation  of  his  spirit,  which  cannot 
be  borrowed  and  gracefully  worn  by  others.  We  thinks  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Bayne  has  benumbed  and  weakened  his  compo- 
sition by  attempting  such  a  close  imitation.  We  like  nis 
writing  best,  when  he  is  carried  away  by  a  natural  impulse  to  a 
freer  and  rounder  utterance  than  his  wont.  And  we  are  con- 
vinced that  an  alternative  study  of  Burke's  writings  would  give 
robustness  and  healthful  simplicity  to  Mr.  Bayne's  style,  which 
he  has  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  the  exquisite  glossy  finish  of 
De  Quincey's  sentences :  at  any  rate,  he  snould  omit  no  labour 
to  culture  that  gift  of  language  with  which  he  is  pre-eminently 
endowed,  and  to  impress  his  composition  with  the  inexpungeable 
mark  of  his  own  genius. 

We  subjoin  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Bayne's  two  arguments 
given  in  proof  of  the  Being  of  a  Ood* 

We  believe  with  Mr.  Bayne  that  it  will  be  the  greatest 
achievement  in  ethics  to  evolve  the  fact  of  God's  existence  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  human  mind, — to  show  that  this  fact  is 
involved  in  the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature,  and  in  the 
necessary  conditions  of  its  activity.  When  this  problem  is 
solved,  the  attempt  of  Descartes  to  rest  the  first  fact  of  the 
universe  upon  the  infallible  basis  of  consciousness  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  "  religious"  faith  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  which  they 
excluded  from  metaphysics  as  irrational,  though  they  accepted 
it  as  true,  will  be  harmonized  with  reason  as  forming  one  of  its 
constituent  elements ;  and  articulate  utterance  will  be  given  to 
that  dumb  religious  instinct  which  has  universally  compelled 
mankind  to  believe  in  the  intelligent,  self-determining  God  or 
gods.  This  instinct  upholds  the  faith  of  pious  millions  who 
need  no  further  evidence  in  its  support,  and  during  the  season 
of  trial  exposes  the  disbelief  of  the  atheist  or  pantheist  to  be  a 
mere  assumption  and  sham,  which  belies  the  deep,  indelible  con- 
viction of  his  soul,  that  a  personal  God  exists.  We  expect,  and 
believe,  that  this  vast  and  sublime  argument  will  soon  be  elabo* 
rated  and  consummated  by  a  fitting  man. 

The  first  consideration  offered  by  Mr.  Bayne  is  an  historical 
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fact,  and  not  a  philosophical  principle.  It  only  states  what  the 
metaphysician  must  explain.  An  atheist  will  admit  the  fieust, 
that  men  generally  believe  in  an  unseen,  powerM,  and  personal 
Being,  with  whom  they  are  most  intimately  connected,  and  to 
whom  they  are  somehow  accountable.  This  belief  finds  ready 
admission  into  the  infant's  mind,  and  soon. suggests  itself  even 
to  an  untaught  child.  It  prevails  and  rules  with  despotic  power 
over  the  debased  minds  of  barbarians.  It  awakens  in  fiery 
horror,  armed  with  sudden,  unreasoned,  irrepressible  convictiony 
amid  the  deepening  shades  of  death,  when  they  gather  round 
the  life-long  atheist.  How  men  thus  readily,  instinctively,  and 
tenaciously  believe  in  the  God  or  gods,  is  the  question  which 
the  metaphysician  must  answer ;  he  must  trace  and  tmfold  the 
secret  principles  of  the  mind  which  infallibly  produce  this 
result.  Does  the  metaphysical  law  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bayne  in 
his  second  consideration,  give  the  required  explanation.  Mani- 
festly not.  When  we  speak  of  the  judgments  of  conscience, 
and  the  appropriate  emotions  attachea  to  them,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  conscience  merely  denotes  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
does  not  exist  apart  from  the  mind  any  more  than  the  faculty 
of  reason  or  of  taste.  The  mind  itself  is  a  determining  or  final 
cause — a  causa  caiisans.  When  conscience  approves  or  condemns 
any  action,  a  strange  and  solemn  influence  is  felt  to  belong  to 
its  decision,  which  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy, — 

"  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.'* 

but  if  asked  the  cause  of  that  moral  judgment,  we  must  reply 
— the  mind  itself.  Else  what  were  the  meaning  of  the  words 
8C^-approval,  and  «^^-condenmation.  Just  as  the  mind  is  aUe 
to  judge  concerning  the  truth  of  propositions,  and  the  beauty 
of  material  objects,  so  it  is  endowed  with  the  higher  faculty  of 
judging  concerning  tlie  moral  value  of  voluntary  actions,  and 
as  there  are  secret  and  universal  principles,  which  originate  and 
direct  the  mental  process  of  judging  upon  truth  and  beauty, 
so  there  arc  innate  principles  which  determine  the  mind  in  its 
moral  judgments.  It  is  the  task  of  metaphysicians  to  lay  bare 
the  action  and  inter- act  ion  of  these  formative  principles  or  laws, 
but  in  every  instance — intellectual,  lesthetic,  or  moral — ^the  im- 
mediate and  proper  cause  of  the  given  judgment  lies  within  the 
mind  itself.  The  judgment  of  conscience  is  the  final  authority 
to  the  liuman  soul,  but  yet  it  proceeds  from  that  very  soul 
which  is  mysteriously  urged  to  obey  its  own  behests.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  monitions  of  conscience  imme- 
diately to  God  as  tlieir  cause,  any  more  than  we  attribute  to 
him  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  or  the  convictions  of  tmth : 
all  are  the  products  of  an  independent,  free,  and  self-detennining 
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soul,  which  retains  in  iis  essential  freedom  and  self-8u£BcieDcy, 
the  impressed  likeness  of  God, 

Mr,  Bayne'a  considerations  thus  fall  short  of  the  intended 
mark.  The  first  states  the  fact,  tliat  the  voice  of  conscience  is 
universally  deemed  the  voice  of  Qod;  but  the  second  does  not 
account  tor  the  fact.  No  truth  is  more  generally  approved,  than 
that  we  are  brought  into  most  proximate  relation  with  Godj  and 
that  wc  are  most  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  of  His 
existence  through  our  moral  nature ;  but  hitherto  this  experi- 
mental evidence  of  natural  theology  has  not  been  elucidated  and 
fonnularizod. 

We  suggest  the  following  observations,  in  order  to  vindicate 
Mr.  BajTie's  argument. 

The  mind,  while  we  are  conscious  of  its  'being  the  efficient 
cause  of  its  own  judgments  and  volitions,  is  itself  an  effect.  It 
is  an  organized  structure  of  rare,  subtile,  ami  ;iwl'iil  proiiorlies. 
Different  faculties,  processes,  oinl  pmotiLiiis  Ik^Iohi;  to  it;  but 
these  are  not  isolated  and  held  apart  from  cai^h  other.  Tliey 
are  all  united  to  the  central  will,  and  interwoven  by  the  uncon- 
scious and  unsearchable  force  of  mental  association.  They  thus 
hold  definite  and  fixed  relations  among  themselves,  and  are  kept 
iu  perpetual  sympathy  with  each  other.  The  mind,  therefore, 
is  an  organization  as  much  as  a  plant  or  the  human  body,  being 
a  system  of  powers  which  are  connected,  and  sympathetically 
developed  according  to  predetermined  and  uut'hunging  laws. 

^Vhen  we  consider  a  mind  so  constituted,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  us,  that  it  must  have  had  a  Master  as  decidedly,  as 
when,  according  to  Paley,  we  look  at  a  watch  which  we  picked 
up  on  a  desert  heath.  In  fact,  precisely  the  same  evidence  is 
afforded  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other  examples  of  natural  theo- 
lofry.  Neither  the  powers  of  the  sou],  nor  their  disposition  have 
originated  iu  ourselves,  and  consequently  we  must  ascribe  them 
to  ii  higher  power,  who  has  both  formed  tbem,  and  marvel- 
lously adapted  them  to  each  other,  and  to  the  external  con- 
ditions of  our  life. 

The  wise  intention  of  our  Maker  is  revealed  to  us  iu  the 
organization  of  our  mind,  as  well  as  in  other  organized  beings. 
^\'hen,  therefore,  we  know  the  proper  function  of  any  faculty, 
wc  are  instantly  assured  that  it  was  formed  by  our  Maker  for 
that  specific  purpose,  and  that  His  purpose  is  thwarted,  if  that 
fimction  he  violated. 

Now  the  function  of  conscience  is  manifest.  Other  facultiea 
of  judgment  are  exercised  on  foreign  and  impersonal  objects, 
%-iz.,  propositions  and  symbols;  but  conscience  only  judges  the 
free  determinations  of  the  personal  will.  The  will  has  the 
authority  of  might  over  all  other  parts  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
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Conscience  holds  the  authority  of  right  over  its  ezecutiye 
power.  Conscience  is  thus  the  supreme  governing  principle  in 
man.  Seated  on  its  lofty  throne,  and  swiftly  approving  or  con- 
demning whatever  issues  from  the  will,  whether  it  be  spoken 
with  the  tongue  and  acted  by  the  hand,  or  hidden  in  the  secret 
current  of  thought  and  desire,  its  judgments  are  felt  to  bear  a 
peculiarly  solemn  import,  and  an  unquestioned  authority.  It 
IS  a  fact  of  universal  consciousness,  that  a  strong  obli^tion  is 
laid  upon  man  to  accept  and  follow  its  verdict.  We  now 
understand  why  the  decisions  of  conscience  are  so  naturally  and 
generally  attributed  to  God.  The  relation  of  the  conscience  to 
the  personal  will, — ^the  authority  and  constraining  influence 
that  accompany  its  judgments,  belong  to  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  express  the  purpose  of  God.  He  willed 
that  conscience  should  hold  the  supreme  position,  and  exert  the 
paramount  authority  over  the  entire  soul,  and  therefore  its 
authority  represents  His.  The  principles,  according  to  which 
conscience  operates,  were  implanted,  and  therefore  conscience, 
in  each  particular  instance,  declares  the  will  of  Him  who,  with  a 
free  will,  has  given  us  those  moral  laws  which  should  regulate 
our  freedom.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  is  the  design 
of  our  Maker  that  conscience  should  reign  in  the  soul,  and  that 
the  principles  of  its  government  are  derived  immediately  from 
Him,  so  that  men  are  bound  to  believe  **  the  voice  of  conscience 
to  be  the  voice  of  God." 

But  why  should  men  be  more  powerfully  impressed  when 
they  know  that  God  has  formed  their  conscience,  and  that  it 
operates  according  to  the  laws  which  He  must  have  assigned  to 
it,  than  when  they  know  that  He  has  framed  trees  and  worlds ; 
and  that  they  likewise  exist  and  have  their  being  according  to 
the  laws  He  has  impressed  upon  them.  In  other  words,  why  is 
it  that  we  are  moved  and  awed  by  the  fact  of  God's  existenoe 
mainly  through  our  moral  nature. 

1st.  It  is  only  through  conscience  we  know  God  to  be  a 
moral  being.  The  cause  must  always  contain  the  efiect.  He 
who  has  taught  us  to  discriminate  right  from  wrong,  must  be 
able  himself  to  do  the  same.  The  principles  of  our  moral  nature 
are  derived  from  Him,  and  therefore  are  possessed  by  Him. 
Such  is  the  sublime  and  conclusive  logic  of  Holy  Scripture. 
"  He  that  planteth  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  P  He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  He  that  tcacheth  them  knowledge, 
shall  lie  not  know  ?"  In  looking  upon  the  material  universe, 
we  only  discover  proofs  of  the  might  and  wisdom  of  God.  The 
revelations  given  there  of  llis  '*  eternal  power  and  Godhead" 
are  stupendous  and  insufferably  glorious ;  but  by  the  constito- 
tion  of  our  mind  we  are  boimd  to  acknowledge  moral  ezoellenoe 
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as  a  more  sublime,  awful,  and  adorable  attribute  than  the  skill 
and  force  which  are  witnessed  in  the  multitudinous  movements 
of  the  universe,  and  which  are  alike  infinite  in  the  minuteness 
and  vastness  of  their  perfection.  Hence  it  arises  that  all  His 
rational  creatures  are  most  impressed  by  the  revelation  of  God 
given  in  theii'  moral  nature.  The  angels  in  heaven  bow  before 
Him,  and  ''  cry  out,  '  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  ;' " 
and  on  earth  His  saints  "  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of 
His  Holiness." 

2nd.  It  is  through  conscience  that  the  fact  of  God's  existence 
is  pressed  upon  us  as  one  of  infinite  personal  concernment, 
affecting  the  entire  scheme  of  duty,  and  involving  tremendous 
consequences.  His  existence  might  be  denied  and  forgotten  if 
He  were  such  as  Epicurus  pictured  the  gods  of  his  mythology 
to  be  ;  but  this  is  impossible.  If  He  exist  at  all,  there  must  be 
momentary  dependence  upon  Him,  and  accountability  to  Him. 
Were  we  merely  endowed  with  intelligence  and  volition,  we 
could  then  study  the  wonders  of  His  handiwork  with  zest  and 
instructive  profit ;  but  His  character  and  His  relations  to  us 
could  not  have  awakened  the  profound  interest  with  which  they 
are  now  invested.  Our  moral  convictions  give  intensity  to  our 
belief  in  the  Being  of  God.  Conscience  asserts  our  responsibility 
and  supreme  obligation  to  serve  Him.  The  dark  thoughts  of 
guilt,  the  agonies  of  remorse,  and  the  fear  of  retribution,  brood 
within  the  soul  which  is  convicted  of  the  crime  of  godlessness  ; 
and  these  give  fearful  distinctness  to  the  idea  of  God  which  can 
never  be  afterwards  erased. 

Apart  from  conscience  there  is  no  personal  interest  attached 
to  the  idea  of  God ;  but  when  conscience  speaks  we  feel  that  it 
is  with  Him  we  have  to  do, — ^that  He  has  a  just  and  absolute 
claim  over  our  entire  life,  and  that  our  endless  destiny  will  be 
fixed  according  to  His  award. 

How  can  we  be  otherwise  than  impressed  with  the  fact  of 
God's  existence  when  considerations  like  these  are  connected 
with  it  ? 

In  addition  to  this  argument,  we  will  suggest  some  other 
remarks,  which  point  to  another  recondite  but  more  influential 
source  of  evidence,  which  lies  in  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

1st.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  tliat  faith  in  a  supernatural 
}X)wer  is  the  only  moral  influence  that  can  temper  and  indurate 
virtuouy  principle  against  the  temptations  of  vice.  Faith  in  God 
is  essential  to  the  pure  and  earnest  culture  of  our  moral  nature. 
The  Scriptures  proclaim  this  fact,  which  is  exemplified  either 
positively  or  negatively  by  every  man  in  these  words  :  "  The 
just  shall  live  by  faith."  Dr.  Arnold,  has  forcibly  stated 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact:  "Let  a  man  live 
on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  God,  the  practical  results 
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will  be  had,  i,  e.,  a  man's  besetting  and  constitutional  feuilts 
will  not  be  checked,  and  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  will  be 
imexercised ;  so  that  if  he  be  right]  in  his  opinions,  truth  and 
goodness  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  fidsehood  is 
more  fayourable  to  our  moral  perfections  than  truth,  which 
seems  the  most  monstrous  conclusion  which  the  human  mind 
can  possibly  arrive  at."  ♦ 

2nd.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  as  men  become  more 
conscientious  in  their  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  their  fiedth  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  becomes  a  more  intimate,  valued,  and 
settled  conviction.  In  exact  proportion  to  their  moral  progress 
does  this  faith  grow  in  its  power  and  assurance  within  fhe 
heart ;  and  this  result  does  not  arise  from  an  increased  acquain- 
tance with  logical  and  external  evidences,  but  a  new  source  of 
internal  evidence  has  been  opened  up,  the  light  of  which 
outshines  and  darkens  the  li^ht  of  all  other  evidences  combined; 
so  that  a  good  man  wiU  arise  with  a  conviction  of  certainty, 
stronger  even  than  his  belief  in  his  own  existence,  there  must 
be  a  &od. 

We  should  like  to  unfold  the  different  elements  of  this  new 
conviction,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  attempt  more  than  to  note 
down  these  thou&;hts. 

The  man  who  has  lifted  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  life  above 
the  examples  of  society  and  the  cravings  of  nis  sensitive  nature, 
— ^who  has  determined  at  all  cost  and  hazard  to  do  only  what  is 
right,  is  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness,  lone- 
liness, and  insufficiency  of  his  spirit  in  the  task  before  him; 
but  from  this  gloomy  consciousness — as  flame  from  smoke — ft 
joyful  faith  in  the  presence  and  available  strength  of  God  is 
bom.  Thi^  faith  is  grasped  by  the  soul  as  its  only  hope  and 
life ;  and  it  is  a  faith  justified  oy  philosophy.  How  would  God 
indicate  to  man  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude  unless  he  wero 
wiUinff  to  lead  and  guide  him  therein  P 

2ndly.  As  our  moral  nature  is  purified,  the  soul  attains  higher 
conceptions  of  Moral  Perfection ;  it  is  often  entranced  with  ^ese 
visions  of  spiritual  loveliness,  and  yearns  to  be  itself  clothed 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Whence  come  these  conceptions 
of  what  has  never  been  witnessed  save  once  on  earth  P  That 
perfection,  which,  the  mind  contemplates,  finds  no  embodiment  in 
any  human  life ;  and  hence  the  good  man  believes  it  to  exist  in 
the  unseen  GK)d.  Now,  without  assenting  to  the  axiom  of 
Descartes,  that  the  distinct  idea  of  God  proves  His  existence,  or 
that  the  idea  of  such  holiness  proves  its  existence,  yet  we  can 
readily  understand  why,  as  his  conceptions  become  more 
and  blissful,  the  good  man  is  increasingly  assured  that  they 

*  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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realized  in  God.  God  has  gifted  him  with  the  capacity  of 
imagining  a  perfection  which  has  no  archetype  on  earth;  he 
must  himself,  therefore,  since  the  cause  contains  the  effect, 
possess  that  perfection  which  He  enables  the  mind  of  His  crea- 
ture to  conceive. 

3rdly.  Without  faith  in  God  there  is  no  comprehensive  pur- 
pose that  could  act  like  a  lens  to  bring  into  one  focus,  and  to 
give  intensity  to  all  the  aspirations  of  a  conscientious  man.  As 
these  aspirations  increase,  he  becomes  more  conscious  of  this 
imperious  want,  and  is  impelled  to  believe  in  a  God  who  com- 
prehends all  excellence,  and  whose  will  is  the  fountain  of  all 
virtue.  When  this  faith  is  possessed,  his  strenuous  exertions 
after  perfect  virtue  are  not  scattered  and  disjointed — one  pur- 
pose combines  them  into  a  sublime  unity — ^he  labours  only  to 
ierve  his  God.  ^  \ 

4tlily.  The  good  man  increasingly  feels  the  solemn  obligation 
of  conscience,  and,  in  fact,  can  explain  why  such  grave  import- 
ance is  given  to  its  mora/ judgments.  If  a  man,  save  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  God,  feels  the^^asp  of  conscience  on  his  heart, 
he  must  ask  with  trembling — ^Who  gave  it  such  terrific  power  P 
and  nothing  wiU  withstand  or  gainsay  the  answer  which  flashes 
like  an  inspiration  on  the  mind — ^It  is  God.  If  these  judgments 
of  conscience  were  merely  the  fancies  of  a  crazed  imagination  or 
the  indoctrinated  maxims  of  the  schools,  they  would  never  press 
themseves  with  such  absolute  authority  on  the  mind ;  they  can- 
not be  escaped,  however  much  the  mind  is  disposed  to  dispute 
or  spurn  them.  Again,  if  we  believe  in  God,  the  restrained  and 
hateful  service  of  abstract  duty  is  changed  into  the  spontaneous 
and  happy  obedience  of  a  child  to  his  father.  The  light  of 
divine  love  dawns  upon  his  soul;  and  immortality,  with  its 
homes  of  peace,  is  unveiled  before  us. 

We  know  that  these  are  not  direct  proofs  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  but  they  prove  that  the  Soul  of  Man  in  its  very  structure, 
and  in  every  capacity  and  desire  which  it  possesses,  is  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  that  great  fact,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  satisfied 
and  developed  only  when  the  existence  in  God  is  believed. 
We  learn,  also,  from  these  considerations  why  a  man  who  emoys 
the  growing  fulness  of  power  and  blessedness  which  this  mith 
imparts  to  him,  and  who,  therefore,  is  experimentally  assured 
that  faith  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  this  spiritual  life,  be- 
comes so  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  "  God  exists,"  that 
no  other  fact — neither  his  own  existence  nor  that  of  the  world — 
is  equally  certain  to  him.  In  that  highest  fact  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  glory  of  the  world's  existence  and  his  own  is  involved. 
If  it  be  denied,  the  imiverse  is  darkened,  and  his  soul  coUapses 
in  despair. 
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hypercritical,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  protesting 
against  the  form  under  which  this  work  has  been  presented  to 
the  public.  It  is  very  badly  printed ;  the  ink  and  paper  are 
such  as  ought  never  to  have  been  used  in  a  book  intended, 
avowedly,  to  jserve  as  a  text-book.  There  is,  moreover,  some- 
thing equivocal,  at  least,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wood- 
outs  engraved  for  Mr.  Murray's  other  publications  are  made  to 
**  coldly  tiunish  forth  "  the  illustrations  of  a  work  asserted  to  be 
original.  This  may  be  an  ordinaiy  proceeding  in  the  trade,  but 
there  is  an  expression  in  page  xi  of  the  preface  so  obscurely 
worded,  that  unless  particular  attention  were  paid  to  its  con- 
fitructiop,  it  would  produce  the  impression  that  "  all  the  wood- 
cuts "  were  "  expressly  executed  for  the  work ; "  and  we  would, 
therefore,  urge  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  Mr.  Murray,  to  remove 
the  appearance  of  bad  faith  which  this  second  use  of  the 
cuts  in  question  must  produce.  Mr.  Fetgusson  has  himself 
laid  such  stress  upon  the  genuine  character  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  illustrations  of  his  work,  that  the  species 
of  aelusion  to  which  we  have  alluded  becomes  the  more 
startling. 

Nevertheless  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  work  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Hand-book,  and  the  merit  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  extent  which  he  has  done,  are  so  great,  that  we  feel 
considerable  hesitation  in  calling  attention  to  the  errors  that 
gentleman  ha«  fallen  into.  He  invites,  however,  with  such 
candour  and  time  love  for  his  art,  the  criticisms  of  fair  and 
impartial  readers  that  it  appears  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  defects  in  an  attempt  otherwise  so 
commendable.  It  would  be  as  difficult,  perhaps,  to  follow  him 
into  all  the  details  of  the  subject  as  to  write  a  similar  work. 
Our  observations/"  therefore,  will  only  apply  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples, or  to  the  broad  historical  development  of  the  art  as 
sketched  by  Mr.  Fergusson  himself,  and  more,  indeed,  to  the 
personal  opinions  he  expresses  in  his  preface  and  introduction, 
than  to  the  substance  of  the  historical  part  of  the  work.  We 
believe  that  it  is  more  necessary  thus  to  dwell  on  what  may  be 
called  Mr.  Fergusson's  articles  of  faith,  because  with  all  sincere 
men,  such  as  he  is,  fundamental  principles  modify  the  appre- 
ciation of  external  phenomena  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  enable 
us,  from  the  general  principles  they  adopt,  nearly  to  predicate 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  describe  what  they  see. 

Mr.  Fergusson  states  that  the  object  of  his  work  is,  "  by 
supplying  a  succinct  but  popular  account  of  all  the  principal 
bmldmgs  of  the  world,  to  condense  within  the  compass  of  two 
small  volumes  the  essence  of  the  information  contamed  in  the 
ponderous  tomes  composing  an  architectural  library ;  and  by  gene- 
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Aet.  V. — The  Illustrated  Sand-looh  of  ArehUeeiure.    By  James 
Fergusson.    2  vols.    Murray.    1 855. 

There  exist  already  in  our  language  several  works  whioh  pro- 
fess to  give  short,  concise,  and  popular  statements  of  the  chiurao- 
teristics  of  the  different  schools  of  Architecture;  but  which| 
unfortunately,  are  far  from  fulfilling  the  promises  conveyed  in 
their  titles.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  impatience 
that  we  expected  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Hand-book, 
so  long  and  so  liberally  advertized.  There  was,  moreover,  some- 
thing in  the  previous  history  of  Mr.  Fergusson  of  a  nature  to 
invest  the  appearance  of  his  long-expected  work  with  imnsual 
interest ;  for  his  travels  had  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of 
studying,  on  the  spot,  the  physical  conditions  which  were  likely 
to  modify  the  outward  expression  of  society  manifested  by  ite 
buildings,  and  his  extensive  reading  was  known  to  have  stored 
his  mind  with  the  means  of  comparing  these  varibus  phases  of 
the  development  of  our  intellect.  After  an  inexplicable  delay, 
Mr.  Fergusson's  Handbook  has  appeared,  and  we  confess  can* 
didly  that  its  perusal  has  been  to  us  a  source  of  great  and  bitter 
disappointment.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much  skill,  researoihy 
and  industry,  displayed  in  the  collection  of  the  materials  wbioh 
form  the  staple  of  this  work ;  but  it  is  even  still  less  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  Hand-book  of  Architecture  than  such  works  as 
Gwilt's  "  Encyclopaedia,"  infinitely  less  than  Rami's  "  Histoire 
de  TArchitecture,"  Batissi^r's  "  Histoire  de  I'Art  MonuTnentsV* 
or  in  a  more  contracted  sphere  than  Peyr^'s  *'  Manuel  de  FAx* 
chitecture  Beligieuse  du  Moyen  Age/'  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Fergusson's  condemnation  of  them. 

Before,  however,  stating  our  reasons  for  thus  taking  exoeptkm 
to  the  artistic  details  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  book,  we  would  beff  to 
record  our  protest  against  the  very  incorrect  grammar,  the  bad 
style,  and  the  awkward  turns  of  phrase  which  abound  in  eveiy 
page  of  this  ambitious  work.  We  had  hoped  that  bad  grammar 
had  been  the  especial  prerogative  of  government  documents, 
and  that  the  monopoly  of  that  defect  had  been  retained  for  the 
bills  presented  by  cabiniBt  ministers,  or  for  blue  books  puUished 
by  the  recently  created  government  commissioners.  Alss  I  Mr. 
1"  ergusson  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  even  to  rival  Dr.  Waller 
Lewis  in  the  manner  in  which  the  English  language  mav  be 
distorted  ;  and  he  has  adopted  a  style  which  may  serve  to  keep 
in  countenance  the  worst  productions  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  manner  in  which  the  "  Hand-book  of  Architecture,"  lias 
been  ''  got  up,"  to  use  a  trade  expression,  is  also  as  objectaonable 
as  the  style  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  composition ;  and,  wiuuwtbsillg 
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hypercritical,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  protesting 
against  the  form  under  which  this  work  has  been  presented  to 
the  public.  It  is  very  badly  printed ;  the  ink  and  paper  are 
such  as  ought  never  to  have  been  used  in  a  book  intended, 
•  avowedly,  to  jserve  as  a  text-book.  There  is,  moreover,  some- 
thing equivocal,  at  least,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wood- 
cuts engraved  for  Mr.  Murray's  other  publications  are  made  to 
"  coldly  fiu'nish  forth  "  the  illustrations  of  a  work  asserted  to  be 
original.  This  may  be  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  the  trade,  but 
there  is  an  expression  in  page  xi  of  the  preface  so  obscurely 
worded,  that  unless  particmar  attention  were  paid  to  its  con- 
structioji,  it  woidd  produce  the  impression  that  *'  all  the  wood- 
cuts "  were  "  expressly  executed  for  the  work  ;"  and  we  would, 
therefore,  urge  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  Mr.  Murray,  to  remove 
the  appearance  of  bad  faith  which  this  second  use  of  the 
cuts  in  question  must  produce.  Mr.  Fetgusson  has  himself 
laid  such  stress  upon  the  genuine  character  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  illustrations  of  his  work,  that  the  species 
of  delusion  to  which  we  have  alluded  becomes  the  more 
startling. 

Nevertheless  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  work  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Hand-book,  and  the  merit  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  extent  which  he  has  done,  are  so  great,  that  we  feel 
considerable  hesitation  in  calling  attention  to  the  errors  that 
gentleman  has  fallen  into.  He  invites,  however,  with  such 
candour  and  true  love  for  his  art,  the  criticisms  of  fair  and 
impartial  readers  that  it  appears  to  be  our  duty  to  point  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  defects  in  an  attempt  otherwise  so 
commendable.  It  woidd  be  as  difficult,  perhaps,  to  follow  him 
into  all  the  details  of  the  subject  as  to  write  a  similar  work. 
Our  observations,  therefore,  will  only  apply  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples, or  to  the  broad  historical  development  of  the  art  as 
sketched  by  Mr.  Fergusson  himself,  and  more,  indeed,  to  the 
personal  opinions  he  expresses  in  his  preface  and  introduction, 
than  to  the  substance  of  the  historical  part  of  the  work.  We 
believe  that  it  is  more  necessary  thus  to  dwell  on  what  may  be 
called  Mr.  Fergusson's  articles  of  faith,  because  with  all  sincere 
ni(in,  such  as  he  is,  fundamental  principles  modify  the  appre- 
ciation of  external  phenomena  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  enable 
us,  from  the  general  principles  they  adopt,  nearly  to  predicate 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  describe  what  they  see. 

Mr.  Fergasson  states  that  the  object  of  his  work  is,  "by 
supplying  a  succinct  but  popular  account  of  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  world,  to  condense  within  the  compass  of  two 
small  volimics  the  essence  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
ponderous  tomes  composing  an  architeotural  library ;  and  by  gene- 
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raliziiig  all  the  styles  known,  and  assigning  to  each  its  relatiTe 
value,  to  enable  tne  reader  to  acquire  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  attainable  without  deep 
study."  After  so  express  a  declaration  of  the  extensive  and 
universal  range  of  the  investigations  undertaken,  it  must  appear 
strange  that  nothing  beyond  passing  allusions  have  been  made 
to  any  of  the  modifications  of  the  Renaissance,  or  to  the  Cinque- 
Cento,  or  to  the  Louis  Quatorze  styles,  or  to  the  earnest  attempts 
of  the  modem  German  and  French  architects  to  eliminate  a  mode 
of  expressing  visibly,  by  Architecture,  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  The  value  of  a  retrospective 
review,  such  as  Mr.  Fergussen  has  undertaken,  depends  princi* 
pally  upon  its  comprehensiveness — ^upon  "its  sapplyinff  a 
succinct  account  of  all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  woruL" 
As  a  guide  for  future  efforts,  we  would  also  observe,  this  wexk 
could  only  be  entitled  to  the  same  character  of  comprehensife^ 
ness  on  the  condition  of  carefully  discussing  whether  our  race  m 
likely  to  pursue  the  steps  which  must  either  lead  modem  soc^pties 
aside  from  the  cultivation  of  true  art,  or  such  as  would  give 
them  an  impulse  likely  to  produce  nobler  results  than  have 
hitherto  been  attained.  We  believe  that  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  be  really  the  case,  and  that  the  future  destinies  of  Aiehiteo- 
ture  will  be  more  glorious  even  than  its  past  career ;  but  witli- 
out  here  entering  upon  the  discussion  suggested  Inr  this  conn* 
deration,  we  may  fairly  express  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Fergnanii 
should  have  ignored  the  productions  of  a  period  during  wfakk 
the  human  mind  had  in  other  arts  and  sciences  exerted  itself  with 
a  sustained  energy — had  displayed  an  originality  and  achieved  a 
progress  beyond  parallel  in  its  previous  history.  It  is  true  tliat 
a  certain  school  of  architectural  critics,  composed  principally  of 
men  who  have  never  executed  a  single  building,  and  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  theoreticians,  affect  to  despise  the  merits  of 
some  of  the  phases  of  architectural  development  they  cannot 
appreciate  or  understand ;  but  Mr.  Fergusson  has  shown  him- 
self so  superior  to  this  school,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explaiii 
his  reason  for  the  singular  omission  to  which  we  allude. 

Most  distinctly  do  we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the 
attempt  to  range  aU  the  various  modes  of  architectural  expceo- 
sion  imder  the  two  great  divisions  of  Christian  and  Pagan  art. 
He  is  not  alone  in  the  endeavour  to  arrogate  the  title  ot  Ghne- 
tian  to  a  style  of  Architecture  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
only  been  applied  in  some  countries  where  Christianity  exeitBaes 
its  inestimably  beneficent  influence.  But  Mr.  Fergusson  and 
his  friends  forget  that  the  early  Christians  for  centuries  adopted 
the  Architecture  of  the  ancient  world;  and  that,  at  a  mone 
recent  period,  Europe  deliberattly  laid  aside  the  style  of  art 
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asserted  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of  its  faith,  to  return 
to  one  it  is  now  the  object  of  a  certain  school  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  as  correct  to  designate  the  style  of 
Architecture  which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  the  name  of  feudal,  as  by  any  other;  for 
although  we  do  not  usually  attach  any  meaning  to  that  word 
separate  from  the  political  constitution  of  society,  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  startled  by  its  application  to  the  style  of  art 
observable  in  religious  constructions,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  the 
case  that  the  feudal  system  so  decidedly  and  distinctly  impressed 
itself  upon  all  the  modes  of  thought  and  action  pervading  society 
during  its  reign,  that  its  name  may  well  be  taken  as  charac- 
terizing the  precise  epoch  during  which  the  phase  of  architec- 
tural development  alluded  to  prevailed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
transition  from  classical  to  mediaeval  architecture  corresponded 
chronologically  with  the  transition  from  the  ancient  forms  of 
government  to  the  feudal  system, — that  the  style  of  Architecture 
in  question  attained  its  greatest  development  at  the  period  when 
the  "  ■ 
and 

and  that  precisely  in  proportion  as  the  feudal  systei 
down,  did  its  cognate  style  of  Architecture  decline.  The 
term  Gothic,  after  all,  seems  to  us  to  be  even  a  more  correct 
indication  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Architecture  of 
Western  Europe  the  new  school  of  critics  persist  in  calling 
Christian,  than  that  more  religious  title.  The  Gothic  tribes 
appear  almost  alone  to  have  practised  it,  with  a  real  vital  faith 
in  its  excellence ;  the  Latin,  the  Hellenic,  and  Sclavonic  races 
endeavoured  to  eliminate  for  themselves  a  new  and  distinct 
style ;  but  this  was  as  much  inspired  by  the  Christian  feeling 
as  the  form  of  art  adopted  in  the  West  of  Europe,  whilst  it  is 
as  distinctly  separated  from  classical  art  as  its  contemporary. 
The  fact  is  that  the  modes  of  expression  of  the  human  intellect 
cannot  be  brought  under  any  such  arbitrary  classifications ;  and 
the  terms.  Pagan  and  Christian  Architecture,  are  worse  than 
ridiculous,  because  they  only  tend  to  mislead.  There  is  no 
common,  or,  so  to  speak,  inevitable  principle  pervading  the 
styles  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  Pagan,  which  should  justify  their 
being  grouped  together;  nor  has  Christianity  always  adopted 
an  external  architectural  symbol  so  peculiar  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  called  **  Christian,''  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We  wish, 
however,  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  matter.  When  we 
contend  that  Christianity,  in  se  et  per  se,  has  not  produced  a 
distinct  style,  we  are  far  from  contending  that  it  is  powerless  to 
modify  the  expression   of  men's  thoughts  as   exemplified  in 
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Arcliitectare.  On  the  contrary,  we  beUeve  tiiat  the 
gion  did  much  to  modify  and  improve  the  tone  of  wantjinenft 
ruling  the  heart  of  hearts  of  society  in  Western  Europe,  and 
that  there  was  und  is  a  deep  feelins^,  unknown  to  tlie  piofiaB- 
sional  men  of  the  purest  epochs  of  classic  art,  even  in  many  of 
the  worst  buildings  of  ancient  or  modem  Ohristiaii  tiuMi. 
The  philosophical  mind  is  not  so  painfully  impressed  witih  tha 
recollection  that  he  is  contemplating  '^  temples  made  by  msii't 
hands/'  even  in  some  of  the  architectural  abominationa  of  ikm 
last  fifty  years,  as  it  is  in  the  religious  edifices  of  antiqviljr. 
But  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  Architecture  aeema  to 
us  to  be  confined  to  its  effect  upon  the  sentiment  with  wluflli 
the  architects  worked ;  whilst  the  manner  of  such  working— 4iha 
style — in  fact,  depended  upon  the  organization  of  societjr  lA 
political  niatters,  far  more  than  upon  its  religioua  beltef.  Hia 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  incident  to  race  has  also  exeroiaad  aft 
amount  of  influence  upon  the  development  of  aiohiteetaial 
excellence,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  Mr* 
Fergusson  and  his  friends ;  and  it  is  one  we  would  cnffnmwiil  to 
the  especial  consideration  of  inquirers  into  the  prinoipiBB  of 
aesthetics. 

By  the  way,  we  here  take  an  opportunity  of  reminding  Mr. 
Fergusson,  that  when  he  is  discussing  the  merits  of  two  atylai^ 
he  only  considers  them  comparative^,  and  that,  thefefore,  tibm 
use  of  the  superlative  degree  is  a  mistake  in  grammar.  Ha 
uses  the  plirase,  ''as  the  Gothic  is  certainly  derived  m$d 
directly  from  Rome,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  atyle  dt 
the  two,"  &c. ;  when  he  ought  to  have  written,  "aiow  direetlyt'** 
and  *'  more  important,"  We  do  not  desire  to  be  byperoritioiX 
but  really  the  man  who  attempts  to  lay  down  laws  d  arl^ 
ouffht  not  to  offend  against  these  simple  rules  of  grammar. 

But  if  we  pass  from  this  technical  detail  to  the  coniideratiMl 
of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Fergusson  endeavours  to  incttieato 
with  respect  to  *'  the  true  principles  which  ought  to  guide  iia  in 
designing  or  criticizing  architectural  obfecta"  (we  think  iStm 
word  subject  would  have  been  more  appropriate),  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  reasoned,  with  respect  to  them,  as  inoorreelly 
as  in  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  Chriiliaa 
Architecture.  For  firstly,  there  can  be  no  more  reason  to 
Ktigmatize  tlie  Cinque-Cento,  the  Kenaissanoe,  or  the  Lout 
Quatorze  Htylcs  us  aham^  than  there  can  be  to  apply  thai 
fashionable  cant  ])hrase  to  Roman,  or  even  to  Greek  art.  The 
latter  were,  after  all,  but  gradual  developments  of  the  itjifli 
those  respective  nations  borrowed,  or  inherited,  from  oAtf 
countries ;  just  as  the  styles  of  modem  Europe,  sobseqiianl  to 
the  revival  of  classioal  litsratort^  were  borrowed  ftmn  Alt 
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examples  of  ancient  architecture  still  in  existence,  or  from  the 
writings  of  Vitruvius,  whom  our  merely  theoretical  critics  of 
the  present  day  pretend  to  treat  w4th  such  utter  scorn,  because, 
it  is  sorely  to  be  suspected,  they  cannot  even  read  his  works  in 
the   language   in   which  they   were   originally   written.     We 
agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  that  no  society  can  produce  a  real, 
earnest  form  of  art,  unless  it  labour  to  make  that  form  in  strict 
conformity  to   its   own   distinctive  character,  and  such  as  to 
express  the  modes  of  thought,  and  even  the  social  organization, 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied.     In  this  sense  we  yield  our 
entire  assent  to  his  denunciation  of  shams ;  but  we  are  far  from 
being  convinced  either  that  the  revived  classical  Architecture 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  not 
"  a  real  and  earnest  form  of  art,"  or  that  our  modem  revival  of 
Gothic  Architectuxe  is  not  entitled  to  that  praise.     Men  did 
really  and  earnestly  worship  the  ancients,  and  the  modes  of 
thought  of  a  certain  period  of  classical  antiquity,  at  the  time 
when  M.  Angelo,  Rafiael,  and  Titian  painted;  Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi,  and  Vignola  built ;  or  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  Cellini,  and 
Jean  Goujon  carved ;  and  surely  the  works  of  those  wonderful 
men  were  sincere  enough  to  remove  them  from  the  category 
of  shams.     Wren,  Perrault,  and  Mansard  thought  for  them- 
selves with  sufficient  ^dgou^  and  originality  to  warrant  their 
exclusion  from  so  sweeping  a  censure.     And  again,  the  revival 
of  Gothic  Architecture  in  the  present   century   corresponded 
with  so  mighty  an  intellectual  movement  of  the  human  race ; 
it  wa8  connected,  in  fact,  with  so  remarkable  a  psychological 
phenomenon  that  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  set  down  to  a 
superficial  or  fashionable  whim  of  the  moment,  or  fairly  be 
called  **  a  sham."     The  revival  of  the  style  we  persist  in  calling 
Gothic  corresponded,  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  the  reaction  of 
men's  minds  from  the  negative  analytical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  connected,  inteUectuaUy,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  historic- romantic  school  so  worthily  repre- 
sented by  Scott,  Hugo,  and  Manzoni.     Having  felt  the  inanity 
of  the   doctrines  of  the  philosophers  who  had  prepared  the 
destruction   of  the   forms  of  government   and   the  modes  of 
faith  possessed  in  Western  Europe,  men  turned  with  "  a  long- 
ing, lingering  look  behind"  to  the  opinions  and  forms  of  a 
society  they  believed  to  have  been  blessed  with  stronger  £Eiith 
than  they  themselves  had  in  their  respective  destinies  or  modes 
of  belief.     People  became  admirers  of  Gothic  art,  of  mediaeval 
institiiti(ms  and  literature,  because  they  had  ceased  to  attach 
any  serious  importance  to  the*  art,  institutions,  and  literature 
around  them ;  and  because  they  hoped  by  a  return  to  a  former 
state  of  society  to  fill  the  dreary,  aching  void  of  faith  under 
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which  they  knew  existing  society  was  suffering.  To  say  that 
they  who  headed  this  movement  were  not  earnest  is>  we  think, 
to  display  a  want  of  power  to  appreciate  noble  motives,  mis 
taken  though  they  may  be  :  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  art  in 
many  of  our  modem  buildings  is  simply,  in  our  opinion,  to 
confess  an  absence  of  artistic  perception.  We  are  fer  from 
advocating  any  description  of  revival,  be  it  classical  or  me* 
disBval,  which  is  not  removed  &om  cop^dsm ;  but  we  hold  that 
both  revivals  may  be  consistent  witn  good  faith  and  deep 
convictions,  and,  as  such,  perfectly  able  to  produce  schools  of 
art  sufficiently  real  and  earnest  to  warrant  their  exclusion  from 
any  sweeping  accusation  such  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has  addressed 
to  the  profession  of  Architecture  in  Europe  during  the  last 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  his 
attempt  at  a  second  classification  of  Architecture  into  two 
great  divisions — of  true  and  sham,  it  is  because  the  former  is 
inspired  by,  and  represents  visibly,  a  definite  condition  of  the 
human  mind  at  the  time  of  its  production,  whereas  the  latter  is 
but  a  pale  copy.  Neither  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  St.  Paul's, ^the 
Louvre,  the  Invalides,  the  Escurial,  however,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  men  who  did  not  feel,  or  express  the 
tendencies  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived :  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  our  modern  Gothic  Architecture  is  not  a  fair  exponent  of 
a  passing  rcMilsion  of  public  opinion  to  a  state  of  things 
happily  long  passed  away.  Such  schools  are  retrospective 
instead  of  being  prospective,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  erred  in  not 
discovering  this  radical  and  fatal  defect  in  them,  which  must 
always  render  those  schools  sterile  in  the  perpetual  onward 
movement  of  human  society.  Equally  was  he  in  error  when 
he  said  that  they  were  not  real  and  earnest,  for  that  depends  on 
the  professors,  not  upon  the  eflect  produced  by  an  art.  Mr. 
Fergusson  must,  we  fear,  still  learn  the  lesson  that  calling 
niclmames  by  no  means  proves  a  fact ;  and  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  an  active,  energetic  age 
is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  sentences. 

Then  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
attempt,  in  Diagram  No.  1,  to  illustrate  what  architecture 
really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.  lie  takes,  firstiy,  a 
facade  of  a  width  we  will  call  unity,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
consider  how  this  element  of  the  problem  may  be  handled,  and 
gives  drawings  of  five  modes  of  so  doing ;  but  the  width  of  the 
second  compartment  is  only  about  three- fourths  of  that  of  the 
first,  that  of  the  tliird  is  equal  to  the  second,  that  of  the 
fourth  is  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  or  to  unity,  whilst  the  fifth 
is  equal  to  twice  the  same  unity;  so  that  the  comparison 
between  these  diflerent  designs  is  rendered  impossible  by  their 
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varying  dimensions.  If,  however,  we  pass  over  this  inexplicahle 
inaccuracy,  and  examine  the  various  designs  and  lu.  Fer- 
gusson's  explanations  of  them,  they  will  appear  more  nnac- 
countable  still.  The  second  design  differs  from  the  first,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  brick  wall  with  square  holes  left  for  windows 
and  doors,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  pilasters  in  the  epaces 
between  the  openings,  by  crowning  those  pilasters  with  some 
kind  of  impost,  and  connecting  them,  under  the  coping,  by 
means  of  arches  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  character.  Mr. 
Fergusson  proceeds  to  say  that  this  division  of  his  iUostratioQ 
is  better  than  the  first :  "  The  arching  of  the  upper  windows 
binds  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives  mass  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof ;  and 
the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives 
strength  where  wanted."  Now  in  these  few  words  there  are 
precisely  as  many  philosophical  errors  as  there:  aro  distinct 
assertions.  Arches  do  no  act  to  bind  ymrtx  oi'  a  building 
together ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  unless  their  crtecta  be  counter- 
acted, either  by  the  inertia  of  theii'  abutments,  or  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  cementine  materials  with  which  they  are 
constructed,  they  act  decidedly  to  disrupt  the  mass.  Then,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Pergusson  to  have  given 
some  description  or  sketeh  of  the  roof  to  be  employed  over  a 
building  of  this  character,  before  he  cited,  as  a  merit  of  its 
design,  that  the  increased  quantity  of  material  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  increased  the  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  roof. 
"  In  any  very  common-place  utilitarian  building,"  the  kind  of 
roof  usually  employed  is  either  what  is  called  a  V  ^o^i  °^ 
it  is  a  tie-beam  roof  with  king  or  queen  post  truss ;  neither  of 
these  exercise  any  thrust  upon  the  walls  beyond  that  produced 
by  their  dead  weight ;  so  that  the  incr^sed  thickness  Mr. 
iergusson  calls  an  improvement,  is  firstly  useless,  and  secondly 
injurious,  because  it  is  applied  in  a  situation  where  the  leverage 
it  would  exert  on  the  foundations  would  be  most  sensibly  felt. 
As  to  the  additional  strength  given  by  the  pilasters  between 
the  windows,  it  may  be  required  to  support  the  arches ;  but 
unquestionably  the  design  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson  contains  no 
indication  of  its  being  wanted  for  any  other  purpose.  "  In  this 
stage,"  says  onr  author,  "  the  building  belongs  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disposing  the  most 
suitable  materials  in  the  most  economical,  but  scientific,  manner 
to  attain  a  given  utilitarian  end :"  it  being,  however,  t«  be 
observed  that  liitherto  Mr.  Fergusson  has  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  materials,  to  which  he  would,  from  this  sentence, 
appear  to  attach  so  much  importance. 

The  third  division  of  this  fllustration  differs  from  the  second 
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in  the  introduction  of  some  panels  in  the  blank  spaces,  of  some 
dentil  ornaments  in  the  cornice,  and  in  the  advanoing  the 
pilasters  under  the  archivolts.  How  the  materials  can  be  said 
to  be  ''  better  disposed  "  constructively  in  this  case  than  in  the 
last  is,  we  confess,  as  difficult  to  be  understood  as  the  ''  better 
disposition  "  of  the  materials  grammatically.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  design  to  account  for  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
materials  in  either  case ;  and  with  all  deference  to  Jfr.  Fer* 
guson,  Mr.  Pennethome,  or  any  other  architect's  opinion^  we 


contend  that  it  is  almost  always  a  mistake  to  panel  fariok  or 
stone  walls,  because  the  motive  for  panelling  is  simply  to  save 
material  where  large  spaces  have  to  be  covered,  and  wheie 
strength  is  not  required.  The  dread  of  blank  spaces  is  but  a 
sorr\'  proof  of  the  taste  of  an  architect;  no  good  wnpifi^^ 
would  regard  panels  as  conducing  to  the  more  logical  distri- 
bution of  materials.  ''  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would 
be  considered,  in  some  states  of  society,  indispensable  for  even 
the  most  utilitarian  buildings.  The  cornice "  (which  appealed 
in  the  second  division,  by  the  way)  '^  may  be  said  to  be  reqniied 
to  protect  the  wall  from  wet ;  the  consoles  to  support  it  (the 
wet  ?  or  the  cornice  ?) ;  "  and  the  mouldings  at  the  springing 
of  the  arches"  (which  also  appeared  in  the  second  divisuxn) 
"  may  be  insertions  required  for  stability.'*  Why,  we  pause  to 
ask,  this  attempt  to  depreciate  utilitarian  buildings,  or  what 
does  the  phrase  mean?  is  utilitarianism  a  reproach?  Wiser 
men  than  Mr.  Fcrgusson  have  held  that  usefulness  was  a  souiee 
of  beauty,  and  certainly  they  were  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the 
man  who  could  use  the  word  ^'  utilitarian  *'  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt, without  explaining  his  reason  for  attaching  a  new  and 
unusual  meaning  to  it.  But,  to  continue  our  quotation.  '*  In 
the  present  day,  however,  even  this  slight  amount  of  ornament 
is  almost  sufficient  to  take  it "  (what  ?  the  antecedent  to  whioli 
Mr.  Fergusson  refers,  "  the  building,*'  is  only  to  be  found  in  a 
sentence  separated  from  this  relative  pronoun  by  four  foil 
stops)  ''out  of  the  domain  of  useful  art  into  that  of  Archi- 
tecture !  *'  Oh !  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I  We  are, 
on  Mr.  Fergusson's  authority^  in  future  to  consider  that  Aibhi- 
tecture  is  not  a  useful  art,  notwithstanding  the  univenal 
opinion  to  the  conti*ary  which  has  prevailed  since  the  warid 
began.  Nor  is  this  a  casual  or  unintentional  adnussion ;  for 
in  his  notice  of  the  fourth  diWsion  of  the  diagram,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson makes  the  claim  of  the  design  to  rank  as  high  art, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  ornament  applied ;  whilst 
**  tlie  fifth  division  carries  the  advance  still  farther.*'  The 
fifth  division  being  twice  as  wide  as  any  of  the  others,  it  is^  we 
would  observe,  absurd  for  Mr.  Fergusson  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
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comparison  between  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  or  to  argue 
with  respect  to  their  grouping,  under  circumstanoes  so  es- 
sentially different. 

''If  it  is"  (instead  of,  if  it  be)  ''admitted  that  the  last 
division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object  of  Architecture ''  (instead 
of,  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  Architecture)  "which 
the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  this  analysis "  (there  has  been 
none,  but  only  a  description  of  the  assumed  characteristios  of 
the  designs)  "  that  Architecture  is  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than 
the  art  of  ornamental  and  ornamented  constructions''  f"the 
analysis''  having  only  treated  of  ornamented  constructions). 
Such  is  the  language,  such  the  reasoning,  and  su6h  the 
eesthetical  philosophy  of  Mr.  Fergusson  wim  respect  to  the 
art  he  professes  to  cultivate!  Most  decidedly  and  distinctly 
do  we  demur  to  the  whole  svstem  so  expressed,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  him  do  we  mamtain  that  omamenti  so  far  from 
being  the  aim  and  end  of  the  architect's  labours,  is  but  an  ac- 
cessory—often a  very  insignificant  accessory  too,  withal — to  an 
art  which  deals  with  abstract  science  and  with  the  application 
of  all  descriptions  of  knowledge  of  physical  laws,  quite  as  much 
as  with  the  study  of  form,  or  of  picturesque  effect.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, in  fact,  degrades  ArchitectiLre  from  the  rank  of  a 
scientific  pursuit  to  the  level  of  the  scene-painter's  art ;  and  the 
species  of  contempt  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  modem  sub- 
divisioii  of  Architecture,  known  by  the  term  of  Oivil  En- 
gineering, proves  that  he  knows  but  little  of  the  reftl  cha- 
racteristics of  either  that  branch,  or  of  the  parent  stem. 
Architecture. 

We  dwell  upon  this  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
opinions  mth  respect  to  what  Architecture  really  is,  and  in 
what  its  merits  really  consist,  because  the  ideas  formed  upon 
this  subject,  must  give  the  key-note  to  all  fixture  reasoning  upon 
the  art  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  our  opinion,  Architecture 
consists  in  the  study  and  the  application  of  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances by  which  the  wants  of  society  are  supplied  in  all  matters 
connected  with  building,  or  with  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  com- 
prised by  the  ancient  Ilomans,  imder  the  term  "  sedility."  For 
many  years,  in  fact.  Architects  were  road-makers,  bridge-builders, 
hydraulic  engineers,  and  imdertook,  as  their  very  name  implies, 
the  task  of  directing  and  guiding  all  the  workmen  engaged  in 
those  various  pursuits,  in  more  modem  times,  Inim  Jones, 
Mansard,  and  Mylne,  were  architects  and  bridge-builders — of 
surpassing  merit,  too,  in  their  own  days.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
M.  Angelo,  and  Da  Vignola,  were  as  skillfid  in  militanr*  as  in 
civil  engineering  and  architecture.  And  although,  from  the 
marked  differences  of  style  observable  in  the  civil,  or,  to  quote 
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Mr.  Fergusson's  word,  "the  ornamental"  buildings  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  constructions,  such  as  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, &c.,  of  the  same  epoch,  he  would  call  "  utilitarian, '  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  same  artists  were  then  rarely 
employed  to  superintend  both  classes  of  operations,  yet  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  distinction  between  the  "useful"  and  the 
"  ornamental "  branches  of  the  art  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  Even  in  modem  history,  and  notwithstanding  the 
propensity  of  our  civilization  to  divide  and  subdivide  labour, 
it  is  hard  to  define  where  Architecture  begins,  or  where  civil 
engineering  ends;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  mode  of 
characterizing  the  diflPerence  between  those  pursuits  would  be, 
to  say  that  the  latter  is  more  inmiediately  concerned  with  the 
application  of  the  arts  of  building  when  it  is  only  necessary  to 
study  the  rational  and  economical  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  physical  laws  involved ;  whilst  the  former  admits,  in 
addition,  of  the  study  of  picturesque  eflfect.  Such  a  distinction, 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  a 
building  cannot  be  executed  in  strict  conformitj''  to  natural 
laws,  without  being  at  the  same  time  entitled  to  be  considered 
beautifiJ;  and  any  one  who  dispassionately  investigates  the 
fiBsthetic  eflects  of  Peyronnet's  or  De  Prenyls  bridges,  of 
Smeaton's  lighthouse,  of  Telford's,  or  of  some  more  recent 
engineers'  viaducts,  must  admit  that  they  are  as  entitled  to  be 
called  works  of  high  art,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  their  outlines,  the  arrangement  of  their  masseSy 
and  even  their  eflects  of  light  and  shade,  as  the  most  highly 
decorated  works  of  our  most  renowned  modem  architects.  Mr. 
Fergusson's  very  badly  worded  observations  on  this  subject, 
may,  therefore,  be  passed  over.  In  the  second  place,  the 
provinces  of  the  civil  engineer  and  of  the  architect,  are  not,  we 
believe,  necessarily  distinct ;  for  if  he,  like  the  vulgar  world, 
recognize  any  difference  between  the  professors  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  same  profession,  the  explanation  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  incompleteness  of  the  studies  of  those  professors 
themselves ;  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Architecture 
does  not  occupy  the  position  in  social  estimation,  to  which  it  is 
entitled  as  a  profession,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  archi* 
tects  do  not  strive  to  be  "  the  chief  workmen,"  and  have  latterly 
concentrated  all  their  attention  on  unnecessary'  ornament,  or 
unmeaning  detail.  The  aim  and  object  of  their  art  ought  to 
be  to  render  the  various  buildings  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned, consistent  with  and  indicative  of  the  wants,  thoughts, 
feelings,  faith,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  All  this  may  be  done  without  ornament  of  any  description ; 
and  to  say,  therefore,  that  Architecture  is  the  art  of  ornamental 
or  ornamented  construction,  is  to  mistake  one  of  the  means  for 
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the  end, — "  it  is  to  worship  the  gods  amiss ; "  and  the  sooner 
architects  turn  to  the  studies,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Fergusson,  they  have  abandoned  to  the  civil  engineers,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  and  the  dignity  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. Sir  Christopher  Wren  never  called  upon  a  civil  engineer 
to  assist  him ;  nor  did  he,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  recommends,  "  dele- 
gate the  mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  another,*'  in  order  to 
restrict  himself  entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  orna- 
mentation of  his  (whose?  the  engineer's,  or  the  architect's?) 
design ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  any  candid  observer  will  at 
once  admit  that  there  is  infinitely  more  artistic  merit  in  the 
outline,  even  if  there  be  defects  in  the  details,  of  St.  Paul's,  than 
in  the  joint  production  of  Messrs  Barry,  Beid,  and  Walker, 
notwithstanding  the  lavish  abuse  of  ornament  upon  the  latter. 
There  must  be  uniformity  of  design  in  any  really  great  work  of 
art,  such  as  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  attained  when  its  elimination 
is  entrusted  to  several  independent  minds.  Mr.  Fergusson's 
notion  of  leaving  the  arrangement  of  the  constructive  details  of 
a  large  building  to  an  engineer,  and  that  of  the  artistic  details 
to  an  architect,  would,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  simply  result 
in  a  failure  in  both  respects :  division  of  labour  is,  after  all,  only 
admissible  when  the  operation  to  be  effected  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  when  it  is  already  so  well  imderstood  as  not  to  require 
the  mens  divinior  of  tne  designer.  The  style  of  reasoning, 
however,  which  our  author  has  adopted  on  this  subject  is  so 
singularly  confused,  and  he  contradicts  his  own  previous  asser- 
tions in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  observations,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  his  real  meaning,  or  to  grapple  seriously  with 
his  propositions. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  painftil  to  be  obliged  to  follow  the  dogmas 
of  a  man  who  has  evidently  received  so  little  logical,  or  gram- 
matical, training  as  Mr.  Fergusson  appears  to  have  done.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  one  great  cause  of  the  conftision  which  has 
arisen  in  applying  criticism,  or  in  defining  architecture,  is  to  bo 
found  in  persons  applying  to  the  constructive  art  of  architecture, 
principles  derived  from  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, while  in  fact  no  two  things  (he  has  cited  three  forms  of 
art)  could  in  reality  be  more  essentially  different.  "Neither 
painting  or  sculpture  were  ever  useful  arts,  except "  (thus,  after 
making  a  direct  assertion,  destroying  it  by  a  very  equivocal 
exception)  "  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  and  by  the  most  re- 
mote analogy."  "  Their  object "  (that  of  the  times,  the  last  ante- 
cedent ?  or  that  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  we  gather  from 
the  context ?)  "is  to  tell  a  story,  to  reproduce  an  emotion,  or  to 
pourtray  a  scene  or  object  of  nature,  &c.  "  Architecture,  cm 
t  he  other  hand,  was  originally  one  of  the  useful  arts,  invented 
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to  provide  for  one  of  the  three  great  wants  of  man/*  &o.  "  In 
none  of  its  stages  is  imitation  an  element  of  composition,''  &o. 
"  A  building  can  tell  no  story,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that 
it  can  be  made  to  express  an  emotion  ! "  These  are  broad  and 
tangible  assertions  in  their  distinct  form ;  but  we  yery  muoh 
question,  from  the  tenour  of  the  rest  of  his  work,  whether  Mr. 
Fergusson  meant  them  to  be  understood  literally ;  and  certainly 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  capable  of  refutation* 
or  which  does  not  require  modification. 

None  of  the  authors,  whose  works  we  have  been  able  to  ocm- 
suit,  have  seriously  confused  the  principles  which  regulate  arts 
so  essentiallv  different  as  those  Mr.  Fergusson  has  alluded  to, 
and  although  certain  fanciful  resemblances  have  been  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  proportions  of  some  of  the  orders,  and  of 
the  male  and  female  figures,  we  confess  to  an  utter  ignorance  of 
serious  attempts  to  judge  of  Architecture  by  the  principlea  ad- 
mitted in  pamting  or  scidpture.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  ia 
to  say  the  least,  singular  that  our  author,  who  has  hitherto  made 
one  of  the  great  reconmiendations  of  Architecture  consist  in  the 
assumed  fact  that  it  is  not  utilitarian,  should,  at  this  stage  of  hia 
reasoning,  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  neither  painting  or  sculpture 
were  ever  usefrd  arts,  as  a  proof  of  the  absurdity  of  applying  the 
same  description  of  reasoning  to  them  and  the  usefol  flfft  of 
Architecture.  It  is  equally  inexplicable  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
should  insinuate  that  *^  in  the  most  barbarous  times/'  iMJinting 
and  sculpture  as  arts  were  useful.  As  a  means  of  communioatinff 
knowledge  by  a  species  of  pictorial  writing,  or  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  in  the  minds  of  the  populace  some  semblance  of 
devotion  by  recalling  the  images  of  the  objects  of  their  worship, 
it  is  true  that  painting  and  sculpture  might  be  considered  to 
have  exercised  such  influence  upon  society  as  to  be  entitled  to 
be  considered  useful  arts  in  barbarous  ages.  But  most  distinctly 
do  we  assert  that  the  measure  even  of  usefulness  of  those  arts 
has  increased  with  the  advance  of  civilization ;  and  that  "  to  toil 
a  story,  to  reproduce  an  emotion,  or  to  pourtray  a  scene  or  object 
of  nature,"  is  likely  to  produce,  really,  a  greater  and  more  useful 
efiect  than  any  end  to  which  painting  or  sculpture  could  be 
applied  in  barbarous  ages.  The  usefulness  of  intellectual  pui^ 
suits  of  the  highest  kind  cannot  bo  appreciated  without  an  eifiiri 
of  the  imderstanding,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  source  <tf 
surprise  had  we  met  with  the  expression  to  which  we  so  strongly 
object,  in  the  works  of  ordinary  observers.  But  for  an  artist 
such  as  Mr.  Fexgusson  desires  to  be  considered,  and  really  is,  to 
convey  the  deliberate  impression  that  other  branches  of  art  at 
noble  as  his  o>vn  are  useless,  is  '^  flat  heresy." 

To  say  that  *'  in  none  of  its  stages  was  miitation  an  eUmsai 
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of  composition/'  is  either  to  play  with  words,  or  to  overlook 
with  strange  carelessness  the  development  of  Architecture,  as 
recorded  in  the  Hand-book  itself.  A  great  deal  of  the  transitional 
Buddhist  Architecture  is  evidently  imitated  from  the  style  of 
composition  adopted  in  the  rock  caves  of  their  predecessors ; 
whilst  the  Lycian  monuments  bear  unmistakable  impress  of  a 
stylo  of  composition  imitated  from  the  wooden  huts  of  other 
periods.  The  Egyptian  art,  and  that  of  earlv  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  also  strongly  impressed  with  the  characteristics  of  an 
imitation  of  a  style  of  composition  rendered  necessary  by  the 
use  of  materials  essentially  different  from  those  employed  at 
later  periods  of  the  civilization  of  those  regions.  And  though 
there  may  be  something  strained  and  far-fetched,  in  the  analogy 
between  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  Gothic  cathedral,  yet  there  is 
still  to  be  discerned  in  Gothic  art  an  imitation  of  natural  objects 
which  must  make  us  demur  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  flifoad  and  un- 
modified assertion.  Alas  !  we  fear  that  it  is  precisely  because 
imitation  has  been  in  so  many  of  its  stages  an  element  of  archi- 
tectural composition,  that  its  followers  have  neither  merited  nor 
attained  the  consideration  to  which  their  profession  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them. 

But  the  strangest  assertion  of  all,  in  this  most  strange  intro- 
ductory chapter,  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  says  that  "  a 
building  can  tell  no  story,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that  it 
can  be  made  to  express  an  emotion !"  We  are  sure  that  no 
man  of  education  and  taste  can  agree  with  an  opinion  so  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  every  form  of 
society.  It  may  be  that  to  imderstand  thoroughly  the  meaning 
of  any  work  of  Architecture,  a  considerable  degree  of  cultivation 
is  required ;  but  to  say  that  such  buildings  as  the  Pyramids, 
the  rock-cut  temples  of  India  or  Egypt,  the  Parthenon,  the 
Colosseum,  our  marvellous  Gothic  cathedrals,  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Paul's,  or  even  the  outside  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly — ugly  as  it 
is, — to  say  that  any,  or  all,  of  these  buildings  can  tell  no  storjr, 
is  to  avow  an  utter  absence  of  the  power  to  "  find  sermons  m 
stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  become  an  artist.  Victor  Hugo  felt  more  truly,  and 
expressed  himself  more  correctly,  when  he  said  that  "  he  who 
knew  how  to  observe,  could  distinguish  the  character  of  an  age, 
even  in  the  design  of  a  door-knocker ;"  and  Mr.  Fergusson  hnn- 
self  contr:i  licts  his  previous  denunciation  of  the  want  of  expres- 
sion in  Architecture,  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  true  Architecture 
developes  its  various  styles  in  such  strict  accordance  with 
natural  laws,  that  is  possible,  from  a  small  fragment,  to  restore 
the  whole  of  a  ruined  edifice,  which  would  evidently  be  impos- 
sible, if  there  were  no  voice  or  understanding  in  the  art  which 
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co-ordinated  those  ruins ;  and,  moreover,  lie  adds,  (p.  liL),  that 
*'  Architecture  is,  in  all  cases,  as  correct  a  test  of  race  as  lan- 
guage, and  one  far  more  easily  applied  and  understood/'  If 
this  be  so,  how  can  he  pretend  that  Architecture  can  tell  no 
tale  ?  A  fine  building  will  always  shadow  forth  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  erected,  the  social  state  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  the  extent  to  which  its  designer  had  identified  himself  with 
the  feelings,  wishes,  belief,  and  intellectual  character  of  his  age. 
A  building  cannot  be  true,  or  beautiful,  without  being  harmo- 
nious in  all  its  essential  parts;  and  in  contemplating  a  fine 
cathedral,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  beautiful  building,  to  whatsoever 
end  it  may  be  devoted,  we  ourselves  have  always  felt  an  in- 
fluence analogous  to  that  described  by  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in 
the  case  of  the  church  music  upon  lumself,  which  influenoe,  by  a 
fine  enthusiasm,  he  extended  to  "  even  that  vulgar  and  tavern 
music."  '^ThtfTe  is  something  of  divinity  in  a  harmonious  edifice 
more  than  the  eye  discovers :  it  is  an  hieroglyphical  and  shadowed 
lesson  of  the  whole  world  and  creatures  of  6od ;  such  a  harmony 
to  the  eye,  as  the  whole  world  well  understood  would  afford  the 
understanding."  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  affecta- 
tion  in  claiming  a  state  of  feeling  or  &ame  of  mind  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  slight  alterations  we  have  made  in  Sir  T* 
Browne's  words.  There  must  be  many  educated,  and  nn- 
educated,  who  think  and  feel  in  this  matter  as  we  do ;  and  to 
say  that  to  such  people  *'  a  building  tells  no  story,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  inference  it  can  excite  an  emotion,"  is  strangely  to 
mistake  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Fergusson  means  what  he  thus  appears  to  say, 
for  the  whole  tenour  of  his  arguments  upon  beauty  in  Archi- 
tecture, is  to  show  that  unless  a  building  bear  the  impress  of 
thought,  it  cannot  bo  true  or  worthy  of  admiration ;  out  the 
power  of  producing  the  mere  perception  of  this  thought,  is,  in 
itself,  '*  to  tell  a  story,  to  express  an  emotion,"  and  the  most 
favourable  explanation  to  be  given  of  the  contradiction  is  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  still  sadly  deficient  in  the  art  of  dearly 
expressing  the  thoughts  which  float  in  his  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  explained  Ilia 
opinion  upon  "the  leading  principles  and  elements"  of  Arbhi- 
t<>cture  seems  to  us  as  open  to  serious  objection  as  the  preoeding 
portions  of  his  theoretical  ideas  on  its  end  and  aim.  He  says 
that  "  the  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectonl 
grandeur  is  size."  This  is  a  truism,  for  no  object  can  be  con- 
sidered "grand"  unless  it  be  large,  or  unless  we  change  the 
meaning  of  that  particular  epithet.  But  we  suspect  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  meant  to  use  the  word  "  sublimity,"  instead  of  gran- 
deur :  at  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  more  logical,  and  woold 
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have  agreed  quite  as  well  with  the  subsequent  reasoning.  Sta- 
bility he  makes  the  most  important  element  (of  what  ?  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur  ?)  next  to  size  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  an  essential  element  of  architectural  beauty.  But  when 
Mr.  Fergusson  says  "  that  all  utilitarian  exigencies,  and  many 
other  obvious  means  of  effect,  are  sacrificed  to  this  "  (what  ?) , "  and 
with  such  success,  that  after  3,000  years,  still  enough  remains  " 
(of  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karhac)  "  for  the  admiratioui  which 
even  the  most  unpoetical  spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its 
beauties,"  he  makes  a  singular  jumble  of  causes  and  effects,  of 
subjects  and  objects,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  what  he  really  means,  In  the  first  place,  stability 
itself  is  essentially  a  utilitarian  exigency  in  a  building;  and  if  it 
be  attained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  utiKtarian  exigencies 
are  sacrificed.  In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  understajud  the 
necessity  for  a  poetical  imagination  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  a 
building  in  which  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect  of  stability ;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Fergusson,  who 
had  hitherto  simply  discussed  the  question  of  architectural 
ffrandeur,  in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Kamac,  introduces  the 
far  more  complicated  one  of  beauty.  In  the  remarks  upon  the 
porticoes  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Pantheon,  our  autnor  also 
strangely  reverts  to  the  consideration  of  mass  as  an  element  of 
grandeur,  for  he  makes  the  superiority  of  the  former — which, 
by  the  way,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit — consist  in  its 
strength  and  solidity,  as  proved  by  the  greater  areas  of  its 
columns  beyond  those  of  the  Pantheon.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  his  remarks  upon  the  Norman  cathedrals,  for 
evidently  he  considers  that  their  solidity  depends  upon  their 
mass,  and  in  nowise  upon  the  construcnve  skill  necessary  to 
inspire  the  idea  of  stability  without  reference  to  that  of  mere 
juxtaposition  of  materials.  As  for  the  remark  that  it  is  more 
difiicult  to  make  a  brick-and-slated  cottage  look  picturesque,  or 
well,  than  to  attain  the  object  with  rubble  stone,  or  even  mud 
walls  and  thatch,  it  must  be  evident  that  considerations  of  mass 
or  stability  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Rubble 
stone  or  mud  walls  may  be  more  picturesque  than  those  con- 
structed with  bricks ;  but  certainly  they  are  not  more  stable, 
nor  can  the  spectator  from  the  outside  usually  perceive  that 
they  are  more  massive ;  as  to  the  thatch,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  its  instability ;  and  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson, the  bitter  enemy  of  shams,  dwells  m  this  case  entirely 
upon  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  coarser  materials.  The  errors 
of  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  artistic,  or  rather 
the  aesthetic,  effect  of  the  three  elements  of  mass,  stability,  and 
material,  are  mainly,  we  believe,  to  be  attributed  to  the  narrow 
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view  lie  has  taken  of  this  portion  of  the  sabject.  They  all  act 
to  excite  the  imagination  or  the  feelings  of  tne  spectator^  indi- 
yidaally  or  eoUectively ;  but  the  most  serious  impression  they 
can  produce  arises  more  from  the  vague  idea  of  force  exerted 
and  difficulty  overcome, — of  labour,  skill,  and  self-sacrifice, — ^than 
from  any  physical  beauty  in  the  objects  themselves.  It  may  be 
true  that  ''  i^  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice  stand  close  together, 
the  design  of  both  being  equally  apprtmriate  to  the  material 
employed,"  the  effect  of  the  former  would  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  latter ;  but  we  suspect  that  the  manner  of  accounting  for 
this  &ct  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  necessity  for  adopting,  for 
a  small  material,  a  design  of  an  inferior  character,  than  in  the 
size  or  quality  of  the  material  itself ;  and  we  doubt  seriously 
whether  the  introduction  of  the  most  expensive  descriptions  of 
bricks  would  ever  obviate  the  effect  produced  by  the  design 
required  for  the  application  of  that  particular  materiaL 

Whilst  upon  thiis  part  of  our  subject  we  would  observe  that 
it  always  appeared  to  us  that  one  reason  why  the  architecture 
of  Paris  is  superior  to  that  of  London,  is  to  be  found  in  tiie 
fact,  that  in  the  former  city  building  stones,  easily  wrought  and 
of  large  dimension,  being  obtainable  at  small  cost,  the  arohiteete 
of  that  city  arc  enabled  to  treat  their  buildings  without  reference 
to  the  conversion  of  materials  of  small  but  definite  sizes.  The 
same  effect  may  be  observed  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
towns,  and  the  buildings  of  Edinburgn,  of  Glasgow,  JBradford, 
Leeds,  and  Bath,  have  a  monumental  character,  which,  all 
things  considered,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  similar  constructions 
in  our  metropolis.  But  that  the  definite  dimensions  of  the 
bricks  have  great  infiuence  in  producing  this  result,  is,  we 
believe,  proved  by  the  more  picturesque  character  of  the  con- 
structions erected  with  small  irregular  rubble  masonry. 

Mr.  Fcrgusson's  remarks  upon  construction  are  as  objeoticii- 
ublc,  in  our  opinion,  as  those  he  has  made  upon  mass,  stability^ 
and  material ;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  having 
discussed  the  second  of  the  elements  of  Architecture,  as  he 
culls  them,  he  should  return  to  the  consideration  of  '*  con- 
struction," which  means  nothing  more  than  the  application  of 
the  conditions  of  stability.  It  would  lead  us  into  a  repetitioii 
of  much  that  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  the 
siilxlivisions  of  Architecture  and  civil  engineering,  were  we  to 
dwell  upon  the  numerous  errors  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Fergoasoa's 
theoiT ;  but  there  can  be  few  professional  architects  of  eminence, 
we  should  hope,  who  would  consent  that  the  piblic  should 
believe  that  it  was  a  fandamental  dogma  of  their  profession 
Ihat  **  they  ought  always  to  allow  themselves  such  a  margin  of 
strength  that  they  may  disregard,  or  play,  with  their  coniilnio- 
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tion.'*  Really,  if  architects  are  thus  to  be  taught  to  squander 
money  in  order  to  produce  what  they  themselves  call  orna- 
mented, or  ornamental,  buildings,  there  can  be  little  reason  for 
surprise  at  the  ease  with  which  the  new  class  of  civil  engineers 
have  "  thrust  them  from  their  stools."  The  language  of  this 
portion  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  book  is  equal  to  the  logical  sequence 
of  his  ideas ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  him  if  he  shoidd 
ever  publish  a  second  edition  of  the  Hand-book,  to  allow  a  sincere 
friend  to  correct  the  innumerable  grammatical  errors  of  which 
he  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Penrose  seem  to  have  been  imaware. 

Upon  the  subject  of  form,  of  proportion,  of  ornament,  of 
colour,  uniformity,  imitation  of  nature,  and  of  ethnography,  as 
treated  in  this  book,  we  have  little  to  say  beyond  this,  tlxat  we 
are  puzzled  to  discover  what  connexion  ethnography  has  with 
the  principles  of  Architecture,  although,  of  course,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  modes  of  itB 
expression.  Our  notice  of  the  introduction  to  the  Hand-book 
has  indeed  extended  to  such  a  length,  as  to  leave  us  little  space 
for  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  work ;  and,  therefore,  we 
dismiss  the  important  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Fergusson  upon 
those  divisions  of  his  subject,  and  also  with  respect  to  a  new  style, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  art,  by  observing  that  we  agree,  in 
the  main,  with  him.  To  say  that  the  human  intellect  is  power- 
less to  produce  a  new  style  of  Architecture,  is  to  assume  tnat  its 
progress  is  susceptible  of  limitation  in  one  of  its  spheres  of 
acti\dty,  whilst  we  know  that  in  all  others  there  is  actually 
going  forward  a  struggle,  and  that  an  advance  is  being  made 
which  bids  fair  to  leave  far  behind  all  the  past  efforts  of  our 
race.  We  live  in  times  when  all  the  physical  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man  are  strained  to  the  uttermost ;  and  social  and 
moral  revolutions  are  taking  place  around  us  on  every  side.  It 
may  be  that  the  result  of  this  mighty  turmoil  may  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  immediate  happiness  of  the  generations  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  its  effects,  just  as  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  appeared  for  ages 
rather  productive  of  misery  and  suffering,  than  of  the  blessings 
they  ultimately  procured  for  Western  Europe.  **  Suffering  is 
pernaps  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  ^'  during  periods  of  revolu- 
tion ;  and  so  we  may  be  destined  to  pass  through  long  phases 
of  misery  ere  we  arrive  at  the  correct  solution  of  the  great 
social  problems  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  public  atten- 
tion of  late  years.  There  is  abroad,  and  at  home,  an  uneasy 
dissatisfied  spirit  at  work,  which  makes  men  believe  that  the 
system  of  organization,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings,  or  the  wants  of  humanity.  Society 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  new  oirth,  and  if  the  result  of  this  labour 
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be  to  inaugurate  a  condition  of  Immanity  saperior  to  any  of 
those  which  have  yet  prevailed,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
make  to  itself  new  forms  of  artistic,  and  of  poetical  expreflfikm, 
as  characteristic  of  itself  as  the  Classical  and  the  Gothic  art  and 
literature  were    of    their  respective  periods.      When    living 
Dantes  and  Giottos  shall  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
humanity  around  them,  they  may  strike  out  a  path  aa  original, 
and  as  immortal,  as  those  created  by  the  master-mindB  of  the 
Middle  Ages.     The  first  thing  needed  for  the  invention  of  anew 
style  of  Architecture,  is  that  the  professors  of  that  art  should 
turn  their  backs  resolutely  on  the  gast,  and  advance  boldly  with 
the  society  around  them  towards  the  future  ;  at  present,  they  are 
like  rowers  who  look  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
they  seek  to  advance.     Ecclesiologists,  and  the  amateur  puUic, 
cling,  we  believe,  to  past  forms  of  art,  because  artists  themaelvea 
neither  believe  in  the  present  or  in  the  future.     Let  but  a  few 
earnest  men  arise  to  show  what  can  be  effected  by  a  strong 
faith  in  the  real  end  and  objects  of  art,  viz.,  to  express  visiblj 
the  sentiments,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  actual  period,  anl 
the  exclusive  fashions  for  classicality  or  for  mediscvalism  will 
pass  awav.     Errors  will  be  committed  no  doubt.     There  will  be 
many  failures,  and  much  disappointment ;  but  eventually,  and 
in  proportion  as  society  assumes  the  definite  form  it  must  shortly 
approach,  will  a  new  style  of  art  be  eliminated.     Mr.  Fergnason 
sfCys  truly  that  no  great  result  of  this  description  has  ever  been 
produced  by  individual  efforts.    Men  are  somewhat  like  beavers : 
their  great  works  must  be  produced  by  long-continued  and  col- 
lective efforts.     The  impulse  once  given  to  our  race,  however, 
the  end  must  be  worked  out ;  and  as  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  change  in  our  social  state, 
so  we  may  be  sure  that  Architecture,  sooner  or  later,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement,  and  new  styles  will  arise. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  Architecture,  introdnoed 

in  Mr.  Fergusson's  Hand-book  by  the  observations  we  have  felt 

it  our  duty  to  notice  thus  at  length,  will  serve  to  point  the 

moral  of  the  observations  we  and  our  author  have  made  on  the 

circiunstances  which  are  likely  to  produce  such  new  styles  of 

art.     Every  distinctly  defined  conmiunity — that  is  to  say,  every 

community  possessing  a  social  orgazization,  a  code  of  laws,  a 

form  of  belief,  exclusively  its  own — ^has,  in  the  course  of  time, 

produced  its  own  characteristic  literature  and  Architecture.  TSiis 

tendency  of  men  to  range  themselves  in  what  may  be  called 

national,  intellectual  series  is  even  observable  in  modem  Europe ; 

the  various  states,  though  evidently  derived  from  the  same 

and  having  a  faith  which  only  differs  from  one  to  the 

in  minor  points  of  doctrine,  besides  inheriting  the  same 
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traditions  from  the  ancient  world,  have,  nevertheless,  their  own 
peculiar  characteristics  in  art  and  literature.  In  ancient  times, 
when  communications  were  more  diflBcnlt  between  the  various 
states  than  they  are  now,  and  knowledge  was  far  less  generally 
difiused,  these  differences  were  more  strongly  defined ;  and  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  Hand-book,  the  visible  expression  of 
the  various  states  of  society,  as  manifested  by  the-  styles  of 
Architecture  they  adopted,  differed  in  an  equally  marked  man- 
ner. When,  either  from  excessive  barbarism,  or  from  the  pre- 
valence of  Socialist  doctrines — the  point  at  which  the  excessive 
refinement  of  modem  times  seems  likely  to  meet  barbarism — 
when  individuals  are  effaced  before  the  state  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  society,  then  nearly  all  the  forms  of  art  eoncentrate 
themselves  in  the  edifices  required  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
or  in  palaces,  or  public  places.  Our  notions  of  ancient  Archi- 
tecture, in  fact,  are  derived  from  buildings  of  those  descriptions, 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  remains  of  the  domestic 
constructions  of  all  the  schools  grouped  by  Mr.  Fergusson  under 
the  title  of  Pagan  (if  we  imderstand  him  aright),  are  so  insigni- 
ficant that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how  they  were  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  We  have  no  traces  of  Greek  nouses, 
very  slight  ones  of  those  in  Asia  Minor,  merely  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  those  of  Egypt,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  mira- 
culous preservation  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  little  or 
nothing  woidd  have  been  known  of  those  of  the  Romans.  The 
traces  of  ancient  civilization  to  be  observed  in  the  monuments 
w  hich  have  survived  to  our  age  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
rather  as  representing  the  abstract  than  the  intimate  feelings  of 
the  nations  who  executed  them.  Yet  how  infallibly  has  it 
happened  that  every  distinctly  new  and  original  form  of 
organization  has  produced  its  own  peculiar  art,  and  bearing  this 
law  in  mind,  the  study  of  the  various  styles  recorded  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  rises  from  a  mere  question  of  archeology  to  the  rank 
of  an  essential  branch  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  our  race. 
At  the  same  time,  the  more  we  examine  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  the  more  we  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  still  hope 
for  the  production  of  a  new  style,  could  our  society  only  assume 
a  new  and  distinct  form. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  we  have  now  at  com- 
mand to  examine  in  detail  the  historical  part  of  Mr.  Fergusson's 
Hand-book  of  Architecture.  It  is  carefully  and  elaborately 
prepared,  we  would  however  observe ;  but,  unfortimately,  it  is 
also  disfigured  by  the  bad  granmiar,  the  slip-shod  style  of  com- 
position, the  want  of  logical  arrangement,  a  narrow  view  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  operations  which  either  now  or  formerly 
constituted  the  province  of  an  architect's  duties,  and  in  some  cases 
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80  far  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  materials  in  the  sup- 
porting walls,  as  that  if  the  latter  fall,  evidently  the  domes 
must  fall  also.  There  are  other  errors  in  the  opinions  contained 
in  this  work  on  the  subject  of  construction  which  really  do  make 
us  regret  that  some  civil  engineer  had  not  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  them,  or  that  Mr.  Fergusson  should  not  have  studied 
the  science  of  his  profession  with  the  same  zeal  he  has  evidently 
bestowed  upon  its  history,  and  upon  its  ornamental  details. 


Art.  VI. — First  Beport   of  Rer  Majesty's  Civil  Service  Cbmrntif- 
sioners  ;  together  with  Appendices,     London.     1856. 

Although  the  Russian  war  has  entailed  upon  this  country  sacri- 
fices so  numerous,  varied,  and  severe,  as  to  project  the  shadow 
of  comparative  adversitv  over  coining  years,  yet  that  calamity 
has  not  been  without  a  few  important  compensations. 

To  discover  a  disease,  and  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  extent, 
is  only  next  in  importance  to  a  cure :  as  respects  the  adminis- 
t  nit  ion  of  our  public  aftairs,  we  have  gained  this  terrible  advan- 
tage to  an  extent  .which  society  but  a  few  years  ago  would  not 
have  deemed  possible.  The  practice  of  purchasing  commissions, — 
offieers  whose  incapacity  was  notorious, — ^promotions  by  seniority, 
mnk,  and  court  favour,  rather  than  by  merit, — ^placed  in  the 
highest  j>ositions  of  the  army  and  na\'y,  a  number  of  men 
one-half  of  whom  were  disqualified  for  their  duties  by  age,  and 
the  other  half  by  inexperience ;  while  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  civil  service,  the  system  hitherto  pursued  has  been 
corrupt  from  beginninc^  to  end.  Venal  constituents  have  sold 
their  votes  at  the  poll  lor  a  promise,  and  to  redeem  that  promise 
venal  members  of  parliament  have  sold  their  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  tno  gift  of  appointments  for  the  constituent 
and  his  sons  in  overj'  branch  of  the  civil  ser>-ico. 

The  results,  we  say,  of  these  baneful  and  corrupt  svstems, 
have  shown  themselves  in  all  their  frightful  dimensionsduring 
the  progress  of  the  Russian  war.  Incapacity,  neglect,  and 
blunder  have  been  the  three  fates  that  have  woven  the  tissue  of 
its  history.  Abroad,  an  army  whose  sustenance  and  comfort 
were  provideil  for  bv  the  almost  unlimited  use  which  parliament 
was  willing  to  make  of  the  resources  of  the  exchequer,  has 

Emshed,  man  and  beast,  for  want  of  the  essential  necessaries  of 
fe,  food,  metlioine,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Trumpery  fire-arms, 
trumiH>rY  pickaxes  and  tools,  and  the  criminal  omission  to 
cimstruct  roads  and  vehicles,  the   toils  and  perils  of  an  un- 
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induced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  about  1091, 
when  the  Saracenic  kingdom  was  beginning  to  wane ;  nor  can 
the  account  of  the  Mediaeval  French  Architecture  be  considered 
more  satisfactory  because  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  it  to 
group  the  marked  local  varieties  which  prevailed  in  that  country, 
into  divisions  which  are  both  too  few  in  number,  and  too  abso- 
lute in  character. 

Altogether,  we  repeat  that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Fergusson's  Hand-book  with  feelings  of  great  and  bitter  disap- 
pointment, mingled  with  sincere  regret  that  so  much  pains,  and 
so  much  industry  and  conscientious  love  for  Architecture,  should 
not  have  secured  a  more  satisfactorv  result.     A  good  hand-book 
of  Architecture  is  still  wanting.     They  who  womd  in  the  mean- 
time acquire  tolerably  correct  opinions  on  the  history  of  the 
various  stages  of  its  development,  may  refer  to  Mr.  Fergusson's 
book ;  but  we  recommend  them  by  all  means  to  correct  the  im- 
pressions they  receive  from  it  by  reference  to  other,  and  more 
detailed  works.     The  little  histories  by  Bam^e  and  by  Batissier, 
arc  still  the  best  we  possess  on  the  general  progress  of  Archi- 
tecture.    It  is  painfrdly  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  express  such 
unfavourable  opinions  upon  the  labours  of  a  man  we  personally 
respect ;  but  the  irreflective  commendations  which  nave  been 
lavished  upon  them  render  it  necessary  to  speak  the  truth 
plainly  and  distinctly.     It  is  possible,  that  at  some  friture  day, 
we  may  return  to  the  examination  of  the  historical  part  of  this 
work,  for  we  feel  that  we  have  made  that  portion  of  our  notice 
too  subservient  to   the  discussion  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  personal 
opinions  upon  aesthetics.     Should  a  second  edition  be  called  for 
ere  then,  we  reconmiend  Mr.  Fergusson  to  carefiiUy  revise  the 
result  of  his  long  and  arduous  labours,  if  he  desire  to  leave  an 
enduring  reputation  in  the  art  he  loves  so  well ;  and  amongst 
other  details,  to  reconsider  the  remarks  upon  the  construction  of 
domes  at  pages  441  and  442.     As  they  stand,  they  are  worse 
than  nonsensical,  for  they  are  radically  incorrect,  and  lead  to  an 
unfavourable  explanation  of  many  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  preWous  portions  of  the  work.     The  only  valuable  observa- 
tion upon  this  branch  of  construction  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
inserted  is  that  in  which  he  says,  that  "  if  the  section  of  the 
dome,  given  in  cut  352,  represented  an  arch  or  vault,"  it  oould 
not  stand  one  hour,  but  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  added  that 
the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  the  flat  contradiction  given  by 
the  orientaldomesto  the  usually  received  theories  on  that  subject 
is  originally  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth.     The  display  of  con- 
structive  reasoning  on  the  subject  made  by  Mr.  Fergusson  is 
radically  defective,  for  the  secret  of  the  resistance  of  the  oriental 
domes  lies  entirely  in  the  adhesion  of  the  materiaLs,  and  is  only 
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80  far  affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  materials  in  the  sap- 
porting  walls,  as  that  if  the  latter  fall,  evidently  the  domes 
must  fall  also.  There  are  other  errors  in  the  opinions  contained 
in  this  work  on  the  subject  of  construction  which  really  do  make 
us  regret  that  some  civil  engineer  had  not  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  them,  or  that  Mr.  Fergusson  should  not  have  studied 
the  science  of  his  profession  with  the  same  zeal  he  has  evidently 
bestowed  upon  its  history,  and  upon  its  ornamental  details. 


Aet.  VI. — First  Report   of  Her  Majesty^s  Civil  Service  Cbmmslf- 
sionere  ;  together  with  Appendices,    London.     1856. 

Although  the  Russian  war  has  entailed  upon  this  country  sacri- 
fices so  numerous,  varied,  and  severe,  as  to  project  the  shadow 
of  comparative  adversitv  over  coming  years,  yet  that  calamity 
htus  not  been  without  a  few  important  compensations. 

To  discover  a  disease,  and  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  extent, 
is  only  next  in  importance  to  a  cure :  as  respects  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  public  affairs,  we  have  gained  this  terrible  advan- 
tage to  an  extent  which  society  but  a  few  years  ago  would  not 
have  deemed  possible.  The  practice  of  purchasing  commissionSy — 
officers  whose  incapacity  was  notorious, — ^promotions  by  seniority, 
rank,  and  court  favour,  rather  than  by  merit, — ^placed  in  the 
highest  positions  of  the  army  and  na\'y,  a  number  of  men 
one-half  of  whom  were  disqualified  for  their  duties  by  age,  and 
the  other  half  by  inexperience ;  while  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  civil  service,  the  system  hitherto  pursued  has  been 
corrupt  from  beginning  to  end.  Venal  constituents  have  sold 
their  votes  at  the  poll  for  a  promise,  and  to  redeem  that  promise 
venal  members  of  parliament  have  sold  their  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  gift  of  appointments  for  the  constituent 
and  his  sons  in  every  branch  of  the  civil  service. 

The  results,  we  say,  of  these  baneful  and  corrupt  systems, 
have  shown  themselves  in  all  their  frightful  dimensions  during 
the  progress  of  the  Russian  war.  Incapacity,  neglect,  fuod 
blunder  have  been  the  three  fates  that  have  woven  the  tissue  of 
its  history.  Abroad,  an  army  whose  sustenance  and  comfort 
were  pro\dded  for  by  the  almost  unlimited  use  which  parliament 
was  willing  to  make  of  the  resources  of  the  exchequer,  has 
perished,  man  and  beast,  for  want  of  the  essential  necessaries  of 
life,  food,  medicine,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Trumpery  fire-arms, 
trumpery  pickaxes  and  tools,  and  the  criminal  omission  to 
construct  roads  and  vehicles,  the   toils  and  perils  of  an  un- 
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paralleled  siege,  orders  misgiven  and  miaunderstood,  officers 
disunited  by  jealousy  and  pique,  a  staff  of  feather-bed  soldiers 
with  BuperuDDuated  commanders ;  and,  worst  of  all,  daslung 
departments  at  home, — Admiralty,  Horse  Guards,  and  Ordnance, 
mutually  thwarting  each  other — with  their  practical  business 
pcrl'ormed  by  clerke  so  grossly  ignorant  and  incompetent,  that 
thoy  could  not  earn  porter's  wages  in  any  commercial  house  in 
London ; — all  these  causes,  in  combination,  have  led  to  inconceiv- 
able sufferings  with  correspondent  mortality,  and  to  miscarriages 
which  have  covered  with  disgrace,  before  the  gaze  of  Europe, 
both  the  military  and  the  administrative  character  of  Great 
Britain.  But  by  a  benign  social  law,  whose  action  produces  the 
cycles  of  national  history,  when  evils  and  wrongs  become  so 
flagrant  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  states,  they  origi- 
nate their  own  cure,  though  sometimes  by  a  political  spasm  that 
threatens  to  be  fatal.  Happily  our  own  country  is  little  subject 
to  sjiasms,  and  its  diseases  are  remedied  by  a  pw  medicatrix  de- 
pendent on  tlie  gi.Hxl  sense  and  good  fwling  of  the  bulk  of  the 
community.  The  first  ^symptoms  of  the  sanative  process  were  the 
establishment  of  the  Ailnunistrative  Reform  jVssociation,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Itoyal  Commission  to  superintend  the  exami- 
nation of  all  ciindidatcs  for  appointments  in  tlie  Civil  Service  of  the 
crown.  It  is  not  our  present  design  to  comment  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, the  acts,  aud  the  projects  of  the  Adminialrativc  Reform 
Association ;  but  lo  feather  up  from  tin.'  lit  purt  bi^foic  ua,  uud  to 
present  to  tbe  ivridiT,  ii  stati'mcut  ■.('  tin.'  )ii-.l(,rv,  tliii.-  lar,  of 
this  most  important  Commission,  and  to  oiiier  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  success  of  its  operations  may 
eventually  be  rendered  complete. 

The  order  in  council,  by  which  the  Commission  was  consti- 
tuted, bears  date  the  21st  of  May,  1855,  and  sets  forth  in  its 
preamble,  that,  "  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  testing, 
according  to  fixed  rides,  the  qualifications  of  the  young  men 
who  may  from  time  to  time,  be  proposed  to  be  appointed  to  the 
jiuiiur  situations  in  her  Majesty's  civil  establishments."  Accord- 
ingly Sir  Edward  Ilvan,  ilr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  Mr.  Romilly 
vs'crc  appointed  as  Cfoinmissioners  for  conducting  the  examina- 
tion of  the  young  men  so  proposed,  with  powers  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  appoint  from 
tunc  to  time  such  assistant  examiners  and  others,  as  may  be 
required  to  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned 
lo  them.  After  a  few  months,  Mr.  Eomilly  resigned  his  office, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  civil  service  examinations  has  subse- 
quently devolved  solely  on  Sir  Edward  Ryan  and  Mr.  Lefevre, 
to  whom  we  are  indebt«d  for  the  Report  before  us.  It  would, 
wo  believe,  have  been  impossible  to  entrust  to  better  hands  the 
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important  but  inyidious  task  which  these  gentlemen  have  nnder- 
taken.  They  have  performed  it»  in  the  midst  of  complaint  and 
detraction,  with  fearless  uprightness  and  masterly  ability ;  they 
have  produced  a  Report  which  forces  conviction  on  every  reader, 
and  which  for  its  clearness,  candour,  and  completeness,  mav  well 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  similar  parliamentary  papers ;  and  they 
have  laid  the  foimdations  of  a  system  of  reform  in  the  officitd 
administration  of  this  country,  the  prospective  benefits  of  which 
are  incalculable. 

Their  duties  were  prescribed  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  1st.  To  ascertain  that  the  candidate  is  within  the  limits  of  age 
prescribed  in  the  department  to  which  he  desires  to  be  admitted. 

'^  2nd.  To  ascertam  that  the  candidate  is  free  from  any  physical 
defect  or  disease  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

''  3rd.  To  ascertain  that  the  character  of  the  candidate  is  such  as 
to  qualify  him  for  public  employment ;  and, 

'*  4th.  To  ascertain  that  the  candidate  possesses  the  reauisite  know- 
ledge and  ability  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  duties." 

This  scheme  was  accompanied  by  the  following  provision  :— 

'*  Afber  the  candidate  has  passed  his  examination,  and  received  his 
certificate  of  qualification  from  the  Commissioners,  he  shall  enter  on 
a  period  of  probation,  during  which  his  conduct  and  capacity  in  the 
transaction  of  business  shall  be  subjected  to  such  tests  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  chief  of  the  department  for  which  he  is  intenoed  ; 
and  he  shall  not  be  finally  appointed  to  the  public  service  unless  upon 
satisfactory  proofs  of  his  fitness  being  furnished  to  the  chief  of  the 
department  after  six  months'  probation." 

As  the  most  bitter  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  unne- 
cessary strictness  of  the  examinations  already  conducted  we  will 
briefly  state  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. They  first,  in  conformity  with  their  instructions^  placed 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  heads  of  the  several  de- 
partments, and  ascertained  from  them  the  subjects  in  which 
they  thought  it  most  expedient  that  candidates  m  their  respec- 
tive departments  should  be  examined.  The  result  is  thus  stated 
in  the  Keport : — 

"  Good  handwriting,  correct  spelling,  and  some  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, usually  iucluding  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  are  require- 
ments which  every  department,  almost  without  exception,  has  deemed 
to  be  necessary. 

"  And  with  respect  to  candidates  for  clerkships  or  other  analogous 
situations,  most  departments  have,  in  addition  to  the  before-mentioned 
subjects,  required  the  power  of  making  an  abstract  or  precis  of  cor- 
respondence or  official  papers,  and  some  acquaintance  with  English 
composition. 
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"  WhcQ  the  biieiness  of  a  department  baa  been  mainly  of  a  flmmcial 
character,  book-keeping,  either  by  single  or  double  entry,  has  been 
iorluded  amongst  the  necessary  qualificationa  of  a  candidate. 

"  Other  subjects  have  likewise  been  prescribed  by  some  departments, 
which  have  less  direct  relation  to  the  business  to  be  transacted,  but 
which  test  the  general  intelligeDce  and  education  of  the  candidates ; 
amongst  them  are  the  outlines  of  history,  geography,  Latin,  or  as  an 
alternative  some  foreizu  language,  either  previously  defined  or  left  to 
the  option  of  the  candidate." 

Those  who  except  against  such  a  scheme  of  examination  as 
unduly  severe,  must  have  rather  singular  notions  of  the  demands 
of  the  public  service,  and  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
subordinate  and  practical  wolfing  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
state  should  be  entrusted.  To  us,  it  appears  to  limit  its  demanda 
to  so  low  a  grade  of  qualification,  that  to  descend  still  lower, 
would  bo  to  make  the  examination. a  farce,  and  the  method  of 
introduction  to  the  civil  service-,  no  better  than  that  corrupt 
system  of  indiscriminate  nomination,  o£  the  wretched  results 
of  which  the  public  are  beginning  te  be  painAilly  emisible. 

With  reeroect  to  the  results  of  these  examinationB  thus  far, 
the  Times  of  the  13th  ultimo,  supplies  the  ibllowing  abstract : 
The  total  number  of  nominees  examined  from  the  20th  of 
June  last,  to  the  4th  of  March  (the  date  of  the  Report),  is 
1,078;  the  number  who  received  certificates,  (576;  the  num- 
ber rejected,  309  ; — so  that  we  are  at  once  just  ifieil  in  concluding 
tliat  one  person  out  of  every  three  of  those  nominated  to  the 
public  service  by  the  present  system  of  favouritism  is  unfit  for 
the  service.  The  number  of  rejections  of  peEsons  unable  to  pass 
in  arithmetic  is  no  less  than  89,  of  whom  13  failed  in  arith- 
metic alone,  33  in  arithmetic  and  spelling,  and  lOin  arithmetic^ 
spelling,  and  writing.  The  number  deficient  in  spdling  alone 
was  41 ;  23  wore  rejected  for  deficiencies  in  spelling  and  writing ; 
27  for  deficiencies  in  spelling  and  arithmetic ;  and  72  for  defi.- 
ciencies  in  spelling  combined  with  other  faults  ; — so  that  out  oS 
the  whole  number  of  rejected  candidates — 309  ; — upwards  of  250 
were  rejected  for  gross  ignorance  of  these  two  elementary  branches 
of  knowledge,  25  were  rejected  for  ignorance  in  languages,  3 
for  ignorance  of  book-keeping,  and  23  for  ignorance  in  geograph}^ 
Of  the  kind  of  qualifications  which  have  been  hitherto  de^ed 
sufficient  for  the  Bcrvico  of  the  public,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed 
by  glancing  ever  the  29th,  30tli,  and  31st  pages  of  the  appendix ; 
and  in  doing  so,  we  should  recollect  that  the  persons  under 
examination,  are  not  of  an  inferior  class  to  those  who  have  been 
ordinarily  nominated  up  to  this  date  and  appointed  of  course  to 
posts  ill  government  offices.  In  the  pages  before  us,  we  find  in 
detail  the  mistakes  in  orthography  of  61  of  the  rejected  can- 
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didates.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  substitation  of 
there  for  their,  as  for  has^  where  for  tcere^  to  for  too^  and  vice  versa. 
We  have  vew8fVains{yema),yolk  (yoke),  8trickly,enequiefy{e(imty), 
sutch,  and  himdreds  of  similar  blunders.  Now,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  persons  of  this  amount  of  education,  have  heretofore, 
and  under  ministers  of  every  party,  been  smuggled  into  every 
department  of  the  civil  service.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  : 
namely,  that  one-third  of  the  present  junior  and  subordinate 
servants  of  the  government  are  totally  incapable  of  perfoimng 
their  duties.  Of  the  justice  of  this  conclusion  we  have  no  doubt, 
But  recently  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  requested  to  give  to 
a  young  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  family,  and  a  clerk  in 
the  Admiralty,  an  examination  preparatory  to  that  of  the  Com- 
missioners, with  a  view  to  his  promotion  to  a  higher  class  in  the 
service.  He  was  more  frequently  wrong  than  right  in  spelling  the 
most  ordinary  words  of  one  syllable,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  spe- 
ciiy  the  quarters  of  the  globe  to  which  such  coimtries  as  Italy, 
India,  and  Canada  belon^d !  It  will  further  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  injury  suffered  by  the  country  through  such  appoint- 
ments, is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  the  guage  of  a  pro- 
fligate expenditure  of  revenue  on  persons  who,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  diligent,  are  only  qualified  for  menial  service.  The 
detriment  incurred  through  their  errors,  neglects,  and  misdeeds, 
is  doubtless  incomparably  greater  than  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
perversion  of  public  funds. 

The  evil  then  appears  to  have  arisen  to  an  intolerable  and 
even  an  incredible  height.  The  great  question  for  public  con- 
sideration is, — How  may  it  be  best  remedied  ?  And  in  entertain- 
ing this  inquiiy,  it  is  important  to  comprehend  clearly  that  very 
much  depends  on  the  initial  movements  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  Commissioners.  The  progress  of  general  public  businees 
cannot  be  incessantly  interrupted  for  the  consideration  of  a  single 
matter  of  detail,  however  important, — especially,  one  in  which 
private  and  personal  feelings  are  so  intimately  involved.  The 
questions  thus  opened,  are  the  following :  I.  How  are  candidates 
to  obtain  access  to  the  chambers  of  the  commission  whidh  con- 
stitute the  vestibule  of  the  public  service  ?  II.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  examination  to  which  they  should  be.  subjected? 
and,  III.  From  what  class  should  the  examiners  be  selected  P 
These  inquiries  we  propose  briefly  to  pursue. 

I.  Hitherto  these  candidates  have  been  simply  nominees 
of  ministers,  or  of  their  principal  agent,  the  patronage  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  1,078  persons  who  have  been 
examined  by  the  Commissioners,  and  one-third  of  whom  have 
been  rejected,  would  but  for  that  examination  have  been  at 
this  moment  discharging,  after  their  manner,  the  varied  duties 
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of  the  offices  to  which  they  aspired.     In  a  word,  the  system 
of  nomination  has  proved  a  conspicuous  failure.      How  then 
is  this   evil  to  be  remedied?     We   reply,  by  an  open  com- 
petitive examination,  and  by  that  only.     The  amount  of  buried 
talent,  buried  education,  buried  earnestness,  buried  industry  in 
this   country  is  perfectly  enormous.      The    narrow  door    of 
patronage   excludes    ninety-nine  himdredths  of   the  matMel 
existing  in  the  nation,  and  available  for  the  public  service. 
Why  should  all  this  public  capital  be  buried  and  wasted  ?    The 
refusal  of  the  method,  which  at  present  prevails,  would,  as  has 
been  previously  hinted  in  the  first  place,  diminish  bribery  at 
elections:  a  venal  vote  may  as  well,  and  far  more  conveniently, 
be  bought  by  a  promise,  as  by  a  bank  note;  while  the  former 
method  of  bribery  is  far  less  easy  of  detection  than  the  latter. 
To  abolish,  therefore,  the  system  of  appointment  by  government 
nomination,  and  to  throw  the  situations  under  the  civil  service 
open  to  competition,  would  be  to  pass  a  subsidiary  reform  bill 
in  so  far  as  the  purity  of  election  is  concerned;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  purity  of  the  House  of  Conmions  would  be  no 
less  secured  by  the  same  arrangement.     Has  the  reader  ever 
seen  that  sleek  and  courteous  gentleman,  the  patronage  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  moving  with  the  noiseless  tread  of  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies  about  the  lobby  and  apartments  of  the  House 
of    Commons,   greeting  with   both   hands  one  member,   and 
throwing  his  head  on  one  side  with  thoughtful  dubiousness  to 
another,   or  buzzing   about   among   the   clubs  with  the  same 
variety  of  gesture  and  expression?     He  is  a  gentleman  at  all 
points.     He  is  what  may  be  vulgarly  called  cadging  for  votes : 
a  simple  method  of  political  swindling.    He  is  practising  on  the 
stupidity  of  elderly  country  members,  and  on  the  inexperience 
of  the  young  and  adventurous.     It  is  thus  that  houses  are  made 
and  unmade.     It  is  thus  that  majorities  and  minorities  are  con- 
cocted, both  at  the  hustings  and  at  the  division ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Ordnance, 
the  Customs,  and  the  Excise,  and  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  state,  are  filled  with  persona  who  are  utterly  uiifit  for  these, 
or  any  other  positions  which  require  industry  or  intelligence. 
We  say  again,  let  scope  be  ffiven  for  the  employment  of  the 
administrative  talent  which  hes  buried  in  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  is  excluded  from  interest,  and  which  is  inac- 
cessible to  a  bribe.  A  universal  competitive  examination  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Home  ministers  who  have  held  office  imder  the  present  admi- 
nistration, appear  to  have  been  partially  prepared  to  act  upon 
this  principle.  And  we  will  now  present  their  expressed  opi- 
nions on  this  all-important  subject.     We  have  before  us,  in  this 
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Report,  the  recorded  judgment  of  the  late  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations  which  should  be 
instituted  in  his  own  department,  that  is,  the  Colonial  deport- 
ment.    The  Commissioners  «ay, — 

• 
'^  After  inviting  our  assistance  to  form  a«cheme  of  rules  establishing 

tests  of  intellectual  fitness,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"  These  rules  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  such  as  to  secure  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  natural  talent  and  educational  attamment  in 
every  gentleman  sent  out,  considering  the  great  importance  of  the 
duties  which  are  entrustedto  the  members  of  this  service.  But  we 
must  not  proceed  as  if  we  were  in  search  of  the  endowments  which 
qualify  for  imaginative  or  speculative  authorship.  What  we  want  is 
tne  practical  ability  and  mformation  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
superintendence  of  public  affairs,  and  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness. I  am,  therefore,  anxious' that  the  scale  of  subjects  and  tests 
which  you  are  to  suggest,  while,  of  course,  comprising  the  leading 
features  of  a  liberal  education,  should  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
practical  character." 

On  the  permature  death  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr. 
Labouchere  succeeded  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Colonial 
department,  and  transmitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
some  more  explicit  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions which  shoidd  be  conducted  in  his  branch  of  the  service. 
Mr.  Labouchere's  statements  are  so  closely  relevant  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  will  give  them  in  extenso. 

''  A  sound,  and,  if  possible,  a  quick  and  versatile  judgment,  a  mind 
trained  to  reasoning,  retentiveness  of  memory,  facihty  and  accuracy 
of  composition,  a  good  knowledge  of  modem  history  and  geography, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  and  juris* 
prudence,  especially  constitutional, — these  are  among  the  qualities, 
natural  and  acquired,  which  may  be  said  to  be  most  frequently  in 
requisition  here,  and  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  ensure,  as  &r  as 
this  can  be  effected,  by  the  test  of  previous  examination.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  most  generally  diffused  modem 
languages,  not  as  of  the  same  essential  importance  here  as  pierhaps 
in  some  other  departments,  but  still  as  valuable  both  directly  for 
occasional  use,  and  indirectly  &om  the  extensive  range  of  knowledge 
which  it  opens  to  its  possessor ;  and  knowledge  of  figures  and 
accounts,  for  which  there  is  very  frequent  use ;  and  lastly,  classical 
acquirement,  not  of  course  as  in  itself  often  available,  but  firom  the 
test  which  it  affords  of  early  habits  of  application,  and  from  its 
tendency  to  aid  in  mental  development.  Mr.  Labouchere  would  also 
suggest,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  department,  great  ability  in 
one  particular  line  should  every  now  and  then  be  received  as  a  com- 
pensation for  deficiency  in  others,  as  by  a  division  of  labour  such 
special  talents  may  easily  be  made  available. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Labouehere's-opinioni  that  whatev^  may  be  the  value 
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of  an  examination  by  wa^  of  test,  if  conducted  hj  able  and  ex- 
perienced hands,  for  eliciting  proof  of  qualities  suet  as  these,  yet  a 
far  greater  and  more  effectiye  aecurity  will  be  afforded  by  ezamiiiA- 
tiona  conducted  to  a  certain  eitent  on  the  competitive  principle. 

"  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  one  consideration,  which  it 
may  be  feared  rather  adds  to  than  diminishes  the  difEculty  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Althouf^h  the  above  deecriptioD  of  tne  qualities 
required  in  the  higher  departmentB  of  this  office  is  in  no  degroe 
exaggerated,  it  is  nerertheless  true,  to  revert  again  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Beport  already  cited,  that  the  '  official  education' 
which  occupies  generally  the  first  years  of  a  clerk's  employment 
(more  or  leas  according  to  circumstances  over  which  the  clerk  himself 
can  have  but  little  control),  must  partake,  in  a  great  degree,  of  a 
mechanical  character.  Something  has  been  done,  since  that  Seport 
appeared,  towards  carrying  out  its  recommendations,  that  this  cIasb 
of  busiaess  should  be  entrusted  to  copyists  and  others  not  on  the 
establisKment.  I^^evertheless  it  remains  the  case,  and  must  in  Mr. 
Labouchere's  opinion  so  remain,  that  a  large  proportion  of  work,  of 
little  more  than  routine  order,  cannot  be  proper!;  performed  except 
by  the  regular  clerks. 

"  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  which  I  have  spoken  are  put  seriously  in  requisition  in  each 
case,  and  in  the  meantime  another  order  of  qualities  ia  required,  not 
always  found  in  combination  with  them.  Mechanical  accuracy,  habits 
of  carefulness,  a  ready  and  precise  memory  of  details,  punctuality 
and  neatness  in  the  discharge  of  minutiae,  a  readiness  to  take  interest 
in  comparatively  uninteresting  work,  that  gentlemaDly  spirit  which 
prompts  at  once  to  co-operation  with  siiperirira  and  Bubordiuation  to 
them, — these  and  such  as  these,  are  the  qualities  which  in  the  Uolonial 
Office,  as  elsewhere,  are  most  commonly  called  into  use  during  the 
earlier  part  of  a  clerk's  employment. 

"  The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Labouchere  draws  from  these  various, 
and  to  a  certain  eitent  conflicting,  considerations,  are  the  following ; — 

'*  That  the  preliminary  examination  should  be  so  directed  as  to 
draw  out  as  far  as  possible  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  class  of 
qualities,  a  problem  of  which  he  recognizes  the  difficulty,  and  can 
ouly  It'ave  it  to  the  practised  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commiaston. 

"  That  whatever  may  be  the  character  and  acquirements  of  those 
who  may  succeed  in  the  examination,  the  year  of  probation,  at 
present  required,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  dispensed  With. 

"  Further,  Mr.  Labouchere  believes  that  a  system  of  open  Gompe< 
tition,  under  which  duties,  such  as  above  descnbed,  ahoula  be  simply 
entrusted,  without  other  guarantee,  to  the  performance  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  ambitious  youths,  would  be  at  least  of  doubtful 
advantage  for  the  purposes  of  this  department.  Mr.  Labouchere, 
however,  does  not  wish  to  enter  on  this  important  general  question 


further  than  is  necessary  to  explain  his  intentions,  For  the  present 
ho  means  to  place  on  nia  list  of  candidates  for  the  office  a  certain 
limited  number  of  young  men,  of  whose  character  aad  qualifications 
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he  may  have  bad  reason  to  form  a  favourable  opinion.  When  a 
vacancy  in  the  establishment  occurs,  it  is  his  design  to  leave  it  open 
for  the  competition  of  his  list,  leaving  the  decision  between  them  to 
the  Commissioners,  if  they  do  not  object  to  this  demand  on  their 
time  and  services.  It  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  combine  the  system  of  competition  with  that  of  test,  and 
to  report,  if  such  were  their  opinion,  that  no  candidate  before  them 
was  nt  for  selection." 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
official  statement,  or  we  might  rather  say  in  substitution  of  such 
a  criticism,  we  will  present  the  reasoning  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Times  upon  the  report  before  us,  to  which  we  give  our  cordial 
consent.     His  first  observation  is  as  follows : — 

'*  The  Commission  has  also  conducted  a  number  of  competitive 
examinations  for  no  less  than  58  situations,  for  which  175  candi- 
dates have  been  examined;  and  they  record  an  emphatic  opinion 
that  the  candidates  selected  on  these  occasions  are  very  superior  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordinary  examinations. 
They  then  proceed  to  lay  before  the  public  the  inferences  they 
have  drawn  from  their  experience  in  examination. 

•  •••••• 

"  We  desire  to  draw  no  strained  inferences  from  this  Beport,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  it  establishes  some  conclusions  of 
the  very  gravest  nature  with  reference  to  the  public  service,  and  the 
present  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  first  is,  that 
the  power  possessed  by  ministers  of  state  of  appointing  persons  to 
situations  has  been  abused  to  a  degree  which  nothing  but  the  most 
undoubted  testimony  could  have  led  us  to  believe  possible.  That  one 
person  out  of  three  should  have  been  rejected  altogether,  and  that 
the  standard  should  be  kept  injuriously  low  in  order  that  the  public 
service  might  not  be  damaged  by  a  paucity  of  appointments,  are 
facts  which  those  who  met  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  civil  service 
with  a  general  laudation,  will  find  it  impossible  to  set  over.  The 
second  inference  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  ser>'ice  every  third  member  of  which  ought,  it  appears,  on  no 
overstrained  estimate  of  proficiency,  to  have  been  rejected  altogether. 
A  third,  is  as  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  education  which  produces 
such  fruits.  A  fourth  inference  is  that  the  matter  cannot  be  allowed 
to  rest  here,  and  that,  while  there  are  in  the  countiy  innumerable 
young  men  of  talent  and  good  education,  able  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  service,  it  is  monstrous  to  lower  the  standard  of 
writing  and  spelling  in  order  that  the  public  service  may  not  suffer 
by  the  rejection  of  too  many  of  those  incompetent  persons  to  whom 
these  appointments  are  confined.  If  so  many  of  the  clerks  we  get 
even  unuer  the  present  system  are  bad,  and  ii,  as  the  Commissioners 
say,  competition  secures  a  much  higher  rate  of  attainment,  on  what 
principle  will  government  justify  the  filling  these  offices  with  worse 
men  when  better  are  to  be  had,  and  withholding  from  the  great  body 
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of  the  nntion  the  entrance  to  its  own  aerrice,  in  order  to  lavish 
pfttrouage  on  idleness,  ignorance,  and  inefficiency  ?" 

In  the  next  impression  of  the  Times  (March  14th),  we  find 
the  following  observations  in  a  secood  leading  article  on  the 
Report : — 

"  It  Appears  that  the  most  important  deficiencies  have  been  fonnd  in 
simple  spelling,  but  in  connexion  with  this  must  be  mentioned  another 
defect,  which  has  been  strongly  felt  in  all  the  candidates  more  or  less, 
hut  on  which  the  examiners  have  not  insisted  aa  a  test.  The  power 
of  writing  out  an  abstract  or  prieis  of  official  papers  or  correspondence 
is  essential  in  many  departments  of  the  public  service.  In  few  ways 
can  a  clerk  be  more  useful  to  his  superior  in  office  tlmu  in  [irL>?fnting 
him  with  a  concise,  correct,  and  clear  abridgment  of  diii'uuieuts,  and 
it  is  unfortunately  not  yet  a  part  of  general  eduqatioa  to  teach  this 
happy  art.  In  tne  present  report  there  are  many  eiauiplea  of  what 
is  waQted  in  this  way — acts  oi  parliament  to  be  abritlged,  a  correa- 

Soiidence  to  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences,  documents  to  be 
rnwn  up  from  a  slight  briefj  letters  to  be  answered  from  one  or  two 
minutes  endorsed  on  them, — all  requiring  a  clear  head,  and  such 
practice  in  composition  aa  ia  not  always  afforded  in  public  achoola. 
when  these  requirements  are  more  generally  hno'hn  ir  ni.'iv  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  candidates  will  be  more  qualified  t«  undergo  a  aevere 
test  aa  to  thia  kind  of  excellence ;  and  every  year,  indeed,  we  may 
perhaps  expect  that  the  examinations  will  become — at  least  they 
ought  to  become — more  atrict. 

"  Besides  the  qualificationa  of  candidates,  on  which  the  present 
report  givea  tlie  most  satisfactory  information,  there  ia  another 
subject  on  which  the  report  saja  very  little.  It  will  be  understood 
that  these  appointments  are  nut  made  by  open  competition.  The 
candidiitea  undergo  merely  a  pass  examination,  and  the  question 
arises  —  Ought  this  system  to  be  maintained  F  Mr.  Labouchere 
]iroposes,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  partly  abolished,  and  that  a 
cystem  of  limited  competition  should  oe  adopted;  in  other  words, 
that,  iuKtcad  of  nominating  one  candidate  for  one  office,  a  number 
should  be  nominated,  and  the  best  should  win.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  competition  at  all,  it  should  be 
perfectly  open.  The  only  defence  of  the  present  nomination  which 
exists  is  that  the  patron  is  sure  of  the  moral  character  and  gentle* 
manly  bearing  of  his  nominee.  Let  that  defence  pass  for  what  it  ia 
worth — we  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  th^moment  the  principle  is 
introduced  of  naming  several  candidates,  instead  of  selecting  one,  the 
chief  value  of  the  old  aystem  is  gone,  and  the  competition  might  as 
well  be  thrown  entirely  open  to  the  public.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  head  of  a  department  selecting  a 
single  candidate  to  fill  a  particular  appointment,  and  his  picking  out 
a  dozen  or  half-a-dozen  to  fight  for  it.  In  the  one  case  tnere  is  the 
responsibility  of  selection,  and  perhaps  attachment  to  his  choice ;  in 
the  other  there  ia  httle  choice,  and  no  reaponeibility." 
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Mr.  Labouchere  is  evidently  verging  towards  the  right  and 
only  course,  but  what  does  he  mean  by  a  partially  competitive 
examination  ?  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  line  to  be  drawn 
can  be  otherwise  than  arbitrary ;  and  we,  therefore,  encourage 
the  hope  that  the  commissioners  will  be  empowered  to  throw 
open  the  appointments  imder  the  civil  service  to  universal  com- 
petition, and  that  they  will  henceforth  be  r^ponsible  to  par- 
liament, and  not  to  the  crown  imder  an  order  in  coundL 

II.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations,  the  first  requisite 
obviously  is,  that  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  should  be 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  situations  which  they  propose  to  filL 
The  majority  of  these  are  of  a  very  humble  kind,  and  the 
examination  should,  in  all  justice,  be  proportioned  to  these 
qualifications;  and  even  in  the  higher  departments,  great 
experience  in  examination  is  required,  in  order  to  test  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  In  elementary  subjects  they 
cannot  be  too  severe,  but  in  classics  and  mathematics  many 
may  be  rejected  who  might  be  most  usefid  to  the  public  service. 
That  these  subjects  are  important  as  general  tests  is  not  to  be 
denied.  They  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  guages  of  early 
eSneation;  but  an  intelligent  examiner,  well  acquainted  wiui 
the  requisitions  of  the  public  service,  will  not  put  the  abilily  to 
solve  an  equation,  or  to  demonstrate  a  given  proposition  of 
Euclid,  before  that  of  writing  a  concise,  but  comprehensiTe 
abstract,  or  a  clear,  grammatical,  and  elegant  letter. 

III.  We  come,  thirdly,  to  the  important  inquiry  as  to  the 
class  from  which  the  examiners  should  be  selectea,  and  here 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  our  opinion.  In 
one  word,  they  should  be  men  who,  in  the  first  place,  have 
been  accustomed  to  teach  and  to  examine;  and,  secondly, 
who  have  been  habituated  to  teach  and  examine  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  proposed,  or  who  may  propose  themselves,  for 
appointments  imder  the  civil  service  of  the  crown.  And  we 
here  are  compelled  to  take  a  most  grave  exception  against  the 
arrangements  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  whose  general 
scheme,  and  whose  intelligent  perception  of  their  important 
functions,  we  have  so  strongly  commended.  It  is  with  extreme 
regret  that  we  have  observed  that  all  the  examiners  whom  they 
have  appointed,  both  permanent  and  occasional,  are  graduates 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

We  are  the  more  surprised  at  this,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  the  other  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members 
of  the  council  of  University  College.  The  effect  of  these 
appointments  will  be  manifest  to  any  practised  examiner  who 
inspects  the  appendices  to  the  report.     Many  of  the  questions 
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are  unexceptionable,  but  a  large  number  of  them  show  that  the 
gentlemen  employed  have  been  accustomed  to  examine,  not  for 
those  practical  purposes  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  so 
wisely  mdicated,  but  rather  for  imiversity  honours.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  many  of  the  Latin  passages  are  very  ill-chosen, 
requiring,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  do,  an  amount  of  recondite 
scholarship  which  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
public  service.  In  imiversity  examinations  they  would  be  per- 
fectly appropriate,  but  for  the  civil  service  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  are  ill-adapted  and  superfluous. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  us  to  some  further  remarks 
on  these  appointments.  The  first  is,  as  just  intimated,  that  the 
gentlemen  appointed  have  not,  in  all  probability,  been  accustomed 
to  teaching  and  examining  upon  those  branches  of  education  which 
are  most  usefid  in  the  jumor  departments  of  the  civil  service ;  but 
our  second  objection  is  one  which  we  most  earnestly  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  Every  examiner  which 
thev  have  appointed  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Hence,  every  examiner  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England;  and  as  would  appear  from  the 
present  system  of  appomtment,  all  other  persons,  however  high 
their  qualifications,  are  absolutely  excluded.  This  system  of 
exclusion  is  in  total  opposition  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age, 
out  of  which  spirit  all  real  reforms  must  necessarily  spring. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  are  ex  officio  reformers,  and  we 
implore  them  not  to  mar  the  high  function  committed  to  them 
by  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  and  sectarian  principle.  A 
university  degree  confers  no  recommendation  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  proofs  of  competency  which  may  be  presented  by 
the  most  highly  qualified  men,  who  could  not  conscientiously 
take  that  honour ;  and  if  these  pag^  should  reach  the  eye  of 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  we  respectfully  urge  upon  them 
not  to  vitiate  the  grand  reform  which  they  are  initiating,  by  com- 
plying with  a  system  which  has  been  the  pregnant  source  of 
inefficiency  and  mal-administration,  by  repucfiating  those  liberal 
principles  in  which  all  useful  reforms  have  their  origin,  and  by 
entombing  one-half  of  the  talent,  the  intelligence,  and  the  capa- 
city for  the  public  service  which  exists  among  their  countrymen. 
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Glimpses  of  Jesus  ;  or,  Christ  exalted  in  the  Aff^ections  of  Sit  People. 
By  W.  P.  Balfern.     Second  Edition.     London:  John  Farqunar 

Shaw. 

A  BOOK  is  a  good  book,  if,  while  it  embodies  right  principles,  it 
presents  them  in  a  manner  attractive  to  any  considerable  dass  of 
readers.  In  this  sense  we  can  truthfully  commend  the  volume  before 
us.  It  consists  of  meditations  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  and  being  written  in  an  animated  stjle, 
abounding  in  metaphors  often  striking  and  happy,  will,  we  think, 
prove  an  acceptable  book  to  many.  Por  circulation  amongst  persons 
whose  leisure  for  reading  is  limited,  and  by  whom  a  few  valuable 
thoughts  expressed  in  a  novel  and  easily  to  be  remembered  manner, 
are  better  appreciated  than  trains  of  close  thinking,  these  "  glimpses" 
are  especially  suited.  We  find,  occasionally,  great  point  in  tbe 
writer's  mode  of  putting  an  argument.  Por  instance,  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Jesus  in  the  Synagogue,  or  a  word  to  the  National  Ke- 
ligionist,"  is  very  striking,  and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  printed  as  m 
separate  tract  for  distribution  at  the  present  juncture. 


Echoes  of  the  Universe,-    From  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World 
of  Spirit.     By  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Ac.,  &c. 

This  is  a  work  useful  in  its  tendency,  sound  in  its  views,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  just  in  its  reasonings  and  conclusions.  It  is  one 
of  those  works  which  have,  for  some  time,  been  appearing  before  the 
public, — works  called  for  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  which 
is  but  too  prevalent  at  the  present  time.  The  writer  ranges  through 
the  most  interesting  topics  taken  from  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of 
mind ;  in  the  former.  Astronomy,  Light,  Geology,  and  Cosmography ; 
and  in  the  latter,  the  Personality  ol  the  Deity,  Di^'ine  Appearances 
under  the  Law,  Angels,  Demoniacal  Possessions,  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  other  cognate  subjects.  The  matter  contained  in  this 
volume  was  first  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  members  of 
a  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Society  for  promoting  Missions  at  Home 
and  Abroad,  and  is,  therefore,  popular,  and  somewhat  superficial  in 
its  character.  Though  there  is  a  natural  disinclination  in  the  mind  to 
the  didactic,  whether  in  matter  or  manner,  yet,  unless  a  subject  is 
treated  with  sufficient  speciality  and  minuteness,  it  will  be  unsati** 
factory  even  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  some  parts  of  this  volume.  The  doctrine  of  the  etemibr  of 
matter  is  dismissed  in  a  way  not  calciilat<?d  to  satisfy  a  mind  which 
has  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  that  is,  by  a  simple  reference  to 
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Gen.  i.  1.:  "  lu  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth/'  compared  with,  and  explained  by,  Heb.  xi.  3 :  "By  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  (did) 
appear."  The  citation  of  these  passages,  the  writer  observes,  must 
set'the  question  at  rest.  We  should  say  so  too,  if  he  had  shown 
that  they  contained  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  matter, 
but  this  he  fails  to  do.  The  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  their  formation  out  of  preceding  materials.  And 
the  expression  "  not  made  out  of  things  which  did  appear,"  may 
refer  to  Gen.  i.  3,  where  it  is  said,  "  Darkness  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep."  If  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  then  the  world 
was  formed  out  of  things  that  did  not  appear.  Now,  we  do  not  say 
that  til  is  is  the  meaning,  but  surely  it  behoved  the  writer  by  a 
proper  exegesis  of  the  passage,  to  have  shown  that  his  doctrine  was 
really  contained  in  this  portion  of  Scripture.  There  are  other  things 
to  which  we  might  object.  We  do  not  approve  of  such  language  as 
that  we  find  in  page  194;,  where  it  is  said  that  "  Christ  is  a  part  of 
God."  Such  language  explains  nothing,  teaches  nothing,  and  were 
much  better  avoided.*  Nor  do  we  think  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
*'  when  God  set  a  mark  upon  Cain  he  made  a  covenant  with  him"  (p. 
19G).  Some  divines  have  thought  it  probable  that  the  benefits  ot 
the  death  of  Christ  may  extend  to  the  whole  universe  of  rational 
minds,  but  have  expressed  themselves  witb  becoming  reserve  and 
modesty  on  the  subject.  Our  lecturer,  however,  is  much  more  bold, 
and  declares  that  there  is  not  one  corner  of  this  vast  expanse  (the 
expanse  of  the  creation)  where  the  merits  of  Christ's  passion  and 
the  consequences  of  his  death  are  not  felt.  However  pleasing  such 
sentiments  may  be,  the  reader  expects,  at  least,  to  see  them  sustained 
by  probable  evidence.  In  another  place,  he  tells  us  •'  that  revelation 
teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  It  behoved  him  to  have  shown 
Avhere  and  how  it  gives  such  teaching.  The  declaration  that  the 
gospel  "  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,"  he  must  be  aware, 
will  not  be  considered  as  proving  the  point.  Immortality  may  be 
the  fruit  of  Christ's  death,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  believers 
without  being  an  original  condition  of  the  human  mind.  Again, 
his  philosophical  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  open 
to  objection.  He  founds  it  upon  the  soul's  immateriality — the  latter 
being  taken  for  granted.  Had  this  point  been  first  proved,  the  argu- 
ment would  have  been  more  conclusive.  "  The  soul,"  says  he,  "  having 
no  elements  into  which  it  mav  be  resolved,  must  remain  in  its 
original  condition."  But  the  reader  would  wish  to  see  it  demonstrated 
that  it  has  no  elements.  We  believe  that  this  has  been  shown,  but 
surely  not  by  our  lecturer.  However,  notwithstanding  these  remarks, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind  which  we  might  make,  we  can  cordially 
recommend  tlie  work  on  account  of  its  spirit  and  tone,  and  the  variety 
of  valuable  information  which  it  conveys. 

•   ihis,  however,  is  not  Mr.  Christmas's  own  language,  but  occurs  In  a 
quotation  from  Slack's  "  Church  of  the  Future."— Ep. 
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Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritual  Life,  By  Henry  "Welsford.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George  Bedford,  I)D.,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don :  Snow. 

We  regard  this  as  a  thoroughly  excellent  and  yaluable  book,  the 
work  of  one  to  whom  religion  is  indeed  a  vital  thing,  we  should  naj 
the  vital  thing ;  and  the  author  brings  to  his  subject,  not  merely  an 
earnest  mind,  but  one  rich  in  the  results  of  experience  and  thoughtful 
observation.  In  the  delineation  of  various  classes  of  character  in- 
volved in  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  writer  is  peculiarly  happy.  Hie 
power  of  discrimination  displayed  is  great,  and  while  the  announce- 
ment of  Christian  truth  is  uncompromising,  the  total  absence  of 
everything  like  extravagance  in  thought  or  expression,  leaves  no  room 
for  even  the  least  candid  of  the  opponents  of  religion  to  caviL  We 
hope  that  this  volume  will  obtain  a  large  circulation.  As  a  gift  to 
thoee  who  have  begun  to  look  on  life  as  an  earnest  thing,  and  who 
need  thoughtful  guidance  in  religious  truth,  we  think  few  books  could 
be  more  suitable ;  while  those,  also,  who  are  advanced  in  life  will  find 
in  it  much  matter  for  wise  consideration,  and  will  do  well  to  hold  in-> 
tercourse  with  a  writer  who  so  evidently  speaks  of  the  things  which 
he  has  known  and  felt. 


Life  in  Jesus :  a  Memoir  of  Mrs,  Mary  Winslow  ;  arranged  firam  her 
Correspondence,  Diary,  and  Thoughts.  By  her  son,  OctavhiB 
Winslow,  D.D.     Pp.  503.     London :  J.  F.  Shaw.     1856. 

We  have  often  uttered  our  protest  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
against  the  daily  increasing  evil  of  obtruding  upon  the  reading 
community  the  biographies  of  persons  who  occupied  a  private  station 
in  life.  That  evil  has  reached  so  great  a  height  in  tne  present  day 
that  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  reaction  against  it,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  many  of  theae 
memorials  of  devout  persons,  whose  names  and  worth  were  known 
during  life  only  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  will  be 
consigned  to "  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets,"  the  dreary  limbo  of 
unsaleable  and  unreadable  books.  Neither  literature  nor  religion  can 
receive  any  considerable  detriment  from  these  often  hasty  and 
ill-advised  effusions;  just  as  the  glories  of  mediaeval  and  modem 
art  suffer  no  depreciation  from  the  multitude  of  gaudy  pictures  which 
every  season  produces.  The  sad  result  of  these  memoirs  is,  that 
oftentimes  a  weak  and  sentimental  religion  is  exhibited  for  the 
popular  approval  and  imitation,  as  if  any  persons  leading  a  recklesa 
and  evil  life  could  be  allured  to  better  habitudes  by  reading  the  self- 
laudatory  diaries  and  the  wordy  biographies  of  those  whose  namea, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  known  to  the  public  only  since  their 
departure  from  the  world,  and  whose  practical  goodness  was  restricted 
to  a  very  small  sphere.  Mankind  with  one  accord  raise  statues  and 
memorial  piles  to  their  statesmen  and  heroes ;  but  we  are  not  as  yet 
prepared,  notwithstanding  all  our  economical  and  military  reformai 
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to  vote  these  honours  to  clerks  and  subalterns,  however  admirably 
these  may  have  fulfilled  their  duty. 

As  regards  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us,  we  have  to 
remark  that  it  contains  the  biography  of  an  accomplished  and  emi- 
nently pious  lady,  compiled  from  various  letters  and  family  papers  by 
her  son,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  works,  which 
have  had  an  extensive  sale  among  a  considerable  section  of  the  reli- 
gious public.  Beautifully  got  up,  and  not  uninteresting  in  its 
details,  it  will  be  an  acceptable  book  to  many  who  have  perused  Dr. 
Winslow'a  previous  publications.  The  volume,  however,  is  too  large ; 
some  of  the  letters  and  reflections  which  are  published  in  it  might 
profitably  have  been  omitted,  and  the  work  would  have  gained  in 
value  what  it  lost  in  bulk.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  epithet  and 
metaphor  here  and  there,  which,  if  allowable  in  a  popular  discourse, 
are  not  suitable  to  an  elaborate  and  carefully  written  historical 
memorial.  These  trifling  blemishes,  however, — for  such  many  per- 
sons will  deem  them — the  worthy  writer  may  readily  remove  wnen 
a  second  edition  may  be  called  for. 

"  The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies"  will  ever  find  it  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  to  present  to  the  world  a  faithAdportrait  of 
his  departed  kindred ;  and  in  the  present  instance.  Dr.  'Winslow  has 
endeavoured  to  give  a  handsome  and  aflectionate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  lady  whose  character  was  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and 
whose  friends  were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  That  this  memoir 
may  be  of  utility  to  many  persons,  whose  religion  hitherto  has  been 
a  tender  sentiment  rather  than  the  grand  and  unfailing  business 
of  life,  we  do  not  doubt;  and  while  our  criticism  has  reference 
principally  to  the  colouring  and  finish  of  the  picture,  we  hope  that 
the  eminent  goodness  recorded  in  these  pages  may  .produce  in  many 
minds  the  earnest  longing  after  the  attainment  and  daily  practice  of 
that  true  virtue  which  Christianity  alone  inculcates.  The  truly  good 
are  so  few  in  this  changing  world  of  ours,  that  the  departure  of  any 
of  them  must  be  a  cause  for  grief  to  those  survivors  to  whom  they 
were  endeared  ;  but  we  cannot  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  records  of 
their  lives  without  a  thankful  joy  **  that  such  as  these  have  lived  and 
died.'*  Among  these,  the  good  and  noble  of  the  earth,  may  justly  be 
ranked  this  excellent  lady,  the  story  of  whose  life  has  been  feelingly 
written  by  her  son. 


The  Works  of  the  Bight  Son.  Joseph  Addison^  with  Notes  hy  Richard 
Hurdy  D.D,,  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  A  New  Edition,  with 
Large  Additions,  chiefly  unpublished ;  collected  and  edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.     6  vols.     Bohn. 

This  is,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  a  highly  valuable  work.  It 
presents,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  writings  of  this  justly  admired 
author,  at  a  singularly  small  cost,  and  yet  in  an  elegant  typographical 
form.  As  the  latest,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  purest  text ;  and, 
as  a  crowning  advantage,  it  contains,  though  at  so  late  a  date,  about 
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a  hundred  letters  of  Addison,  which  have  never  before  been  printed. 
These  unexpected  memorials,  while  they  possess  com{>arativel7  little 
of  intrinsic  value,  are  acceptable  as  a  literary  curiosity.  Nothinff^ 
indeed,  can  be  devoid  of  interest  which  is  in  any  way  related  to  Bticn 
a  man.  For  some  editorial  defects  Mr.  Bobn  feels  it  neceBsary  to 
apologize,  and  perhaps  the  most  candid  critic  must  admit  that  these 
volumes  would  have  been  far  more  worthy  of  praise  had  thejr  been 
produced  under  the  hands  of  some  one  with  whom  literature  is  the 
main  occupation  of  life,  rather  than  of  a  gentleman  whose  attention 
must  be  so  largely  devoted  to  the  claims  of  an  extensive  business. 


Ixussia;  its  Bise  and  Progress^  Tragedies  and  Revolutiofu,  By  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.Gr.S.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.     1856. 

This  is  the  former  of  two  volumes,  of  which  the  second,  to  be  entitled 
'^  Nicholas  and  the  Caucasus :  the  Mountains,  the  Tribes,  and  the 
Wars,"  will  be  devoted  to  the  reign  of  the  late  Czar,  and  complete  a 
general  view  of  the  history  and  policy  of  Eussia.  The  volume  before 
us  commences  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Sussian 
territory  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  and  is  continued  to  the 
accession  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1825.  It  is  a  beut- 
sickening  history  of  barbarism,  superstition,  and  cruelty,  and  suggests 
the  necessary  connexion  between  a  false  religion  and  a  despotic 
government.  No  race  of  mankind  could  have  tolerated  the  brutal 
administration  of  the  Emperors  of  Eussia  whose  souls  bad  not  been 
debased  by  embracing  a  hideous  caricature  of  Christianity.  The  only 
retribution  which  could  be  visited  on  the  oppressors  in  such  a  state 
of  society  is  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  Accordingly  assassination 
has  generally  done  that  work  which  should  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  most  solemn  tribunals  of  justice;  and  where  this  has  been  effected 
by  the  less  obvious  agency  of  poison,  the  dying  tyrant  has  generallr 
manifested  a  horrible  consciousness  that  he  is  not  obeying  "  kind 
nature's  signal  to  retreat."  Even  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  there 
seems,  in  some  cases,  to  have  existed  a  dark  suspicion  to  embitter  the 
hour  of  death.  The  writer  thus  describes  ihe  end  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  :  "  lie  had  been  ill  at  internals  during  the  whole  tour,  and 
loll  the  Crimea,  suftering  from  its  intermittent  fever,  which  bad  a 
fatal  termination,  December  Ist.  From  tirst  to  last  he  refiised  to 
take  medicine,  trusting  for  recover}*  to  the  vigour  of  his  constitution, 
and,  perhaps,  influenced  by  the  predestinarian  views  he  was  known 
to  entertain.  *  My  friend,'  said  he  to  Sir  James  Wylie,  his  phy- 
sician, who  constantly  attended  him,  '  it  is  the  state  of  my  nerves  to 
which  vou  must  attend:   they  are  in  frightful  disorder.*     ^Alaa,* 


rejoinoi)  the  physician,  'that  happi^ns  more  frequently  to  kings  than 
to  onlinary  men,'  *  Yes,'  said  the  Emperor,  with  animatuHU  *  but 
with  mo,  in  particular,  there  are  many  special  reasons,  and,  at  tbe 
present  hour,  more  so  than  ever.'  Some  days  after^'ards,  when  hia 
brain  was  almost  delirious,  the  Czar  gazed  intently  on  the  doctor, 
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his  whole  countenance  manifenting  intense  fear.  '  Ob,  my  firiend,' 
be  exclaimed,  'what  an  act,  what  a  horrible  act!  The  monsters! 
the  ungrateful  monsters!  I  designed  nothing  but  their  bappinesa.' ** 
—Pp.  493,  494. 


Theoloaieal  Etdsyi  re^mnied  from  the  Prineeton  Revieuf,    Witb  ft 
Preface  by  the  Eev.  Patrick  Fairbaim,  D.D. 

The  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  are  extracted  from  an 
American  journal  of  eminence,  and  are  n^m  the'pens  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divines  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  they  are  here 
reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  scholar,  and  will  abundantly 
reward  the  labour  of  perusal.     We  have  essays  on  "  The  Decrees  of 
Ood,"  "  Original  Sin,'^  "The  Doctrine  of  Imputation,"  "The  Power 
of  Contrary  Choice,"  "  The  Inability  of  Sinners,*'  "The  New  Divinity 
Tried,"  "  Beman  on  the  Atonement,"  and  "Eegeneration/'     To 
these  are  added  some  on  several  points  of  tbe  Popish  Controversy, 
and  two  or  tbree  on  the  errors  of  the   G^erman  Pbilosopby  and 
Pantheism.    One  of  these,  the  essay  gd.  Transcendentalism,  is  a  very 
masterly  production,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  at  the  present  time 
among  our  young  divines,  botb  by  the  clear  exposition  whicb  it  gives 
of  the  authors  and  subjects  treated  of,  and  ny  tbe  solemn  protest 
which  it  enters  against  the  most  dangerous  hleresies  of  the  times. 
The  philosophies  of  Kant,  of  Pichte,  of  Schelling,  and  Heeel  are  dearlv 
explained,  and  the  dark  atheism  to  which  they  lead  faithfmLy  portrayed. 
Among  the  essays  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  young 
student  and  others  anxious  for  correct  information  on  these  points 
to  this,  as  an  able  refutation  of  ihe  theories  to  which  it  refers. 


$M)  of  %  Pmttj^. 


The  Debate  on  Sib  "William  Clay's  Monoir  oir  Chttbch- 

BATES,   HAS    IS8UEI)    IS    THE    SlOKAL    TBTCTliPH    OF    THB  FsXEimft 

OF  Eeligious  Pbeedom.  In  presenting  a  view  of  the  present 
position  of  this  question  in  paruament  we  shall  adopt  the  concise 
statement  put  forth  by  the  Liberation  of  Beli^on  Society ;  "  The 
Church-Rate  Abolition  Party  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second  read- 
ing of  Sir  William  Clay's  bill,  on  the  5th  Marcb,  by  a  maiority  of 
forty -three.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  although  aoout  tbe 
same  number  of  memSers  (four  hundred)  voted  in  I854^  1855,  and 
1856,  the  opponents  of  church-rates  have  each  year  increased  their 
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majority,  and,  as  no  less  tlian  eighty-seven  liberal  members  were 
absent  on  the  5th  ult.,  they  calculate  on  a  still  further  increase, 
while  the  supporters  of  church-rates  hare,  it  is  believed,  brought  out 
their  utmost  strength.  On  this  last  occasion  the  goremment,  as 
such,  voted  for  the  bill,  instead  of  leaving  it  an  open  question  as 
heretofore ;  reserving  to  themselves,  however,  the  ri^t  or  proposing 
some  material  alterations  in  committee.  These  nave  since  been 
published,  and  their  character,  as  well  as  the  view  taken  of  them  bj 
the  leaders  of  the  abolitionists,  may  be  learned  from  the  foUowinfi^^ 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  passed  by  the  executive  committee  <n 
the  Liberation  of  Beligion  Society.  '  That  this  committee,  retaimng 
the  conviction,  that  the  entire  repeal  of  the  law  of  church-rates 
would  be  most  consistent  with  sound  policy,  and  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  is  earnestly  desirous  that  the  bill  introduced 
for  that  purpose  should  receive  the  sanction  of  legislature.  That 
having  exammed  the  amendments  in  such  bill,  of  which  notice  has. 
been  given  by  the  Home  Secretary,  it  finds  that  they,  in  effect, 
entirely  abolish  church-rates  in  a  large  number  of  parishes — give 
power  to  other  parishes  to  retain  or  to  abolish  them,  at  their  discre- 
tion— and,  where  rates  may  continue  to  be  levied,  exempt  from 
payment  all  who  may  think  fit  to  declare  themselves  not  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  That  as  these  provisions  are  in 
harmony  with,  though  falling  short  of,  the  object  aimed  at  by  this 
committee,  and  do  not  preclude  further  proceedings  for  securing  its 
complete  realization,  the  committee  deems  it  expedient  to  support 
the  govemhient  in  its  efforts  to  carry  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  through 
both  houses  of  parliament.  That  in  arriving  at  such  determination^ 
this  committee  holds  itself  at  liberty,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of 
the  measure,  as  so  modified,  to  take  any  steps  for  giving  complete 
effect  to  the  principle  already  afSrmed  by  successive  and  increasing 
majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  The  30th  of  April  is  fixed 
for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  but  determined  opposition  will 
again  be  offered  to  it  at  that  stage."  The  debate,  which  was  long 
and  excited,  indicated  all  that  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  which  is  engendered  by  the  habitual  recogmtion  of  a  state- 
established  church,  but  the  self-exposure  of  Lord  John  Bussell  was 
perfectly  lamentable.  The  kernel  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  will  be  found  in  the  following  passage : 
^*  I  conceive  that  the  case  as  it  stands  at  present  is  this — Here  is  an 
ancient  law,  declared  to  be  so  by  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the 
land,  which  imposes  on  each  parish  the  legal  obligation  of  repairing 
the  fabric  of  the  parish  church,  and  providing  for  the  celebration  of  « 
divine  worship  in  that  church.  Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  Lord 
Truro,  among  other  learned  judges,  have  maintained  that  this  legid 
obligation  exists ;  but  they  nave  said  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an 
obligation  which  could  not  be  enforced  against  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  parishioners.  They  have  asserted,  not  that  the  oblLzation 
ceased  or  that  the  law  was  abrogated,  but  that  the  obligatien  is  one 
that  can  be  evaded.  Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  persons  who 
have  a  grievance  on  this  subject  are,  in  fact,  the  memben  of  the 
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established  church  (cheers  from  the  opposition)  ;  because  they  may 
Bay — Here  is  an  ancieut  law  imposing  an  obligation,  which  was  con- 
fessedly intended  for  and  necesBury  to  the  suatpntation  of  the  esta- 
blished cbur«h,  but  that  obli^tion  cannot  be  enforced.  Some 
persons  may  say,  as  my  right  boo.  friend  bus  said  to-night-^'  If  we 
were  to  attempt  to  give  force  and  validity  to  the  law,  and  to  compel 
l>er60DB  to  fulfil  the  obligation,  which  great  judges  have  said  attaches 
to  them,  we  should  dieturb  the  peace  of  the  couutrv,  we  should 
create  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling,  and  we  should  provoke  hostility  to 
the  church  itself.'  I  think  the  church  may  fairly  answer, '  Tliatis  a 
question  foi'  ministers  of  state;  we  accept  your  allegatioa;  we  are 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  what  you  «ay ;  we  wiH  not  attempt  to  enforce 
obligations,  which,  in  your  opinion,  might  affect  the  peace  of  the 
community  ;  but  do  tell  us  in  what  other  way  you  propose  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  church.'  "  Need  we  sugKest  the  raply  to 
Lord  John's  hypothetical  theory.  How  are  those  places  of  worship 
sustained  which  weekly  accommodate  the  majority  of  worBhipperg  in 
this  country  P  By  Toluntair  contribution.  Yet  these  edifices  do 
not  fall  into  decay,  though  the  wealth  of  their  attenduits  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  established  church.  If  the  state  esta- 
blishment, as  such,  has  so  utterly  lost  the  respect  of  its  members  that 
they  do  not  care  to  preserve  its  places  of  worship,  the  sooner  it  is  abo- 
lished the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  credit  of  Chris- 
tianity. Antiquity  so  far  from  sanctioning  a  political  abuse,  ia  like 
the  lapse  of  time  during  which  a  tumour  in  the  body  has  growu 
unnoticed.  In  both  cases  the  necessity  for  a  total  excision  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  duration  of  the  evil. 

TnE     QUESTION     or     NaTIOXAI.     EdUCATIOTT    EAB     AOAIir     BXXIT 
THROWN,    LIKE    THE     APPIE    OF    DISCORD,    IMTO    OUR    HIDBT.      The 

measure  now  before  Parliament  is  the  offspring  of  Lord  John  Bussell. 
Ilia  motion  was  made  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  embodied  the  follow- 
ing resolutions:  "  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  expe- 
dient to  extend,  revise,  and  consolidate  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education.  2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to 
the  present  inspectors  of  church  schools  eighty  sub-inspectors,  and 
to  divide  England  and  Wales  into  eighty  divisions  for  the  purposes 
of  cducatiou.  3.  That  it  ia  expedient  to  appoint  sub-inspectors  of 
British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  Protestant  schools  not  connected  with 
the  Church,  and  also  of  Boman  Catholic  schools,  according  to  the 
present  proportions  of  inspectors  of  Buch  schools  to  the  inspectors  of 
church  schools.  4.  That  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors  and  sub- 
inspectors  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  should  have  power  to 
form  in  each  division  school  districts,  coDBisting  of  single  or  united 
parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes.  5.  That  the  sub-inspectora  of 
schools  of  each  divison  should  be  instructed  to  repint  on  the 
available  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  each  school  district. 
U.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  such  means,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  ca  Chari- 
table Trusts  be  enlarged,  and  that  funds  now  useless  or  injurious 
to  the  community,  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
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poorer  dasses  of  the  commuiuty.  7.  That  it  if  espedian^  tiad  iif 
any  school  district  where  the  meami  of  educttion,  arimig  tnm 
endowment,  subscription,  grants,  and  schod  penee  dnll  ke  Ibinidl 
deficient,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  so  br  the  CkMnmitlet  of  Vriff 
Council  for  Education^  the  ratepayers  shonld  have  the  power  of  tering 
themselves  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  eeaodl  or  ■chocli* 
8.  That  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1806,  when  my  adiool  db* 
trict  shall  hare  been  declared  to  be  deficient  in  adeqniAe  mmno  te 
the  edncation  of  the  poor,  the  quarter  sessionB  of  the  peaoe  fior  thw 
county,  cify,  or  borough  shonla  hare  the  power  to  impoee  a  adiool 
rate.  9<  That  where  a  school  rate  is  impoeed  a  eehoM  ooflunitte^ 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  should  appoint  the  ■ohoolmaitai  mai 
mistresses,  and  make  regulations  for  tne  management  of  tiie 
10.  That  in  erery  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  hj 
portion  of  the  lioly  Scriptures  should  be  read  daily  im  Htm 
and  such  other  provision  should  be  made  for  religioaa  inBtrw 
the  school  committee  may  think  fit,  but  that  no  child  ahaU  ko  oi 
peUed  to  receive  any  retigious  instruction,  or  attend  ai^  religMMi 
worship,  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardianB  ihaiH,  on  eonacii 
tious  grounds,  object.  11.  That  employers  of  ohildien  and  jouvg 
persons  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  should  be  requiiod  to 
furnish  certificates,  half-yearly,  of  the  attendance  of  auidi  oUMma 
and  young  persons  at  school,  and  to  pay  for  suoh  inatradioiL  UL 
That  it  is  ex{>edient  that  every  encouragement  should  be  gtvee,  bj 
pri;;es,  by  dinunution  of  school  fees,  by  lioraries,  by  evening  iehool% 
and  other  methods,  to  the  instruction  of  young  peraons  beiwf 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age."  The  only  organiaed  oppoeitMNi  It 
this  movement,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  awaie^ 
from  a  committee  represented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moifeyaa 
and  the  Bev.  John  Howard  Hinton  as  secretary.  The 
which  they  have  put  forth,  summoning  the  municipal  bodiea  of  this 
country  to  a  united  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure  la  ao  oiAp 
elusive  in  its  reasonmg,  and  so  comprehensive  and  eoneiae  m  Ha 
statements,  that  we  sluul  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  important  puii 
of  it  without  further  acknowledgment.  The  measure,  as  to  ita  prnSi 
cipal  provisions,  did  not  wholly  originate  with  Lord  John  BusaeH 
but  with  the  government  of  which  he  is  no  longer  a  monber.  Oft 
the  opening  odf  the  session  it  was  announced  by  ministers  that  it 


in  contemplation  of  the  crown  to  institute  a  speeific  departmenl  af 
the  state  under  the  direction  of  a  responsible  minister  iff  ndnoationi 
an  object  for  the  effectuation  of  which  a  bill  has  been  brought  iB»  aai 
carried  through  the  upper  house,  to  enable  Her  Mueaty  to  appoial 
a  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  eapakb 
of  sittmg  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  14th  cf  riilauMi 
without  any  previous  intimation,  a  Ull  ^  for  prcnnoting  Bdwcrtioa  m 
England  and  Wales"  was  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coaneil— 
who  is  also  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  TMufialinn 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  still  awaila  Ha 
aeeond  reading.  This  bill  proposes  to  constitute  the  town 
in  all  boroughs,  and  an  elected  body  of  persona  in  all       '  * 
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missioners  of  education,  and  to  empower  tbem  to  ''take  such 
measures  as  they  deem  expedient  for  promoting  education  in  their 
borough,  or  parish,  or  parishes,  by  establishing  and  maintaining,  or 
contributing  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  of  a  new  school 
or  schools,  or  by  aiding  any  existing  school  or  schools,  with  a  riew  to 
extend  the  benefits  thereof,  or  by  aU  or  any  of  the  means  aforesaid,  as 
they  shall  think  proper."  (Clause  21.)  The  whole  expense  of  such 
proceedings  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  rates  (not  exceeding  sixpence  in 
the  pound),  upon  the  security  of  which  money  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  The  bill  is  permis- 
sive, but  may  be  made  operative  in  any  borough  by  two-thiras  of  a 
meeting  of  the  burgesses,  and  in  any  parish  by  two-thirds  of  a 
meeting  of  ratepayers.  It  must  be  obvious,  on  a  mere  glance  at  the 
facts  briefly  stated  above,' that  the  measures  in  progress  supply  no 
unreal  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  proposed  appointment  by 
the  crown  of  a  minister  of  public  instruction  is  evidentlr  an  advance 
on  the  composition  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and 
one  by  which  the  education  of  the  people  will  be  more  completely 
than  heretofore  under  the  control  of  the  government.  As  to  tne  two 
schemes  of  education  so  singularly  brought  forward  at  the  same 
moment,  the  one  by  the  government  itself,  and  the  other  bv  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  totally  unlike  as  they  are  to 
each  other,  they  exhibit  a  common  hostility  to  onr  principles  and 
our  aims.  The  bill  of  the  Lord  President  is  mainly  characterized 
by  the  studied  evasion  of  every  difficult  Question,  and  throws  over, 
without  scruple  or  exception,  all  the  problems  which  have  hitherto 
baffled  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  into  the  hands  of  town  councils 
and  parochial  commissioners — bodies  of  men  certainly  far  less  qualified 
to  decide  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  such  questions  can  either 
be  introduced  into  such  bodies  without  giving  rise  to  local  dissensions 
and  party  conflicts,  or  be  determined  by  them  without  inflicting  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  and  probably  in  manv,  serious  injustice  and 
injury.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  mischiefs  thus  sure  to  ensue, 
that  they  would  be  without  remedy,  no  appeal  lying  from  the 
decisions  of  the  local  commissioners,  as  no  rule  is  laid  down  for  their 
guidance :  a  scheme  for  subjecting  popular  education  to  a  thousand 
tyrannies  instead  of  one.  "  What,  then,"  sav  the  committee,  "  becomes 
of  the  religious  question  ?  Are  these  scliools,  supported  by  public 
rates,  to  include  any  religion  or  none  ?  And  if  any,  which  P  Any 
one,  or  all  alike — heter^ox  and  orthodox ;  conformist  and  noncon- 
formist ;  Protestant,  Boman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  P  Lord  John 
abhors  the  thought  of  schools  for  the  poor  without  religion ;  there- 
fore, he  insists  that  *  the  Holy  Scriptures  shall  be  daily  read  in  the 
school.'  What  more?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing!  He  slyly 
adds,  *  Such  other  provision  shall  be  made  for  religious  instruction 
as  the  school  committee  may  think  fit;'  such  school  committee 
being  probably  in  many  parishes  the  clergyman  and  the  church- 
wardens, and  possibly  in  others  a  group  of  freethinkers.  In  truth, 
nothing  can  be  more  fiagrantly  inconsistent  in  itself,  or  a  mofie 
violent  outrage  on  the  sanctity  of  religion,  than  thua  at  once  to 
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acknowledge  its  uecesfiity  as  an  element  of  popular  edacation,  and 
to  reduce  the  provision  for  it  to  a  practicisJ  nonentity.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  trifling  egregiously  with  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  country,  while  professing  to  pay  it  respect."  The  committee^ 
afber  enumerating  the  practical  inconveniences  wbicb  must  arise 
under  the  operation  of  such  an  act,  conclude  their  address  in  the 
following  terms  :  '^  With  these  remarks  on  the  parliamentary  move- 
ment in  relation  to  popular  education,  we  suhmit  the  case  to  your 
consideration.  The  committee  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  offer  to  it 
an  unqualified  and  strenuous  resistance,  as  at  once  uncalled  for  and 
injurious.  They  are  still  parental,  not  state  educationists.  They 
still  advocate  voluntary  as  opposed  to  compulsory  tuition.  Their 
faith  is  Unshaken,  that  voluntary  educational  activity  has  done  much, 
is  doing  much,  and  will  speedily  do  all  that  the  country  requires. 
They  trust  that  vou  concur  in  these  sentiments,  and  that  you  will 
co-operate  with  them  in  opposing  the  further  progress  of  measures 
by  which,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  popular  education 
are  endang^ered.  In  particular,  we  trust  you  will  immediately  for- 
ward a  petition  to  parliament  from  the  congregation  with  whicn  you 
are  connected,  and  engage  some  of  your  friends  to  write  in  the  same 
sense  to  the  representatives  of  the  place  where  you  reside."  In  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  these  views  we  heartily  acquiesce.  We  desire 
as  cordially  as  any  of  our  legislators  can  do,  a  wiae  extension  of  the 
opportunities  of  education  to  the  lower  classes ;  but  we  are  suffering; 
in  spite  of  the  "  massacre  of  the  innocents  "  which  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  every  session,  from  the  evil  of  over-legislation.  Our  countiy^ 
like  Tarpeia,  is  crushed  beneath  the  multitudinous  shields  of  law. 
K  it  be  granted  that  the  state  should  provide  even  secular  instruction 
of  the  people,  the  next  step  must  be  to  argue  that  it  is  its  duty,  m 
fortiori,  to  provide  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  instruction— 
that  is  religious.  The  voluntary  system  which  has  already  achieved 
80  much,  will,  under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  ordained  it,  yet  show 
itself  adequate  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  benighted  and  mis- 
guided population. 

At  length  all  Europe  is  in  confident  expectation  of  a 
BPEBDT  CONCLUSION  OP  Peace.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that 
this  event  will  take  place  before  these  pages  meet  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
pusillanimity  and  double  dealing  throughout  the  progress  of  the  war 
have  exposed  him  to  universal  contempt,  has  been  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  Peace  Conferences.  The  ostensible  reason  for 
this,  as  explained  by  Lord  Palmerston,  is  that  it  would  be  necessar/ 
to  reconsider  and  reconstruct  one  treaty  to  which  Prussia  was  a 
party ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  plainly  impossible  to  admit  Prussia, 
who  was  not  a  party  to  the  war,  to  any  participation  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  cardinal  points  of  peace,  the  invitation  of  that  power 
was  universally  received  as  evidence  that  the  main  matters  of  the 
negotiation  had  been  already  adjusted.  One  only  difficulty  i^peais 
to  remain,  namely,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Turkey  with  the  amn^ 
mcnts  proposed  by  the  Western  Powers  for  the  future  condition 
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and  government  of  the  Danubian  Provinces :  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves are  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  Turkey  as  well  as  of  Bussia, 
and  desire  an  independent  constitution.  The  case  is  a  complicated 
one,  and  will  probably  be  settled  as  to  its  details  after  the  declaration 
of  peace.  Most  fortunately  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  birth 
of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  coincided  in  time  with  the  virtual 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  Hence  the  public  rejoicings  and  congratula- 
tions were  unmmgled  with  those  gloomy  anxieties  which  would  have 
been  engendered  by  the  prospect  of  tne  continuance  of  the  war. 
Again,  the  Emperor  has  fallen  on  his  feet,  and  doubtless  anticipates 
that  this  event  will  constitute  him  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  though 
there  is  something  to  chill  a  too  sanguine  disposition  m  the  £ict,  that 
should  the  son  succeed  the  father  on  the  the  throne,  it  will  be  for 
the  first  time  that  such  an  event  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
France  for  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
results  of  our  alliance  with  the  French,  and  oi  the  peace  which  is 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  completion,  will  be  at  least  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  reciprocal  system  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries 
— an  event  which  would  constitute  to  both  countries  the  best  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifices  and  calamities  of  the  war. 

The  Litebaby  Histoby  of  the  Past  Mokth  does  not  present 
any  topics  of  unusual  interest.  The  controversy,  however,  between 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  is  exciting  attention  in  the 
literary  world.  Mr.  Dixon  prefers  a  long  series  of  charges  against 
the  historian  in  reference  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  William 
Penn,  which  have  been  persistively  impugned  by  the  latter.  These 
charges  so  materially  involve  the  nistorical  reputation  of  Mr. 
Macaulay,  that  we  think  he  is  bound  to  meet  them,  otherwise  judg- 
ment must  go  by  default,  and  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Macamay's 
future  statements  will  sink  materially  in  public  estimation.  Messrs. 
Longmanhave  just  given  to  the  public  thefirst  two  volumes  of  Southey's 
Correspondence,  and  Eaikes'  Diary  from  1831  to  1847,  comprising 
reminescences  of  social  and  political  life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  These  will  receive  attention  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Eclectic.  Since  the  issue  of  our  last  nimiber,  the  controversy  ori- 
ginated by  our  notice  of  Mr.  Lynch's  Sacred  Poems  has  been  waged 
with  increasing  bitterness  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
The  editor  has  called  on  the  orthodox  ministij  to  pronounce,  and 
their  response  has  been  a  warm  commendation  oi  Mr.  Lynch's 
volume,  a  hearty  approval  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Eclectic 
Be  view  with  reference  to  it,  and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
proceedure  of  the  Momina  Advertiser,  The  editor  further  called  on 
the  religious  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  to  give  judgment  in  the 
case.  The  Nonconformist  and  the  Patriot  have  done  so,  cordially 
endorsing  the  evangelical  character  of  Mr.  Lynch's  poems,  and 
visiting  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  with  severe  chastise- 
ment and  well-merited  contempt.  The  controversy  is  apparently  not 
yet  concluded;  and  should  it  appear  to  as  to  deserve  any  further 
notice  at  our  hands,  we  shall  review  it  as  a  whole  in  our  next 
number. 
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Persia,  2  Parts ;  the  Tartar  Tribes,  18rao.,  each  192  pp.,  forming 
Parts  of  the  Monthly  Series  published  by  the  London  Tract 
Society.    1846—1849. 

7.  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.     First   Series,   7  vols.     London: 

Simpkin  and  Co.  1848 — 1851.  Second  Series,  4  vols.  R.  B. 
Blackader.     1851—1853. 
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8.  Daily  Bible  Illustrations:  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year  (m 

Subjects  relating  to  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Oeograpk^^  AnU- 
quities,  and  Theology,  Morning  Series — -Vol.  I.,  AntecUluvianB 
and  Patriarchs,  pp.  434 ;  Vol.  fi.,  Moses  and  the  Judges,  pp. 
466  ;  Vol.  III.,  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  pp.  446 ;  Vol.  lY., 
Solomon  and  the  Kings,  pp.  446.  Foolscap  8vo.  Edinburgh : 
AV.  Oliphant  and  Sons.     1849—1851. 

9.  Scripture  Lands,  described  in  a  Series  of  JSistorietd,  Oeograpkiealj 

and  Topographical  Sketches,  and  Illustrated  hya  Biblical  AiUu  cf 
24  3Iaps,    Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  384.   London :  H.  G.  Bohn.   1850. 

10.  T/ie  Land  of  Promise ;  or,  a  Topographical  Description  of  the  Prim^ 
cipal  Places  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  Country  Eastward  of  ike 
Jordan,  12mo,  pp.  336.  London :  Eeligious  Tract  Society. 
1850. 

11.  Daily  Bible  Dlustrations.  Evening  Series — A'ol.  L,  Job  and  the 
Poetical  Books,  pp.  438 ;  Vol.  II.,  Isaiah  and  the  Propheti, 
pp.  440 ;  Vol.  III.,  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  450 ;  VoL  IV. 
The  Apostles  and  F^arly  Church,  pp.  606.  Edinburgh :  W.  Oli- 
phant and  Sons.     1851 — 1853. 

12.  Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  D,D.,  JF,S.A.     Compiled  chiefly  from  hii 

Letters  and  Journals,  by  J.  E.  Eyland,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Foster's 
Life  and  Correspondence,  &c. ;  with  a  Critical  Estimate  of  Dr. 
Kitto' 8  Life  and  Writings,  by  Professor  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Glasgow.  8vo.,  pp.  696,  with  a  Portrait  and  Vignette,  Ac 

John  Kitto  was  a  rare  man  in  a  rare  position.  Totally  deaf 
from  his  thirteenth  year,  he  became  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse 
when  fourteen,  a  parish  apprentice  at  seventeen,  and  nearly  died 
of  misery,  solitude  of  heart,  and  unrequited  toil  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  base  master ;  and  yet,  despite  his  small  schooling 
and  almost  utter  friendlessness,  he  contrived  closely  to  study 
many  of  the  best  books,  and  wisely  to  read  his  own  heart,  so 
that  before  he  was  eighteen,  he  distinguished  hiTnt^lf  by  the 
\^gour  and  chasteness  of  his  compositions,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  several  persans 
of  distinguished  talent  and  large-heartedness,  by  whose  help  he 
became  the  protege  of  the  literati  of  his  native  town,  throuffh 
whose  jealous  patronage  he  steered  with  modest  and  giatenil 
independence  of  spirit.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  Mend 
and  Christian  brother,  he  at  length  came  forth  from  manifniM 
trials  a  laborious  Christian,  his  spirit  going  out  through  all  his 
tribulations  in  the  strength  of  that  hope  which  cannot  be  coa- 
Ibunded,  because,  springing  from  the  power  of  God's  own  love, 
felt  in  the  heart. 

Thus  Kitto,  by  his  experience,  his  learning,  and  his  love, 
ultimately  reached  his  highest  and  fittest  earthly  position,  being 
acknowledged  in  all  directions  as  the  best  practieal  illustrator 
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and  expounder  of  tlie  divine  word  in  his  country  or  his  age. 
The  biography  of  sueh  a  man  must  be  fiill  of  lessons  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  instruction.  But  who  could  write  such  a 
biography  ?  No  man.  A  written  life  is  impossible ;  yet  in  this 
volume  we  possess  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  such  a 
work;  for  the  editor  has  wisely  taken  advantage  of  Kitto*s 
journals  and  letters,  so  that  he  is  made  to  tell  his  own  story  just 
as  those  incidents  arose  which  moved  his  heart  to  utter  itself  in 
words  to  some  few  other  hearts  in  which  he  trusted  for  sympathv 
and  fellowship.  ''  As  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  dotli 
the  heart  of  a  man  to  his  friend."  Hence  there  is  a  freshness, 
fulness,  and  power  in  this  volume  which  we  seldom  find  in 
so-called  biographies.  We  get  acquainted  with  the  man  him- 
self ;  we  see  his  reflection — we  study  with  him — talk  with  him 
— feel  with  him — ^retire  to  the  inner  sanctuary  with  him — go 
abroad  with  him :  in  short,  enter  into  his  home-life,  and  look 
with  him  along  that  pathway  of  light  that  grows  into  the  per- 
fect day.  Such  biographies  elevate  humanity,  and  cause  us  to 
exclaim — 

**  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  cau  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us. 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.*' 

Kitto's  life  is  most  interesting,  not  only  from  the  touching 
incidents,  high  efiforts,  and  great  endowments  exemplified  in  its 
remarkable  course,  but  also  as  affording  large  instruction  to  the 
physiologist  and  philanthropist  concerning  the  influence  of  bodily 
peculiarity  and  outward  circumstances  on  the  direction,  develop- 
ment, and  character  of  the  feeling  and  thinking  being. 

He  had  derived  a  very  sensitive  and  yet  vigorous  organism 
through  a  race  of  strong- nerved,  hard-working  persons,  both  on 
the  father's  and  the  mother's  side.  He  was  born  in  Seven  Stars 
Lane,  PljTuouth,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1804.  It  is  true  he 
was  a  puny,  sickly  infant,  and  the  vigour  he  afterwards  evinced 
was  rather  that  of  the  brain  than  of  the  muscles ;  and  his  energy 
was  rather  that  which  rendered  him  capable  of  keeping  close  to 
his  story-telling  grandmother  and  enjoying  in  quiet  the  current 
of  ideas  thus  early  awakened,  than  the  bodily  activity  in  which 
most  healthy  children  delight.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his 
ancestors  were,  as  he  somewhere  tells  us,  Phoenicians,  who  settled 
in  Gwennap,  Cornwall,  where  the  most  ancient  and  richest  tin 
mines  are  found,  and  which  was  the  birthplace  of  his  father. 
At  least  his  learning  has  enabled  him  to  determine  that  the 
name  **Kitto"  is  Phoenician.  In  looking  at  a  man's  personal 
peculiarities  and  mental  characteristics,  his  ethnological  deriva- 
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tion  may  well  be  kept  in  sight,  since  we  know  that  certain  ten- 
dencies of  mind  and  body  which  distinguish  races  are  apt  to 
show  themselves  in  the  lives  of  persons  long  after  their  separa- 
tion from  their  original  stock.  And  by  regarding  the  influenoe 
of  the  mixture  of  different  races  with  each  other,  under  the  force 
of  outward  changes,  we  shall  learn  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  Ood, 
by  whose  providence  the  peoples  are  stirred  up  and  distributed 
80  as  to  produce  by  their  intermingling,  the  highest  forms  of 
intelligence  and  power,  and  thus,  by  books  and  commerce^ 
preserve  the  sense  of  kindredship  in  all  nations. 

Kitto's  learning  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
end ;  for  his  works  are  of  a  nature  to  interest  all  people  to  whom 
the  Bible  is,  or  may  be,  an  open  book.  In  it  God  speaks  to  all 
humanity,  and  embraces  all  in  one  final  interest.  To  this 
Kitto  always  pointed ;  and  we  enjoy  the  notion  that  he  descended 
from  some  stray  trader  in  tin  in  days  of  old,  for  the  very  purpose 
after  due  time,  to  connect  more  fully  the  East  with  the  West, 
and  to  instruct  the  men  of  England  and  America  in  the  wisdom 
and  go6dness  of  the  Divine  Galilean.  The  circumstances  of  race 
are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  our  efforts  to  educate  either 
individuals  or  nations,  for  differences  of  race  are  the  stamps  of 
Divine  Providence,  marking  the  varieties  of  mankind  for  their 
destined  work  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  have 
been  since  the  world  began. 

The  Almighty  hand  snatched  Kitto  from  destruction,  when 
those  from  whom  he  sprang  were  in  danger  of  sinking  down 
into  those  vices  which  extinguish  families  and  nations.  His 
father  from  being  a  respected  man  of  good  talents,  as  a  master 
builder,  became  a  drunkard  and  a  pauper  in  the  prime  of  his 
life.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  brave,  and  patient,  and  pious 
woman,  who  laboured  with  her  own  hands,  for  the  bread  of 
which  her  husband's  intemperance  deprived  her  children.  Pro- 
bably her  son  partook  largely  of  her  mental  constitution,  for  we 
find  one  marked  phj'sical  peculiaritv  in  which  they  resembled 
each  other ;  when  anything  painfully  excited  his  mother,  her 
wounded  feeling  was  indicated  by  a  tremulous  motion  ofthefoat, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  any  strong  mental  emotion 
was  accompanied  by  a  similar  effect  on  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  This  indicates  a  close  similarity  in  their  nervousorganiam, 
together  with  great  strength  of  feeling  and  of  moral  control,  for  a 
like  degree  of  excitement  in  most  persons  would  be  expressed 
by  unmistakeublo  symptoms  of  anger.  lie  derived  then  much 
of  his  sensitiveness,  his  patient  endurance  and  persevering  hope- 
fulness, from  his  mother.  Lut  his  father  at  the  period  of  his 
birth  was  marked  for  more  than  average  natural  ability,  influstxy, 
and  skill ;  and  his  mental  structure,  no  less  than  his  outward  fonn. 
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had  strong  and  distinctive  features  which  his  son  visibly  in- 
heriti'd.  How  far  either  father  or  mother  influenced  the  fonna- 
tiou  of  his  character  by  their  impression  on  his  opening  mind 
we  cannot  know,  for  at  the  age  of  four  years  ho  was  removed 
from  his  father's  house  and  his  mother's  care,  to  that  of  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ficken,  whose  affectionate  atten- 
tion to  her  "Johnny  "  was  well  proportioned  to  his  helplessness 
and  necessity.  With  her  his  mind  was  early  entertained  with 
wonders,  and  so  it  rapidly  grew,  inquiring,  and  reflective,  and 
metaphysical,  for  under  her  oral  tuition  he  could  think  of  little 
but  witches,  wizards,  and  hobgoblins,  subjects  of  no  mean  im- 
portance for  exercising  whatever  powers  of  abstraction  any 
child,  of  lesser  or  larger  growth,  may  poHsesn,  But  "  Jnhnny's  ' 
amazement  was  far  greater  at  the  fact  thut  IiLh  j^iumbuulliur  did 
not  like  sugar-stick  than  at  her  stories,  for  these  he  i-cccived  in 
absolute  faith  while  he  made  patchwork  at  her  side,  but  not  to 
like  sugar-stick  was  a  direct  contradicli<m  to  his  daily  expe- 
rience. The  effect  of  this  dear  old  soul's  loving -kindness  is 
worth  thinking  of ;  it  was  such  that  in  long-after  years  when 
"Johnny  "was  about  to  enter  on  his  iliicriiforury  undertak- 
ings, he  says,  "  I  cannot  think  of  her  without  deep  emotion,  and 
if  there  were  any  one  of  the  pleasant  things  I  once  hoped  for, 
and  which  are  now  impossible  to  me,  that  I  would  sooner  than 
any  other  wish  for  agam,  it  would  be,  that  she  of  all  my  dear 
dead  ones,  should  revive  or  should  still  have  lived,  to  exult,  as 
she  would  have  done  more  than  any — more  than  I  do  myself, 
— in  my  little  triumphs  over  the  unhappy  circumstances  in 
which  she  left  me."  Verily  this  grandmother  was  a  prophetess  in 
her  way,  for  she  taught  hmi  to  enjoy  the  works  of  God  in  crea- 
tion, aud  above  all  taught  him  to  oeKeve  in  a  love  that  watched 
over  him  incessantly,  helped  him  with  sympathy  in  all  bis 
labours,  rejoiced  in  his  triumphs,  and  encouraged  his  further 
efforts.  It  was  his  love  for  this  loving  heart,  who  was,  as  he 
suy^,  more  than  a  mother  to  him,  that  inspired  him  with  natural 
coiiKdcnce  in  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  long  before 
that  doctrine  was  brought  to  light  in  his  heart  by  faith  in  Him 
who  in  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  There  was  s  kind  of  blind 
and  savage  idolatry  in  his  affection  for  this  kind  grandmother, 
as  we  find  in  the  language  of  his  journal,  on  her  death  and 
burial,  which  occurred  when  he  was  about  sixteen.  The  most 
striking  of  the  many  strong  passages  on  that  occasion  is  this : 
"  /  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  her  departed  spirit  to  Him  in  whose 
bunds  are  life  and  death,  and  that  he  would  endue  us  with  re- 
signation to  His  decrees."  This  came  of  his  reading  the 
Apocrypha  without  instruction :  he  afterwards  knew  better. 
But  we  are  taking  a  stride  too  far  in  advance.     Oh,  the  might 
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of  loying-kindness !  What  would  Eitto  have  been  witlumt  this 
grandmother,  with  a  drunken  father  and  a  mother  overbiudBiiecl 
with  the  weight  of  her  life  P  We  see  many  lada  in  our  streetab 
ragged,  wretched,  shrewd,  and  abandoned,  who  may  tdl  us 
without  words.  O  ye  Christians,  clothed  in  soft  raiment^  hanoor 
and  imitate  Mrs.  Picken. 

Next  amongst  Eatto's  early  enlightenOTS  we  haTe  bis  frun4 
the  story-telling  shoemaker,  itoberts,  who  gave  litde  **  Jobniiy  ** 
his  life-long  attachment  to  books  and  pictures.  As  usual  aaioog 
the  poor,  his  first  books  and  fiEivourites,  were  thoee  tbat  ^enk 
most  powerfully  and  plainly  of  man's  interests  and  deetiniei; 
the  [bible  and  the  '' JPil^m's  Progress/*  with  douKmstritivB 
engrayings,  filled  him  with  delight ;  and  it  is  no  wondor  llMft 
he  '*  glorified  "  those  engravings  with  abundance  of  red,  bln^ 
and  yellow  paint,  as  soon  as,  by  the  generosity  of  a  neighboui^ 
he  became  possessed  of  his  fourpenny  box  of  colours.  Socb  wat 
the  commencement  of  his  Bible  illustrations. 

As  a  child  he  used  to  hear  Dr.  Hawker  vicar  of  Charleey  Hj* 
mouth,  and  certainly,  from  what  we  remember,  Dr.  Hawker  was 
a  preacher  well  calculated  to  impress  either  man  or  duld  by  lui 
earnestness,  point,  and  straightforwardness  of  SEtyle,  as  well  ai 
by  liis  spiritualisms,  that  always  gave  one  the  nope  of  •eeing 
more  than  appeared.  Dr.  Hawker  then  was  Eitto's  first  nattam 
of  a  preacher,  and  so  ''  Johnny  "  would  preach  too,  taking  a 
chair  with  the  bottom  out  for  a  pulpit,  much  to  the  soandalcf 
dear  Mrs.  Picken,  who  thought  this  precociousness  rather  profina; 
but  then,  as  after,  ''  Johnny,"  being  obstinate,  would  not 
aloud  at  all,  unless  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  lika 
embryo  D.D.  as  he  was. 

He  very  early  proved  his  pertinacity  in  acquiring  knonde^ga 
and  applying  it.  He  bored  one  of  his  friends  by  bonowing  hm 
books  imtil  he  was  ashamed  to  auk  for  a  fresh  supply,  so  he  triad 
to  express  his  wishes  in  notes,  and  these  notes  were  his  fint 
attempts  at  composition,  and  were  always  suooessfuL  Rva 
notes  the  transition  to  authorship  is  easy.  He  becsma  an 
author,  and  a  paid  one  too,  before  he  was  twelve  years  ojF  agi 
A  cousin  had  a  penny  and  would  buy  a  story-book.  ^' Jc&mj 
could  write  a  story  and  wanted  a  penny,  so  a  bargain  wi 
struck,  and  a  long  story  about  ''  King  Pippin  "  was  {m^dnosd* 
with  a  painted  picture  at  the  beginning,  very  much  to  the  fstit- 
faction  of  both  parties.  The  %ioTy  related  to  the  doings  of  tltt 
wild  men  that  once  dwelt  in  England.  Hero  we  see  a  wmtA 
vigour  beyond  his  years,  and  in  his  familiarity  with  piotmal 
story-books  and  a  box  of  colours,  we  trace  the  commenconent  af 
hLs  talent  for  those  pictorial  illustrations  by  which  he  afterwaidl 
so  largely  drew  the  attention  of  the  young  to  the  Book  of  bodDB» 
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All  Kitto's  schooling  extended  only  from  his  eighth  to  his 
eleventh  year,  much  interrupted  by  headaches  and  changes  of 
master,  so  that  it  is  really  surprising  that  he  became  so  good  a 
reader,  and  no  wonder  that  his  penmanship  and  arithmetic  were 
but  rude.     He  was  God's  pupil.     He  observed  nature  closely, 
and  caught  intelligence  from  every  fact  about  him.     He  col- 
lected a  museum  of  objects  for  his  little  ffarret-study  and  bed- 
room, and  he  thought  on  all  he  saw.     ffis  first  study  reminds 
us  of  Kirke  White's  at  a  later  period  in  the  poet's  life;  but 
Kit  to,  the  pauper's  child,  with  less  encouragement  and  smaller 
accommodation,  evinced  even  higher  tendencies  of  mind,  though 
we  can  well  imagine  Kirke  White  in  Kitto's  position,  only 
slightly  more   gentle-hearted,  with  kindred  tastes,  the   same 
poetic  sensitiveness,  and  the  same  love  of  soids  and  of  learning, 
always  looking  in  the  most  human  direction  his  heart  could 
find,  and  that  is  to  God  in  Christ.     Kitto's  one  small  room,  that 
served  him  for  everything  pertaining  to  home-comfort,  was  just 
seven  feet  by  four;  but  there  was  vast  variety  in  its  contents, 
for  there  he  studied  pebbles  and  odd  bits  of  God's  Handiwork  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  infer  order,  mind,  will,  and  moral  govern- 
ment, alike  from  stones  and  from  books.     Fancy  and  hope  con- 
verted his  dingy  closet  into  a  dreamy  paradise.     But  a  sense  of 
the  terrible  belongs  to  nature,  for  all  matter  carries  the  stamp 
of  death  upon  it,  and  so  Kitto,  with  a  touch  of  savage  philo- 
sophy, placed  a  memento  mori,  or  a  kind  of  teraphim,  as  perhaps 
he  would  afterwards  have  defined  it,  over  his  bed,  in  the  form 
of  a  dog's  skidl — a  veritable  skidl,  into  which  he  had  inserted 
artificial  eyes  and  tongue,  the  jaws  being  painted  with  ver- 
milUon,   to  intensify  the  seeming  fierceness  of  the  devourer. 
Under  the  auspices  of  such  a  presence,  however,  he  enjoyed  the 
freshness  of  his  soul's  first  grand  discoveries  in  its  search  for 
knowledge  in  books,  and  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and 
heart ;  therefore,  in  after  years,  he  looked  back  on  the  time 
spent  in  that  small  garret  as  his  happiest,  because  his  freest  and 
freshest,  all  privation  notwithstanding.     Fully  to  understand 
the  p^pmise  of  Kitto's  mental  faculties  at  the  period  we  must 
remember,  that  it  was  his  habit,  before  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  to  make  copious,  clear,  and  useful  indexes  of  all  the  books 
he  read,  and  that  these  were  no  mean  works,  for  Young  and 
Spenser  were  his  especial  favourites,  and  the  Bible  his  constant 
study,  with  the  help  of  Josephus'  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  and 
such  Christian  writers  as  Baxter  and  Watts.    The  Hand  Divine 
was  guiding  the  lad,  and  preparing  him  within  and  without, 
subjectively  and  objectively,  for  his  futurity  of  extensive  labour 
and  usefulness.     **  The  chUd  teas  father  of  the  man." 

In   reviewing    such   a  life,   the  mind   recurs   to  numerous 
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instances  in  which  individuals,  per  ardua^  have  in  early  youth 
^t  hold  of  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  learning,  and  have 
followed  it  out  into  new  paths  without  any  aid  iroin  another^a 
instruction,  thus,  in  fact,  making  greater  discoTeries  at  length, 
than  any  elaborate  schooling;  would  haye  enabled  them  to  attain. 
JJoubtless  this  mode  of  mental  advancement  has  more  delight  in 
it,  because  it  has  more  seeming  and  unexpected  discoyeriea,  than 
the  routine  method.  We  may  compare  the  spirit  and  zest  of 
such  students  with  the  enthusiasm  of  those  persons  who  set  out 
to  prosecute  researches  in  untried  territories,  and  whose  love  of 
travelling  draws  them  from  valley  to  mountain,  town  to  town, 
river  to  river,  sea  to  sea,  never  satisfied  with  their  day's  horiscm. 
They  discover,  they  enjoy,  and  they  advance  from  point  to 
point,  with  little  sense  of  labour,  and  accomplish  their  wishes  as 
they  enlarge  their  knowledge.  True,  many  such  travellers  dis- 
cover much  that  geographers  could  have  told  them;  stiU  the 
zest  of  discovery  is  the  chief  motive  to  such  efforts ;  and  we 
think,  on  the  same  principle,  that  those  schoolings  are  most 
encouraging  and  most  productive  of  vigorous  spirits,  in  which 
there  is  the  least  actual  task-work,  and  the  most  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  youthful  mind  to  find  its  own  way  amidst  the 
languages,  dead  and  living,  of  the  story-tellers  and  the  poets  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  Rules  for  general  guidance,  and 
exercises  to  strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  soul,  are  necessary  to 
prepare  the  youthful  aspirant  for  his  future  toil;  but  each 
growing  mind  should,  we  conceive,  have  some  choice  as  to  its 
course  each  day,  instead  of  doing  so  much  of  a  quotidian  task 
with  a  mob  of  other  driven  minds.  What  you  can,  only  steady 
and  onwards,  should  be  the  law.  This  might  not  suit  the 
toucher's  trade  as  it  now  stands ;  but  parents  should  be  taught 
to  understand  that  the  teacher's  is  a  high  office  of  large  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  each  pupil,  and  to  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
Thus  the  advantages  of  self-teaching  might  be  combined  wiUi 
those  of  school,  by  a  more  leisurely  co-operation  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught. 

Had  Kitto  been  more  ostensibly  favoured  with   schailing, 

f)robably  his  delight  had  been  less  m  books,  and  he  would  not 
lave  regarded  his  first  closet  study  as  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
At  least  we  often  see  the  very  best  things  undervalued,  if  not 
despised,  when  forced  upon  men,  for  human  nature  cannot  be 
compelled  to  like,  much  less  to  love,  even  the  beauties  of  truth 
at  the  mere  bidding  of  another,  and  we  must  prove,  by  our 
actions,  that  we  love  them  ourselves,  ere  we  can  gain  onother^s 
sympathy  in  our  love. 

Ill  Kitto's  eleventh  year,  his  fond  grandmother's  means  failed, 
and  he  became  again  dependent  on  his  father,  whose  bad  habits 
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had  now  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  labour  as  a 
journeyman  and  jobbing  mason.*  He  took  young  Kitto  to  help 
him  as  a  labourer,  and  this  employment  led  to  the  grand  crisis 
in  the  lad's  life,  for  on  the  18th  of  February,  1817,  when  thus 
engaged  with  his  father  in  repairing  the  roof  of  a  house,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  upon  a  stone 
pavement  beneath.  He  remained  unconscious  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  gradually  recovered,  except  that  from  that  time  he 
never  heard  the  slightest  sound.  "  Speak !  speak !  why  not 
speak?"  said  he  to  his  attendants.  Then  the  fatal  truth  was 
written  on  his  slate,  "You  are  deaf."  Crushing  truth!  but 
as  liis  biographer  well  says : — 

"  There  were  alleviating  circumstances,  which,  to  use  a  phrase  sug- 
gested by  the  accident,  broke  the  fall.  In  his  state  of  physical  pros- 
tration, quiet  and  silence  were  to  a  great  degree  pleasant  and  desir- 
able ;  then  his  retired  thoughtful  character  and  his  love  of  books,  which 
had  already  become  a  passion,  made  him  far  less  dependent  than  most 
young  persons  of  the  same  age,  on  social  sources  of  amusement.  It 
was  also  doubtful  whether  the  loss  would  be  permanent,  and  before 
hope  had  ceased,  a  compensatory  process  had  begun,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  increased  mental  power  triumphed  over  bodily  weakness."— 

Here  was  a  beautiful  soul  attuned,  as  we  know  from  his  pro- 
ductions, to  all  the  harmonies  of  discourse  and  reason,  living 
and  loving  in  an  inner  world  full  of  melodious  thoughts,  who, 
henceforth  until  death,  never  heard  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 
nor  caught  a  sound  of  all  the  utterances  of  love  and  reason  from 
tlie  lips  of  friends  and  wife  and  children.     Who  can  sympathize 
fully  with  such  a  soul  who  has  not  thus  had  "  the  porches  of  the 
ear  ''  closed  to  the  voice  of  wisdom  and  aflfection  ?     The  depri- 
vations of  the  deaf  are  more  pitiable  than  those  who  hear  can 
imagine.     We  do  not  learn  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  senses 
on  each  other  for  assistance,  without  the  loss  of  one  or  other  of 
them.     The  balance  of  the  mind  is  broken  without  their  co-opera- 
tion, and  a  great  mental  efibrt  is  required  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  any  one  of  them.     The  story  of  Kitto's  own  feelings, 
efforts,  struggles,  and  consolations  as  a  deaf  lad,  and  a  deaf  man, 
is  charmingly,  touchingly,  and  philosophically  told  in  his  very 
interesting  work  on  "  Tne  Lost  Senses."*    He  views  his  own  case 
like  a  Christian  philosopher,  with  the  design  of  benefiting  other 
sufferers  by  the  detail  of  his  own  experience.     His  calm  words 
proceed  from  a  full  mind ;  and  well-assured  of  the  love  of  the 
Divine  Hand,  as  it  rested  on  his  own  person,  with  equal  elo- 
quence and  pathos,  he  instructs  us  where  and  how  the  inner 
man  finds  his  centre  of  rest.     He  points  to  the  light  that  pene- 
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trates  the  obscurities  of  providence  and  reveals  the  Soorce  of 
order,  and  he  aims  always  to  reconcile  man  to  his  Maker,  by 
showing  how  the  Restorer  conforms  all  circumstances  to  Him- 
self, and  makes  suffering  and  submission  demonstrate  the  re- 
sources of  Unfailing  Love.    It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  observe 
how  Kitto  endeavours  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  explain  his  own  sensations  as  a  man  shut  out  from  the 
audible  world.     The  life  of  the  deaf  is  literally  shocking — it  is 
full  of  surprises.     Dr.  Kitto  enables  us  better  to  imderstand  this 
by  his  description  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  he  was  so  much 
exposed  by  the  percussions  of  bodies  near  him,  or   suddenly 
coining  upon  his  sight.     This  kind  of  inconvenience  is  chiefly 
due,  we  conceive,  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  deaf  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  disturbance,  or  the 
probable  power  or  distance  of  the  object  producing  it.     A  sense 
of  danger  is  thus  aroused  without  the  ability  of  appreciating  its 
extent  or  its  proximity,  for  the  faculty  of  thus  discriminating^ 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  fine  adjustments  of  nerve-matter  m 
the  semicircular  canals  of  the  inner  ear,  and  in  the  totally  deaf 
these  are  useless.     The  ear  is  constantly  preparing  us  for  what 
is  coming,  but  the  absolutely  deaf  having  no  such  warnings  but 
through  the  eye,  is  incessantly  exposed  to  sudden  jarrings  from 
the  unexpected  contact  or  approach  of  objects  with  his  own 
body.     When  the  eye  is  fixedly  engaged,  and  the  mind  hasy 
with  its  own  objects,  a  sudden  touch  startles  one  excessively,  if 
not  preceded  by  some  sound  awakening  the  attention,  and  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  such  a  touch.     Hence  the  violent  shodL 
which  Kitto  felt  when  his  chair  was  accidentally  struck,  and 
the  torture  he  experienced  from  any  movement  or  concussion  on 
the  floor — the  percussion  reached  his  brain  in  an  imprepared 
state,  and  filled  him  with  trepidation.     This  dependence  on  the 
eye  for  intelligence  concerning  the  state  and  proximity  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  causes  the  deaf  man  to  acquire  a  keen  vigilance 
of  vision,  and  a  discriminating  aptitude  by  which  he  is  enabled 
at  a  glance  to  read  off  the  visible  meanings  of  things.     The 
absolutely  deaf  is  a  thorough  discemer  of  faces,  and  tne'hypo- 
crite  had  better  not  approach  him,  for,  though  he  may  deceive 
angels,  the  deaf  man  will  probably  detect  his  disguise.     This 
power  of  face-reading  is  one  of  the  most  marked  compensations 
and  accomplishments  of  the  deaf,  and  it  is  that  which  most 
strongly  excites  their  affections  and  causes  them  to  cleave  with 
more  than  common  attachment  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
familiar,  and  whose  features  convey  a  trustworthiness  ot  dis- 
position.    Hence,  too,  the  deaf  are  apt  to  fall  violently  in  love, 
as  Kitto  did,  with  a  charming  face.     This  power  of  the  eye,  how- 
ever, makes  but  slight  amends  for  the  absence  of  hearing,  since 
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discourse  is  the  attribute  of  reason,  and  it  is  the  ear  that  trieth 
words, 

From  Dr.  Kitto's  total  deafness  it  may  be  inferred  that  his 
terrible  accident  caused  the  whole  internal  auditory  apparatus  to 
be  gorged  with  blood,  which  afterwards  became  organized  in 
the  manner  first  pointed  out  by  John  Himter,  thus  entirely  ob- 
structing the  nerve-actions  of  the  ear.     This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  exclude   all  vibratory  impulses   fix)m  the  sentient 
being,  or  a  sense  of  percussion  such  as  Kitto  complained  of  could 
not  be  felt.     It  is  possible  that  even  a  sense  of  soimd,  as  such, 
may  be  conveyed  to  a  being  without  ears,  for  we  must  remember 
that  the  correspondent  faculty  of  every  sense,  and  of  every  variety 
and  modification  of  sensation,  resides  in  the  brain,  and  tnat  ideas 
are  produced  by  the  recipient  soul  on  the  suggestions  induced 
by  the  action  of  the  brain-matter  with  which  the  soul,  centrally 
located,  operates  in  unison,  either  to  act,  to  feel,  or  to  will  in 
relation  to  external  nature.     Dr.  Kitto  very  nearly  discovered 
the  art  of  hearing  and  enjoying  music  with  his  fingers.     Would 
he  had  energetically  cultivated  the  hints  he  acquired  on  this 
point,  and  with  the  appliances  of  science  continued  his  experi- 
ments on  *'felt  sound ;''  and  we  would  urge  any  deaf  person  who 
may  read  this,  patiently  to  study  and  apply  our  suggestions  on 
tlie  subject.    While  at  the  Missionary  College,  at  Islmgton,  Dr. 
Kitto  accidentally  discovered  that  when  his  hand  was  laid  on  a 
piano,  an  agreeable  sensation,  quite  distinct  from  mere  percus- 
sion, was   imparted   to  him.     He   says :     "  On  experiment,  I 
found  that  the  note^  were  most  distinct  to  me  when  the  points  of 
^^^1/  fitjger  nails  rested  upon  the  cover,  and  still  more  when  the 
cover  over  the  wires  was  raised,  and  my  fingers  rested  on  the 
wood  over  which  the  wires  were  stretched."     **  I  have  often 
thought,  that  if  I  had   cultivated  this  perception,  some  finer 
results  might  have  been  obtained."     We  think  so  too,  and  deeply 
regret  that  a  soul,  so  endowed  and  embodied,  had  not  leisure  and 
opportimity  to  carry  out  the  beautiful  inquiry  as  to  the  possi- 
bifity  of  his  own  enjoyment  of  music,  by  the  conveyance  of 
musical  vibrations  to  his  brain  and  soul  through  other  channels 
than  those  of  the  wondrous  ear.     Let  us  endeavour  to  accoimt 
for  the  sensations  above  described,  and  consider  whether  aid 
might  not  be  scientifically  afibrded  to  increase  the  eflFect  desired. 
It  is  clear  that  the  nails  in  contact  with  the  sounding-board 
actually  conveyed  the  musical  vibration  to  the  hearing  power  of 
the  brain.    Kitto  really  felt  the  sound.    How  was  this  ?    Merely 
because  bone  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound,  and  the  nails  being 
partially  bony,  brought  the  soimd- vibrations  more  directly  into 
the  bony  frame,  which  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the  brain.     The 
sound  in  fact  travelled  through  his  bones  so  completely,  that  he 
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could  make  out  the  tune.  We  know  that  a  concert  might  be 
laid  on  and  conveyed  from  house  to  house,  and  street  to  street, 
and  town  to  town,  like  gas,  not  through  tubes,  but  throagb  solid 
rods  of  deal  or  cedar,  or  any  other  good  sound  conductor,  only 
providing  that  the  conductor  touch  the  vibrating  iMtrument,  and 
also  an  appropriate  sounding-board  at  the  place  where  the  desired 
sound  is  wanted.  Xow  what  are  the  conditions  required  to  take 
fiill  advantage  of  the  soimd  conducting  power  of  the  bony  frame  f 
We  must  secure  the  contact  of  a  good  conductor  with  the  vibratiiig 
instrument,  and  also  with  a  vibrating  medium  in  contact  with 
the  bony  frame,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Sappoee  a  deaf 
person  sitting  near  a  piano.  Let  a  deal  rod  lie  upon  the  soond- 
ing-board  of  the  piano,  and  also  in  contact  with  another  sounding* 
board  so  formed  and  so  placed,  as  to  be  free  to  vibrate  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  piano ;  then,  if  the  deaf  man  place  his  finger-nam 
lightly  on  the  second  board,  he  will  perceive  the  vibrations  as 
distinctly  as  if  his  nails  were  in  contact  with  the  instroment, 
and  he  will  enjoy  what  Kitto  calls  the  "  felt  sound,"  but  it  will 
have  been  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  rod.  The  same 
thing  would  result  by  bringing  the  \'ibrating  surface  into  com- 
munication with  the  teeth,  or  what  would  probably  be  better 
still,  also  into  contact  with  the  forehead  and  Mastoid  processes 
or  those  bony  prominences  behind  the  ears.  This  might  be  con- 
veniently done  by  means  of  a  band  or  coronal  of  thin  deal  paflsing 
roimd  the  head  closely  in  contact  with  those  parts,  and  having  a 
deal  or  cedar  rod  connected  with  it  and  \iith  the  sounding-board 
of  the  instrument,  or  with  the  instnmient  itself  if  a  wind  instru- 
ment. Thus,  we  conceive  a  deaf  man  might  by  nice  contrivance 
be  made  to  feel  his  music  in  a  double  sense,  and  even  Icam  to 
play  well.  Musical  vibrations  might  also  in  a  similar  manner 
be  made  visible  as  well  as  felt,  even  by  the  deaf  and  blind,  for 
musical  \'ibration3  produce  diflFerent  coloured  lights  when  c(xn- 
municated  through  the  optic  ner\'e. 

But  we  return  to  the  poor  boy  Kitto.  His  pri\Titions  were 
extreme,  but  there  was  a  mighty  spirit  stirring  within  him; 
and  though  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  get  a  living,  he  yet  did  not  despair,  for  he  had  the  be- 
ginning of  a  treasure  that  grows  for  ever,  he  had  some  know- 
ledge, much  hope,  and  not  a  little  faith,  and  all  he  needed  was 
opportunity  for  their  exercise.  The  gifts  he  had  he  used.  He 
could  paint  biids,  trees,  and  flowers,  after  a  childish  fashion, 
and  children  bought  his  paintings,  and  with  the  pence  thus 
earned,  he  bought  books,  and  so  ascended,  step  by  step,  the 
steep  path  that  ultimately  gave  him  such  a  commandmg  view  of 
truth.  His  first  readings  were  of  an  essentially  religious  tone. 
That  he  early  caught  this  tone,  and  was  early  sustained  by  re- 
vealed wisdom  imder  the  hard  pressure  of  his  lot,  is  fiilly  evmoed 
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in  Ills  life  ;  and  among  the  first  words  in  his  Journal  written  when 
he  was  just  sixteen,  and  while  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  stands 
this  sentence  :  "  He  hath  declared,  whom  He  loves  he  rebukes 
and  chastens.  Does  misfortune  render  me  inferior  in  Thy  eyes, 
0  my  God  ?  No,  for  Thou  hast  said  thou  art  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Thou  hearest  alike  the  king  and  the  beggar.  Dare  I, 
a  worm,  the  creature  of  His  will  (the  Almighty  Power)  repine 
at  his  behests  P  "  The  boy  had  learned  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in 
the  Divine  disposal  then,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  "  quisquis  tile  "  in 
his  mode  of  speaking  of  the  Almighty ;  and  though  he  verbally 
called  on  his  Saviour,  he  states  himself  that  he  did  not  really 
know  Him  as  his  God  and  Saviour  until  years  after.  Hia  obser- 
vations upon  the  character  of  his  early  readings  are  wise  and 
good.  "  My  mind  was  thus  carried  through  a  very  useful  disci- 
pline. The  theological  bias  given  by  my  earlier  readings  and 
associations  remained,  and  the  time  eventually  came,  when  I  was 
enabled  to  return  to  it  with  redoubled  ardour ;  and  after  that 
another  time  arrived,  when  I  could  turn  to  rich  account  whatever 
useful  thing  I  had  learned,  and  whatever  talent  I  had  cultivated, 
however  remote  such  acquirement  niight  at  first  have  seemed 
removed  from  any  definite  pursuit."  This  is  a  point  of  import- 
ance, and  involves  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  young. 

Having  no  relative  to  support  him,  he  became  an  inmate 
of  Plymouth  workhouse  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His  misery  had 
been  previously  intense.  Slightly  clad,  unshod,  and  gnawed  by 
hunger,  he  yet  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  pauper  asylum 
but  by  artifice.  Like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  he  used  to  say  he 
would  rather  starve  in  a  state  of  freedom  than  fatten  in  chains. 
He  even  planned  his  escape  from  the  workhouse ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, he  resorted  to  his  pen,  and  with  it  pleaded  so  well  that 
the  governor  allowed  him  to  sleep  in  his  former  study,  where  he 
inif:^ht  and  where  he  did  continue  to  devour  books.  This 
indulgence  was  further  enlarged  by  Mr.  Burnard,  the  clerk  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  who  deserves  high  praise  for  that  dis- 
cerning sympathy  which  first  prompted  him  so  warmly  and 
generouslv  to  befriend  the  d:af  lad,  and  which  boimd  him  as  a 
friend  to  totto  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

While  he  was  engaged  from  six  in  the  morning  till  late  at 
night  in  making  list  shoes,  with  a  touch  of  prophetic  fire  he 
inserted  these  words  in  his  well- written  journal  :  "  I  had 
thought  of  plans  for  enabling  me  to  visit  Asia  !  and  the  ground 
consecrated  by  the  steps  of  the  Saviour !  Even  now,  notwith- 
standing my  deafness,  it  would  not  be  impracticable  if  some 
kind  gentleman,  on  his  travels,  would  permit  me  to  be  his 
faithful  servant."  He  knew  that  his  journal  was  read  by  his 
sympathizing  friend,  and  he  went  on  thus  revealing  his  feelings 
to  good  purpose.     Why  should  a  pauper  keep  a  journal  P    He 
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fella  iw  hw  motive.  He  acknowledges  yanitr;  bat  lie  wished 
tr>  yTfAwca  a  WjIc  of  Aw  ^wr/i  writing,  and  to  read  flome  of  it  to 
%Mc}\  (yiT>nexionA  as  would  be  interested  in  it.  His  lieart  was  in 
hw  journal,  and  it  proved  both  warm  and  intelligent. 

ffere  Is  an  entrj' :  **  A>/r.  I4M.  On  Monday  I  had  been  a 
year  in  the  workhoii«ie.  I  have  made  seventy-eight  pair  of  list 
sh^jf^s  and  mended  many — ^premium  one  penny  per  week." 
This  j^frnny,  with  any  other  he  might  get,  was  expended  on 
mental  ff>ofl.  He  uined  to  walk  two  milesi  and  back,  as  freqaently 
a«i  hi.H  holifjavft  alIowe<l,  namely,  from  PljTnouth  to  Beronport 
(\}u'.u  Plymouth  I>ockj,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  cheap 
TCdfViu^  at  a  lKK>k-stall  in  the  market-place  there;  and  there  the 
writer  hart  often  HtxxA  by  his  side  while  both  tombled  OTer 
tattf^red  elaaiics  and  titleless  divinity.  The  stall  was  kept  hj  a 
hapjiy  olrl  man,  quite  a  character,  who  allowed  boys  to  read  at 
their  leisure  around  him,  though  they  might  borrow  books  at  a 
jjKfjnny  a  wcjek,  from  "Newton's  Principia"  to  the  "  History  of 
Torn  TJiumb."  Kitto  thus  describes  himself  on  the  completion 
of  hiH  sixteenth  year  :  "  I  am  four  feet  eight  inches  high  ;  my 
hjiir  is  Mtiff  and  c^>arse,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  almost  black ; 
my  hea^l  is  vfri/  Lirgc,  and,  I  believe,  has  a  tolerably  good 
lining  of  brain  ;  my  eyes  arc  brown  and  large;  my  forehead 
high ;  my  eye-brows  bushy;  my  nose  large;  my  mouth  very  big; 
niy  teeth  well  enoiigli ;  my  limbs  not  ill  shaped,  my  legs  are 
well  shaiKjrl/*  lie  adds:  "I  never  was  a  iad ;  I  have  been 
w.cu.Hf/iine<l  to  think — to  think  deeply — think  as  I  read,  as  I 
work(!d,  as  I  walkwl.  Wliile  other  lads  were  employed  in 
frifl(;H,  1  thought  as  a  man,  felt  us  a  man,  and  acted  as  a  man. 
1  liave  walked  hours  in  the  most  lonesome  lanes,  abstracted  in 
mcjlancholy  musings."  In  shoi-t,  IJcattie's  "  Minstrel"  might  have 
stood  for  Kitto's  mental  i)ortrait;  but  to  the  writer,  who  not 
unfrr(|U(*ntly  met  liiin  at  this  period,  he  appeared  like  a 
foreigner,  knowing  no  one  to  talk  with. 

Th(?  Htrcngth  of  his  feelings  at  this  time  is  best  seen  in  his 
journal,  ])arlicularly  where  he  mentions  the  death  and  burial  of 
liis  grandmother  already  alluded  to  :  "  Oh,  then — ^when  I  saw 
th<!  corpse — when  I  saw  those  eyes,  which  had  often  watched 
my  HlumlxTM,  and  cast  on  me  looks  of  love,  were  closed  in 
(!t4>rnal  Hhu'p!  tlione  lips  which  often  had  pressed  mine,  which 
often  had  opened  to  soothe  mo,  tell  me  tales,  and  form  my  infant 
mind,  were  i)ah'  und  motionless;  when  I  saw  the  hands  which 
led,  caressed,  und  fwl  uw  for  ever  stiff  and  motionless ; — when  I 
Haw  (dl  this,  and  felt  that  it  was  for  ever  ! — gone  for  ever ! 
that,  is  the  word  of  agonizing  poignancy.  Yet  not  for  ever; 
a  few  short-  yours  at  most,  and  I  may  hope  to  meet  her  ag^ain, — 
there  is  my  consolation.  Joyful  meeting  !  yet  a  little  while  to 
this — 
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*  Fond,  restless  dream  which  idiots  hug, 
Nay,  wise  men  flatter  with  the  name  of  life.* 

Accursed  be  the  atheist  who  seeks  to  deprive  man  of  his  hope  of 
immortality  !     What  were  man  without  this  hope  P" 

It  is  thus  by  a  love  that  has  blessed  us  that  The  Father  per- 
suades us  of  his  owTi  personal  love  for  us — ^all  the  mystery  of  sin, 
suffering,  and  death  notwithstanding. 

Kitto  washed  to  be  confirmed  a  short  time  after  this  bereave- 
ment, and  he  was  approved  by  the  minister  ;  but,  like  a  youth 
all  eye,  he  was  so  intently  engaged  in  watching  the  ceremony 
and  the  bishop,  that  he  forgot  to  go  up  with  the  rest  of  the  boys 
and  was  never  confirmed  after  all ! 

His  friends  Mr.  Bumard  and  Mr.  Nugent  having  been  im- 
pressed by  many  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
were  desirous  oi  (frawing  him  out  in  the  right  direction,  and  for 
this  purpose  furnished  him  with  written  questions  on  Christian 
doctrine,  to  be  answered  scripturally.  And  he  did  answer  them 
fully  and  most  satisfactorily.  He  afterwards  wrote  lectures  at 
the  request  of  the  board,  to  be  read  to  the  boys  of  the  workhouse, 
and  great  was  his  joy  at  this  proof  of  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  fitness !  He  exclaimed,  as  he  ran  about  the  court  on 
receiviiig  this  request,  "  What  I,  John  Kitto,  write  lecture9  to 
be  read  to  the  boys  ! — and  Mr.  Bumard  thinks  me  competent, 
too  ! "  Immediately  after  these  encouragements,  from  a  work- 
house inmate  he  became  worse — a  workhouse  apprentice ;  and 
that,  too,  to  an  ignorant  shoemaker  of  the  Legree  stamp,  a  mere 
slave-driver.  He  had  been  with  this  man  but  a  short  time 
before  he  thus  wrote  in  his  journal :  **  Jan,  19th.  O  misery ! 
art  thou  to  be  my  only  portion  !  Father  of  mercies,  forgive  me 
if  I  w  ish  I  had  never  been  born  ! "  He  was  cruelly  over- worked 
and  ignominiously  smitten  by  his  tyrannical  master.  In  his 
work  on  Deafness  he  says :  **  This  was  a  terrible  time  for  me ; 
I  submitted,  I  acquiesced,  I  tried  hard  to  be  happy ;  but  it 
would  not  do  ;  my  heart  gave  way."  "  It  somewhat  moves  me 
to  look  back  upon  that  poor  deaf  boy  in  utter  loneliness,  devoting 
hiuLself  to  objects  in  which  none  around  him  could  synjpathize, 
and  to  pursuits  which  none  could  even  understand."  In  this 
pity  for  his  former  self  we  thoroughly  sympathize,  for  hard 
indeed  it  must  have  been  to  macerate  that  toil-worn  body  by 
the  nighrly  denial  of  needful  rest  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  mind  for  the  knowledge  on  which  it  grew.  But  this  was 
the  darkness  before  the  dawn.  The  suffering  soon  became 
intolerable,  and  he  complained  in  a  letter  that  astonished  "  the 
bench,'*  and  awakened  such  a  general  interest  in  his  behalf  that 
lie  returned  to  the  workhouse  with  some  hope.  That  place 
seemed  a  paradise  in  comparison,  for  he  had  mends  there,  and 
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Luminary f  his  mind  was  turned  to  tlie  oonsideratioin  of  hk 
fitness  for  ministerial  labour.  On  this  subject  he  writes: 
*'  Were  it  possible,  O  my  God !  that  I  could  become  a  minister 
of  Thy  word ;  that  I  could  be  permitted  to  point  oat  to  erring 
sinners  the  paths  of  peace  and  salvation,  what  more  oould  I 
desire  of  Thee  P  If  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  if 
an  unshaken  belief  in  the  faith  promulgated  by  Jesus  Christ,  if 
a  fervent  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  if  a  deep  sense  of 
the  natural  depravity  of  human  nature,  are  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  then  I  am  qualified."  This  he  wrote  in  March,  1824. 
It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to 
have  been  truly  converted  imtil  five  years  after  this,  the  umer 
sins  of  his  mind  not  being  thoroughly  felt  by  him,  as  he  owns 
to  his  mother  in  a  letter  from  Bagoad,  in  which  he  says,  "  I 
doubt  if  my  heart  were  ever  truly  converted  to  God,  till  after  I 
was  last  at  Plymouth,"  that  is  in  1829.  But  to  preach  by  word 
of  mouth  was  not  to  be  his  vocation  so  much  as  to  preach  with 
his  pen,  as  he  has  done  so  widely  and  well  in  his  Scripture 
illustrations.  God  provided  him  tne  help  he  now  needed  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Groves,  of  Exeter,  a  liberal  Christian  gentleman, 
who,  having  read  one  of  his  letters,  offered  to  receive  him  not 
only  as  a  gratuitous  pupil,  but  to  give  him  £15  for  the  first, 
ana  £20  for  the  second  year.  Kitto  accepts  the  generous  ofiEer, 
but  adds,  ^'I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  you  do  not  know  me  suffi- 
ciently; I,  imfortunatelv,  do  not  possess  that  conciliating 
appearance,  those  engagmg  manners,  and  social  dispositi(»i% 
which  invariably  recommend  to  esteem,  to  attention,  and  to 
love."  However,  he  joins  Mr.  Groves,  and  his  higher  life 
begins.  He  becomes  more  earnest  in  religion,  he  finds  fOL 
answer  to  his  long-continued  prayer,  the  day-spring  arises  in 
his  heart,  he  feels  himself  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
through  him  seeks  and  obtains  the  strengthening  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  him  to  walk  right  on  in  the  path  of 
growing  light.  He  now  writes  to  his  friends  in  a  new  style;  he 
points  them  to  Christ,  like  a  man  no  longer  of  this  world. 

At  length  his  essays  and  letters  were  published ;  and  he  had 
ffloomy  forebodings  concerning  the  pubKcation,  which  were  aci 
fulfilled.  His  mind  ripened  with  wondrous  rapidity  after  hia 
more  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  began.  He 
fervently  desired  to  be  more  actively  engaged  in  mat  wiKtk^ 
and  being  guided  by  Mr.  Groves'  advice  and  assistanoo^  he 
became  an  inmate  of  tne  Church  Missionajy  Society  at  Isli]i^pto% 
and  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  society's  printer  ill 
July,  1825.  His  letters,  while  in  this  institution,  are  peouliailj 
interesting,  but  alas !  he  soon  begins  to  complaui  of  the  HtUe 
time  afforded  him  for  reading  and  writing.   These  employmeDti 
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and  he  was  nearly  dumb,  and  could  not  hear  at  all,  so  that  it  is 
but  natural,  that  until  his  heart  was  read  in  his  writings,  Mr. 
Burnard's  dog  appeared  to  have  formed  a  more  sincere  and  dis- 
interested attachment  to  him  than  any  rational  creature.  His 
pen  soon  obtained  him  friends  that  loved  him  for  his  soul's  sake, 
and  for  whom  he  could  have  died.  Being  aware  of  his  very 
imperfect  utterance,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  speaking,  but  he 
was  cured  of  this  injurious  habit  in  a  very  Christian  and  philo- 
sophical manner  by  Dr.  Korck,  a  German  physician,  who  had 
taken  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  by  Mr.  Jadownicky, 
a  Polish  Jew,  both  of  whom  were  going  with  him  to  Malta. 
These  well-informed  and  kind-hearted  men  soon  perceived  how 
matters  stood  with  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  not  to  understand  him  otherwise  than 
orally  throughout  the  voyage.  In  this  they  persevered  to  a 
marvel,  and  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  voyage  he  made  such 
progress  in  the  use  of  his  tongue,  as  almost  to  overcome  his 
habit  of  clutching  pen  or  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  his  present  friends ;  and  at  length,  by 
diligent  practice,  his  voice  and  articulation  were  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  coidd  be  readily  understood,  even  by  a  foreigner. 
Nevertheless  he  confined  himself  too  much  to  short  sentences 
and  to  dry,  hard  words,  which,  of  course,  were  rather  repulsive, 
except  to  those  who  knew  his  heart.  GFreat  was  the  joy  of  his 
little  child,  who,  on  first  hearing  him  say  "  Dear^*  ran  to  his 
mother  with  the  glad  news — an  incident  only  less  touching  than 
Kitto's  complaint,  that  he  never  heard  that  child's  voice.  How 
much  more  important  are  the  gentle,  endearing  words  of  our 
language,  that  bind  hearts  together,  than  those  which  belong  to 
logic  and  science !  Oh,  that  our  logic,  science,  and  affections 
were  more  imited  and  permeated  with  the  endearing  terms  of 
Divine  love ! 

His  plan  of  study  will  enable  us  to  see  the  means  of  his 
mental  progress.  He  divided  his  week  thus:  Seven  parts 
open  or  optional;  six  for  writing  to  his  friends;  twelve  for 
reading;  nine  for  grammar;  two  for  extracting,  and  one  for 
church.  He  enjoved  sermons  and  lectures  by  sympathy ;  he 
could  feel  their  enects  as  visible  in  those  who  heard.-  He  at 
length  addicted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  those  books  that 
required  to  be  well  digested,  and  he  gave  a  thorough  heart  to 
the  studv  of  the  Bible  as  "  the  only  book  of  soimd  principles 
and  perfect  science  ever  written." 

ASier  some  correspondence  with  his  Plymouth  Mends  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  selections  from  his  essayii,  and  after  a 
still  more  remarkable  correspondence  on  Christian  duty  with 
Mr.    Flindell,    then    editor    and    proprietor    of   the    tTestem 
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there  he  worked  with  all  his  heart  to  perfect  himself  in  shoe* 
making,  that  he  might  go  forth  and  support  himself  manfally. 
But  other  work  was  waiting  for  him.  In  1823,  George  Harvey, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  and  Mr.  Nettleton,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Plymouth  Journal^  stirred  their  fiiendB  in  his  behalf ;  some 
of  his  essays  were  published,  their  good  promise  appreciated,  a 
small  siun  raised  for  his  aid,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  public 
library  to  read  at  his  will.  The  committee-room  of  this  institu- 
tion he  calls  his  second  studij.  Strangely  enough  his  reading 
was  here  almost  confined  to  metaphysics,  and  yet  it  was  very 
natural  for  a  mind  so  constructed  to  look  into  its  own  nature  as 
far  as  possible.  He  was  speedily  convinced,  however,  that  anch 
studies  are  more  laborious  than  profitable.  Yet,  doubtless,  the 
effort  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  modes  of  mind  was  a 
useful  exercise  of  his  faculties,  as  he  states  that  '^Like  the 
alchemists  in  their  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  I  thus  obtained  some  useful  knowledge,  and  drew 
some  useful  conclusions."  Every  enlarged  mind  does  inquire, 
some  way  or  other,  into  the  conditions  and  modus  operandi  of  its  ■ 
own  existence,  and  whether  conscious  of  metaphysics  or  not» 
every  rational  being  is  metaphysical,  or  he  would  never  reach 
above  sensation  and  get  a  faith  in  the  Cause  of  causes.  But  to 
gain  the  proper  good  of  metaphvsical  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  laws  of  the  mind  m  connexion  with  those  of  the 
body.  Both  are  God's  laws,  and  we  ought  to  study  them  and 
obey  them.  For  lack  of  such  knowledge  multitudes  are  destroyed. 
Kitto  would  have  enjoyed  his  metaphysics,  and  realized  Uieir 
practical  value,  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  living 
mechanism  and  nerve-powers  of  his  own  body.  That  education 
is  merely  memorial,  amusing,  speculative,  dogmatic,  and  dan- 
gerous tliat  docs  not  make  us  better  acquainted  with  our  com- 
pound and  common  nature.  Our  charity  and  our  adoration  are 
strengthened  by  intimacy  with  the  most  wondrous  of  the  divine 
works  ;  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  mind  and  body 
in  relation  to  each  other,  we  learn  more  justly  to  estimate  the 
largeness  of  our  existence  in  its  capacity  for  suffering  and 
enjoying  for  ever  ;  and  by  contemplating  soid  and  body  as 
derived  from  one  source,  and  related  from  first  to  last  to  one 
man  and  one  God,  we  obtain  a  fuller  idea  of  the  providence  and 
grace  that  constituted  paradise  and  heaven  as  p/fices  where  the 
I)ivinity  walks  with  man  in  the  person  of  Immanuel,  with  a 
human  soul  and  a  human  bodv,  one  with  God. 

Kitto  had  a  loving  heart.  Numberless  and  unremitted  were 
his  endeavours  to  attach  children  to  him;  but  he  bemoans  the 
transient  nature  of  their  attachments.  He  seemed  to  forget 
that  soids  get  attached  to  each  other  chiefly  through  speech. 
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and  he  was  nearly  dumb,  and  could  not  hear  at  all,  so  that  it  is 
but  natural,  that  until  his  heart  was  read  in  his  writings,  Mr. 
Burnard's  dog  appeared  to  have  formed  a  more  sincere  and  dis- 
interested attachment  to  him  than  any  rational  creature.  His 
pen  soon  obtained  him  friends  that  loved  him  for  his  soul's  sake, 
and  for  whom  he  could  have  died.  Being  aware  of  his  very 
imperfect  utterance,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  speaking,  but  he 
was  cured  of  this  injurious  habit  in  a  very  Christian  and  philo- 
sophical manner  by  Dr.  Korck,  a  German  physician,  who  had 
taken  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  by  Mr.  Jadownicky, 
a  Polish  Jew,  both  of  whom  were  going  with  him  to  Malta. 
These  weU-informed  and  kind-hearted  men  soon  perceived  how 
matters  stood  with  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  not  to  understand  him  otherwise  than 
orally  throughout  the  voyage.  In  this  they  persevered  to  m 
marvel,  and  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  voyage  he  made  such 
progress  in  the  use  of  his  tongue,  as  almost  to  overcome  his 
habit  of  clutching  pen  or  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating his  thoughts  to  his  present  friends;  and  at  length,  by 
diligent  practice,  his  voice  and  articulation  were  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  could  be  readily  understood,  even  by  a  foreigner. 
Nevertheless  he  confined  himself  too  much  to  short  sentences 
and  to  dry,  hard  words,  which,  of  course,  were  rather  repulsive, 
except  to  those  who  knew  his  heart.  Great  was  the  joy  of  his 
little  child,  who,  on  first  hearing  him  say  "  Dear"  ran  to  his 
mother  with  the  glad  news — an  incident  only  less  touching  than 
Kitto's  complaint,  that  he  never  heard  that  child's  voice.  How 
much  more  important  are  the  gentle,  endearing  words  of  our 
language,  that  bind  hearts  together,  than  those  which  belong  to 
logic  and  science !  Oh,  that  our  logic,  science,  and  affections 
were  more  united  and  permeated  with  the  endearing  terms  of 
Divine  love ! 

His  plan  of  study  will  enable  us  to  see  the  means  of  his 
mental  progress.  He  divided  his  week  thus:  Seven  parts 
open  or  optional;  six  for  writing  to  his  friends;  twelve  for 
reading ;  nine  for  grammar ;  two  for  extracting,  and  one  for 
church.  He  enjoyed  sermons  and  lectures  by  sympathy;  he 
could  feel  their  effects  as  visible  in  those  who  heard.-  He  at 
length  addicted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  those  books  that 
required  to  be  well  digested,  and  he  gave  a  thorough  heart  to 
the  studv  of  the  Bible  as  "  the  only  book  of  sound  principles 
and  perfect  science  ever  written." 

After  some  correspondence  with  his  Plymouth  Mends  on  the 
propriety  of  publishing  selections  from  his  essays,  and  after  a 
still  more  remarkable  correspondence  on  Christian  duty  with 
Mr.    FHndell,   then    editor    and    proprietor    of   the    Western 
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Luminary y  his  mind  was  turned  to  tlie  consideratioin  (tf  bis 
fitness  for  ministerial  labour.  On  this  subject  he  writes: 
"  Were  it  possible,  O  my  God !  that  I  could  become  a  minister 
of  Thy  word  ;  that  I  could  be  permitted  to  point  out  to  errinff 
sinners  the  paths  of  peace  and  salyation,  what  more  oould  X 
desire  of  Thee  P  If  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salyation  of  soals,  if 
an  unshaken  belief  in  the  faith  promulgated  by  Jesus  Christ,  if 
a  fervent  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  if  a  deep  sense  of 
the  natural  depravity  of  human  nature,  are  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  then  I  am  qualified."  This  he  wrote  in  March,  1824. 
It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to 
have  been  truly  converted  until  five  years  after  this,  the  tamer 
sins  of  his  mind  not  being  thoroughly  felt  by  him,  as  he  owns 
to  his  mother  in  a  letter  from  Bagdad,  in  which  he  says,  "  I 
doubt  if  my  heart  were  ever  truly  converted  to  God,  till  after  I 
was  last  at  Plymouth,"  that  is  in  1829.  But  to  preach  by  word 
of  mouth  was  not  to  be  his  vocation  so  much  as  to  preach  with 
his  pen,  as  he  has  done  so  widely  and  well  in  his  Scripture 
illustrations.  God  provided  him  the  help  he  now  nesded  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Groves,  of  Exeter,  a  liberal  Christian  gentleman, 
who,  having  read  one  of  his  letters,  offered  to  receive  him  not 
only  as  a  gratuitous  pupil,  but  to  give  him  £15  for  the  first, 
and  £20  for  the  second  year.  Kitto  accepts  the  generous  offer, 
but  adds,  '^  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  you  do  not  know  me  suffi- 
ciently; I,  imfortimatelv,  do  not  possess  that  conciliating 
appearance,  those  engaging  manners,  and  social  dispositions, 
which  invariably  recommend  to  esteem,  to  attention,  and  to 
love."  However,  he  joins  Mr.  Groves,  and  his  higher  life 
begins.  He  becomes  more  earnest  in  religion,  he  finds  im 
answer  to  his  long-continued  prayer,  the  day-spring  arises  ill 
his  heart,  he  feels  himself  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
through  him  seeks  and  obtains  the  strengthening  inflnanoe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  him  to  walk  right  on  in  the  path  of 
growing  light.  He  now  writes  to  his  friends  in  a  new  style ;  lie 
points  them  to  Christ,  like  a  man  no  longer  of  this  worloL 

At  length  his  essays  and  letters  were  published;  and  he  had 
gloomy  forebodings  concerning  the  publication,  which  were  not 
mlfilled.  His  mind  ripened  with  wondrous  rapidity  after  his 
more  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  began.  He 
fervently  desired  to  be  more  actively  engaged  in  that  wotl^ 
and  being  guided  by  Mr.  Groves'  advice  and  assistance^  he 
became  an  inmate  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Islington, 
and  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  tne  society's  printer  in 
July,  1825.  His  letters,  while  in  this  institution,  are  peooliarif 
interesting,  but  alas !  he  soon  begins  to  complain  of  the  litlb 
time  afibrded  him  for  reading  and  writing.   These  emplo3^niente 
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suited  his  nature  and  habits ;  and  how  could  he  do  otherwise 
than  deplore  the  necessity  of  his  being  at  the  printing-o£Bice, 
often  with  nothing  to  do,  when  his  heart  was  in  his  study  P  He 
sometimes  was  tempted  to  leave  the  o£Bice  for  his  books,  and 
soon  received  a  sharp  reminder  from  the  committee,  which 
induced  him  abruptly  and  unwisely  to  dissolve  his  connexion 
with  the  society.  He  explains  the  state  of  his  mind  to  his 
Plymouth  friends ;  and  after  his  removal  nobly  opens  his  heart 
to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Pearson,  the  principal  of  the  college.  His 
own  desires  he  yielded  to  the  wisdom  of  better-informed  minds^ 
and  the  result  was  that  he  returned  to  printing  on  ftirther  pro- 
bation, with  the  understanding,  that  if  approved,  he  was  to 
proceed  to  Malta,  to  be  there  joined  by  his  lady  friend,  with  a 
view  to  their  marriage.  To  Malta  he  went  in  June,  1827,  but, 
alas !  his  lady-love  married  another  soon  after  his  departure. 
It  was  to  this  lady  he  addressed  those  impassioned  lines  quoted 
in  his  work  on  Deafness,  in  proof  that,  though  deaf,  he  could 
write  musically. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  gilded  by  thine  eye 
Griefs  melt  away,  and  fall  in  streams 
Of  hope  into  the  land  of  dreams. 
And  life's  inanities  pass  by 
Unheeded,  without  tear  or  sigh !" 

But  love  at  sight,  and  the  poetry  of  romance,  lead  to  dreams 
that  terminate  in  very  painful  realities.  "  Oh,  my  mother,'*  he 
writes  on  this  occasion.  "  Oh,  my  mother,  you  cannot  imagine 
what  this  has  made  me  suffer !  All  my  hopes  and  happiness  in 
this  life  were  at  once  destroyed  by  this  intelligence ;  I  hardly 
know  how  to  believe  it.  The  Lord  is  with  me,  however,  and 
puts  a  little  peace  into  my  heart,  else  I  could  not  live;  my 
nights  are  sleepless,  &c."  This  cup  of  bitterness  had  its  salutary 
and  strengthening  purpose  to  effect  in  his  soul,  and  though  it  at 
first  caused  him  to  desire  a  rapid  transit  to  his  heavenly  rest,  its 
ultimate  effect  was  to  wean  his  affections  from  the  evanescent  to 
fix  them  more  firmly  on  the  everlasting.  Two  months  after  he 
wrote  those  piercing  words  to  his  mother,  he  thus  expresses 
himself  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Marsh :  "  I  have  felt  quite 
weary  of  all  things,  even  of  myself;  and  you  know,  dear,  dear 
self,  is  generally  the  last  thing  people  are  weary  of.  Our  good 
Master  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  tremble  to  conjecture  what 
would  have  become  of  me,  but  for  those  strenj^thenings  which 
His  ready  hand  has  afforded  me.  It  is  for  afflictions  to  show 
the  real  value  of  our  privileges.  It  is  for  sorrow  and  trouble  to 
brighten  them  up,  to  bring  them  forth  in  all  their  powers.  So 
it  has  been  with  me  at  least." 

2  I  2 
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Though  he  afterwards  still  said — 

"  No  more,  no  more,  oh,  never  more  on  me, 
The  freshness  of  the  heart  shall  fall  like  dew," 


I 


et  a  higher  and  more  blessed  refreshing  fell  henceforth  upon 
is  soul,  and  that  too  in  due  time,  in  fellowship  with  a  partner 
worthy  of  his  love.  This  terrible  trial  of  his  heart  interfered 
with  his  duties  at  Malta,  andfor  a  time  quite  disqualified  him 
from  attending  to  them.  These  duties  were,  however,  of  a 
nature  but  little  suited  to  his  mind.  He  had  justly  complained, 
while  at  Islington,  of  labour  that  only  reminded  him  of  the 
period  when  he  slept  in  the  workhouse,  of  which  he  says,  "I  am 
quite  unable  to  conceive  of  anything  more  dark,  and  wretched, 
and  liorrible."  He  aimed  at  a  regular  course  of  study,  and 
wished  to  confine  himself  to  theology,  "  particularly  that  part 
which  illustrates  and  explains  the  Scriptures."  He  says, 
"Nothing  merely  secular  can  ever  be  to  me  an  exdumve 
study."  His  friends  at  Malta,  knowing  this,  and  well  aware  of 
his  mental  qualifications  for  higher  work,  would  have  been  wise 
to  encourage  his  application  to  more  appropriate  employment 
than  that  of  setting  up  types  in  tongues  unknown  to  him.  But 
observe  his  temper  of  mind  iinder  this  constant  self-deniaL 
"  Before  God  I  bow  my  head  in  the  very  dust."  "  I  trust  he 
will  make  good  to  me  all  these  evils ;  and  that  they  may  be 
made  instrumental  in  drawing  me  still  nearer  to  our  crucified 
Lord."  His  question  had  been,  "  What  does  Christ  say  P"  and 
the  answer  of  the  Lord's  providence  was  plain — ^he  was  being 
^g^jg'^r  those  works  which  he  desired,  and  which  he  after* 

relinquish  dl^fi^Sf^P^'"^^:.  ^*  ^fi^\^^  ^'^  Tl'^.^ 
monf^   -.    J-        ,^jr'>"ur8mt8,  and  his  chosen  mental  re&esh- 

S  ;.?>,  /^"4'^y'°»  "'^  for  Ws  duties  as  a  printer.    He 

Z^h^^^An  T^  """^  ^^^i"  '-It  80  to  do  was  not  compatible 

niX  '^'Ifiauy  labour,  except  by  he  sacrifice  of  the  hours  of 

infornn«f;w  '^''^1"?^  deemed  his  aifltion  to  study  at  any  time 

SrhZ  f!I'  ""'^^  ^'l  engagements  a.  a  printerf    Kitto  wa« 

JaualTJf^  '°T°  "^^^^  ''^  8»W  that 'If  I  had  amployed  an 

mv  Dir^?''''  ^^  "^^  "^°°^'^?  foiling  on  ^e  sofa  and^siokiiig 

TlSn^JT  ^^  ^'^"^'^  ^a^«  bom  wch"    ^Vhether  it^ 

KSrSrW.  !f^'^u*'^"°*'  ^^^  difference  'M  ^  a  separation. 

^^J^Tm^:,%^^,''^^^^^  back  »  England  which 

but  events  <Sd       ^'^'  ^^29.    ILs  friends  d^  not  justify  bun, 
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its  power  to  retard  those  changes  of  the  living  tissue  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  breathing  to  expedite;  in  short,  it  produces  a 
kind  of  reinora  of  life,  a  tardiness  of  vital  action,  by  diminishing 
the  influence  of  the  oxygen  on  the  flesh  and  nerve-matter,  so 
that,  while  it  exeitos  the  brain,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  give  out 
force  to  overcome  this  delay,  it  yet  relaxes  the  muscular  system, 
and  thus  predisposes  to  bodily  repose,  while  it  favours  the 
voluntary  act  of  thinking.  Like  every  agent  that  retards  the 
removal  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  it  induces  a  kind  of  dreami- 
ness, and,  acting  directly  on  the  spinal  system  of  nerves,  while 
it  tranquillizes  emotion,  it  lessens  alike  the  desires  and  the 
demands  of  the  animal  economy.  Of  course,  it  is  enjoyable 
only  from  an  unnatural  appetite,  and  must,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  be  injurious,  since  it  substitutes  a  morbid  condition  of 
blood  and  nerve  for  the  wholesome  influences  which  God  has 
placed  within  and  around  us.  The  very  soothing  which  enabled 
Newton,  Parr,  and  Robert  Hall,  to  labour  leisurely  on  in  their 
mental  greatness,  produces  indolence,  indifierence,  and  it  may 
be  cruel  heartlessness  in  inferior  minds — ^in  fact,  it  becloudB  the 
conscience  and  produces  an  evil  calm  as  long  as  they  can  be 
thus  indulged;  but  restlessness  and  irritability  when,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  habit,  the  means  of  enjoying  it  are  lost.  Hence  it 
is,  at  the  best,  a  dangerous  placebo  to  the  student,  whose  mind 
is  in  health,  and  he  would  work  more  happily  with  the  free  use 
of  the  muscles  in  the  open  air  under  due  alternations  of  repose 
and  the  retirement  of  the  study.  The  man  who  digs  the  earth 
in  the  fresh  air  may  profit  by  an  occasional  pipe,  as  it  will  lessen 
his  demand  for  flesh-producing  food;  and  the  man,  who  like 
Kitto,  endures  some  mental  misery  or  bodily  deprivation,  with 
inherited  nervousness,  may  temperately  smoke  without  deserved 
remorse,  but  to  imitate  a  good  man  in  a  bad  practice,  without  a 
medical  reason,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  its  punishment  in  sick- 
liness of  brain,  and  whimsicality  of  every  fiinction. 

On  returning  to  PljTnouth,  Kitto  sought  aid  to  establish  him- 
self' in  a  stationer}'  shop  and  circulating  library  as  a  means  of 
support.  He  thus  aimed  at  combining  his  literary  taste  with 
business ;  but  the  means  demanded,  though  small,  were  not  to 
be  borrowed  by  so  poor  a  man.  Mr.  6roves,  however,  who 
seemed  to  see  more  of  Kitto's  excellence  than  his  other  friends, 
again  came  providentially  to  his  relief,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  superintendence  of  a  private  printing  press  at  Teignmouth, 
from  which  a  good  man  desired  to  bring  out  a  few  little  works 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  met  Mr.  Groves  in  London,  but 
instead  of  settling  down  at  the  press  in  Teignmouth  he  was 
dra^vn  most  unexpectedly  into  those  scenes  which  so  admirably 
fitted  him  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Volume.     He  did  not  quite 
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sympatliize  with  Mr.  Qroves  in  his  deviations  from  the  AnflUoeii 
cnurch,  but  he  fully  sympathized  with  him  in  the  zeal  and  fidtk 
with  which  he  projected  a  mission  on  his  own  plan  and  at  hiB 
own  expense,  and  when  Mr.  Groves  said  "  "Will  yon  oome P** 
Kitto,  to  his  surprise,  at  once  answered,  "  Yes."     ThisV*  yea^" 
under  Providence,  determined  the  future  complexion  of  liis  life. 
In  three  davs  he  was  ready  to  join  the  missionary  party,  oon* 
sisting  of  nme  persons,  he  being  engaged  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Gzovet' 
two  little  boys.     No  one  who  has  read  the  tales  of  the  Deaf 
Traveller,  published  in  the  ''  Penny  Magazine,"  need  be  told 
how  interesting  Kitto's  letters  must  have  been  in  describing  his 
journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Bagdad,  and  his  residence  in  the 
latter  city.     Our  readers   will,  we  hope,  enjoy  as  we  hafe 
enjoyed  the  richness  of  his  letters   and  journal  durinff  this 
period.     It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  seems  to  be  deaf;  he  it 
always  alive  to  the  utterances  around  him,  and  his  very  fear  of 
death  is  associated  with  his  fear  of  losing  the  voices  of^^thoae  he 
loved.     "  Is  it  not  terrible,"  he  writes,  "  to  hear  no  more  tlie 
voices  of  those  who  have  been  our  music  P"     He  felt  ^*  the  mufliD 
breathing  from  the  face,"  and  lived  in  contact  with  their  yisiUe 
discourse.  He  used  his  eyes  with  a  most  discriminating  aomtiii^t 
he  took  in  every  minutia;  he  saw  all  objects  about  him  in  theur 
exact  relations  to  each  other,  and  his  mind  and  memory  became 
so  exact  with  regard  to  visual  things,  that  his  word-pictures  are 
truly  photograpnic.     One  almost  regrets  that  his  PlynuHitih 
friends  did  not  urge  him  to  seek  his  living  by  painting,  for  his 
wonderful  faculty  of  eye  would  doubtless  haVe  enabled  him  to 
take  a  high  place  amongst  the  celebrated  painters  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth.   l3ut  a  higher  calling  was  his.     How  beautifully  ma 
Chi-istian  character  beams  out  imder  the  terrible  viflitationB  of 
plasue,  inimdation,  siege,  and  famine  at  Bagdad     One's  heart 
swdls  with  gratulation  to  see  how  Groves  and  Kitto  learned  to 
love  one  another  imder  the  severe  trials  in  which  they  became 
more  and  more  intimate  with  each  other's  spirits,  and  recognised 
in  each  other  more  and  more  resemblance  to  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.     It  is  at  Bagdad  that  Kitto's  admirable 
qualities  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  a  tutor  of  youth,  a  million- 
ar^,  and  a  friend,  are  brought  to  light.     The  simple  state  of  hia 
mmd  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  his  words  to  his  mother :— - 

"  When  I  put  myself  in  dear  Mr.  Groves'  present  case,  and  tinnk 
what  I  should  feel  in  his  situation,  supposing  that  he  has  tibe  plaffoe 
himself,  and  knowing;  that  his  beloved  wife  has ;  apprehending,  iSio^ 
that  he  shall  leave  three  little  orphaois  in  a  strange  city,  under  tlie 
care  of  a  deaf  man, — ^when  I  think  of  this,  I  am  afiraid  I  coidd  not 
bear  it  as  he  does.  For  myself  I  only  say, '  Do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt, 
only  make  my  will  Thine.'    I  have  no  ground  of  conaolatioii  in  tlie 
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prospect  of  death,  bat  in  the  free  mercy  of  Christ.  Mj  dearest 
mother,  eariiestly  seek  ftfter  the  Balvation  of  Ood.  Above  all  do  not 
neplect  the  Bible  and  privat*  prayer.  Qod bless  yox;.  mj  dear  father, 
and  put  your  h«art,  or  keep  it,  if^  it  be  there,  in  the  true  way,  which 
your  head  knows  so  well.  Dear  Betsey,  dear  Wary  Ann,  dear 
William,  I  lovo  you  all  very  tenderly !  I  hope  yim  may  all  walk 
with  Christ,  and  joio  your  elder  brother  in  that  house  Tiot  miide  with 
hands.  Take  care  of  our  parents.  Tell  little  Jack  lliclierthrift  that 
his  uncle  John  prays  the  Great  King  in  heaven  to  bk-ss  him  ;'  and 
that  uncle  John  wants  him  to  learn  the  way  to  come  and  gather 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  Paradise."  Pp.  420,  421. 

Mrs.  Groves  died,  but  Mr.  Grovea  recovered  to  Kltto'a  great 
joy.  He  was  ansious  to  fulfil  hia  duty  ae  a  missionary,  but  the 
deaf  tutor  knew  the  tutor's  duties  and  did  them,  in  a  way  of 
bis  own,  indeed,  but  which  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  bis 
employer.  Ho  taught  his  boys  Hebrew,  scripture,  theology, 
history,  geography,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  composi- 
tion. He  prepared  himself  to  teach  tbem  Gredi,  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  many  other  things. 

While  thus  employed  he  collected  iiiateriiils  f(ir  a  niiBsionary 


K)graphy  of  the  country  between  tliu  Meditt'iTtinean  and  the 
tndufi.  Thus  by  labours  most  suitable  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, Kitto  was  becoming  qualified'for  the  production  of  those 
works  which  the  church  in  general  ^-o  inucli  needed  when  be 
was  brought  into  the  public  held. 

There  are  'no  other  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture  which  bo 
practically  and  so  charmingly  combine  the  experimental,  tbe 
devout,  tne  learned,  and  the  life-like,  as  those  of  Dr.  Kitto. 
They  are  calculated  to  raise  the  general  mind  of  the  Christian 
public  to  a  higher  standard  of  thought  and  action,  by  present- 
ing to  that  mind  more  of  those  divine  excellences  by  which  the 
doctrines,  and  the  inward  and  outward  evidences  of  Christianity, 
are  commended  to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  mankiiid. 
From  youth,  Kitto  had  an  eye  to  those  labours  by  which  he  was 
at  last  so  well  known,  but  he  did  not  see  bis  way  to  tbeir 
acconipliHhment  even  while  walking  in  it ;  yet  the  unerring 
Guide  was  leading  him  uU  the  while  precisely  in  the  right  path 
to  the  desired  end.  And  thus,  while  full  of  missionary  zeal  and 
amongst  missionaries,  he  did  not  find  his  proper  sphere  of 
labour  ;  and  while  learning  to  teach  youth,  and  treasuring  up 
facts  for  the  instruction  of  growing  minds,  his  thoughts  were 
yet  reaching  beyond  those  immediately  about  him.  fie  was  to 
be  a  national  teacher.  So  when  he  was  matured  for  the  purpose 
by  lonely  thought,  by  wide  observation,  and  by  deep  personal 
experience  of  Christ  s  life  and  love,  his  occupation  at  Bagdad 
begun  to  appear  too  small  for  him.     His  friends  also  began  at 
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length  to  say  '^  Kitto,  you  are  sure  to  succeed  as  a  literary  man*— 
in  the  management  of  some  periodical,  for  instance."  ''Iiondon« 
dear  London,  that  is  the  place  for  a  man  of  my  mood  to  live  in/' 
thought  he.  So,  in  the  best  understanding  with  his  friends^  he 
returns  from  Bagdad  for  London.  His  motives  are  set  forth  at 
large  in  his  interesting  letters  to  his  friends  and  in  his  joumaL 
But  he  naturally  opens  his  heart  most  thoroughly  to  a  lady,  and 
he  closes  a  letter  to  Miss  Paget,  of  Exeter,  in  this  maimer. 
"  My  return  does  not  imply  that  I  have  turned  back  from  the 
class  of  feelings  which  led  me  into  missionary  connexionSy  or 
that  I  have  relinquished  any  principle  my  heart  ever  held.  I 
shall  ever  coimt  the  day  happy  in  which  I  came  to  Bagdad.  I 
have  no  desire  to  magnify  my  attainments,  my  feebngs,  my 
character,  my  motives ;  and  if  any  think  badly  of  my  return, 
let  it  be  so.  If  I  have  gained  anything  more  of  the  true  richfis 
than  I  brought  out,  may  the  praise  be  to  the  Great  Giver,  who 
has  forced  upon  my  heart,  in  hard  and  bitter  ways,  trathfl,- 
lessons,  gifts,  which  but  from  its  hardness,  might  have  been  sent 
gently  down  upon  it,  like  dew  upon  the  mown  grass.  The  man 
does  not  live,  who  thinks,  or  can  think,  so  low  of  me  as  I  think 
myself  low  in  all  high  things." 

His  journal  during  his  travels  home  from  Bagdad  presents 
some  points  of  much  mterest,  and  exhibits  his  character  in  a  neur 
aspect  as  an  observer  of  the  influence  of  woman.  Thus  he  marks 
the  indoors  superiority  of  the  French  consulate  at  Trebizond  over 
that  of  the  English,  the  latter  decidedly  indicating  the  abaenoe 
of  woman  by  the  absence  of  grace  and  ornamentation.  ^^  The 
English  mantel-piece,"  says  he,  ''  has  nothing  upon  it  or  over 
it,  a  thing  that  never  happens  where  there  is  womankind ;  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  than  the  glory  woman- 
kind can  throw  about  it."  Then,  after  describing  at  full,  just 
as  Crabbe  might  have  done,  the  signs  of  feminine  taste  in  the 
French  consulate,  he  exclaims  :  ^*  Verily  it  would  be  a  Uesaed 
case  to  be  a  bachelor,  with  the  house  of  a  married  man ! — above 
all  these  (house  ornaments),  were  the  happy  and  happy-making 
faces  of  womankind."  He  then  excuses  himself  for  tninking  <u 
women  and  their  powers  of  brightening  a  home,  and  adds,  **  If 
I  studied  them  more  than  beflts  me,  it  must  be  my  excuse,  that 
I  had  been  so  long  without  seeing  any  yoimg  huiies."     These 

f)assagcs  are  suj£cient  proof  that  his  disappomted  and  chilled 
leart  was  opening  anew  to  the  sunnier  influences  of  humanity, 
and  waiming  up  again  under  the  hopeful  geniality  of  those  tear 
smiles  without  which  man  withers  into  a  (fry  recluse. 

He  saw  Constantinople  \^ith  raptures,  and  he  says,  "  He  who 
has  not  seen  Stamboul  may  be  said  to  want  a  sense — a  feeling  of 
the  beautiful  which  no  ouier  object  can  convey."    But  he 
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after  again  betrays  his  consciousness  of  a  finer  sense  within  him 
that  wanted  its  object,  for  when  he  bids  adieu  to  the  missionaries 
there,  he  observes  that  he  particularly  envies  Dwight, — "  Mar- 
ried, having  children — his  blest  Madonna-like  wife — with  heaven 
here  and  heaven  hereafter.'*  Goodall,  another  missionary,  de- 
sired him  to  give  his  love  to  all  JEngland,  which  he  says  he 
does  with  his,  especially  to  ail.  His  heart  turns  more  lovingly 
to  dear  England  as  he  aj^roaches  her  white  clifis,  where  he 
seems  to  behold  beauty  not  to  be  foimd  on,  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Dardanelles^  for  he  associates  his  ideas  of  England 
with  all  that  is  sweet  and  sacred  in  her  blessed  homes.  Thus^ 
while  detained  in  quarantine,  he  winds  up  his  wise  saws  on  the 
past  and  the  present,  by  saying,  "  Give  me  a  little  house,  a  little 
wife,  a  little  child,  and  a  little  money  in  England,  and  I  will 
seek  no  more  and  wander  no  more.*'  And  no  more  he  sought, 
no  more  he  wandered  until  after  more  than  twenty  years'  toil,  he 
finally  sought  health  and  repose  abroad,  but  found  both  to  per- 
fection in  that  home  where  sin  and  sighing  may  not  enter. 

While  at  quarantine  in  sight  of  hm  native  land,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
Kitto's  fellow-passenger  died.  Kitto's  endearours  to  console  the 
lady  to  whom  Mr.  Shepherd  was  engaged,  led  him  rather  often 
into  her  society.  The  result  was  very  natural.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  McNeill,  he  describes  the  person  whom  he  fedn  would 
comfort  as  **  very  interesting,  with  much  information  and  more 
understanding.  Of  course  she  will  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn 
for  ever.  So  she  thinks — not  I.  No  intense  feelings  can  be 
lasting,  nor  any  resolutions,  permanent,  which  are  formed  under 
their  influence.  I  had  finnly  made  up  my  mind  to  die  an  old 
bachelor  ;  but  now,  if  I  can  find  any  one  who  will  have  me,  I 
know  nothing  farther  from  my  intention."  With  this  feeling 
uppermost,  he,  of  course  became  intensely  anxious  to  secure  some 
temporal  piovision ;  and,  after  many  plans-  that  died  as  they 
were  formed,  he  at  length  gets  introduced  to  a  certain  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  "Society  for  the  Diflusion  of  Usefiil 
Knowledge/'  He  is  found  exactly  suited  to  their  service,  and 
under  the  kindly  encouragement  of  Mr.  Enight,  to  whom  the 
public  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  cheap  and  good  literature,  he 
settles  dowTi  into  full  and  sufficiently  remunerating  employment 
in  connexion  with  that  society.  He  enjoyed  his  hard  work,  for 
lie  was,  by  habit  and  ability,  quite  equal  to  the  large  demand 
upon  his  mind  and  hand.  Being  assiu^,  however,  of  a  living 
by  liis  labour,  he  took  a  partner  worthy  of  him,  one  who -con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  literary 
exertions,  and  without  whose  aid  Kitto  could  never  have  produced 
so  many  excellent  works  as  he  did.  This  partner  was  the  inter- 
esting lady  above  mentioned,  and  certamly  she  fulfilled  her 
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mission  like  a  Christian,  for  she  must  have  had  much  to  enduze 
in  a  man  whom  nature  and  habit  had  bereft  of  many  social  ame* 
nities,  and  who  could  not  accommodate  the  object  of  his  love  in 
a    manner  commensurate  with  his  affection.     How  couM  she 
bear  being  shut  up  with  a  man  who  could  not  hear  her  voice, 
and  whose  eyes  were  ever  on  books  and  papers?    She  nobly 
answers  the  question  herself :     "  I  asked  my  heavenly  Father, 
who  had  chosen  our  path,  to  teach  me  how  to  walk  in  it."    As 
a  wife  should  do  to  be  happy,  she  identified  herself  with  her 
husband's  pursuits,  she  became  interested  in  all  he  did,  and  she 
thus  associated  herself  in  his  mind  and  heart  with  all  his  useful- 
ness and  all  his  enjoyments.     She  made  a  large  sacrifice,  bat  it 
was  a  joyful  sacrifice.     She  informs  us  that  for  twenty-one  yean» 
she  did  not  spend  ten  hours  separate  from  him  in  visits.     All 
the  socialities  of  out-door  life  were  entirely  set  aside  in  devotioii 
to  the  labours  of  a  literary  life,  in  which  she  and  her  hnsbaiid 
were  perfectly  assimilated.     All  honour  to  such  a  woman !     The 
fame  and  reputation  are  not  hers,  it  is  true,  yet  her  reward  ii 
better  than  a  name.     But  what  would  Kitto's  fame  have  been  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is,  had  she  not  been  his  "  hodman^^  aB 
he  used  jocularly  to  call  her  ?     She  sought  and  gathered  up  the 
materials  necessary  for  his  work.     Under  his  direction,  she  fire- 
quented  all  the  great  libraries  of  London  for  such  matter  as  be 
wanted,  and  knew  where  to  find,  for  constructing  maffazinesy 
cyclopsedias,  books  of  travels  and  histories  of  every  kind.     Not 
that  ho  was  a  compiler,  he  treasured  knowledge,  and  brought  it 
forth  to  the  delight  and  benefit  of  other  minds,  in  new  forms, 
that  always  evinced  alike  his  good  feeling  and  his  wisdom.     He 
was  thus  employed  in   a  multitude  of  miscellaneous  writings 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  exercise  for  his  intellect. 

His  first  instalment  of  defined  duties,  to  be  undertaken  al 
£16  a  month,  under  Mr.  Knight,  will  present  a  pretty  good 
notion  of  his  industrial  habits  and  mental  powers.  He  was  to 
write  one  original  article  every  week  for  The  Penny  MagoMme; 
to  prepare  others  from  correspondents  or  fr*om  books,  to  read 
proofs,  to  register  suggestions,  to  answer  letters,  to  shape  con- 
tributions, and  to  return  useless  articles ;  for  The  Companion  to 
the  Newspaper,  he  was  to  prepare  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
Events,  and  to  analyse  Parliamentary  Papers ;  for  The  Prinking 
Machine,  he  was  to  prepare  a  Journal  of  Facts  in  Science,  Edu- 
cation, Statistics,  &c. ;  and  for  The  Companion  to  the  Abnanrndk^ 
to  prepare  the  Chronicle  of  the  Session,  the  Parliamentary  Ab- 
stracts, the  Register  of  Events,  and  other  incidental  matters. 
Who  shall  say  he  did  not  well  earn  the  £16  per  month,  which  be 
thought  so  ample  a  salary  ?  Here  was  work  enough,  and  it  was 
well  done ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  thing  is,  that  not  one  of  his 
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duties  failed  to  afford  him  pleasure,  for  he  did  them  all  easily, 
and  with  a  full  sense  of  the  delicacy  and  kindness  of  his  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Knight.  As  his  toil  grew,  so  grew  his  power  to 
toil,  and  he  published  biographies,  memoirs,  and  books  in  series 
on  foreign  lands  for  the  use  of  children,  but  which  educated 
men  might  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Then  came  forth 
the  **  Lost  Senses,*'  and  several  other  works  fit  for  "  the  libraries 
of  the  many."  **  I  am  delighted  at  all  this,"  writes  he  to  a 
firiend,  "  I  nave  been  singing  in  my  heart  all  day."  "  I  have 
never  till  now,  been  in  my  true  position,  and  I  am  far  more 
useful  than  I  ever  was  before.  I  cannot  be  happy  without  the 
consciousness  of  being  use/uV  And  as  if  rejoicing  to  immolate 
his  love  of  fame,  he  adds,  **  The  anonymous  character  of  aU  that 
is  published  by  the  society  also  saves  me  from  the  imputation  of 
inordinately  thirsting  after  a  name,  a  thing  to  which  I  am  become 
mighty  indifferent." 

The  name  of  John  Kitto  will,  however,  stand  associated  with 
the  highest  and  best  of  English  literati ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  anonymous  character  of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  learned 
labours,  those  works  which  the  public  possess  under  the  autho- 
rity of  his  name,  have  a  living  power  in  them,  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  his  reputation  for  learning  and  mental  power* 
Those  works  especiidly  illustrate  the  Living  Word,  and  that  in  a 
style  the  most  manly,  clear,  impretending,  and  convincing ; 
not  only  because  he  was  largely  acquainted  with  oriental 
customs,  and  the  land  and  languages  of  the  Bible,  but  also 
because  he  was  imbued,  so  to  say,  with  the  spirit  of  that  grand 
old  book,  and  manifested  that  spirit  in  a  practical,  demonstra- 
tive, and  felt  eloquence  concerning  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  that  wondrous  book,  as  those  of  God  his  Saviour. 

His  religion  was  not  merely  a  sentiment,  it  was  a  life,  and  a 
life's  work,  and  a  life's  delight.  It  was  a  glory  in  him  that 
shone  through  him.  Hence  his  writings  are  not  party-coloured 
nor  conventional,  neither  is  there  any  artificial  ornament  about 
them  :  tlie  grandeur  of  truth  is  in  them.  They  are  full  of  that 
beauty  that  needs  no  foreign  aid  from  ornament.  They  harmo- 
nize with  God's  word,  and  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  that 
Spirit  who  imparts  the  gifts  and  graces  of  faith  and  love  to  all 
his  true  ministers. 

Kitto's  employment  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision 
of  Useful  Knowledge  well  prepared  him  for  his  highest  and 
most  useful  works.  That  employment  cleared  his  mind  of 
inferior  matter,  or,  rather,  turned  it  up  and  laid  it  out,  so  as  to 
form  the  good  groimd  from  whence  sprung  up  an  abundant 
harvest  to  God's  glory,  and  for  the  growth  of  many  souls. 

Henceforward  he  was  engaged  in  those  biblical  labours  for 
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which  all  his  previous  labours  trained  him*  We  need  not 
enlarge  on  his  riper  works ;  they  are  probably  well  known  to 
our  readers.  The  "  Pictorial  Bible,'*  the  "  Cyclopaodia  of 
Biblical  Literature,"  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  the 
"Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  are  works  which  only  a  mature 
and  a  full  mind  could  have  devised,  and  which  no  man,  without 
a  very  powerful  and  God-sustained  intellect  and  industry,  oould 
have  carried  on  and  completed.  These  labours  were  necessarily 
extensive  and  prolonged,  but  his  spirit  seemed  to  grow  stronser 
as  they  proceeded.  A  higher  preparation  of  soul  proceeaed 
with  them :  he  was  ripening  for  heaven  by  his  exieencies,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  his  natural  energies  gave  force  to  his  prayera, 
for  his  faith  failed  not.  lie  knew  in  whom  he  believed,  and  ao, 
when  weak  he  was  strong,  the  power  of  Christ  resting  on  him. 
He  worked  on  in  his  Master's  service ;  and  the  activity  and  life 
of  his  soul,  taking  step  by  step,  in  the  strength  each  moment 
supplied,  prevented  his  discovering  any  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles before  him.  He  kept  his  eye  on  his  path,  and  followed  the 
growing  light  in  which  the  mountains  appeared  but  as  steps  to 
heaven. 

The  life  of  a  literary  man  is  usually  a  life  of  severe  struggle ; 
but  the  man,  who  like  Kitto,  divested  of  all  false  attractiveness^ 
aims  at  elevating  his  readers  into  a  purer  region  of  knowledge 
and  love,  has  toils  unimagined  by  men  who  traverse  the  smoom, 
broad  way  that  delights  the  multitude.  The  man  who,  like 
Kitto,  would  induce  others  manfully  to  pursue  the  heavenward 
course,  must  first  lead  the  way,  and,  like  Christian  the  Pilgrim, 
climb  the  hill  Difficulty  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  after  all, 
find  few  to  follow  him  until  he  has  been  up  and  down  numj 
times,  and,  so  to  say,  made  a  pleasant  path  for  others  by  bia 
own  painful  and  peculiar  labours.  Kitto's  works  are  all  well 
calculated  to  render  the  ascent  of  other  minds  to  the  higher 
grounds  of  truth  both  safe  and  easy.  Tliat  those  works  de- 
manded an  immense  outlay  of  mental  labour,  no  reader  of  them 
can  doubt.  And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  that  there  must 
be  something  essentially  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  our 
learned  institutions,  that  it  should  have  been  left  to  a  foreign 
university  to  discover  Kitto's  claim  to  the  title  of  learned,  and 
to  confer  it  on  him.  Any  of  our  universities  would  have  been 
honoured  by  his  name  standing  amongst  their  alumni.  His 
works,  each  in  its  sphere,  being  highly  appreciated  by  those 
sufficiently  informed  to  feel  their  value,  secured  a  large  amount 
of  public  approval,  and  they  are  all  so  far  veiy  successful ;  but 
alas !  the  remuneration  to  their  author  was  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  his  labour.  The  deaf  doctor  of  divinity  was  but 
ill  qualified  to  trade  with  his  talents  in  the  market  of  mammon. 
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It  18  true  that  the  joy  of  his  work  was  a  high  reward,  and  the 
anticipation   of  his   Master's   final   commendation  more   than 
money  could  purchase.     He  has  heard  the  sentence,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.*'     Yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  toils  so  abundant  and 
80  useful  were  not  better  met  by  those  supplies  without  which 
the  pressure  of  the  res  angustce  domi  is  apt  to  crush  the  heart 
and  brain.     It  is  right  gladsome  to  a  loyal  heart  to  know  that 
our  beloved  queen  and  her  consort  practically  estimated  Kitto's 
works,  and  forgot  not  to  minister  to  his  help  when  that  pressure 
had  overpowered  him ;   but  royal  bounty  ought  not  to  have 
been  needed,  since  the  public  were  so  much  indebted  to  him. 
He  lost  much  by  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature."   The  plan 
and  publication  of  this  work  were  peculiarly  bold,  and  none  but 
a  man  thoroughly  confident  that  ne  had  at  his  command  the 
highest  sources  of  biblical  and  Christian  intelligence  could  have 
possessed  courage  enough  to  adventure  on  such  a  work  on  his 
own  responsibility.     Firmly  believing,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  that  the  more  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  investigated 
the  more  fully  and  clearly  they  appear  what  they  are— the 
himianized  revelation  of  the  Divine  mind  in  respect  to  all  that 
is  essential  to  man's  historic  progress  and  eternal  salvation, 
Kitto  invited  the  learned  of  all  sections  of  the  church  to 
discuss  whatever  difficulties  they  discovered  or  imagined  in  the 
language  or  the  facts  of  the  sacred  record.     It  requires  ffreat 
erudition,  and  the  most  large-hearted  love  of  truth,  righfly  to 
estimate  the  vast  amoimt  of  interesting  and  elucidating  matter 
in  this  admirable  journal.     Were  the  work  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  number  of  preachers,  the  tone  of  their  ministrations  might 
possibly  be  improved,  and  that  style  of  dogmatism  be  diminished, 
which,  more  than  any  attachment  to  well-defined  principle,  is 
apt  to  nullify  pulpit  zeal, — ^to  hide  the  charity,  the  liberality 
of  our  Lord,  and  to  hinder  Christian  imion  and  co-operation,  by 
putting    private    interpretations    on    his    world-wide    words. 
Kitto's  other  writings  render  the  highest  learning  practical  and 
popular.     This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  his  *'  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations."     We  regard  them  as  calculated  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  the  family,  and  the  rather  because  there  is  no  obtrusion 
of  dogmatic  opinions  in  them.     There  is  no  school,  or  techiiical 
theology — no  parade  of  critical  philology — no  sectarian  bias  of 
doctrinal  teaching  in  them.      But  there  is  much  evangelical 
light,  much  practical  godliness,  and  an  abundance  of  real  illus- 
tration and  intelligence  concerning  the  word  of  truth  in  them. 
There  is  that  in  them,  we  conceive,  that  will  do  more  towards 
removing  obscurity  and  seeming  incongruity  from  the  Word  of 
God  than  almost  any  kind  of  commentary  extant.     These  illii8« 
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trations,  indeed,  do  not  read  like  those  devotional  exhortatioiifl 
or  pious  improvements  partaking  of  the  character  of  diminutiYe 
sermons  appended  to  Morning  and  Evening  Readings  in  the  lusnal 
manner  of  godly  ministers ;  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
we  deem  them  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  good  when  read  in  the 
family  in  connexion  with  lessons  from  the  Bihle.  The  incessant 
efforts  which  godly  parents  are  apt  to  make  to  force  npon  the 
attention  of  their  children  those  higher  principles  and  doctrinea 
which  advanced  Christians  enjoy,  are  the  very  means,  moat 
likely,  to  repel  those  children.  Not  hecause  the  doctrines  axe 
enigmas,  hut  hecause  they  helong  to  a  higher  and  a  maturer  li& 
If  our  children  be  of  a  susceptible  turn  of  mind,  or  very  oom- 
pliable,  or  very  desirous  of  approval,  by  insisting  on  their 
receiving  abstract  doctrines  beiore  they  are  convinoed  of 
we  run  great  risk  of  making  sweet  hypocrites  of  them.  It 
intelligence — actual  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
places,  histories,  and  persons  referred  to,  or  implied,  in  tha 
text — that  young  persons  need  to  interest  and  instmct  them. 
Such  intelligence  is  the  best  means  of  convincing  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  statements  and  the  doctrines  presented  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  for  want  of  this  kind  of  instruction  that  so  manj 
young  persons,  otherwise  well  educated,  and  brought  vp  in 
evangelical  families,  are  ready  to  give  heed  to  the  seducing 
spirits  of  Romanism,  Pantheism,  and  other  superstitions.  Thoas 
who  are  deprived  of  facts  are  possessed  by  fancies,  and  the 
religion  of  the  imagination  takes  the  place  of  that  of  truth, 
where  the  heart  and  the  mind,  the  reason  and  the  afiectioii% 
are  not  provided  for  by  the  fullest  information  concerning  tha 
circumstances  as  well  as  the  corollaries  of  revelation.  Do^ 
matism  constantly  asserted  to  untried  souls  drives  them  to  aedc 
either  for  the  authoritv  of  a  faith  without  reason,  sach  as 
that  of  Rome,  or  to  that  of  a  reason  without  faith,  like  that  of 
the  self- worshipper  whom  Emerson  would  extol,  (rod  manilaak 
as  an  object  of  faith  in  the  8a\nour  is  hidden  alike  from  both. 
Eitto's  ''  Daily  Bible  Illustrations"  are  just  such  as  are  needed, 
because  they  ftimish  good  reasons  for  believing,  for  thej 
elucidate  the  facts  on  which  faith  rests. 

The  copiousness  and  clearness  with  which  Kitto's  writinga 
administer  to  the  intellectual  satisfaction  of  the  inquiring  nuBa^ 
may  be  regarded  as  their  characteristic  claim  upon  attentioB. 
But  they  are  not  dry  and  hard  in  their  deamess ;  thej  are 
streams  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  they  are  no  leas  adiquled  to 
cheer  and  strengthen  the  heart  than  to  fortify  the  miiML  In 
fact,  Eitto's  affections  were  of  the  kindliest  order,  and  Ids 
svmpathies  stirred  and  animated  his  rexison  in  all  its  _ 
Aad  it  not  been  so,  could  he  have  devoted  his  life  ihoB 
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sively  to  the  higher  interests  of  humanity  and  of  truth  P  It 
was  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation  that  he  thus  toiled,  and 
delighted  in  his  toil ;  it  was  this  that  he  called  usefulness,  and 
it  was  to  this  that  he  sacrificed  all  that  the  worldling  calla  life. 
That  fame  was  a  very  secondary  object  with  him  is  evident  from 
the  style  of  his  letters ;  but  any  one  who  has  read  any  of  his 
anonymous  works,  such  as  he  wrote  for  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  will  see  that  his  heart  was  in  those  woiAb — and  his 
intellect  also — as  fully  as  in  any  on  which  his  fame  depended. 
That  beautiful  little  work  "  Thoughts  among  Flowers,"  is  a  fine 
instance  of  the  fulness  of  his  thought  and  feeling  irrespective  of 
public  reputation. 

He  lived  by  his  pen,  indeed,  but  had  he  exercised  the  same 
industry  and  talent  m  the  service  of  the  world  instead  of  the 
church  and  our  Lord,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  forced  to 
seek  pecuniary  aid  when  paralysis  caused  the  pen  to  drop  from 
his  fingers. 

He  waited  on  God,  who  renewed  his  strength  each  day  for 
each  day's  service.  He  was  conscious  that  his  Master's  eye  was 
upon  him,  and  he  was  sustained  to  work  on  in  the  feeling  that 
he  could  not  fail,  for  he  had  received  the  Lord's  assuring  word 
to  that  end,  and  he  believed  it,  and,  in  the  faith  of  it,  lived  on  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  his  confidence  in  the  Mthfulness  of 
Him  whom  he  served  was  sometimes  supplanted  by  a  confidence 
extending  beyond  the  promise ;  and  there  is  an  evidence  that  he 
carried  his  industry  in  his  vocation  beyond  the  demand  which 
his  Lord  laid  on  him.  In  short,  it  was  his  temptation  to  labour 
too  much,  because  he  laboured  for  bread  ;  and  he  broke  the  laws 
of  God  while  supposing  himself  only  duly  devoted  to  his  calling 
as  a  Christian.  Alas !  many  good  men,  very  spiritually  minded, 
are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  God's  natural  laws  every  day,  year 
after  year,  and  yet  do  not  discover  that  they  are  disobedient 
merely  because  they  are  not  immoral.  But  it  is  imnatural  to 
live  as  the  cherubs  on  the  tombs  are  represented — like  winged 
heads,  moved  only  in  thought  and  feeling.  The  muscles  of  a 
man  require  exercise  as  well  as  his  brain  ;  but  those  who  labour 
with  the  pen  are  peculiarly  prone  to  forget  what  is  due  to  their 
limbs  and  the  inner  economy  on  which  they  live.  If  a  man 
voluntarily  acts  as  if  he  thought  he  miffht  sit  in  a  chair  frt>m 
dawn  to  day's  decline  with  impimity,  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
proper  study  of  man — ^his  own  nature.  And,  whatever  his 
motive,  to  ignore  the  requirements  of  his  bodily  life  by  denying 
himself  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  to  be  in  willing  Don- 
dage  to  a  bad  habit.  Kitto  suffered  from  this  habit,  and  it  is 
pitiable  to  see  how  much  he  suffered*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  prematurely  cut  off  by  the  abuse  of  his  own  mental 
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powers.  He  died  of  aver-teork  of  brain.  But  it  is  evident  tbift 
DC  might  haTO  done  all  his  work,  had  he  allowed  himself  dse 
intervals  of  active  exertion,  such  as  walking.  Befreshment  and 
rest  are  essential  to  happy  labour ;  and  it  is  economy  of  bram 
in  the  stndent  to  ventilate  his  blood  and  divert  his  nenre-powen 
by  bodily  exercise- 
It  is  astonishing,  however,  to  observe  what  an  amoant  of 
mismanagement  may  be  accommodated  by  the  inherent  powers  of 
the  constitution,  so  that  life  and  thought  may  go  on  enjoyahiy 
together.  But  this  can  continue  only  so  long  as  the  sysUan  of 
mind  and  body  is  preserved  from  any  violent  jar ;  for  a  mental 
shock  or  a  sudden  bodily  exposure  will,  under  sach  circnni- 
stances,  produce  an  impression  which  in  a  more  natural  condi- 
tion of  a  man's  powers  would  soon  pass  off  withoat  iniw«lif<if 
Thus  a  weight,  which  the  machine  can  just  bear,  may  seem  to 
bo  borne  well  while  it  works  smoothly;  but  the  instant  any 
impediment  to  its  steady  movement  occurs,  the  weight  it  carries 
hurries  it  to  destruction.  Thus  Kitto's  system,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  was  prepared  to  suffer  the  more  when  any  shook  came 
to  interfere  with  the  mere  monotony  and  momentum  of  his 
daily  labour.  That  shock  first  came  in  the  form  of  pecnniarf 
embarrassment  in  1845,  and  he  endured  five  years  of  gieaft 
mental  and  bodily  suffering.  The  smoothness  of  his  coarse  was 
harshly  interrupted ;  the  labour  that  had  been  his  pleasure  now 
brought  him  pain.  But  still  his  heart  was  in  his  work ;  and  his 
industry,  being  founded  on  his  faith,  carried  him  through,  and 
Ood  provided  him  friends  in  his  need.  His  work  was  hard,  and 
the  harder,  because  it  seemed  necessary. 

In  1849  his  working  day  extended  from  four  a.m.  to  nine  p.m. 
with  little  interruption.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  besan  to 
complain  of  difficidty  in  carrving  out  his  carefiil  thoomt  and 
laborious  research?  He  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  his  em- 
foyers,  but  his  '*  excellent  constitution  was  remedilessly  spoiled." 
He  endured  frequent  and  intense  headaches  and  neuralgie 
attacks.  The  doctors  ordered  walking — ^walking  in  all  weathers^ 
six  miles  a-day.  "  Think  of  that,  says  he,  "  for  a  man  who 
has  almost  lost  the  power  of  putting  one  leg  before  another  !** 
Surely  it  could  not  bo  deemed  obedience  to  any  duty  imposed 
by  tlie  God  of  providence  and  grace,  thus  to  labour  with  the 
mind  to  the  destruction  of  bodily  power.  And  that  was  a  cmal 
exaction,  that  after  such  services  to  the  public  made  it  neoessaiy^ 
for  such  a  man  to  labour  on  from  day  to  day  through  all  tlM 
daily  hours  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  means  to  meet  the 
daily  demands  of  his  family.  He  could  not  recover  while  thna 
bound  by  his  necessities.  He  struggled  on,  indeed ;  he  "  took 
some  spells  of  some  hours'  work,  without  bringing  on  any 
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strong  paina."  {P.  626.)  But  the  loss  of  time  was  a  serious 
matter,  uiid  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  partial  <.'i>jiipc'[isatioii ;  he 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  get  through  his  vroik  with  renewed 
bnsknosa  and  spirit.  He  tried  the  electric  ehitin  because,  in 
ignorance,  he  thought  it  must  be  good  for  a  nei"voits  complaint, 
Iho  disonler  of  his  nerves  was  that  of  wea^illes8.  He  nut-ded 
rest,  and  the  equally  essential  refreshment  of  proper  and  bappy 
bodily  exercise.  These  remedies  he  could  liot  get :  titnl  thtin 
another  shock  came  upon  him — he  became  the  owner  of  a  grave 
— liLs  beautiful  youug  child's  grave.  His  aoul  was  bowed  down; 
but  he  looked  up :  "  May  the  Lord  strengthen,"  was  his  cry. 
The  strength  came,  but  it  was  strength  to  suffer.  As  he  grew 
feebler  he  felt  the  claims  of  his  family  more  forcibly ;  but  still 
he  suid,  "  My  work  is  my  pleasure  also ;  and,  if  it  please  God 
to  give  me  strength,  I  have  only  to  work  a  little  harder !  " 

His  ease  was  hopeless.  "  I  cannot  cure  him,"  said  the  beloved 
physician.  Dr.  Qolding  Bird ;  "  no  medical  man  can.  Nothing 
but  absolute  rest  can  be  of  service.  I  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
irritation  of  the  brain — he  goes  home,  and  immediately  excites  it 
by  using  it."  Ho  is  urged  to  rest — what  is  his  reply  f  "  No ! 
If  I  knew  I  should  die  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I  will  go  on 
as  long  as  the  Lord  permits."  He  had  received  money  from  his 
generous  publisher,  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Edinburgh,  for  work  pro- 
mised. He  finished  the  work,  and  thanked  God  on  his  knees, 
with  his  dear  wife  by  his  side,  when  the  closing  sentence  was 
written.  But  the  very  next  morning,  on  attempting  to  rise,  he 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  Bell,  I  am  numb  all  down  one  side."     He  was 

turtiuUy  palsied,  and  for  several  weeks  he  so  continued ;  but  yet 
e  resumed  his  labours.  The  result  was  inevitable.  He  resisted 
thu  warnings  against  mental  exertion,  which  pain  supplied.  HI 
and  overtasked,  he  still  endeavoured  to  triumph  by  his  will  over 
weabuesa.  His  love  and  his  necessity  constrained  him  to  the 
struggle.  But  it  was  a  resistance  to  God's  hand.  Our  Maker 
would  have  us  rest  on  His  baud,  that  our  utter  helplessness  in 
ouiselvcs  may  cause  us  to  realize  Hb  all-sufficiency.  Our  weak- 
ness thu3  becomes  our  strength.  But  not  to  lie  still  and  wait, 
when  the  supply  of  power  is  wanting,  can  only  result  in  fretting 
anxiety  at  our  inability,  or  in  the  sudden  and  entire  withdrawal 
of  power  even  to  will.  Thus  it  happened  with  Kitto.  Early  in 
tlie  morning  of  February  4th,  1854,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit, 
which  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  from  which 
he  never  so  far  recovered  as  again  to  labour. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  closing  days  of  his  life— a  life 

from  beginning  to  end  more  remarkable  for  successful  effort  to 

surmount  difficulties  than  any  on  record.     His  natural  capacity 

was  of  the  first  order,  but  that  alone  would  never  haveBecored 
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his  trimnph  over  circumstances  so  formidable.  He  was  endofwed 
with  a  principle  which  nature  neither  possesses  in  herselfy  nor, 
unassisted,  has  the  power  to  foster.  From  his  childhood  he  had 
received  gleams  of  that  light  which,  ftdly  seen,  is  the  perfect 
day.  It  was  to  the  Bible  he  owed  the  grand  truths  that  so  early 
took  possession  of  his  faculties  and  feelings.  Faith  in  a  personal 
God,  an  ever-present  Saviour,  gave  vigour  to  his  inner  me,  and 
imparted  sufficient  motive  to  his  energies ;  and  that  faith, 
working  by  love,  filled  his  heart  with  heavenly  aspirationSy  and 
enabled  him  through  the  Spirit,  to  take  hold  of  me  Alnii|  " 
Hand,  and  walk  above  the  waves  that  would  otherwise 
overwhelmed  him. 

Pain,  debility,  and  incapacity  for  labour,  rendered  complete 
exemption  from  mental  effort  at  length  imperative.  Generous 
aid  was  needed;  the  appeal  was  made,  and  his  Mends  well 
responded.  He  removed  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  gathering  new 
strength. 

"Ibique  vitam  sempitebnam  in  Chbisto  intenit."* 

The  gentle  hand,  on  which  aU  his  life  he  had  leaned,  pointed 
his  spirit  onwards  still  for  the  rest  into  which  his  works  shoold 
follow  him.  It  was  THE  FATHER  who  ^ke  to  his  heart  by 
appealing  to  his  love  for  his  own  children,  as  u  to  say, — "  the  love 
vou  feel  for  them  typifies  in  feebleness  the  infinite  fiilness  of  my 
love.  I  am  The  Father,  who  gave  you  a  parent's  feeling,  that 
you  might  confide  in  me."  Thus  God  spake  to  the  retiring 
servant,  of  the  filial  home  and  the  Father's  bosom,  and  the 
glory  that  was  before  the  world.  And  to  intensify  the  heaTenly 
attraction,  and  to  fix  attention  upon  the  Divine  I^arent,  and  on 
the  rest  always  remaining  to  faith,  God  took  two  of  Kitto's 
children  before  him.  The  weary  labourer  sought  repose,  the 
sufierer  sought  ease,  the  death-smitten  sought  a  life  of  healthy 
the  palsied  sought  for  power  still  to  serve.  And,  in  life  eternal, 
he  found  that  perfect  health  which  is  salvation,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  neither  the  power  to  do  God's  will,  nor  the 
love  that  inspires  that  power  can  ever  fail  nor  know  im- 
pediment. 

"MoRTUrS     EST     CaNNSTADI^     die    XXV.     KENS.     NOVEVB.     AK, 

MDCCCLIV." 

He  had  appeared  to  be  improving,  though  his  medical  adviaeiB 
afforded  no  hope  of  recover}'.  He  was  prepared  to  depart,  fior 
he  read  the  meaning  of  the  rod,  and  foimd  it  also  a  staff.  Hie 
last  letter  he  wrote,  dated  October  27,  1854,  after  referring  to 
the  death  of  his  children,  thus  concludes :     ^'  I  have  not  been 


*  From  Kitto's  epitaph. 
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allowed  to  sorrow  as  having  no  hope ;  and  I  begin  .to  perceive 
that,  by  these  variously  afflictive  dispensations,  my  Ijord  is 
calling  me  '  up  hither/  to  the  higher  room  in  which  He  sits, 
that  I  may  see  more  of  His  grace,  and  that  I  may  more  clearly 
understand  the  inner  mysteries  of  His  kingdom.  What  more 
awaits  me,  I  guess  not.  But  the  Lord's  will  be  done."  He 
was  soon  called  to  the  place  prepared  for  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  now  prepared.  The  Lord  received  him  to  Himself,  and 
where  the  Lord  is,  there  also  is  the  servant  who  was  fomid 
waiting  and  ready. 

Every  Christian  reader  will  find  in  Kitto's  life  and  writings, 
very  mucli  to  enlarge  his  heart  and  warm  his  sympathies,  and 
those  Memoirs,  which  we  have  so  incompletely  reviewed,  will 
be  especially  acceptable  as  a  very  able  and  most  readable  expo- 
sition of  the  ways  of  God  towards  a  most  remarkable  man.  A 
more  instructive  life,  for  the  careful  perusal  of  young  persons, 
has  never  been  published,  nor  any  in  which  the  maturer 
Christian  may  find  more  pleasure  and  profit.  The  work  will 
commend  itself;  and  the  fact  that  Kitto's  widow  and  children 
will  be  benefited,  we  hope  largely,  by  its  safe,  need  not  be 
mentioned  as  an  addition^  motive  for  the  purchase  of  it.  These 
Memoirs  are  in  keeping  with  Kitto^s  writing ;  there  is  a 
Catholic  spirit  in  them.  This  spirit  is  evinced  in  every  way  ii^i 
his  works,  for  they  abound  with  the  noblest  expressions  of 
Christian  sentiment  from  the  fulness  of  a  faithful  heart,  and  the 
highest  and  brightest  intelligence,  while  yet  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  learn  from  the  whole,  or  from  any  part  of  those  writings, 
to  what  sect  or  section  of  Christians  the  writer  belonged.  He 
wrote  for  all,  as  did  the  Apostles,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  party 
attachment  or  denominational  prejudice  in  what  he  wrote.  It  is 
visibly  his  desire  and  design  to  promote  peace  and  unity,  by 
promoting  the  reception  of  heaverdy  truth,  the  manifestation  of 
which  is  the  best  evidence  and  argument  to  frustrate  gain- 
sayers,  to  con\Tnce  unbelievers,  and  to  win  souls^^ 

God,  in  His  merciful  and  heart- testing  providences,  had 
brought  Kitto  into  contact  with  men  of  all  grades,  and  Chris- 
tians of  all  extremes,  and  he  learned  to  admire  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  in  all  who  loved  Him ;  and,  to  conclude,  that  however  the 
outward  mould  and  form  of  a  man's  faith  might  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances of  training  and  association,  the  true  iaith  always 
works  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  love.  Thus  there  is 
always  felt  to  be  a  true  unity  amongst  true  Christians  whenever 
the  occasion  to  try  their  faith  arises,  and  they  at  once  manifest 
their  unity,  when  the  true  church  is  assailed  by  the  enemy,  by 
lifting  up  that  standard  against  him  to  which  they  all  gather, 
for  their  fellowship  is  with  their  Lord  in  heart  and  in  action. 

2  K  2 
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We  hope  and  believe  that  these  Memoirs  will  prove  an  admi- 
rable sequel  to  Kitto's  own  writings  in  thus  promoting  Christian 
love  and  unity,  by  extending  the  knowledge  of  those  grand  life- 
truths  on  wliich  all  Christian  sjinpathy  and  oo-operatiLon 
depend.     "  Behold  we  count  them  happy  which  endubb.'* 

G.  M. 


Art.  II. — Hand-hook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Benaittamee. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Jules  Labarte.    Murray.   1856. 

Some>vhat  less  ambitious  in  its  title,  and  in  the  preliminaiy 
observations  of  the  translator,  than  the  Hand-book  of  Archi- 
tecture noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  the  work 
of  M.  Labarte,  in  its  English  dress,  must  be  considered  to  form 
a  more  really  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  illustrated  works 
than  the  majority  of  those  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
inundated.     There  is  good  reason  to  question  the  propriety  of 
reproducing  an  illustrated  catalogue,  such  as  this  work  ori- 
ginally was,  under  the  form  of  a  text-book  of  Art;  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  has  been  done  is  so  frankly  avowed,  and 
all  pretensions  to  artistic  dogmatism  are  so  candidly  cast  into 
the  back  ground,  in  the  very  first  page  of  the  preface,  that  it  is 
imi)ossible  to  apply  the  same  rigid  canons  of  criticism  to  a  book 
which,  with  the  exception  of  its  title,  pretends  to  so  little,  that 
we  should  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  apply,  had  a  work 
of  an   avowedly  more   important    character  been   under  our 
notice.     Yet  the  question  still  forces  itself  upon  us,  whether  it  be 
fair  to  present  a  lK)ok  avowedly  designed  for  one  purpose  under 
a  title  of  a  far   more  general   character?     Uad   M.  Labarte 
designed  to  write  a  lland-book  of  Mediajval  Art,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  treated  many  parts  of  his  subject  in  a  maimer 
different  from  that  which  he  has  actually  adopted;  the  public, 
too,  has  a  right  to  complain  that,  in  consequence  of  the  purpose 
for  which  M.  Labarte's  descriptive  catalogue  was  written,  the 
discussions  upon  the  stato  of  Art  in  the  periods  alluded  to,  are 
introduced  more  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  beauties  of  the  objects  in  the  collection,  tlian  that  the  latter 
are  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  cssav.     It 
may  be  that  our  ideas  on  such  subjects  as  these  are  "  righteonB 
over   much ;"  but  we  do   hold  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
desired  to  present  a  hand-book — a  guide — in  fact,  to  any  study, 
it  is  essential  to  respect  even  the  most  fastidious  opinions  as  to 
the  form  assumed.     English  literature  upon  ^Vrt  has  lately  sunk 
to  a  very  low  ebb  ;  and  it  really  appears  to  us  that  much  of  the 
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evil  thus  produced  may  be  attributed  to  the  carelessness  with 
which  writings  of  a  secondary,  or  of  a  temporary  character, 
have  been  allowed  to  present  themselves  in  the  first  rank.  On 
this  score,  the  reproduction  of  M.  Labarte's  catalogue,  as  a 
hand-book,  appears  to  be  injudicious,  and  it  exposes  its  author 
to  the  imputation  of  pretensions  which  he  himself,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  entertained. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  treatise  by 
M.  Labarte,  we  would,  however,  observe  that  the  translator  has 
made  a  singular  mistake  in  supposing  that  archsDologists  have 
onlj^  of  late  years  attached  importance  "to  the  exhibition  of 
artistic  talent  in  objects  of  common  use."  It  is  true  that 
M.  Rosclini  called  attention  in  a  more  decided  manner  to  this 
mode  of  exhibition  of  "  the  character  of  the  epochs  in  which 
those  objects  were  made,"  than  his  inmiediate  predecessors  had 
done  ;  and  that  the  revivalists  of  Feudal  Art,  following  in  his 
track,  have  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  attached 
to  the  study  of  these  details  the  im.portance  they  merit.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  learned  authors  of  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  Classical  Art  studied,  perhaps  more  fully,  the  minutest 
details  of  the  every-day  life,  the  common  objects  of  use  in 
Greek  and  Roman  society,  than  even  the  modem  authors  upon 
the  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  done  for  the  periods  they 
delight  to  honour.  There  is  something  very  singular  in  the 
tendency  of  our  race,  illustrated  in  both  these  cases,  to  despise 
the  productions  of  the  times  removed  from  us  by  a  few  genera- 
tions, whilst  we  turn  with  fond  admiration  to  periods  a  little 
more  remote  from  us  chronologically.  At  present  the  researches 
of  the  learned  commentators  upon  antiquity,  whose  works  figure 
in  the  noble  collections  of  the  Aldines,  of  (JraBvius,  of  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions,  and  of  the  Benedictines ;  of  such 
men  as  Caylus,  Winckelmann,  Pauw,  Millin,  QuatremSre  de 
Quincy,  Bosio,  &c.,  are  neglected  or  forgotten;  whilst  the 
authorities  connected  with  the  period  immediately  antecedent 
to  them  have  become  the  gods  oi  our  idolatry,  "flie  partisans 
of  the  Renaissance,  indeed,  set  an  example  our  modem  critics 
have  not  been  slow  to  follow ;  and  they  avowed  so  utter  a  con- 
tempt for  the  forms  of  Feudal  Art,  that  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  entitled  to  ignore  all  considerations  connected  with 
them.  Perhaps  every  man  who  has  a  firm  faith  of  any  descrip- 
tion, is,  more  or  less,  a  bigot;  and  thus  we  may  explain  tne 
neglect  with  which  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  antiquity,  or  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  treat  the  subjects  they  themselves  are  not 
interested  in.  But  it  is  important  that  the  public  should  know 
that  there  did  exist,  in  ancient  times  even,  a  class  of  authors 
upon  the  domestic  arts;  that  a  very  numerous  and  learned  class 
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of  writers,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteentih 
centuries,  occupied  themselves  with  researches  into  every 
minute  detail  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  even 
Strawberry  Hill  itself  must  be  considered  as  an  ii^dication  of  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  study  of  the  (then)  so  little  imderstood 
state  of  society  produced  by,  and  characteristic  of,  the  passage 
from  the  social  organization  of  the  Koman  world  to  that 
introduced,  or  rendered  necessary,  by  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

To  some  extent  also  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the 
incorrect  words,  turns  of  phrase,  and  ^^ammatical  conBtmction 
of  the  sentences,  observable  in  "  the  Hand-book  of  the  Arts  of 
the  Middle  Ages."     There  appears  to  be  a  "rage"  for  sach 
neglect  of  style  amongst  our  modem  authors,  who,  by  the  way, 
are  kept  well  in  countenance  by  oven  "  the  Commissioners  far 
the   Examination   of  the   Candidates   for  the  Civil  Service." 
**  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  P"     Yet  even  the  slip-shod  style 
of  these  Aristarchi  cannot  justify  the  use  of  such  words 
**  coinheritor,''  instead  of  coheir,  of  "  a  new  technica,*'  " 
of  "  a  new  style  "  (of  Art) ;  of  characters  instead  of  character- 
istics ;  of  *'  distinctive  feature  of  a  new  school  of  Art,"  instead 
of  "  distinctive  characteristic  " — (the  tautology  is  no  fault  of 
ours),  &c.,  &c. ;  or  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "they  poeseasy 
notwithstanding,  no  signs  of  ability;"  of  Mount  Athos  being 
"  the  sole  focus  of  religious  Art  in  the  Oriental  Church,"  whea 
the  intention  of  the  author  evidently  was  to  convey  tihe  idea 
that  it  was  the  centre  from  which  the  Oriental  Church  received 
its  artistic  development ;  "to  degrade  the  tones  with  a  single 
enamel  colour,"  instead  of  "to  soften  them  off;"  and  many 
others  of  the  same  description.     It  may  be  that  we  attach  too 
much  importance  to  these  details,  as  we  do  to  the  strict  oo- 
relation  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  title  and  the  matttf 
of  a  book;  but  we  are  convinced  that  "  the  use  of  the  right  word 
in  the  r^ght  place,"  is  an  element  of  beauty  in  literary  compo- 
sition, which  it  is  folly  to  neglect.     Generally  speaking,  Uiia 
translation  is  so  well  and  so  carefully  executed,  that  its  author 
can  bear  to  have  her  attention  called  to  the  trifling  blemishes  in 
the  wording  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  Hand-book  of  Mediaeval  Art — qwm 
Hand-book — is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  attenmt 
is  made  in  it  to  reason  upon  "  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  toe 
character  of  the  epoch,"  asserted  in  the  preface  to  be  afforded 
by  the  "  objects  of  common  use  "  therein  illustrated.  Of  ooiine 
it  would  not  have  been  expected  that  a  mere  catalogue  of  a  col- 
lection of  articles  of  virtu  should  have  entered  upon  a  discusakm 
of  this  recondite  nature ;  but  in  a  hand-book  of  Art  we  are 
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entitled  to  require  that  some  allusion  should  be  made  to  its 
philosophy,  and  to  its  influence  upon  society.  The  absence  of 
investigations  of  this  kind  in  M.  Labarte's  book  must  be  the 
more  keenly  felt,  because  he  has  proved  that  he  possesses  an 
appreciation  for  Art,  a  technical  acquaintance  with  the  various 
processes  employed,  and  a  mind  so  stored  with  erudition,  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  his  remarks  would  serve  to  throw  light 
on  many  subjects  at  present  involved  in  obscurity  to  the  public 
in  general.  The  book  wants  an  object — the  fable  has  no  moral 
— and  there  remains  upon  the  reader's  mind  a  vague  feeling  of 
f//?satisfaction  (not  cfwsatisfaction  be  it  observed)  after  perusing 
the  very  learned,  and  very  clear  descriptions  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  After  the  promise 
contained  in  the  preface,  we  are  disposed  to  ask,  like  the  mathe- 
matician after  reading  the  Iliad,  "  What  does  all  this  prove?" 
The  work,  in  fact,  is  not  complete. 

But  if  these  defects  be  passed  over,  there  remains  little  in  M. 
Labarte's  work  to  object  to,  so  far  as  it  is  a  catalogue  of  one 
particular  collection.  Its  peculiar  character,  in  this  respect, 
must  serve  to  explain,  inter  alia^  the  singular  omission  of  all  im- 
portant reference  to  the  beautiftd  relics  of  mediaoval  sculpture 
as  applied  to  the  decoration  of  furniture,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  domestic.  There  exist  in  many  of  our  cathedrals  in  England, 
and  in  those  of  the  Continent,  episcopal  thrones,  stalls,  reading- 
desks,  fonts,  pulpits,  faldstools,  and  rood-lofts,  of  surpassing  beauty 
of  wliich  no  notice  is  taken ;  nor  is  attention  called  to  the  wonder- 
ful chinmey-pieces,  beds,  chairs,  coflres,  and  presses,  enriched  by 
tke  application  of  sculpture,  often  of  a  very  characteristic  nature. 
There  is  a  slight  reference  to  the  sculpture  in  metal,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  bronze  gates  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  or 
by  the  monumental  sculptures  of  Germany  ;  but  the  singularly 
interesting  subjects  of  such  tombs  as  those  of  Ilenry  V.  and 
YII.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel ; 
of  the  sepulchral  brasses, — of  the  iron  railings,  locks,  hinges,  and 
door  furniture, — of  the  candelabra,  sconces,  fire-irons,  wells,  and 
fountains,  are  treated  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  Singularly 
enough  the  notice  of  the  history  of  sculpture  is  carried  down 
(in  the  manner  adopted  in  this  catalogue)  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eigliteenth  century,  without  any  allusion  to  the  wood- 
carving  in  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Val  de  Grftce, 
Versailles,  or  to  our  own  Grinley  Gibbons — an  artist  far  too  little 
admired  here,  and  utterly  unknown  abroad ;  yet  the  notice  of 
the  liistory  of  painting  is  abruptly  closed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  is, 
of  course,  very  obvious,  for  the  subjects  which  were  likely  to 
form  parts  of  an  antiquarian  collection  were  not  considered  by 
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the  Cinque-cento  artists  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  their  aToea^ 
tions ;  and  the  arts  of  illuminating  and  of  mosaic  work,  although 
far  from  extinct  even  now,  can  only  he  considered  to  protract 
an  unnatural  existence.     The  portions  of  M.  Laharte's  work 
which  treat  of  enamels,  of  the  lapidary's  art,  of  the  goldamith*8 
art,  the  Keramic  art  (why  this  pedantic  spelling  ?)  are,  however, 
treated  with  considerable  development,  and  much  skill ;  though 
we  regret  to  observe  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  old  Chelsea 
china,  and  that  the  beautiful  Etruscan  earthenware  is  treated 
in  a  very  slight,  off-hand  manner.    *^  The  most  unkindeat  cut  of 
all"  is,  that  the  art  of  engraving  is  dismissed  in  about  four 
pages ;  and  hardly  even  a  passing  reference  is  made  to  the 
wonderful    invention    of  printing,    whereby  the   whole   cha- 
racter of  society  has  been  so  strangely,  and  so  rapidly  changed. 
M.  Labarte's  catalogue,  indeed,  was  but  designed  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose  ;  and  that  purpose  we  should  thmk  it  must  haTe 
answered  particularly  well,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  collected,  in  a  mere  catalogue,  more  information,  more . 
taste  and  learning,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  he  produced. 
The  error  which  overshadows  the  whole  of  the  republication  lies 
in  the  attempt  to  raise  a  temporary  production  to  the  rank  of  a 
permanent  work.     Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  illustrations 
are  so  well  drawn  and  engraved,  the  text  is  so  well  written 
(always  excepting  the  verbal  inaccuracies  to  which  we  have 
called  attention),  and  the  whole  style  of  "getting  up**  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  many  recent  publications,  that  it  is  with 
regret  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  dwell  upon  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  shortcomings  of  a  production  in  itself  so  commend- 
able. 

Yet  what  a  text  for  a  hand-book  of  Mediaeval  Art  is  affinrded 
by  the  examination  even  of  one  private  collection !  If  the  subject 
had  been  treated  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its  developments,  what 
a  web  did  it  offer  to  weave  endless  discussions  upon  the  most 
recondite  passages  of  social  history.  The  character  and  feelings 
of  an  age  are  as  truly — nay,  perhaps  more  truly — ^impressed 
upon  the  objects  of  daily'  and  hourly  use,  than  they  are  upon 
the  public  buildings  which  state  policy  may  prompt  its  rulers 
to  erect ;  for  involuntarily  wo  force  those  who  supply  our  dailv 
wants  to  comply  with  the  vital,  actual  taste  of  our  period, 
whilst  public  building  do  but  reflect  the  abstract  dehberate 
opinions  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  erected.  And  though 
unquestionably  there  will  always  exist  an  indefinite  link  between 
the  domestic  and  the  public  artistic  feelings  of  an  epoch,  easily 
enough  recognized  by  the  philosophical  archeoologist,  yet  the 
mere  attempt  to  discover  this  link  will  be  a  source  of  unlioaiided 
pleasure  to  the  learned,  an  insight  into  some  of  the  most  leoon- 
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(lite  passages  of  our  phsychological  organization  to  all  who  are 
content  to  read  without  running.  Our  regret  is,  therefore,  the 
more  poignant  that  M.  Labarte  had  not  been  invited  to  treat  the 
whole  of  this  subject  de  novo;  because  the  sample  he  has  actually 
produced  convinces  us  that  the  task  could  not  possibly  have  been 
confided  to  better  hands  than  his,  or  those  of  his  fair  translator. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  yet  we  confess  that  we  have  never  yet  met  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  satisfactory  statement,  eitner  of  the  state  of 
society  between  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  c^ituries  of  our  era,  or 
of  the  means  by  which  the  darkness  of  the  latter  period  was 
dispelled.  How  fearful  it  is  to  think  that  a  system  of  govern- 
ment so  wonderfully  elaborated  as  that  of  Imperial  Rome,  a 
state  of  civilization  so  refined,  should  be  swept  away  by  the  in- 
roads of  half-clad  barbarians !  and  how  the  thought  should 
come  home  to  us  that  our  government  and  our  oivmzation  are 
exposed  to  dangers  perhaps  as  great  as  those  which  overthrew 
the  empire  of  the  Caesars !  Oertain  it  is,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  were  but 
very  slightly  in  advance  of  the  civilization  which  the  Spanish 
invaders  found  amongst  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico ;  indeed,  we  even 
question  whether  the  celebrated  Bayeux  tapestry  can  be  con- 
sidered to  indicate  a  condition  equal  to  that  met  with  in  Central 
America.  The  furniture,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  this  period 
too,  were  as  clumsy  and  as  inelegant  as  those  found  amongst 
the  Mexicans;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  architecture  of  such 
buildings  as  the  churches  of  L^ry  and  of  St.  Georges  de  Bocher- 
ville,  exhibits  traces  of  a  true  feeling  for  Art — a  knowledge, 
vague  and  uncertain,  though  it  be,  of  the  true  principles  of 
composition.  The  aqueduct  of  Spoleto  attributed,  no  doubt  in- 
correctly, to  Theoderic  the  Goth,  and  many  of  the  irrigation 
works  of  Northern  Italy,  appear  to  belong  chronologiccdly  to 
this  period,  when  intellect  in  all  its  phases  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  abeyance;  and  the  Arabs  of  Spain  had  brought  the 
splendour  of  their  kingdom,  the  development  of  their  civilization, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  to  a  very  remarkable  perfection. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Ommiyades,  architecture,  metaUurgy, 
agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  of  leather  and  of 
pottery,  were  cidtivated  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  degree  of 
excellence,  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
also,  the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  as  it  has  been  strangely,  but 
universally  called,  retained  dimly  the  light  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, and  some  of  the  traditions  of  classical  Art  With  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  south-western  and  south-eastern  comers 
of  Europe,  then,  it  seems  that  a  dark  heavy  cloud  of  barbarism 
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was  spread  over  the  fair  face  of  the  world.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  cloud  began  to  rise,  and  to  allow  the  bright  beams  of  learn- 
ing to  enlighten  and  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontries 
of  late  so  sunk  in  darkness.  Historians  relate  these  fiusts,  but 
they  do  so  in  a  dry,  didactic  manner,  without  ffiving  any  oloe 
to  those  innermost  workings  of  men's  minds  which  must  have 
accompanied,  or  produced,  so  marvellous  a  transformation.  We 
want  such  a  history  of  what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  society ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  careful  investigation  of  the  domestio 
manners  of  the  mediaeval  period,  as  exemplified  in  its  laws  and 
political  institutions,  its  furniture,  sculpture,  arts,  dress,  and 
arms,  would  materially  advance  our  acquaintance  with  the  tme 
character  of  the  times  which  have  so  strangely  modified  the 
form  and  expression  of  even  the  society  of  the  present  day. 
The  sketch  of  the  history  to  be  written  according  to  our  notions 
is  a  very  broad  one,  difficult  indeed  to  complete  ;  but  we  think 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  opinions  upon  the 
character  of  so  distinctly  marked  an  epoch,  without  duly  examin- 
ing all  the  phases  of  the  subject  so  briefly  alluded  to  above. 

M.  Labarte,  confined  as  he  was  by  the  nature  of  his  subjeot, 
could  not  enter  upon  discussions  of  this  kind,  which  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  a  hand-book  suok 
as  his  catalogue  is  now  proposed  to  be  called ;  and  to  descend 
from  general  to  particular  instances  of  the  want  of  comprehen- 
siveness with  which  we  reproach  his  work,  we  would  observe  that 
it  is  strange  that  so  little  should  have  been  said  with  respect  to 
the  influence  of  the  early  Christian  Art  of  the  catacombs  unon 
that  of  Northern  Italy  or  of  Byzantiimi.  One  of  the  pecoliar 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  (using 
that  term  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mahommedan  Art)  consists 
in  its  symbolism ;  and  many  of  the  earliest  productions  in  sculp- 
ture at  least,  of  the  men  who  insensibly  eliminated  the  peculiar 
style,  formerly  called  Gothic,  were  so  closely  allied  in  their  general 
taste  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  catacombs,  as 
to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  their  author  must  either  have 
retained  the  traditions  of  some  earlier  period,  or  that  they  must 
have  studied  the  relics  of  those  times  with  more  servility  than 
we  are  usually  disposed  to  believe.  But  without  stoppmff  to 
inquire  from  whence  the  earliest  Gothic  sculptors  derived  tkeit 
inspiration,  it  must  always  be  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest  to 
endeavour  to  explain  how  the  Art  they  professed  passed  traat 
the  lifeless,  hieratic  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  monnments 
antecedent  to  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  freedom  of  handling, 
the  breadth  of  treatment,  and  the  spirited  composition  to  be 
observed  in  such  works  as  the  west  iront  of  Wells  Cathedial, 
the  tomb  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lnnoges, 
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or  many  of  the  statues  and  tombs  of  St.  Denis.  In  sculpture,  per- 
liaps  more  than  in  other  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  distinction 
which  has  lately  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  Pagan  styles,  actually  exists ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  impatient  disappointment  that  we  turn  from  the  book  assuming 
to  discuss  "  the  evidences  of  the  character  *'  of  the  wondrous 
period  of  transition  between  the  more  refined  ages  of  either 
style,  which  passes  over  without  comment  of  a  philosophical 
cliaracter  at  least,  the  various  stages  of  a  revolution  in  men's 
innermost  souls  of  so  portentous  a  character.  It  is  true  that  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  about  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  civil  wars  in  Western  Europe  amon^t  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  and  of  the 
Saracens,  so  disturbed  the  nations  exposed  to  those  evils  from 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  civilized  life,  that  the  cultivation  of 
arts  was  certain  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  rulers  or  by  nations  who 
were  constantly  absorbed  by  the  struggles  for  a  bare  existence. 
But  these  circumstances  would  only  account  for  the  temporary 
eclipse  of  Art;  in  nowise  can  they  explain  why,  even  when 
again  revived  under  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  schools,  we 
modems  should  have  struck  out  for  ourselves  a  path  which  is 
essentially  diflerent  from  that  of  the  ancients.  The  inspiration  has 
evidently  been  different  in  the  two  periods.  How  is  this  inspiration 
to  be  defined,  and  wherein  does  it  consist  P  Surely  the  study  of 
the  objects  of  daily  use  ought  to  afford  the  most  intimate  light 
upon  this  class  of  investigation  ;  for  as  the  every-day  thoughts, 
actions,  and  feelings  of  men  must  influence  the  tone  of  their 
minds,  and  the  form  they  impress  upon  the  mute  objects  around 
them,  so  the  articles  which  form  as  it  were  part  and  parcel  of 
their  intimate  existence,  must  assume  a  character  analogous  to 
that  of  the  precise  epoch.  It  is  precisely  this  law  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  the  furniture, 
arras,  jewels,  &c.,  of  an  age  and  its  character,  which  we  consider 
it  woiud  be  so  desirable  to  study ;  and  it  is  also  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  any  serious  attempt  to  clear  away  the  obscurity 
which  overshadows  some  of  its  details,  that  M.  Labarte's  other- 
wise charming  sketch  has  disappointed  us  in  the  manner  it 
certainly  has  done. 

lY^rhaps  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  the  meta- 
physical doctrines  of  Paganism  and  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found 
in  the  opinions  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  moral  and 
personal  responsibility  of  all  the  children  of  one  Almighty 
Father  for  their  individual  actions,  the  belief  in  the  freewill  of 
man,  and  the  aspiration  after  a  degree  of  happiness,  the  search 
for  a  type  of  beauty,  not  to  be  met  with  on  this  earth.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  who  lived  in  the  Dark  Ages — and  dark, 
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indeed,  do  thev  eeem  to  have  been — could  have  fonned  to  diemr 
selvcH  any  ven'  definite  opinions  upon  subjects  of  the  reoondite 
nature  of  those  alluded  to  above.     Even  now,  we  do  but  see 
**  through  a  glass  diinly  "  in  these  matters,  notwithstanding  the 
undoubted  advance  made  in  ever}'  branch  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual  philosophy.     Yet  practically  the   great  principles  of 
Christianity  were  in  operation  from  the  very  moment  the  Apoa- 
tles  were  sent  forth  on  their  mission  ;  and,  to  descend  from  the 
sublime  contemplation  roused  by  this  allusion  to  the  subject  im- 
mediately before  us,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  under  Pagan 
Rome  iti»elf  the  conviction  that  the  soul  was  to  rise  again  free 
from  every  mortal  taint  had  modified  the  artistic  expression  of 
the  works  of  the  early  Christians.     Ancient  sculpture,  it  haa 
been  well  said,  was  but  a  glorification  of  beauty  of  the  senses ; 
very  rarely,  indeed,  did  it  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  sentiments  or 
feelings.     Even  when  it  did  depart  lit)m  its  usual  type,  as  in 
the  groups  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Niobe,  or  the  Dirce,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  raise  the  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  things  of 
the  earth,  earthy.     The  only  moral  attempted  to  be  conveyed 
by  those  exquisite  works  of  art  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke 
pfjwerful  and  vindictive  enemies.     Who  would  presume  to  com- 
pare works  composed  in  such  a  spirit  with  those  of  the  German  and 
Italian  sculptors  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Christian   inspiration  was  certainly  less 
alloyed  by  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning  than  it  has  been 
since  the  Renaissance  ?    There  is  an  awkward,  exaggerated  dis* 
play  of  anatomy  in  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  is  not 
to  be  fcmnd  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Soman  sculptors ; 
but  what  work  of  antiquity  can  compare  with  the  Moses  of  the 
great  Florentine  for  its  grandeur  and  sublimity  ?     In  contem- 
plating  the  works  of  antiquity,  the  cultivated  eye  perceives 
everywhere  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  an  inevita- 
ble, overruling  Fate,  and  an  application  of  the  maxim  ''  'Eat, 
drink,  and  bo  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die;"  whereas  in  the 
works  of  Christian  artists  there  is  an  evident  straininc;,  often 
unknown   to   themselves,   after   a   spirituality,   a   longmg  for 
things  not  seen,  which  strikes  the  key-note  of  thoughts  of  the 
deeix'st  and  most  ennobling  kind.    This  characteristic  difference 
is  to  be  traced  even  to  the  artistic  mode  of  treating  the  objects 
of  common  life ;  and  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  observe  these 
matters,  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the 
distinctive  spirit  which  has  animated  the  various  phases  of  our 
intellectual  development  as  easily  in  the  arts  applied  to  the 
dccoraticm  of  furniture,  &c.,  as  in  the  more  ambitious  produc- 
tions of  artists.     Very  strangely,  and  it  may  be  very  remotely, 
is  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  a  religious  element  of  artistic 
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inspiration  to  be  thus  traced  throughout  the  best  productions  of 
the  men  who  have  ministered  to  the  daily  wants  of  society  since 
the  days  of  Constantine ;  but,  however  strange  this  may  be,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that,  antecedent  to  the  Kenaissance,  there 
prevailed  a  spirit  of  composition  in  the  minor  branches  of  Art 
as  strongly  marked  in  its  nature  as  that  observable  in  the 
nobler  branches, 

^luch  of  this  must  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  change  in 
the  social  organization  superinduced  by  Christianity.  At  the 
period  of  their  first  irruption,  the  barbarian  tribes  were,  it  is 
true,  willing  enough  to  follow  the  example  of  the  former  masters 
of  the  world,  and  to  adopt  as  a  fundamental  law  the  aw&l 
iniquity  of  slavery.  But  when  they  had  embraced  Christianity, 
the  doctrine  that  all  men  were  equally  created  by,  and  were 
responsible  to,  the  same  Almighty  Being,  confirming  their  own 
wild  notions  of  independence  and  freedom  from  temporal 
restraint,  soon  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  essential  that  every 
one  should  be  able  to  act  as  a  free  agent,  and  to  exhibit  his  own 
individuality.  The  tendency  of  political  events  in  the  mediaeval 
period  was  certainly  democratic ;  that  is  to  say,  to  destroy  all 
strong  central  governments,  and  hj  degrees  to  create  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  "  local  setf-govemment."  Possibly  the 
difficulties  of  intercommunication  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  development  of  local  feeling;  but  so  long  as  men 
believe  that  they  are  personally  responsible  for  their  actions,  so 
long  will  they  insist  upon  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves, 
and  will  naturally  assxmie  a  character  corresponding  with  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being.  Moreover,  the  doctrine — ^pervading  the  whole  of  our 
modern  civilization — that  the  ultimate  destinies  of  our  race  are 
to  be  decided  in  another  and  purer  state  of  existence — ^that  our 
passage  here  is  but  a  preparation  for  eternity — has  impressed 
upon  the  minds  and  feelings  of  all  true  thinkers,  all  real  artists, 
an  aspiration  after  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  and  beauty, 
both  moral  and  physical,  which  the  ancients,  who  made  their 
gods  after  their  own  image,  could  neither  suspect  nor  appre- 
ciate. Religious  feelings  and  political  organization,  have  then 
alike,  we  believe,  combined  to  impress  a  peculiar  character 
upon  modem  Art  in  all  its  modifications.  In  every  century 
subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and  in  every  dis- 
tinctly marked  nationality,  these  causes  have  produced  their 
own  peculiar  eflects ;  and  the  work  which  could  be  considered 
worthy  of  being  called  the  hand-book  of  Mediaeval  Art,  must 
investigate  the  more  hidden  psychological  laws  which  have  pro- 
duced these  results,  rather  than  occupy  itself  exclusively  with 
the   discussion  of  the   mechanical  processes   or  the  technical 
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details  of  the  various  subjects  that  Art  was  ajmlied  to.  However 
learnedly  the  mode  of  executing  any  particular  procesB  may  be 
described,  the  general  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  muoh 
interested  in  so  special  a  subject :  the  vital  principles  of  Art 
address  themselves  to  all  alike,  and  their  discussion  should  at 
least  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the  book  professing  to  introdnoe 
us  to  the  history  of  the  period  during  which  they  were  in  oourae 
of  development. 

In    ecclesiastical   utensils  especially,   if   we    descend  from 
these  general   considerations  upon  the  principles  of  Art,  the 
influence   of  the   spiritualism  of  the  Christian  feeling  must 
naturally  display  itself  in  the  most  decided  manner.     Tet  tliere 
is  no   attempt  on  the  part  of  M.  Labarte  to  call  attention 
to  considerations  of  such  importance ;  nor  even  can  his  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  scalpture,  as 
applied  to  these  utensils,  be  considered  of  a  nature  to  throw  muok 
light  upon  the  subject.     In  his  notice  of  the  ffoldsmith's  art, 
too,  the   same  defective  treatment  of  the  red  and  essential 
part  of  the  investigation  is  to  be  observed  ;  for  the  productioiii 
of  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  centuries  are 
passed  over  hastily,  although  it  was  during  those  ages  that  the 
modern    civilization   assumed    its   characteristic   development^ 
whilst  the  productions  of  the  period  between  the  fourteenth 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  noticed  in  detail,  afid  iQna- 
trated'with  remarkable  care  and  skill.     Unqnestionably  the 
productions  of  the   Renaissance  in  all  the  branches  of  Art» 
in  the  application  of  sculpture  to  ftimiture  and  to  goldsmith's 
work  especially,  were  extremely  beautifuL     The  models  pro- 
duced by  such  men  as  Brunelleschi,  Lucca  della  Bobia,  Ohi- 
bcrti,  Arditi,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  will  always  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  lovers  of  Art ;  yet  we  stUl  sigh  for  a 
sketch   of  the  proceedings  of  the   ^'tailleurs  d'images,"  the 
"  huchers,"  and  the  "  bahutiers,"  who  were  recognized  even  as 
distinct  trade-corporations  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.   There  is  a  passage  in  "  Le  Livre  des  Metiers  d'£tienne 
Boileau,"  containing  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  an  indirect  proof  that  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  were  better  imderstood  then  in 
some  respects  thai\  thev  have  lately  been  in  civilized  Western 
Europe,  and  which  makes  us  regret  that  more  is  not  known 
with  respect  to  the  productions  of  these  men.     The  passage  is 
as  follows :  ''  II  pent  estre  paintres  et  taillidres  imagiers  i  Ftaria 
qui  vent  pourtant  que  il  o^uvre  aus  us,  et  aus  coustumes  da  mea- 
tier, et  que  Q  le  sace  faire,  et  pent  cBuvrer  de  toutes  maniires  de 
fust,  de  pierres,  de  os,  de  cor  de  jrvoire,  et  de  toutes  manidres  de 
paintures,  bonnes  et  baus ; "  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
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work  it  appears  that  the  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  silversmiths 
formed  the  sixth  in  rank  of  the  trades  of  Paris.  It  is  curious 
that  Theophilus,  in  his  *'  Schedida  Diversarium  Artium/*  should 
not  mention  crucifixes  or  pixes  of  the  kind  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  at  the  present  day,  although  he  gives  detailed  accounts  of 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  gilt,  enamelled,  and  jewelled  cups, 
the  incense  vases,  and  other  goldsmith's  work  used  in  churches. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  customary  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  to 
represent  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  in  relief;  and  that  the  conse- 
crated wafers  were  kept  in  a  dove,  suspended  by  a  chain  from 
the  ciborium.  But  it  was  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  the  imcertainty  attached  to  these  interesting  questions  of 
Archaeology  that  a  hand-book  of  mediaeval  domestic  Art,  in 
contradistinction  to  architectural  Art,  is  required ;  and  the  sin- 
gular taste  of  the  early  feudal  period,  its  contempt  for  correct- 
ness of  drawing,  its  la^dsh  employment  of  precious  materials 
rather  than  its  study  of  form,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  goldsmiths  of  that  period  attempted  to  reproduce  the 
architecture  they  saw  in  progress  of  development,  must  require 
something,  we  believe,  beyond  a  passing  parenthetical  notice. 
The  manner  in  which  M.  Labarte  has  treated  the  furniture, 
sculpture,  and  the  goldsmith's  art  of  the  Kenaissance,  may 
indeed  be  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  same  arts  of  an  earlier  period,  of  elegant,  though  still  unsa- 
tisfactory, treatment. 

To  our  minds  there  has  always  been  something  strange — 
something  worthy  of  more  serious  examination  than  it  has 
hitherto  received — in  the  analogy  to  be  observed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  early  Grecian  and  of  the  early  Gothic  sculpture. 
Stranger  still  is  the  mixture  of  refined  sentiment  and  gross 
sensualitv,  so  often  to  be  remarked  in  the  literature  as  well  as  in 
the  arts  cultivated  by  the  followers  of  the  spiritual  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  Dsedalean  school,  in  fact,  produced  works 
which  presented  a  type  so  similar  to  that  observable  in  the  best 
productions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  in  North- 
westeni  Europe,  that  if  it  were  not  that  the  sentiment  which 
modified  the  expression  of  the  two  schools  had  differed  in  a  very 
perceptible  manner,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  their  dates  by  a 
casual  examination.  A  very  short  period  was,  however,  siiffi- 
cient  to  enable  the  respective  schools  to  assume  their  peculiar 
characteristic  developments ;  but  the  problem  to  be  explained  is, 
how  did  the  rude  uncivilized  races  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
times  adopt  nearly  the  same  generic  forms  of  Art  ?  and  how  did 
they,  in  their  turns,  adopt  such  future  modifications  as  led  to 
thil    timate  establishments  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian 
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enamel  and  painted  glass  decoration  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  revolution  in  opinion  winch  led  even  the  Parisians — €tke 
modem  Athenians — to  disguise  their  elaborately  beautifiil 
mural  decorations  imder  coats  of  whitewash.  To  say  that  any 
arts  decline  simply  because  they  appear  to  rival  others^  is,  we 
conceive,  to  take  a  very  imphilosophical  view  of  the  Bubjeot. 
Beyond  doubt  the  law  holds  in  all  numan  pursidts,  that  every 
science,  every  intellectual  occupation,  has  its  periods  of  origin, 

I)rogress,  glory,  and  decline ;  its  maxima  and  minima,  in  the 
anguage  of  mathematicians.  But  we  are  far  from  being  con- 
vinced that  either  glass  painting,  or  enamel,  have  yet  attained 
their  apogee ;  still  less  are  we  convinced  that  the  aedine  they 
certainly  have  suffered,  has  arisen  from  the  mistaken  endeavoms 
of  their  professors  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  arts  they  practised. 
The  attempt  to  imitate  oil  painting  by  either  of  the  processes  to 
which  we  refer,  may  have  led  to  errors  and  failures ;  but  it  could 
not  have  led  to  the  loss  of  the  processes  themselves.  This  is  a 
deeper  phenomenon,  and  one  which  is  connected  with  the  operation 
of  some  of  the  more  recondite  laws  of  our  organization ;  of  so  com* 
plicated  a  nature  indeed,  as  to  require  a  separate  treatise,  if  it 
were  desired  to  discuss  them  thoroughly.  It  would  be  found, 
that  in  these,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  history  of  an  art  is  to 
be  sought  for  as  much  ui  extraneous  events,  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technical  details  themselves ;  tiiat  the  moral  and 
religious  feelings  of  men  surroimding  and  influencing  the 
modes  of  thought  and  belief  of  the  artists  are  more  powerful  in 
their  action  upon  the  average  degree  of  excellence  they  can 
attain,  and  still  more  upon  the  public  appreciation  of  the  arts, 
than  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  perfection  of  mechanical 
processes  can  ever  be. 

M.  Labarte  has  given  some  very  pleasant  chapters  upon  tlie 
Ceramic  arts,  upon  glass  making,  and  upon  Oriental  Art, 
which  arc  accompanied,  in  this  edition  at  least,  by  many  admi- 
rably drawn  and  engraved  illustrations.  It  must  not  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  these  various  subjects  have  been  treated 
in  a  more  scientific  or  complete  manner  than  the  others  which 
have  been  already  noticed ;  or  that  the  technical  information  is 
of  a  higher  character,  or  the  mode  of  discussing  the  particular 
subject  under  notice  at  any  one  time,  more  logical,  than  those 
adopted  by  him  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  catalogue.  From 
beginning  to  end,  the  work  is  of  conversationaX  irregular 
character ;  such  as  might  have  been  inspired  by  the  Inspecticm 
of  a  collection.  But  he  who  would  redly  study  the  history  of 
the  various  processes  named  above,  must  seek  it  in  works  such 
as  Brogniart's  ''Traits  des  Arts  C^ramiques,''  in  that  wonderful 
production, "  Les  (Euvres  de  Bernard  Faiissy,''  in  Winckelmann, 
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in  Dusommerard,  Meyrick,  Senoir,  De  Lasteyrie,  Quartremere 
de  Quincy,  De  Caumont,  Bossio,  Roselini,  Vigconti,  and  the 
numerous  other  works  descriptive  of  the  arts  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  materials  for  a  philosophical  history  of  the 
useful  arts,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  applied  to  every-day  use, 
indeed  exist  in  abundance,  in  separate  treatises,  or  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous transactions  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  The 
misfortune  is  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  able  to  collect  and 
arrange  this  strangely  confused  mass  of  information,  or  to  present 
a  really  complete  and  useful  hand-book  of  the  arts  of  any  of  the 
distinctly  marked  phases  of  the  development  of  our  race.  Yet 
what  a  field  is  here  open  for  deep  philosophy,  for  interesting 
inquiry  !  If  it  be  true  that  "  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  how  important  must  it  be  to  study  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  impressed  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  belief,  upon  the 
objects  immediately  around  him ;  and  how  strangely  does  the 
inquiry  into  what  are  usually  considered  to  be  mere  abstract 
questions  of  archaeology,  assume  the  character  of  an  in^rtant 
metaphysical  investigation !  That  M.  Labarte  has  not  treated 
the  subject  he  imdertook  in  this  general,  philosophical  manner, 
is  indeed  proved  by  the  utter  neglect  with  which  he  has  treated 
the  Ceramic  arts  applied  to  the  daily  wants  of  society,  and  has 
only  referred  to  the  more  ornamental  pcoductions  of  the  epochs 
he  has  alluded  to.  The  rich  vases  of'  the  Moors,  the  Majolica 
ware  of  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  rarest  productions  of 
Palissy,  and  of  the  Dresden  and  Sevres  manufactures  are  noticed, 
in  a  manner  so  pleasing,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  hardly  the 
desire  to  complain  of  the  accompanying  defect ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  does  strike  us  as  afibrding  a  subject  of  regret  that  no 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  tile  pavings,  of  the  orna- 
mental brickwork,  of  the  common  earthenware  of  mediaeval 
times,  or  even  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  Mr,  Wedgewood, 
of  the  same  date  as  some  of  the  Sevres  vases  M.  Labarte  hae 
described. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  although  we  think  we  have  reason 
to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  M.  Labarte  has  been 
introduced  to  the  English  reader,  we  cordially  acknowledge  our 
admiration  of  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  he  has  treated 
the  portions  of  the  history  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages 
requisite  for  the  explanation  of  the  collection  he  desired  to 
illustrate.  The  book  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  and  we  think  well 
translated ;  the  wood-cuts,  both  new  and  old,  are  remarkably 
well  executed ;  the  printing  and  the  paper  are  good ;  ana, 
indeed,  with  the  reserve  we  have  kept  in  view  throughout,  we 
believe  that  the  hand-book  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  enf.er- 
taining,  even  if  not  one  of  the  moat  philosophically  valuable,  addi- 
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enamel  and  painted  glass  decoration  is  to  be  attributed  to  tibe 
same  revolution  in  opinion  which  led  even  the  Parisiaiia-— the 
modern  Athenians — to  disguise  their  elaboratdy  beauttfU 
mural  decorations  \mder  coats  of  whitewash.  To  say  that  any 
arts  decline  simply  because  they  appear  to  rival  otlien,  is,  we 
conceive,  to  take  a  very  imphilosophical  view  of  the  siib|ecL 
Beyond  doubt  the  law  holds  m  all  numan  pursuits,  that  eveiy 
science,  every  intellectual  occupation,  has  m  periods  of  origiiif 

I)rogress,  glory,  and  decline ;  its  maxima  ana  minima,  in  tbe 
anguage  of  mathematicians.  But  we  are  far  from  being  oon* 
vinced  that  either  glass  painting,  or  enamel,  have  yet  attained 
their  apogee  ;  still  less  are  we  convinced  that  the  dedine  they 
certainly  have  sulSered,  has  arisen  from  the  mistaken  endeftvoim 
of  their  professors  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  arts  they  practised. 
The  attempt  to  imitate  oil  painting  by  either  of  the  processes  to 
which  we  refer,  may  have  led  to  errors  and  failures;  but  it  conU 
not  have  led  to  the  loss  of  the  processes  themselves,  lliis  is  a 
deeper  phenomenon,  and  one  which  is  connected  with  the  operation 
of  some  of  the  more  recondite  laws  of  our  organisation ;  of  so  con* 
plicated  a  nature  indeed,  as  to  require  a  separate  tTeatise»  if  it 
were  desired  to  discuss  them  thoroughly.  It  would  be  fonndt 
that  in  these,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  history  of  an  art  is  to 
be  sought  for  as  much  m  extraneous  events,  as  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  technical  details  themselves ;  that  the  moml  and 
religious  feelings  of  men  surroimding  and  influencing  Ai 
modes  of  thought  and  belief  of  the  artists  are  more  powerfnl  in 
their  action  upon  the  average  degree  of  excellence  they  can 
attain,  and  stilt  more  upon  the  public  appreciation  of  the  nrt% 
than  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  penection  of  mechanioal 
processes  can  ever  be. 

M.  Labarte  has  given  some  very  pleasant  chapters  npoQ  the 
Ceramic  arts,  upon  glass  making,  and  upon  Orientnl  Ait» 
which  are  accompanied,  in  this  edition  at  least,  by  many  ndmi» 
rably  drawn  and  engraved  illustrations.  It  must  not  be  ex* 
pected,  however,  that  these  various  subjects  have  been  treated 
in  a  more  scientific  or  complete  manner  than  the  others  wliicll 
have  been  already  noticed ;  or  that  the  technical  infonnatioa  is 
of  a  higher  character,  or  the  mode  of  discussing  the  particolBr 
subject  under  notice  at  any  one  time,  more  logical,  tnan  tlMBSS 
adopted  by  him  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  cataloffoe.  ¥nm 
beginning  to  end,  the  work  is  of  conversational,  irregnkr 
character ;  such  as  might  have  been  inspired  by  the  inspeetisn 
of  a  collection.  But  he  who  would  really  study  the  history  sf 
the  various  procosses  named  above,  must  seek  it  in  works  sneh 
as  Brogniart  s  "Traits  des  Arts  C^ramiouos,*'  in  that  wonderftd 
production,  "  Les  (Euvres  de  Bernard  l^alissy,"  in  Wii 
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science  as  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  was  well  qualified  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  possession  of  such  an 
amount  of  general  theological  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge  as 
alone  could  enable  him  to  conduct  with  credit  and  eolat  the 
ablest  and  most  erudite  organ  of  sacred  literature  in  the  world, 
but  also  by  previous  special  researches  into  the  topics  treated  of 
in  these  volumes,  the  results  of  which  he  had  already  commu- 
nicated to  the  learned,  in  scholar-like  monographs  such  as  the 
German  literati  alone  are  in  the  hs^it,  of  producing.  And 
however  mere  sciolists  may  sneer  at  these  essays  to  exhaust  a 
subject,  these  trials  of  strength  and  gypinastic  prolusions  with 
which  the  intellectual  athletes  on  the  Continent  are  wont  to 
brace  up  their  energies,  and  string  their  muscles  and  sinews  for 
the  labour  of  a  lifetime,  no  man  of  real  culture  is  ignorant, 
either  of  the  value  of  such  monographs  in  themselves,  or  of 
their  worth  as  discipline.  We  have  an  instance  at  hand  in 
Macaulay,  who  would  never  have  been  the  historian  he  has 
proved  himself  but  for  his  preliminary  jousts  in  the  lists  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  With  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
this  method  of  winning  their  spurs  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  as  here ;  and  to  this  law  of  the  literary  chivalry  of 
his  country.  Dr.  Ullmann  has  manfully  conformed.  His 
principal  monograph  treated  of  ''  John  Wessel  as  a  Forerunner 
of  Ijuther,"  which  is  the  subject  of  his  last  book,  the  most 
extended  of  the  four,  in  the  work  before  us.  This  separate 
tredtise  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1834,  seven  years  before 
the  appearance  of  even  the  first  volume  of  the  "Reformers 
before  tlie  Reformation,"  and  eight  before  the  second  saw  the 
light.  Thus  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  literal  observance  of 
the  Iloratian  maxim,  Nonum  prematur  in  annum.  Moreover,  in 
1835,  his  earlier  production,  the  full  title  of  which  is  given 
below,*  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and  enriched  with  valuable 
annotiitions  by  a  learned  Hollander,  Mimting,  who,  as  a  coun- 
tr}Tnan  of  WesseFs,  was  able  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
local  information,  of  which  our  author  has,  of  course,  thankfully 
aviiiled  himself  in  the  present  publication.    We  have  mentioned 

*  Johaan  Wessel,  ein  Vorg'dn^er  LtUhers.  Zur  Charakteristik  der  Chritt- 
lichen  Kirclie  uiid  Theologie  in  ihrem  Vebtrgang  a,  d.  Mittdalter  in  d,  Refor- 
jmitioHAzeit.  Hamburgh,  1834.  (John  Wessel,  a  Forerunner  of  Luther. 
An  Essay  towards  a  Characteristic  Delineation  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
Theology  in  their  Transition  from  the  MedisBval  to  the  Reformation  Period.) 
Compare  also  the  biogrnphical  monograph  by  Ullmann's  meritorious  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  field,  W.  Muurling,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1831,  under 
the  title,  De  Wessdi  Ganajfortii  cum  vita  turn  meritis  in  prceparanda  sacrarum 
emendatioiie  in  Bdgio  septentrioTiali.  Pars  prima  {vitam  complectens),  8vo. 
(The  Life  of  Wessel  of  Gansfort,  and  his  Merits  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  in  Northern  Belgium.    Part  L,  comprising  the  Life.) 
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these  few  particulars  because,  unhappily,  Mr.  Menzieslias  not 
had  the  ^ace  to  present  his  readers  with  the  usual  ^*  Translator's 
Preface,  — a  sin  of  omission,  which  we  deem  not  a  little  repre- 
hensible.    And  now  we  have  the  rod  in  hand,  we  must  not  let 
him  go  without  calling  him,  or  the  publishers,  to  account  for 
another  default   of  a   more   serious  'kind,  and  one  which  is 
still   more  likely   to   interfere   with    the    extensive    circula- 
tion a  work  so  superior  richly  deserves.    We  know  not  whether 
Dr.  Ullmann  has  done  himself  the  injustice  of  ushering  his 
performance  into  the  world  without  an  index,  not  having  the 
original  at  hand.     But,  however  this  may  be,  this  piece  of 
literary  journey-work  should  not  have  been   grudged  here. 
There  is  no  case,  perhaps,  in  which  our  homely  proverb  about 
"  spoiling  the"  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar,"  is  more  applicable  than 
this.     How  often  is  the  truism  to  be  repeated,  that  a  good 
index  doubles  the  money- value  of  a  good  book  to  every  real 
student  ?    The  Messrs.  Clark  must  be  making  fair  profits  out  of 
their  republications,  or  they  would  long  ago  have  relinquished 
the  enterprise.     It  is  not  our  business,  of  course,  to  remind 
them  that  shabbiness  in  their  literary  expenditure  is  one  of  the 
grossest  commercial  blunders   they  can  commit.     They  are 
reputed  to  be  shrewd  men  of  the  world,  and,  doubtless,  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  their  own  affairs  than  we  can 
pretend  or  desire  to  be.     But  in  the  interests  of  the  reading 
public  we  are  entitled  to  protest  against  anyparsimony  in  the 
matter  of  an  index.     It  may  be  said  that  Ullmann's  work  is 
furnished  with  a  tolerably  good  Table  of  Contents,  and  we 
cheerfully  admit  that  we  have  often  seen  worse.     But,  then, 
we  have  also  often  seen  better,  and  a  copious  index  (that  cyno- 
sure to  all  who  buy  books  for  use  and  not  for  show)  besides. 
"  Neander's  Church  History"  is  a  model  in  both  these  respects, 
which  ought  to  be  imitated  in  the  case  of  every  historical  work 
that  is  worth  reading  at  all. 

We  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  the  subject  of  Dr. 
TJUmann's  fourth  and  last  book.  It  is  a  ftdl-length  gallery- 
portrait  of  John  Weasel.  The  third  brings  before  us  a  famuy 
group,  and  one  which  powerfully  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
noblest  sympathies  of  every  genial  spectator.  Under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  "Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,"  there  sprung 
up  in  the  Netherlands  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  society  of  quiet,  but,  at  the  same  time,  active 
and  practical  mystics,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  a 
most  important  sense,  tho  cradle  of  the  Teutonic  Sefonnation. 
They  were  sometimes  styled,  and  that,  too,  by  themselves  as 
well  as  by  others,  the  "Friends  of  God,"  and  their  fraternity 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  ever-growing  reaction  against  the 
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science  as  the  Shidien  und  Kritiken  was  well  qualified  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  not  only  by  the  possession  of  such  an 
amount  of  general  theological  and  ecclesiastical  knowledge  as 
alone  could  enable  him  to  conduct  with  credit  and  eolat  the 
ablest  and  most  erudite  organ  of  sacred  literature  in  the  world, 
but  also  by  previous  special  researches  into  the  topics  treated  of 
in  these  volumes,  the  results  of  which  he  had  already  commu- 
nicated to  the  learned,  in  scholar-like  monographs  such  as  the 
German  literati  alone  are  in  the  h^it,  of  pixxlucing.  And 
however  mere  sciolists  may  sneer  at  these  essays  to  exhaust  a 
subject,  these  trials  of  strength  and  gypuiastic  prolusions  with 
which  the  intellectual  athletes  on  the  Continent  are  wont  to 
brace  up  their  energies,  and  string  their  muscles  and  sinews  for 
the  labour  of  a  lifetime,  no  man  of  real  culture  is  ignorant, 
either  of  the  value  of  such  monographs  in  themselves,  or  of 
their  worth  as  discipline.  We  have  an  instance  at  hand  in 
Macaulay,  who  woiud  never  have  been  the  historian  he  has 
proved  himself  but  for  his  preliminary  jousts  in  the  lists  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  With  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
this  method  of  winning  their  spurs  is  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  as  here ;  and  to  this  law  of  the  literary  chivalry  of 
his  country.  Dr.  Ullmann  has  manfully  conformed.  His 
principal  monograph  treated  of  "  John  Wessel  as  a  Forerunner 
of  Luther,"  which  is  the  subject  of  his  last  book,  the  most 
extended  of  the  four,  in  the  work  before  us.  This  separate 
treatise  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1834,  seven  years  before 
the  appearance  of  even  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation,"  and  eight  before  the  second  saw  the 
liglit.  Thus  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  literal  observance  of 
the  Horatian  maxim,  Nonum  prematur  in  annum.  Moreover,  in 
1835,  his  earlier  production,  the  full  title  of  which  is  given 
below,*  was  translated  into  Dutch,  and  enriched  with  valuable 
annotations  by  a  learned  Hollander,  Hunting,  who,  as  a  coun- 
trjrman  of  Wessel's,  was  able  to  supply  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
local  information,  of  which  our  author  has,  of  course,  thankfully 
availed  himself  in  the  present  publication.    We  have  mentioned 

♦  Johann  Wessdy  ein  Vorg'dn^er  Luthers.  Zur  CharakteriHik  der  Chritt- 
lichen  Kirche  und  Theologie  in  ihrem  Vd)trgaiig  a.  d.  Mittdalter  in  d,  Refor^ 
mationszeit,  Hamburgh,  1834.  (John  Wessel,  a  Forerunner  of  Luther. 
An  Essay  towards  a  Cnaracteristio  Delineation  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
Theology  in  their  Transition  from  the  MedisBval  to  the  Reformation  Period.) 
Compare  also  the  biogmphical  monograph  by  Ullmann^s  meritorious  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  field,  W.  Muurling,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1831,  under 
the  title,  De  Wessdi  Ganajfortii  cum  vita  turn  meritis  in  prceparanda  Mcrarum 
emendatio7ie  in  Ddgio  septentrionali.  Pars  prima  (vitam  campUctens),  8vo. 
(The  Life  of  Wessel  of  Gansfort,  and  his  Merits  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  in  Northern  Belgium.    Part  L,  comprising  the  Lifo.) 
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It  is  a  great  phenomenon,  since  it  marks  a  taming  point  where 
the  church  began  to  retrace  her  lost  steps,  and  after  her  weary 
pilgrimage  of  error,  to  seek  the  ancient  paths.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  these  free  brotherhoods  of  deyout  mystics 
should  become  the  hearth  on  which  was  tended  the  sacred  nre  of 
Reformation.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  under  the  shade  of  the 
gaudy  flower  of  the  mediaeval  church,  there  was  swelling  and 
burgeoning,  until  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  cast  off  the  faded 
petals,  the  green  seed-pod  which  enclosed  the  germs  of  the 
world's  regeneration. 

The  practical  need  of  co-operation  in  the  works  of  Christian 
benevolence,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
these  fellowships.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lead,  in  edifjring  communion  with  kindred  souls,  a  life  of 
quiet  contemplation,  there  arose  in  the  Netherlands,  so  early  as 
the  eleventh  century,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes  caused  by  the  Crusades,  the  female 
societies  of  the  Beguines.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  male  communities  of  the  Beghards,  or  Men  of  Prayer, 
whose  oldest  establishment  was  founded  at  Louvain,  in  1220 ; 
and  then,  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  first  ap- 
peared around  Antwerp  the  fraternities  of  the  LoUardSy  or 
Psalm-singers.  They  soon  spread  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Lower  Germany,  so  that  at  Cologne,  for  in^stance,  there  were  in 
1250,  more  than  a  thousand  Beguine  sisters.  Since  they,  for 
the  most  part,  formed  a  decidedly  favourable  contrast  to  the 
monks  and  clergy  in  the  blamclessness  of  their  lives,  and  did 
much  good  in  various  ways,  they  gained  the  love  of  the  people, 
who  welcomed  them  to  the  towns  in  which  they  came  to  settle, 
and  supported  them  liberally  when  their  earnings  fell  short. 
The  magistrates,  and  even  the  popes  at  first-,  protected  them, 
after  a  temporary  oppression  under  Clement  V.,  in  1311.  Their 
chief  foes  were  the  inquisitors  and  the  mendicant  friars;  the 
secular  clergy,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  regarded 
them  with  favour.  But  so  long  as  they  remained  true  to  the 
Christian  ideas,  out  of  which  their  organizations  had  sprung, 
their  enemies  were  comparatively  powerless  against  them.  At 
length,  however,  after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
questionable  tendencies  appeared  in  their  midst.  Their  one- 
sided piety,  not  being  sufficiently  ballasted  with  religious  know- 
ledge, rendered  them  too  easy  a  prey  to  fanaticism,  and  varionB 
sects  of  enthusiasts,  particularly  the  Apocalj-ptic  Franciscans,  the 
Fraticelli,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  with  other  wild 
Pantheistic  separatists,  got  possession  of  their  societies,  and  thus 
brought  about  their  dissolution  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
century.     One   of    the  most  influential   of   these  Pantheistic 
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ossified  scholasticism  and  the  corrupt  hierarchy  of  the  times. 
The  proper  founder  of  this  particular  institute  was  Gerhard 
Groot,  but  the  way  had  long  been  smoothed  by  a  succession  of 
free  spiritual  associations,  which,  although  bearmg  something  of 
the  monastic   form,  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
outward  framework  of  the  church  than  the  strictly  conventual 
communities,  and  being  animated  by  a  more  evangelical  idea, 
and  a  simpler  endeavour  after  practical  Christianity,  became 
the  nurseries  of  an  ever-growing  opposition  to  the  papacy.    This 
opposition,  it  is  true,  was  often  unconscious,  although  in  smgle  in- 
stances it  was  very  decidedly  felt,  and  not  less  strongly  expressed. 
The  church  which  was  originally  intended,  and,  according  to  its 
scriptural  idea,  was  admirably  designed  and  adapted  lor  the 
satisfaction  of  the  yearning  after  religious  communion  created 
and  fostered  by  Christianity,  had,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  utterly 
sunk  into  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  a  church  of  the  priesthooa, 
and  of  legal  formalism.     She  ruled  the  nations  by  forcing  them 
to  bend  to  a  yoke  infinitely  more  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
ilosaic  dispensation,  from  which  the  Gospel  was  given  to  free 
the  soul ;  and  strove  to  mould  men  to  her  purposes  by  forcing 
them  to  conform  to  a  vast  and  oppressive  system  of  human 
traditions.      She   had  thus  lost  that  evangelical  spirit  which 
works  from  within  outwards,  and  drawing  all  salvation  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  Christian  life   from    the  fountain  of  living 
waters  in  the  Redeemer,  irrigates  every  parched  field  of  human 
activity  with  these  quickening  streams.     Hence  the  manifold 
attempts  to  recover  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  mode  of  life, 
with  its  power  to  overcome  the  world  by  the  holy  energy  of 
faith  and  love.     Often  these  attempts,  owing  mainly  to  a  defec- 
tive apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  apostolic  piety,  were  of 
too  morbid  a  character  to  effect  any  real  and  permanent  good, 
since  they  bore  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  the  same  spirit  of 
externalisni  and  legality,  which  it  was  their  business  to  coun- 
teract.    Thus  tlie  rise  of  one  monkish  order  after  another  only 
set  the  seal  of  failure  on  previous  efforts,  and  prepared  new  dis- 
apix)intments.     Each  fresh  intoxicating  draught  only  inflamed 
instead  of  slaking  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  besotted  Christen- 
dom, until,  at  lengtli,  men  began  to  turn  towards  the  more 
wholesome  wells  of  salvation,  which  had  so  long  been  neglected 
and  forsaken  for  tlie  maddening  wine  of  the  mother  of  harlots. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  we  discern  marked 
symptoms  of  a  purifkation  of  that  impulse  which  had  formerly 
produced  only  fresli  swarms  of  monkish  drones ;  and,  hencefor- 
ward, free  associations  of  Christian  men,  bound  together  by 
common  religious  instincts,  wants,  and  aims,  rather  than  by 
formal  vows,  begin  to  make  their  appearance  upon  the  scene. 
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It  is  a  great  phenomenon,  since  it  marks  a  taming  poini  wliene 
the  cliiirch  began  to  retrace  her  lost  steps,  and  aner  her  weary 
pilgrimage  of  error,  to  seek  the  ancient  paths.  It  was  in  tlie 
nature  of  things  that  these  free  brotherhoods  of  deyotut  mystics 
should  become  the  hearth  on  which  was  tended  the  saoied  sre  of 
Reformation.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  under  the  ahade  of  the 
gaudy  flower  of  the  mediaeval  church,  there  was  swelEag  and 
burgeoning,  imtil  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  cast  off  the  fiided 
petals,  the  green  seed-pod  which  enclosed  the  genna  of  the 
world's  regeneration. 

The  practical  need  of  co-operation  in  the  works  of  Ohristiaii 
benevolence,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  formatioii  of 
these  fellowships.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lead,  in  edifying  communion  with  kindred  souls,  a  life  of 
quiet  contemplation,  there  arose  in  the  Netherlands,  so  early  as 
the  eleventh  century,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  dispio* 
portion  between  the  sexes  caused  by  the  Crusades,  the  fiemale 
societies  of  the  Beguines.  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  male  communities  of  the  Beghards,  or  Men  of  Prayer, 
whose  oldest  establishment  was  foimded  at  Louvain,  in  ISSiO ; 
and  then,  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  first  ap- 
peared  around  Antwerp  the  fraternities  of  the  Lollards,  or 
Psalm-singers.  They  soon  spread  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Lower  Germany,  so  that  at  Cologne,  for  instance,  there  were  in 
1250,  more  than  a  thousand  Beguine  sisters.  Since  they,  for 
the  most  part,  formed  a  decidedly  favourable  contrast  to  the 
monks  and  clergy  in  the  blamelessness  of  their  lives,  and  did 
much  good  in  various  ways,  they  gained  the  love  of  the  people, 
who  welcomed  them  to  the  towns  m  which  they  came  to  settle, 
and  supported  them  liberally  when  their  earnings  fell  short. 
The  magistrates,  and  even  the  popes  at  first,  protected  .them, 
after  a  temporary  oppression  under  Clement  V.,  m  1811.  Their 
chief  foes  were  the  inquisitors  and  the  mendicant  finaia;  the 
secular  clergy,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  regarded 
them  with  favour.  But  so  long  as  they  remained  true  to  the 
Christian  ideas,  out  of  which  their  organizations  had  sprung, 
their  enemies  were  comparatively  powerless  against  them.  At 
length,  however,  after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  oentory, 
questionable  tendencies  appeared  in  their  midst.  Their  one- 
sided piety,  not  being  suj£ciently  ballasted  with  religious  know- 
ledge, rendered  them  too  easy  a  prey  to  fanaticism,  and  variooB 
sects  of  enthusiasts,  particularly  the  Apocalyptic  Franciscan^  the 
Fraticelli,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  with  other  wild 
Pantheistic  separatists,  got  possession  of  their  societies,  and  thus 
brought  about  their  dissolution  in  the  course  of  the  fourteentli 
century.     One  of   the  most  influential  of   these  Ptotheiatic 
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Mystics,  who  are  carefully  to  be  difitinguished  from  the  more 
Christian  sort,  was  the  celebrated  Master  Eckart,  of  whom 
Dr.  UUmann  gives  a  very  interesting  account. 

The  spiritual  need,  however,  still  prompted  men  to  seek  out 
some  sphere  of  seclusion  from  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
age,  whence,  as  from  a  safe  vantage  ground  they  could  best  be 
grappled  with ;  and  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Lot  was 
the  result.  Its  spirit  was  not  less  practical  than  that  of  the 
older  unions  of  the  sort,  but  it  embodied  an  essentially  new 
element  of  great  importance,  viz.,  a  most  lively  interest  in  the 
attainment  of  a  purer  and  more  profoimd  evangelical  knowledge, 
and  in  its  diSusion  amongst  the  people,  and  especially  amongst 
the  young.  Its  tendency  was  mystical,  but  the  mysticism 
which  it  cherished  was  free  from  pantheistic  and  antinomian 
elements,  and  was  of  a  thoroughly  theistic,  enlightened,  and 
earnestly  ethical  character. 

Gerhard  Groot,  the  founder  of  the  Brotherhood,  was  bom  at 
Deventer,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1340.  ^He  studied  at 
Paris,  where  he  graduated  in  1358,  and  upon  his  return  to  his 
fatherland,  tolerably  stocked  with  the  theological  lore  of  the 
time,  and  not  without  a  secret  love  for  even  the  occult  sciences, 
he  obtained  a  canonry  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  For  some  time  he  lived  a  very  worldly  life,  until 
awakened  by  a  casual  remark  let  fall  by  an  old  friend,  Henry 
iEger,  when  present  as  a  spectator  at  some  public  games. 
"  Why  dost  thou  stand  here,"  said  jEger  to  him,  "  intent  on 
vanities  ?  Thou  must  become  another  man."  Gerhard  Groot 
from  that  moment  became  another  man.  For  three  years  he 
betook  himself  to  the  convent,  of  which  his  friend  was  prior, 
and  then  came  forth,  although  not  in  orders,  as  a.  preacher  of 
repentance.  The  Bishop  of  TJtrecht  at  first  sanctioned  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  when  tlie  mendicant  friars  and  the  other  clergy, 
bursting  with  envy  at  seeing  the  whole  population,  wherever 
Groot  came,  neglect  their  meals  and  their  work  to  hear  the 
unbought  appeals  of  the  new  John  the  Baptist,  raised  a  fierce 
outcry  against  him,  his  diocesan  succumbed,  and  silenced  him. 
But  the  stream  thus  pent  up  soon  made  itself  a  new  channel. 
Gerhard,  about  this  time,  had  been  to  visit  the  famed  Mystic, 
John  Ruysbroek,  prior  of  the  canons  of  Griinthal,  or  Green 
Vallej^  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  great  beech  forest,  not  far  from 
the  field  of  Waterloo.  Ruysbroek,  "the  Ecstatic  Doctor,"  of 
whom  Dr.  UUmann  furnishes  an  able  sketch,  represents  the 
Theistic,  as  Master  Eckart,  the  Pantheistic,  Mystics  of  that  age. 
Groot  was  powerfully  impressed  by  his  interviews  with  him,  and 
with  the  mode  of  Ufe  followed  oy  his  canons;  and  when  he 
returned  to  Deventer,  he  gatherea  around  him  a  company  of 
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youths,  since  he  was  forbidden  to  instruct  those  of  riper  yean, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  John  Binkerink,  a  pious  clergyinan, 
and  Florentius,  a  well-read  scholar,  promoted  their  stodieSy  and 
procured  them  the  means  of  earning  a  little  money,  and  himHelf 
and  his  friends  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  by  setting  them  to 
copy  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  books.  Out  of  this  mediflBval 
Bible  and  Religious  Tract  Society  sprung  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Conmion  Lot  in  the  manner  thus  described  by  Dr. 
UUmann : — 

"His  affection  for  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Ancient  Fathers  kindled 
in  Gerhard's  bosom  the  liveliest  zeal  for  collecting  the  records  of 
Christian  antiquity.  He  was,  as  he  himself  says,  avaricious — and 
more  than  avaricious — of  good  books.  Nor  was  it  merely  their  ex- 
ternal beauty  for  which  he  cared ;  although  he  believed  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  aud  other  useful  works,  ought  to  be  particularly 
well  written  and  carefully  preserved,  in  order  to  be  all  the  more 
extensively  useful.  Hence,  he  had  long  before  employed  young  men, 
under  his  oversight,  as  copyists,  thereby  accomplishing  the  threefold 
end  of  multiplying  these  good  theological  works ;  giving  profitable 
employment  to  the  youths;  and  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  influencing 
their  minds.  This  he  continued  more  and  more  to  do.  The  circle  of 
his  youthful  friends,  scholars,  and  transcribers,  became  from  day  to 
day  larger,  and  grew  at  length  into  a  regular  society.  Having  thus 
in  part  owed  its  origin  to  the  copying  of  the  Scriptures  and  devotional 
books,  the  society,  from  the  outset,  and  through  its  whole  con- 
tinuance, made  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  propagation,  the  copying, 
collecting,  preser\ing,  and  utilizing  of  good  theological  and  ascetii^ 
books,  one  of  its  main  objects." 

"  The  immediate  impulse  from  without,  to  the  institution  of  the 
fellowship  was  as  follows: — The  young  Florentius,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  then  vicar  at  Deventer,  one  day  said  to  Gerhard, 
*  Diar  master,  what  harm  would  it  do,  were  I  and  these  clerks,  who  are 
here  copying,  to  put  our  weekly  earnings  into  a  common  fund,  and 
live  together  ?'  *  Live  together !'  replied  Gerhard,  *  the  mendicant 
monks  would  never  pennit  it ;  they  would  do  their  worst  to  prevent 
UH.'  *  But  what,'  said  Florentius,  *  is  to  prevent  us  making  the  trial? 
Perhaps  God  would  give  us  success.'  *  Well,  then,*  said  Gerhard, 
'  in  (iod's  name  commence.  I  will  be  your  advocate,  and  faithfully 
defend  you  against  all  who  rise  up  against  you.'  In  this  manner 
thoy  formed  themselves  into  a  private  society ;  and  as  their  manner 
of  living  in  community  was  imitated,  they  grew  at  length  into  an 
extensive  confederation.'*— Pp.  69,  70. 

(lorliard  Groot  presided  over  the  brother-house  at  Deventer 
with  fiitherly  love  aud  wisdom,  till  his  death,  in  1384,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Florentius,  the  instructor  of  the  celebrated 
Th()nia.s  i\  Kempis,  whose  treatise  "  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ" 
was  n»put(Ml,  until  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  deprived  it  of  this 
lionour,  to  bo  the  most  widely-circulated  book  ever  written,  next 
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to  the  Bible.  To  Thomas  &  Kempis  we  owe  the  biography  of 
his  old  master,  as  well  as  that  of  Gerhard  Groot.  The  last 
words  of  Florentius  to  the  brethren  at  his  death,  in  1400,  were  : 
"  Abide  in  humble  simplicity,  and  Clirist  will  abide  in  you." 
Gerhard  Zerbolt,  who  had  long  been  his  right-hand  man,  had 
died  two  years  before,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  He  is 
distinguished  as  the  theoretical  and  practical  champion  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible  and  of  prayers  in  the  mother  tongue.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  upon  the  subject.  Elaborate  biographical 
sketches  of  all  these  men  adorn  Dr.  UUmann's  pages.  That  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  in  particular  is  a  charming  piece  of  writing, 
and  is  worth  whole  folios  of  the  voluminous  "  Acta  Sanctorum" 
compiled  by  the  Bollandists.  Thomas  was  a  true  saint,  and  is 
recognized  as  such  by  all  the  churches.  Such  a  "beautiful 
soul,"  who  is  truly  described  as  "the  blossom  of  the  practical 
Mysticism  of  the  Brethren,"  could  not  but  be  in  that  age,  how- 
ever luiconsciously  to,  and  even  in  spite  of  himself,  a  Reformer 
before  the  Reformation.  The  fraternity  of  which  he  was  so 
bright  an  ornament  were  the  pietists  of  the  medisBval  church; 
and  their  very  existence  was  a  powerful  protest  against  the  hard 
externalism  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  times,  and  the  homy 
theology  of  the  scholastic  divines,  which  was  its  intellectual 
exponent.  The  Christianity  of  the  Brethren,  like  that  of  all  the 
Mystics,  was  even  more  subjective  than  that  of  the  Refonnation. 
Thomas  k  Kempis  and  his  school  resemble  John  in  laying  the 
empliasis  upon  love,  whilst  Luther,  like  Paul,  insists  most  upon 
faith.  With  both,  however,  the  inward  life  is  the  main  thing 
as  opposed  to  all  that  is  merely  outward.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  taint  of  the  predominant  Pelagianism  of  the 
times  still  cleaving  to  the  theology  of  the  author  of  the  "  Imi- 
tation of  Christ."  But  this  is  counterbalanced  by  other  elements 
of  a  decidedly  reforming  character,  and  these  not  only  of  a  nega- 
tive, but  even  of  a  more  positive  kind.  If  he  does  not  impugn 
the  distinctively  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  neither  does  he  defend 
them,  and,  in  like  manner,  he  ignores  the  hierarchy  and  its 
interests  ;  or  if  he  refers  to  them  at  all,  it  is  to  warn  men 
a^^ainst  clerical  and  academical  ambition,  and  to  testify  against 
the  extravagant  wealth  of  churches  and  monasteries,  simony, 
pluralities,  and  other  spiritual  abuses.  But  this  is  not  all.  As 
Dr.  Ullmann  points  out : — 

"Thomas  everywhere  insists  upon  the  Christian  principles  of 
spiritualitv  and  freedom,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Reformation. 
Besides,  the  spirit  of  his  fraternity  led  him  to  do  many  things 
iuvolved  in  the  general  current  which  brought  about  the  Reforma- 
tion. To  him  the  inward  life,  the  disposition  of  mind,  is  the  great 
matter.     !No  work  or  external  thing  is  of  any  value  except  through 
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love.  Where  there  is  genuine  love  it  sanctifies  all.  In  like  manner 
he  knows  not  anything  more  exalted  than  freedom,  Fpeedom  of 
mind  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  supreme  good  in  the  spiritual  life.  To 
be  detached  from  all  creatures,  dependent  only  upon  Gk>d,  but  in 
this  dependence  perfectly  master  of  one's  self  and  of  all  other  things, 
this  is  to  him  the  great  mark,  which  the  spiritual  man  ought  to 
strive  to  reach.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  is  not  iwUniionMy  a 
Eeformer,  for  he  does  not  apply  these  principled  outwardly.  But  he 
nevertheless  is  a  Eeformer ;  for  he  desired  the  self-same  objects  at 
Luther  and  his  ^ends ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter  also 
prosecuted  them  to  their  outward  consequences.  But  besides,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  fraternity  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Thomas  did 
many  things  to  pave  the  way  for  reform.  These  consisted  chiefly  in 
zealously  inculcating  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  transcription 
of  copies  of  it,  a  work  in  which  he  himself  took  an  active  part;  in 
laying  the  chief  weight,  not  upon  Moses  or  any  sort  of  law,  but  upon 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  upon  grace,  repentance,  faith,  love,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  spirit  of  scripture  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  in  the 
soul ;  in  labouring  much  for  the  religious  revival  and  instruction  of 
the  people  by  sermons  and  collationes ;  and  in  practically  evincing 
a  lively  concern  for  the  literary,  and  especially  the  philological  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation.  All  this  included  the  germs  of 
future  evolutions,  although  the  harvest  which  they  bore  was  such  as 
Thomas  never  anticipated,  and  if  foreshown  to  him,  would  scarcelj 
have  recognized  as  the  growth  of  his  own  seed.  We  have  to  observe 
..Jthst,  under  Thomas's  immediate  influence,  a  man  was  trained  up  in 
whom  we  find  these  germs  developed  to  a  very  high  degree.  We 
speak  of  John  Wessel."--Pp.  160,  161. 

After  detailing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  brotherhood 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — how  it  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  mendicant  monks,  and  accused  before  the 
Council  of  Constance,  (which  burnt  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,)  where,  notwithstanding  such  ill  omens,  its  cause  was 
ably  and  successfully  pleaded  by  the  great  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  Gerson,  and  the  influential  Cardinal 
D' A  illy,  so  that  it  was  recognized  by  Pope  Martin  V.,  who  was 
followed  by  other  popes,  especially  by  Eugene  IV.,  Pius  II.,  and 
Sixtus  IV., — how  from  the  Netherlands  it  spread  to  Germany, 
and  even  to  France, — and  how  at  length,  having  fiilfilled  its 
destination  with  honour,  it  fell,  not  owing  to  any  outward  assaults, 
but  by  crumbling  to  pieces  of  itself  in  the  new  religious  and 
intellectual  development  imdergone  by  the  age.  Dr.  UUniann 
returns  to  speak  in  the  closing  part  of  his  third  book  of  the 
ramifications  of  Mysticism  in  Germany,  until  the  Reformation, 
lie  first  takes  Henry  Suso,  as  the  representative  of  Poetical 
Mysticism,  "  the  Minne-singcr  of  eternal  love  and  wisdom,"  as 
he  styles  him.  Suso  was  a  Suabian,  and  was  bom  about  1300, 
of  an  aristocratic  but  worldly-minded  father,  and  of  a  deeply 
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pious  mother,  who,  however  was  compelled  to  keep  her  religion 
secret,  since  from  fear  of  her  husband's  anger,  she  never  once 
attended  mass  for  thirty  years.  He  was  a  beautiful  and  bloom- 
ing boy,  of  great  natural  vivacity,  and  even  at  that  tender  age 
used  to  gather  flowers  in  spring,  and  twine  them  into  a  garland 
for  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  "  because  she  was  the  loveliest  of  all 
flowers  and  the  simuner-rapture  of  his  heart."  At  thirteen,  he  was 
taken  into  the  Dominican  convent  at  Constance ;  but  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  monastic  Ufe  felt  no  inward  awakening.  But  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  felt  himself  secretly  drawn  "  as  it  were  by 
a  bright  light'  to  God,  and  was  seized  with  an  ardent  longing 
to  be  a  servant  of  Eternal  Wisdom — ^her  spiritual  knight.  It  is 
thus  that  he  describes  the  appearance  of  Ins  celestial  mistress: — 

'' '  She  floated  high  above  me  in  the  vaulted  choir ;  she  shone  like 
the  morning  star,  and  seemed  as  the  sim  sporting  in  the  dawn.  Her 
crown  was  eternity,  her  robe  was  bliss,  her  word  sweetness,  her 
embrace  the  fulness  of  all  delights.  She  was  distant  and  yet  near ; 
high  aloft,  and  yet  deep  below.  She  was  present,  and  yet  unseen ; 
accessible,  and  yet  not  palpable  to  the  touch.  She  accosted  me 
affectionately,  and  gently  saio,  *  Give  me  thy  heart,  my  child !'  I  knelt 
at  her  feet,  and  thanked  her  from  my  inmost  heart,  and  in  deep  humi- 
lity.    Such  was  my  vision,  and  none  greater  could  I  have  received.'" 

From  his  eighteenth  to  his  fortieth  year  he  resigned  himself 
to  a  course  of  the  most  severe  self-maceration,  but  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  interval  relaxed  this  outward  discipline,  his  term  of 
service  as  a  squire  being  now  over.  Henceforward  he  was  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  after 
the  model  of  Christ's  entire  submission  to  the  Father,  as  became 
the  higher  degree  of  knighthood.  To  sisnalize  his  entrance 
upon  this  more  exalted  service,  a  beautiftu  youth  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  with  knightly  shoes  and  armour,  and  leading 
him  into  a  spiritual  land,  thus  addressed  him : — 

^''  Know  that  hitherto  thou  hast  been  a  mere  squire.  It  is  God's 
will  that  thou  be  henceforth  a  knight.  Survey  the  heavens  above 
thy  head.  If  thou  canst  coimt  the  multitude  of  the  stars,  then 
mayest  thou  also  count  the  sufferings  that  await  thee.  And  as  the 
stars  appear  little,  and  yet  are  of  vast  magnitude,  so  are  thy  suffer- 
ings small  in  the  eyes  of  inexperienced  men,  but  in  thine  own  sense 
of  them  they  will  be  great  to  endure.'" 

Amongst  these  sufferings  were  those  which  Suso  endured 
from  the  contradiction  of  the  unruly  monks  when  he  became 
prior  of  his  convent,  and  those  to  which  he  was  necessarily 
exposed  as  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance.  He  laboured 
indefatigably  to  gain  by  his  sermons  as  well  as  by  his  pen, 
faithful  lovers  for  Eternal  Wisdom  and  true  friends  for  God. 
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Not  only  Suabia,  but  Alsace,  also,  and  even  the  Neliherlaiids, 
listened  to  his  inspired  harangues,  which  came  back  firom  a 
heart  so  radiant  with  seraphic  love  that  his  face  shone  when  he 
spoke.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  preaching  at  Cologne,  a 
devout  hearer  declared  that  he  had  seen  his  countenance  **  trans- 
formed into  a  ravishing  glory,  and  three  times  become  like  the 
sun  in  brightness,  so  that  he  beheld  in  it  his  own  image."  Hear 
his  beautuul  comment  on  the  sacramental  formula  of  Sursum 
corda,  of  which  passage  Herder  has  made  good  use  in  his 
exquisite  poem  entitled,  "  Eternal  'Wisdom." 

"'These  words,  Lift  up  your  hearts,  have  always,'  says  Suao, 
'awakened  within  me  three  emotions,  either  single  or  combined. 
First,  I  placed  myself  with  all  that  I  am,  body  and  soid,  and  eveiy 
faculty  before  my  inward  eye,  and  around  me  1  set  all  the  creatures 
ever  made  by  God  in  the  realms  of  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  the 
elements,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  name.  There  were  birds  of  the 
air,  beasts  of  the  forest,  fish  of  the  water,  leaves  and  grass  of  the 
ground,  innumerable  pebbles  of  the  deep,  and  besides  these  all  the 
little  atoms  that  glimmer  in  the  sun-beam,  and  all  the  water-drops 
that  ever  fell,  or  are  now  falling,  from  dew,  or  snow,  or  rain,  and  my 
desire  for  them  was,  that  every  one,  from  first  to  last,  should  have  a 
sweet  and  piercing  instrument  of  music  formed  of  my  heart's  inmost 
substance  on  which  to  play  and  raise  a  new  and  high-souled  laud  to 
the  praise  of  the  loved  and  loving  God,  from  eternity  to  eternity. 
And  then  passionately  were  the  loving  arms  of  my  soid  stretched  &r 
and  wide  towards  the  innumerable  multitude  of  created  things,  iwii 
it  was  my  wish  to  enlist  them  all  in  this  work,  just  as  a  free  and 
cheerful  leader  of  a  choir  stirs  up  his  fellows  to  sing  with  alacrity, 
and  offer  up  their  hearts  to  God, — Sursxtm  corda  T^^ 

In  like  manner  in  the  second  place,  he  encloses  in  his  own 
heart  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  still  wear  the  fetters  of  perish- 
able love,  and  calls  to  them, — 

"  *  Up !  ye  captive  hearts,  break  away  from  the  narrow  bonds  of 
transitory  passion !  Up  !  ye  slumbering  hearts,  rise  from  the  death 
of  sin !  Up !  ye  voluptuous  hearts,  forsake  the  lukewarmness  of 
a  slothful  and  inactive  life  I  Mount  with  an  entire  and  single  con* 
version  aloft  to  the  God  of  love ! — Sursum  corda  /" 

And  then,  thirdly,  he  embraces  all  well  inclined  hearts,  but 
which  still  wander  and  go  astray  within  themselves,  and  waver 
between  God  and  the  creatures ;  and  including  himself  in  tlie 
number,  he  exhorts  them  to  a  bold  venture  and  "  a  oomplete 
turning  away  from  self  and  created  things." 

Another  great  and  no  less  eminently  successM  preacher,  John 
Tauler,  follows  next  as  the  representative  of  the  Mysticism  of  Sen- 
timent, amongst  the  Germans.  Of  him  Luther  writes  to  Spalatin  in 
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1516  :  **  If  it  will  gratify  you  to  become  acquainted  with  a  solid 
theology  in  the  German  tongue,  perfectly  resemblinff  that  of  the 
ancients,  procure  for  yourself  John  Tauler's  sermons,  for  neither  in 
Latin  nor  in  our  own  language,  have  I  seen  a  theology  more  sound, 
or  more  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel."  As  might  be  anticipated 
from  this  strong  commendation  of  Luther's,  Tauler  was  a 
man  of  a  much  more  decided  reformatory  tendency  than  Suso, 
and  was  even  on  one  occasion  in  open  conflict  with  the  Pope, 
who,  since  he  had  exhorted  the  priests  to  pay  no  respect  to 
the  interdict,  excomunicated  him,  and  ordered  the  Bishop  of 
Strasburg  to  commit  his  writings  to  the  flames.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  biography,  and  Dr.  TJUmann  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  seen  the  valuable  monograph  by 
Professor  Schmidt  of  Strasburg  on  this  early  Reformer,  although 
it  was  published  some  months  before  his  own  second  volume  saw 
the  light  in  1842.*  He  was,  however,  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  preparation,  as  we  learn  from  bis  note  on  p.  204, 
and  entertained  high  expectations  of  it.  From  it  we  learn, 
through  Neander's  posthumous  volume  (for  we  ourselves  have 
not  access  to  Schmidt's  own  work),  that  Tauler  was  bom  at 
Strasburg  in  1290,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order  in  1308.  At 
a  later  period  of  his  life  he  entertained  doubts  of  the  propriety 
of  this  step,  and  says  in  a  sermon :  "  Had  I  known  when  I  was 
my  father's  son,  what  I  know  now,  I  would  have  lived  by  the 
laoour  of  my  hands  and  not  upon  alms."  He  studied  at  Paris, 
and  preached  in  Cologne  and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine,  down  to 
his  death  in  1361.  His  conversion  took  place  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  and  is  ascribed  by  himself  to  a  layman,  whom  Dr.  TJllmann 
leaves  unascertained,  but  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  no 
other  than  the  pious  Waldensian,  Nicholas  of  Basle,  of  whom  a 
very  interesting  account  is  given  from  Schmidt  by  Neander. 
Nicholas  survived  his  illustrious  convert  several  years,  and 
closed  a  live  of  great  usefulness,  as  a  martyr  at  Vienne  in 
France.  He  had  heard  of  Tauler's  fame  as  a  preacher,  and 
travelled  thirty  miles  to  hear  him.  For  twelve  weeks  he  listened 
to  the  Dominican,  and  then  besought  him  to  explain  fully  in  a 
sermon  how  a  man  may  rise  highest  and  nearest  to  God.  Tauler 
delivered  the  discourse,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  scholastics, 
explained  his  views.  Nicholas,  however,  though  he  owned  that 
Tauler  was  no  common  preacher,  and  had  said  many  things 
well,  was  far  from  being  altogether  satisfied.  In  short,  the 
new  Aquila  took  the  new  ApoUos,  and  expounded  to  him  the 
way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  Tauler  submitted  with  all  the 
docility  of  a  child  to  the  teaching  of  his  lay  instructor,  and  im- 

*  Johannes  Tauler  von  Strassburgh.    8vo.    Hamborg,  1811. 
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posed  on  himself  a  silence  of  two  years,  during  wludh  lie  Uved 
entirely  according  to  the  directions  of  Nicholas.  Then  he  came 
forth  a^ain,  but  at  his  first  fresh  attempt  to  jMreach,  could  not 
speak  toT  tears.  The  second  was  more  successfiiL  His  text 
was,  "  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him,'' 
and  so  powerM  was  the  impression  produced  that  one  of  hiB 
audience  exclaimed  aloud,  ''  It  is  true,''  and  dropped  as  though 
dead  on  the  floor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  senoi 
of  successes  as  a  preacher.  His  contemporaries  styled  him  the 
Theologus  Sublimus  et  liluminatus.  Luther's  opinion  of  him  has 
been  cited  above,  and  Melancthon's  was  equally  high.  Moreover, 
even  in  the  later  Catholic  Church,  this  giQBat  Mystie  has 
numbered  among  his  admirers  such  men  as  Boesuet,  Bona, 
Petrucio,  and  Du  Pin. 

The  profound  work  entitled  "  The  German  Theology/' — ^whoee 
author  is  unascertained,  although  it  is  variously  supposed  to  have 
been  one  or  other  of  two  equally  unknown  men,  Ebland  or' 
Eblend,  and  the  Physician  Gratalorus, — Dr.  TJUmann  takes  as 
representing  the  Speculative,  just  as  Staupitz,  Luther's  own. 
spiritual  father — so  far  as  such  a  Melchizedek  can  be  said  to 
have  had  one  at  all — ^is  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the 
Practical  Mysticism  of  the  Teutonic  school  of  ^*  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation." 

An  English  translation  of  "  The  German  Theology,"  with  a 
commendatory  preface  from  the  pen  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  has 
recently  been  published,  and  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  smaller 
fry  amongst  our  religious  editors  not  a  little.  They  should 
have  had  Dr.  UUmann's  work  at  hand,  or  some  other  inteUigent 
account  of  this  most  curious  and  intensely  interesting  produc- 
tion, which  would  have  preserved  them  from  some  ludicnnis 
blimders.  We  had  marked  for  extract  a  passage  which  gives 
in  a  small  compass  the  Christian  spirit  of  the  whole  treatise^ 
but  our  space  is  exhausted  and  we  must  forbear. 

Wcssel,  the  great  subject  of  Dr.  UUmann's  fourth  book,  d^ 
serves  an  extended  article  to  himself.  Luther  says  of  him :  "  If 
I  had  read  Wessel  sooner,  my  adversaries  would  nave  presumed 
to  say,  that  I  had  borrowed  my  whole  doctrine  from  him— <mr 
minds  are  so  consonant  to  each  other."  He  was,  however,  after 
all,  more  the  forerunner  of  the  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic,  thaoi 
of  the  Lutheran  Eeformation,  and  in  this  point  of  view  is  parti- 
cularly  interesting  to  those  whose  religious  and  ecoLesiastical 
principles  are  upheld  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  The  world  oiwes 
much  to  the  Lux  Mutidi,  as  the  teacher  of  Agricola  and  Beiioli^ 
lin  was  reverently  denominated  by  the  men  of  his  time,  and 
some  rays  from  this  ''  light  of  other  days  "  still  shine  upon  tlie 
free  churches  of  our  own  and  other  lands.     But  within  our  pre- 
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ti.  Progress  of  Methodism  in  Antigua.  7.  Education  in  An- 
tigua. 8.  Dominica.  9.  St.  Eitts,  Nevis,  Montserat.  10, 
Tortola  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Martin's,  Anguilla,  St. 
Eustatius,  St.  Darts.  11.  St.  Vincent.  12.  Tobago.  13. 
Bcmcrara  and  Trinidad.  14.  Barbadoes.  15.  Gren^a.  16. 
Native  ministry.     17.  Conclusion.     The  Future. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  work.  The  plan 
is  very  confused.  The  same  topics  are  constantly  occurring  in 
each  chapter,  and  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  exprtesed 
in  almost  the  same  language.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  mas- 
terly grouping  of  facts.  There  is  often  a  wearisome  detail ;  and 
the  int^^rspersion  of  biographical  notices  of  active  and  pious 
members  of  the  societies  m  the  different  islands — one  of  wnich, 
that  of  Miss  Lynch,  occupies  fourteen  pages,  printed  in  small 
type — together  with  some  of  their  letters,  and  pieces  of  poetry, 
presenting  no  very  remarkable  fuuiiut'H  ol'  iiitiTot,  greatly 
interrupts  the  progress  of  the  imrrative.  Moreover,  we  have 
extracts  from  minutes  of  district  meetings,  notices  of  i:irdination 
services,  laying  foundation  stones  of  clmpcls,  and  oixiiing  them 
when  built,  with  a  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  services,  the 
t«xts  preached  from,  and  the  diiucnbions  of  thc^e  edifices, — 
details  which,  if  noticed  at  all,  should  bo  noticed  with  the 
greatest  brevity.  The  author's  style,  t«o,  is  ambitiotu  and 
verbose.  One  would  think,  when  reading  what  he  says  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people,  and  the  doings  of  their  little  parliaments, 
that  lie  was  recording  the  deeds  of  some  great  and  powerlul 
nation,  of  which  his  notices  of  Antigua  present  s  striking 
example.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  every  chapter. 
Thus,  when  mentioning  the  institution  in  Barbadoes  of  a  mission 
to  Africa,  and  that  Mr.  Leacock,  an  elderly  clergyman,  had 
ofiered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  that  land,  he  writes  : — 

"  All  honour  to  the  name  of  Leacock !  Honoured  be  the  country 
which  has  raised  up  such  a  hero,  and  honoured  be  the  chuvh 
(howerer  already  revered)  to  which  so  diatinguished  a  man  belongs  ! 
The  Almighty  bless  and  preserve  thee,  thou  man  of  Qod,  thou  ser- 
vant of  Christ ;  crown  thy  mission  with  success,  and,  by-and-hye, 
bring  thee  back  in  safety  to  thousands  of  admiring  friends  I  Hay 
the  day  of  Afric'a  glory  dawn  ere  long  ;  and  if  Barbadoes  be  instni- 
mcuta)  in  planting  the  atandard  of  the  Cross  id  tbe  regions  of  that 
desolate  continent,  yet  unblessed  with  bght,  she  will  bear  away  the 
palm  amidst  the  isles  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  as  ahe  has  been  already 
distinguished  for  her  loyalty  to  her  earthly  sovereign,  and  for  her 
warm-heartedness,  and  otber  estimable  qualities." 

We  could  have  wished,  moreover,  that  the  writer  was  leas  dii- 
poscd  to  indulge  in  his  tendency  to  glorify  Methodism.     He 

2  H  2 
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priesthood  of  ChristianB,  resting  upKm  the  imnwiliate  ocwinwiioa  tf 
the  redeemed  with  Gk>d,  floated  distinctly  before  his  mind.  In  nitae 
of  that,  he  thought  that  even  the  humblest  Christian,  if  he  be  • 
genuine  priest,  and  rooted  in  the  GK>si>el,  ma;^  inetruefe  tbe  pcq^ 
while  the  pope  on  every  hand  finds  the  limits  of  hia  power  tbe  womeal 
he  oversteps  the  precincts  of  the  Gospel. 

''Even  in  science,  Wessel  retained  the  same  lentimente.  He 
would  permit  no  received  forms  of  the  school  to  fetter  his  mind.  At 
Cologne  and  Paris,  the  more  authorities  were  urged,  tbe  more  deeply 
did  he  imbibe  a  sense  of  his  own  independence  of  then,  end  ef  Ue  cnm 
power  and  gifts ;  and  when  the  chief  spirits  of  the  immediately 
ceding  age  were  cited  in  opposition  to  him,  it  only  aerfed  te 
him  more  conscious  that  he  had  a  spirit  of  his  own.  Jnataa^M 
to  the  beautiful  story,  the  sight  of  a  picture  by  Bapbael  fii^ 
Correggio  with  the  perfect  certainty  that  he  too  was  a  painter,  ao  ea 
these  occasions  did  Wessel  say,  'Thomas  was  a  doctor,  wlttt  than! 
I  am  a  doctor,  too.  Thomas  hardly  knew  Latin,  and  it  waa  Ae  cab 
language  he  did  know ;  whereas  I  am  master  of  the  three  priae^ll 
tongues.  Thomas  scarcely  beheld  Aristotle^s  shadow,  but  I  baiV 
seen  him  in  Greek  and  among  Greeks.'  "^Pp.  814,  815. 


Abt.  IY . — A  Voice  from  the  West  Indies :  being  a  Smew  qfOm 
racier  and  results  of  Missionary  efforts  mi  ike  Briiisk 
Colonies  of  the  Carrihean  Sea ;  tcith  some  remttrks  on  ike 
prejudices,  SfCy  of  the  inhabitants.     By  the  Ber.  John  ~' 
St.  ViDcent.    London  :   Alexander  Heylin,  F^itemoater 
185G.     Pp.  X.  492.     12mo. 

Tub  writer  of  this  book  is  one  of  tbe  amenta  of  the  WeabyM 
Missionary  Society.  He  appears  to  nave  bad  eonakianhla 
experience  of  the  character  of  the  people  in  the  difEerait  iaka  ef 
the  West,  to  be  a  thorough  misaionaryy  and  moat  kindly  die* 
posed  to  the  Negro  population.  He  is  their  hearty  friend*  aid 
warm  advocate.  As  the  work  treats  of  the  oonditioii  of  tiM 
people  when  slaves,  glances  at  the  effects  of  enuuioipntioBy  m 
well  as  those  which  have  attended  missionary  laboor,  it  ja 
appropriately  dedicatod  to  Sir  E.  N.  Buxton*  the  aon  of  tfii 
honoured  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  whose  life*  aa  €b»  m^r^^^| 
successor  of  Wilberforce,  was  devoted  to  the  welfive  of  Ai 
African  race. 

Our  readers  ma^  gather  some  notion  of  the  book  from  Ai 
subjoined  table  of  its  contents.     1.  Introductory.    2«  ^   •  -*  - 
Missions  to  the  West  Indies.    3.  Fruits  of  Christian 
to  the  West  Indies.    4.   Antigua.     5.  The  introdnetioo 
progress  of  Methodism  in  the  Antigua  and  St.  Yineenfc  dii 
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').  Progress  of  Methodism  in  Antigua.  7.  Education  in  An- 
tigua. 8.  Dominica.  9.  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Montserat.  10. 
Tortola  and  the  "Virgin  Islands,  St.  Martin's,  Anguilla,  St. 
Eustatius,  St.  Barts.  11.  St.  Vincent.  12.  Tobago.  13. 
Domerara  and  Trinidad.  14.  Barbadoes.  15.  Grenada.  16. 
Native  mioistry.     17.  Conclusion.     The  Future. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  apeak  in  very  high  terms  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  work.  The  plan 
is  very  confused.  The  same  topics  are  constantly  occurring  in 
each  chapter,  and  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  ezpAssed 
in  almost  the  same  langu^e.  There  is  a  great  want  of  a  mas- 
terly grouping  of  facts.  There  is  often  a  wearisome  detail ;  and 
the  intcrspcrsion  of  biographical  notices  of  active  and  pious 
members  of  the  societies  in  the  different  islands — one  of  wnich, 
that  of  Miss  Lynch,  occupies  fourteen  pages,  printed  in  small 
type — together  with  some  of  their  letters,  and  pieces  of  poetry, 
presenting  no  very  remarkable  lV:iiiu>s  ul'  iiitLii;.(,  greatly 
mtcrrupts  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  Morojvtr,  we  have 
extracts  from  minutes  of  district  meetings,  notices  of  ordination 
services,  laying  foundation  stones  of  chapels,  and  opening  them 
when  built,  with  a  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  services,  the 
t^jxts  preached  &om,  and  the  dimenaions  of  these  edifices, — 
details  which,  if  noticed  at  all,  bheuld  be  noticed  with  the 
greatest  brevity.  The  author's  style,  too,  is  ambitioHS  and 
verbose.  One  would  think,  when  reading  what  he  says  of  the 
couduet  of  the  people,  and  the  doings  of  their  little  parlianients, 
that  he  was  recording  the  deeds  of  some  great  and  powerful 
nation,  of  which  his  notices  of  Antigua  present  a  striking 
example.  And  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  in  every  chapter. 
Thus,  when  mentioning  the  institution  in  Barbadoes  of^a  mission 
to  Africa,  and  that  Mr.  Leacock,  an  elderly  clergyman,  had 
offered  himself  as  a  missionary  to  that  land,  he  writes : — 

"  All  honoTir  to  the  name  of  Leacock !  Honoured  be  the  country 
which  has  rai»ied  up  such  a  hero,  and  honoured  be  the  church 
(however  already  revered)  to  which  so  distinguisbed  a  man  belongs  ! 
The  Almighty  blesa  and  preserve  thee,  thou  man  of  God,  thou  ser- 
vant of  Christ;  crovrn  thy  miBsion  with  succeBs,  and,  by-and-bve, 
bring  thee  back  in  safety  to  thousands  of  admiring  fiiends !  May 
the  day  of  Afric's  glory  dawn  ere  long  ;  and  if  Barbadoes  be  instru- 
mciitul  in  planting  the  standard  of  toe  Cross  in  the  regions  of  that 
dcHolatc  continent,  yet  unbleBsed  with  light,  she  will  bear  away  the 
palm  amidst  the  iales  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  as  sbe  has  been  already 
distinguished  for  her  loyalty  to  her  earthly  sovereign,  and  for  her 
warm-heartedness,  and  other  estimable  quahties." 

Wc  could  have  wished,  moreover,  that  the  writer  was  less  dis- 
posed to  indulge  in  his  tendency  to  glorify  Methodism.     He 
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testifies,  in  a  very  good  spirit,  to  the  labours  of  other  societies ; 
but  Wesley,  Dr.  Coke,  Weslevan  Mission^  Methodism,  occur 
80  often — ^sometimes,  indeed,  frequently  in  one  page — ^and  in 
the  notice  of  each  island,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  way,  though 
we  are  sure  Mr.  Horsford  is  quite  unaware  of  it,  as  if  Methodism 
was  an  improvement  on  Christianity  itself.  In  fact,  if  the 
book  was  compressed  to  one-half  its  size  by  some  able  hand,  it 
would  be  far  more  interesting  and  useful. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  no  one  interested  in  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  especially  among  the  injured 
Negro  race,  can  read  these  records  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Glospel 
in  the  isles  of  the  West,  without  feelings  of  lively  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  blessings  He  has  bestowed  on  the  labours  of  His 
faithful  servants.  The  obstacles  which  Christianity  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  West  Indies  were  truly  formidable.  The 
opposition  of  the  local  governments  was  active  and  strenuous^ 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  the  home 
authorities ;  the  planters,  almost  to  a  man,  were  equally  hostQe; 
society  was  utterly  profligate ;  concubinage  was  the  rule^ 
marriage  the  exception ;  intemperance  and  its  concomitant 
vices  almost  imiversal,  while  the  slave  population  was  bratal^ 
ignorant,  superstitious,  without  family  affection,  or  social  ties; 
the  Sabbath  everywhere  neglected,  and  moral  desolation  wholly 
prevalent.  In  less  than  half  a  century  these  evils  have  been 
nearly  swept  away.  Wo  quite  agree  with  the  writer,  when  he 
boldly  declares  that  these  islands,  including  Jamaica,  are  no 
longer  heathen  countries.  And  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  has 
done  it  all !  Well  may  the  friends  of  missions,  amidst  all  the 
trials,  the  imperfections,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  churches  of 
Christ  in  the  West,  rejoice  and  be  glad.  They  can  point  to 
them  as  affording  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  miasioiis  are 
the  prime  agents  in  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal  well- 
being  of  man. 

In  common  we  believe  with  most  ministers  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  our  author  is  an  advocate  of  state  grants,  in  aid,  not  only 
of  education,  but  of  the  ministry.  His  notions  on  this  point  are 
often  very  confused,  and  when  Romanism  comes  in  his  way,  he 
is  sadly  perplexed,  for  he  can  scarcely  deny,  if  the  principle  be 
admitted,  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  them.  He  would, 
however,  deny  this  if  he  could.  He  is,  however,  too  frank  and 
honest  to  do  so.  But  he  says  (p.  343)  "  The  day  will  come  ere 
long,  when  it  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  legislature  to 
decide  whether  an  established  church  can  be  supported  at  sH* 
from  the  pecuniary  means  of  these  poverty-stricken  and  down- 
trodden lands ;  and  whether  it  is  not  more  feasible,  as  well  as  more 
just,  under  existing  circumstances,  without  at  all  ignoring  the 
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principle  of  an  establishment, — that  every  man  of  conscience 
and  religious  principle  should  support  his  own  church."  But 
surely  if  this  come  to  pass,  there  can  be  no  established  church. 
If  every  man  supports  his  own  religious  institutions,  the  state 
will  have  none  to  support,  imless  it  be  an  establishment  for  those 
who  have  no  conscience  or  religious  principle ! 

We  regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Horsford  ascribes  the  present 
depression  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  to  the  Sugar  BiU.  He 
does  not  prove  how  this  measure  has  produced  this  depression, 
but  he  repeatedly  asserts  it.  We  think  he  is  mistaken.  The 
causes  lie  deeper,  are  of  far  more  ancient  date,  and  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  state  of  things  as  existing  long  ago,  as  well  as 
in  the  want  of  enterprise,  obstinate  adherence  to  old  forms  of 
cultivation,  the  import  of  articles  which  ought  to  be  raised  on 
the  spot,  the  immigration  of  Coolies  at  a  vast  expense,  and  the 
almost  universal  insolvency  of  the  late  landed  proprietors.  It 
is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Ireland  :  the  Encumbered  Estate 
Act  has  done  more  for  that  country  in  a  few  years,  than  a 
century  of  previous  legislation ;  the  change  wrought  by  it  is 
wonderful.  We  cannot  believe  that  slave  labour  is  cneaper 
than  free,  or  that  free  labour  requires  a  bounty  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  slavery.  Our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  go  into  this  subject,  though  it  is  one  of  very  great 
importance,  and  pertinent  to  the  book  we  are  noticing. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Horsford's  remarks  on  a  native  ministry, 
and  on  the  future  of  the  West,  with  great  satisfaction.  He  is 
hopeful,  justly  so ;  and  his  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  Negro 
character  and  mind,  especially  imder  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  honourable  to  his  feelings  and  judgmwit.  A  native 
ministry  is  one  of  the  questions  oi  the  day,  as  far  as  regards 
missions.  It  is  forcing  itself  on  the  notice  of  the  committees  of 
all  our  societies,  and  on  the  attention  of  missionaries.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  at  the  conference  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
in  Bengal,  held  last  autumn  in  Calcutta,  and  at  the  general 
conference  of  missionaries  of  all  societies,  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  this  question  had  the  attention  it  deserved.  The  idea 
of  evangelizing  the  world  by  European,  or  foreign  agency,  is  a 
delusion,  and  wiU,  we  hope,  be  soon  abandoned.  Its  expense  is 
enormous.  ^Missionaries  do  not,  generally,  adopt  the  countries 
to  which  they  go  as  their  own.  Their  own  country  is  still  their 
home.  Every  ten  years,  on  an  average,  they  need  to  return  to 
recruit.  The  expense  is  most  serious,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  causes  specified,  they  are,  to  the  natives  of  heathen 
lands,  *'  aliens  in  language,  religion,  and  blood."  We  trust  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  European  will  be  the  Evangelist, 
and  that  as  churches  are  founded,  native  pastors  maybe  ordained 
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testifies,  in  a  very  good  spirit,  to  tlie  labours  of  other  societies ; 
but  Wesley,  Dr.  Coke,  Weslevan  Mission,  Methodism^  oocur 
so  often — sometimes,  indeed,  frequently  in  one  page — and  in 
the  notice  of  each  island,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  way,  thoii{^ 
we  are  sure  Mr.  Horsford  is  quite  unaware  of  it,  as  if  Methodisiii 
was  an  improvement  on  Christianity  itself.  In  fact,  if  the 
book  was  compressed  to  one-half  its  size  by  some  able  hand,  it 
would  be  far  more  interesting  and  useful. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  no  one  interested  in  the  prmvn 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  especially  among  the  in|iind 
Negro  race,  can  read  these  records  of  the  triumphs  of  the  wmgA 
in  the  isles  of  the  West,  without  feelings  of  lively  gratitude  lo 
God  for  the  blessings  He  has  bestowed  on  the  labours  of  Hii 
faithful  servants.     The  obstacles  which  Christianity  had  to  ooa- 
tend  with  in  the   West   Indies  were   truly  formidable.    IW 
opposition  of  the  local  governments  was  active  and  strenooi^ 
and  it  was  supported  by  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  the  hoot 
authorities ;  the  planters,  almost  to  a  man,  were  equally  hostOe; 
society  was    utterly   profligate ;    concubinage   was    the   nd^ 
marriage   the   exception ;    intemperance   and   its   concomital 
vices  almost  imivcrsal,  while  the  slave  population  was  bntaL 
ignorant,  superstitious,  \idthout  family  affection,  or  social  tisSt 
the  Sabbath  everywhere  neglected,  and  moral  desolation  wIioQf 
prevalent.     In  less  than  half  a  century  these  evils  have  betf^ 
nearly  swept  away.     We  quite  agree  with  the  ^Titer,  when  b* 
boldly  declares  that  these  islands,  including  Jamaica,  aie 
longer  heathen  countries.     And  the  preaching  of  the  Crom 
done  it  all !     Well  may  the  friends  of  missions,  amidst  all 
trials,  the  imperfections,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  churches 
Christ  in  the  West,  rc^joice  and  be  glad.     They  can  point 
them  as  affording  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  missioi] 
the  prime  agents  in  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
being  of  man. 

In  common  we  believe  with  most  ministers  of  the  TFuilijllI^ 
body,  our  author  is  an  advocate  of  state  grants,  in  aid,  not  obI^^ 
of  education,  but  of  the  ministry'.     Uis  notions  on  this  point 
often  very  confused,  and  when  Romanism  conies  in  his  way, 
is  sadly  p(»rj)lexed,  for  he  can  scarcely  deny,  if  the  prificijA 
admitted,  that  they  have  an  equal  right  to  them.     He 
however,  deny  this  if  he  could.     He  is,  however,  too  frank 
honest  to  do  so.     But  he  says  (p.  343)  "  The  day  will 
long,  when  it  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  legislatnrs 
decide  whether  an  established  church  can  be  supported  at 
from  the  iK»euniarv  means  of  these  poverty-stricken  and 
trodden  lands ;  and  whether  it  is  not  more  feasible,  ua  well  a 
just,  under  existing  circumstances,  without  at  all  ignoring 
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over  them,  having  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  country- 
men about  them ;  and  when  a  district  has  been  thus  evangelised, 
let  the  European  go  into  "the  regions  beyond."  But  this 
is  a  topic  too  important  to  be  further  discussed  in  this  incidental 
way.  We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Horsford  for  the  decided  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it. 


Aet.  \,—The  Food  of  London.  By  George  Dodd.  Longman  and  Co. 

The  economy  of  supply  for  a  densely  populated  kingdom  like 
Great  Britain  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  a  scienoe. 
In  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  soil  luxuriant, 
and  the  climate  auspicious,  the  simple  wants  of  those  few  may 
be  procured  without  difficulty,  and  little  foresight  is  required  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  morrow.  In  a  country,  How- 
ever, teeming  with  inhabitants,  where  the  soil  is  less  grateful, 
the  climate  less  propitious,  constant  exertion  and  providence 
are  demanded.  Then,  indeed,  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  by 
the  labour  of  the  brain,  are  the  aliments  of  life  wrung  from 
the  imwilling  earth ;  and  if  we  add  to  the  scanty  wants  of 
nature  those  which  a  high  state  of  civilization  has  created  and 
habit  rendered  essential  to  our  existence — at  least  to  our 
comfort — the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them  all  assumes  mofe 
formidable  proportions.  We  calmly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that 
regularity  which  controls  the  machinery  of  supply,  which 
secures  to  us  our  daily  rations,  without  too  curiously  mquiring 
how  such  happy  resiuts  are  produced.  Should,  however,  the 
slightest  intemiption  occur,  we  should  at  once  feel  the  value  of 
the  system  we  have  so  little  heeded,  and  the  frightfiil  conaa- 
quences  of  the  least  deviation  from  its  routine  of  action. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  antiquarian  speculation  by  what 
means  the  extinct  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  pro- 
visioned, and  how  the  enormous  armies  we  read  of  in  ancient 
history  could  have  been  maintained  in  the  field.  We  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  the  subject.  Recent  events  serve  to  throw  a 
little  light  upon  it,  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
pass  our  comment.  One  fact  seems  but  too  evident,  namely, 
that  famines  were  not  exceptional  occurrences  in  those  days,  and 
that  whole  armies  must  have  perished  for  want  of  an  efficient  com- 
missariat. We  need  not  refer  back  to  centuries  that  lie  buried 
deep  in  the  lap  of  time  for  instances  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ment. ITio  pages  of  modem  history  teem  with  passages 
revealing  the  frightful  ravages  which  scarcity  of  providoDS, 
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owing  to  misgovernment,  has  made  in  whole  districts,  totally 
depopulating  them ;  and  it  wiU  never  be  told- — for  no  record  has 
been  kept — how  many  thousands  have  perished  on  different 
occaaiona  out  of  the  runlEB  of  an  army  from  irregularity  in  the 
purveying  department.  The  fearful  episode  171  the  Crimea  but 
the  winter  before  last,  proree  this  beyond  a  doubt.  What  would 
have  been  known  of  the  horrors  of  that  campaign,  of  the 
famished  horses  and  starved  men,  had  not  a  novel  attendant 
upon  camps — the  press  of  England — ^been  present  to  see  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  note  down  with  a  pen  of  iron  the  inci- 
dents of  that  consuming  disaster  ? 

^ATioever  then  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  vast  population 
of  Ijondon — two  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings !  and  the 
enormous  supphes  of  food  required — nine  hundred  million 
rations  annually !  to  meet  the  wants  of  so  many  hungry  months, 
and  the  regularity  with  which  that  supply  is  fumiahed,  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  subject  of  8urpas'>iiig  magnitude,  and  well 
fitted  to  excite  hia  admiration.  This  feeling  is  still  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  him  as  he  proceeds  to  consider  that, 
whilst  the  markets  are  abundantly  filled  with  all  necessary 
provisions  and  even  the  rarest  delicacies,  tlie  power  which  sets 
this  machinery  in  motion  is  invisible.  If  he  were  asked  who 
undertakes  to  purvey  for  the  nation  ?  who  sees  that  no  defi- 
ciencies occur  ?  who  IS  answerable  that  the  harvests  ai'c  properly 
gathered,  the  corn  housed,  the  gianariea  jtrotected,  and,  in  case 
of  scarcity,  that  foreign  grain  is  imported  ■' — the  reply  must  be, 
there  is  no  responsible  agent.  In  Great  Britain,  the  machinery 
is  self-acting,  the  motive  power  being  simply  that  which  gives 
momentum  to  the  whole  machinery  of  trade — the  greed  of  ^in. 

Many  works  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  upon  the  Food 
of  England,  and  especially  the  Metropolis,  giving  a  partial 
view  of  the  quantities  brought  to  the  London  market  and 
disposed  of  there.  Estimates  have  also  been  formed  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  each  article  consumed ;  but  these,  resting 
upon  uncertain  data,  are  little  to  be  rehed  ou.  We  cannot  say 
that  ill.  Dodd  has  given  us  greater  assurance  that  what  we 
receive  from  him  concerning  the  amount  of  food  consumed  is 
correel,  or  oven  very  approximate  to  the  truth.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  candour  to  acknowledge  his  inability  to  furnish  us 
with  reliable  statistics  ;  and  laments  that  until  a  general  system 
of  tubulatine  the  quantities  brought  to  London  ny  the  various 
steamers,  railway  companies,  and  other  conveyances,  he  intro- 
duce<l,  there  will  be  httle  hope  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
estimate. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Dodd's  volume  and  the  volnmes 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry  is, 
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that  whilst  the  latter  have  confined  themselves  to  a  fleparate 
and  distinct  branch  of  the  question,  he  has  amassed  all  the 
information  that  exists  on  the  subject,  and  arranged  it  in  a 

feneral  and  panoramic  form.  This  task  embraces  a  wide  range. 
t  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  coimtries  whence  our  food  is 
procured ;  the  process  or  processes  of  producing  it ;  the  com- 
mimities  engaged  in  the  work ;  the  modes  adopted  in  buying; 
and  selling  it ;  the  economy  of  transporting  it  from  the  place 
of  production  to  the  market ;  the  aid  derived  from  steam-lxMita 
and  railways,  clippers  and  canals ;  the  convenience  and  extent 
of  the  docks,  the  granaries,  the  wharves,  and  the  warehouses — 
everything  in  a  word  that  can  be  either  interesting  or  valuable 
to  be  known  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  connected  with  this 
question  is,  the  transmission  of  food  to  London.  If  it  can  be 
transferred  rapidly,  it  saves  time,  and  time,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  is  money ;  and  this  is  still  more  so  the  case  when  the 
goods  transmitted  are  capable  of  injury  from  delay.  Where 
the  facilities  of  conveyance  are  multiplied,  the  rate  of  convey- 
ance must  necessarily  be  diminished,  so  that  here  we  have  two 
processes,  each  acting  individually,  yet  conjunctively,  to  produoe 
cheapness.  In  fact,  the  value  of  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of 
transport  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Take  an  example  from 
the  present  state  of  things  in  some  parts  of  India.  There,  in 
certain  districts,  the  means  of  transit  along  the  uneven  ill-formed 
roads,  and  in  the  rude  carts  or  hackeries  of  the  natives,  is  less 
inconvenient  than  on  the  backs  of  oxen ;  yet  the  latter  mode 
of  conveyance  is  frequently  rendered  the  only  possible  mode 
from  the  entire  absence  of  anything  more  than  a  track.  In 
other  parts  of  llindostan,  cotton- wool  could  be  bought  on  the 
spot  at  one  penny  per  pound ;  this,  however,  is  trebled,  and 
sometimes  quadrupled,  by  the  expense  of  transporting  it  to  the 
port  for  shipment. 

An  illustration  of  the  same  subject  may  be  found  much 
nearer  home.  Before  the  introduction  of  railways,  inunense 
droves  of  cattle  were  bought  at  the  trysts  of  Falkirk  and  Gal- 
loway, to  be  sent  south.  The  purchasers  were  either  jobbers  or 
dealers.  Each  drove  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
topsman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  them  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  take  care  that  sufficient  provender  was  provided  for 
the  animals  at  certain  stages  on  the  road.  The  journey — for 
the  distance  was  between  lour  and  five  hundred  miles — blasted 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  expenses  accumulated  by  this  slow 
mode  of  travelling  varied  from  245.  to  34*.  per  head.  At  the 
present  time,  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  rail,  the  cattle  might  be 
transported  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End  in  less  than  the 
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same  number  of  days  that  it  formerly  took  weeks,  and  at  a 
wonderfully  reduced  tariflF.  But  frequently  the  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  graziers  purchased  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
them;  and  thus  it  would  happen  that  two  graziers  and  two 

iobbers  would  possess  a  bullock  before  it  reached  Smitbfield. 
3ut  the  evil  did  not  end  here.  There  were  three  sets  of  drovers 
to  whom  the  cattle  were  committed.  The  grazier  or  jobber  in 
the  country,  sending  beasts  to  a  salesman  in  London,  entrusted 
them  to  a  drover,  who  conveyed  them  to  a  certain  point  on  the 
road,  where  he  was  met  by  the  salesman's  drover,  to  whom  the 
cattle  were  consigned  and  conducted  to  Smithfield.  When  a 
sale  had  been  eflFected  in  Smithfield,  the  poor  animals  were  con- 
signed to  the  butcher's  drover,  who  threaded  them  in  and 
out  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city  to  the  abattoirs. 

A  foreigner  entering  London  by  the  Thames  must,  long 
before  he  has  reached  its  aged  Tower,  have  been  impressed  with 
the  gigantic  vastness  of  its  commerce.  Scarcely  has  he  left 
Gravesend  than  vessel  upon  vessel,  and  steamer  upon  steamer, 
sweep  by  in  rapid  procession.  As  he  nears  Woolwich,  the  line 
deepens.  Greenwich  passed,  it  becomes  trebled  and  quadrupled, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  the  river  is  hidden  witn  shipping, 
and  scarcelv  a  sufficient  avenue  is  left  open  for  moving  to  and 
fro.  All  this  while  his  eye  must  liave  rested  upon  the  long 
continued  line  of  buildings — the  warehouses,  the  granaries, 
the  foundries,  the  mills,  the  dockyards — that  fringe  its  banks. 
He  must  have  contemplated  in  his  mind  the  value  of  this 
mighty  aggregate  of  property ;  and  though  perhaps  even  his 
imagination  could  scarcely  befriend  him  in  the  effort,  has 
attempted  to  sum  up  the  probable  wealth  of  the  great  city  he 
was  visiting.  M.  le  Baron  Dupin,  who  was  one  of  the  French 
commissioners  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851,  saw  thjta 
magnificent  spectacle,  and  has  endeavoured  to  make  his  coimtry- 
men  realize  by  his  descriptions  something  of  the  "  prosperity, 
opulence,  grandeur,  and  intellectual  advancement  of  our 
colossal  metropolis."  In  an  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  1852,  he  says : — 

"  How  can  I  give  you  an  idea  of  London  in  regard  to  its  pros- 
perity, opulence,  grandeur,  aud  intellectual  advancement,  the  result 
of  the  wealth  and  discoveries  of  two  happy  centuries  ?  Imagine  a 
monster  city  occupying  a  territory  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  the 
whole  department  of  the  Seine,  and  containing  a  population  as 
numerous  as  our  five  departments  of  Normandy !  Imagine  this 
immense  population  spread  over  the  two  banks  of  a  river,  which 
bears  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  up  to  docks  forming  its  marine 
portion !  Imagine  the  ships  of  all  countries  lying  in  order  at  anchor, 
from  the  last  of  the  bridges,  arrayed  like  an  army  of  giants  iu 
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transversal  ranks,  succeeding  each  other,  almost  without  interval,  for 
a  league  in  length,  and  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  mass  a 
space  animated  with  vessels,  either  steamers  or  under  sail,  which  are 
going  to,  or  coming  from,  all  quarters  of  the  globe !  To  supplj  the 
insufficiency  of  this  fine  port,  imagine  five  groups  of  floating  (iockSy 
which  receive  the  vessels  devoted  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  special  sources  of  commerce.  Imagine, 
by  these  means,  a  surface  of  water  always  available,  never  sabject  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  Imagine  around  these  docks,  establishments  of 
warehouses  and  workshops  for  the  rigging  and  armament  of  the 
ships  of  commerce  and  war.  In  this  first  of  cities,  thrives  an  infinity 
of  industries  which  are  not  to  be  found  at  Paris,  and  of  which  Paris 
has  not  even  the  idea.  Such  is  the  maritime  city,  which  includes, 
like  three  continuous  faubourgs,  the  ports,  the  towns,  and  the 
arsenals  of  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich." — P.  128. 

Not  the  least  important  consideration  in  this  great  question 
is,  what  is  the  total  quantity  of  food  consumed  annually  in 
London  ?  A  goodly  array  of  figures  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
put  forth  to  test  our  credulity  rather  than  appeal  to  our  reason, 
for  it  is  very  easy  to  show  how  very  defective  such  estimates 
must  necessarily  be.  There  are  three  sources  from  whenoe 
economists  profess  to  derive  help — from  official  tables^  am^ 
mercial  returns,  and  population  averages.  The  first,  prepared 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  only  take  cognizance  of  such  articles  as 
are  exciseable  or  pay  duty  at  the  Custom  House;  the  second 
are  such  as  railway  companies  and  commercial  establishments 
choose  to  make,  as  to  the  amount  of  goods  they  convey,  or  import^ 
or  receive,  in  any  given  time  into  their  stores  and  warehouses, 
but  which  they  are  not  compelled  to  make ;  the  third  is  still  less 
satisfactory  for  all  its  results  are  based  upon  hypotheses.  For 
instance,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  as  the  population  of 
London  is  about  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
it,  therefore,  consumes  one-twelfth  of  the  food  produced  in  or 
imported  into  the  kingdom.  But  were  this  process  safe,  we 
are  met  by  a  still  more  insurmountable  difficulty.  We  know, 
for  example,  how  many  oxen  were  brought  to  Smithfield  in 
1854 ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  were  purchased  and 
slaughtered  for  London  consumption,  or  how  many  for  the 
country.  We  know,  too,  what  quantities  of  com  was  imported 
the  same  year,  and  may  guess  at  what  number  of  quarters  the 
harvest  yielded  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  beyond 
this  wo  are  perfectly  helpless.  Another  ingenious  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Porter,  for  arriving  at  some  probable  result  was, 
to  add  up  the  personal  expenses  of  indiWduals ;  but  as  families 
and  individuals  are  not  always  disposed  to  be  communicative, 
very  few  facts  worthy  of  confidence  could  be  collected;  and 
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consequently  no  very  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  average 
consumption  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  place  as  London 
can  be  established.  Yet  it  is  only  by  combining  fiwsts  derived 
from  all  these  sources  that  inquirers  can  arrive  at  even,  an 
approximate  estimate,  a  result  at  all  times  desirable. 

Wo  will,  however,  enter  a  little  more  into  detail.  Mr.  Bodd 
goes  cautiously  over  much  ground  to  arrive  at  estimates,  which 
his  very  cautiousness  induces  us  to  put  great  confidence  in. 
Referring  to  the  subject  of  grain,  he  says :  — 

"  It  may  not  then  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  truth  if  we 
assume,  as  a  sort  of  convenient  summary,  or  resumS  of  the  above 
figures,  that  the  United  Kingdom  contains  about  4,600,000  acres 
under  wheat  crop ;  that  the  average  produce  is  about  28  bushels  per 
acre ;  that  the  average  price  has  been  about  52«.  per  quarter  durmg 
a  range  of  several  years,  excluding  1854-55 ;  that  the  total  value  at 
that  price  would  be  about  £40,000,000  annually ;  that  we  require, 
besides  this,  something  like  £10,000,000  worth  of  foreign  wheat 
annually ;  that  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  cwts.  of  foreign  flour 
come  in  aid  of  the  supply ;  and  that  all  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
barley,  oats,  and  Indian  com  consumed  chiefly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  These  are  very  general  average  estimates,  set  down  for 
familiar  illustration,  but  with  a  full  consciousness  that  they  might 
not  accord  with  the  numbers  of  any  one  selected  year.'* — P.  166. 

Before  going  into  the  subject  of  flower-mills  and  bread- 
baking,  we  have  a  slight  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  a  sack  of 
wheat  sent  firom  the  port  of  New  York  to  London,  which  we 
arc  tempted  to  extract  entire,  with  the  hope  that  the  exposure 
of  such  an  iniquitous  system  of  dues  and  delays  may  attract  the 
attention  of  those  anxious  to  procure  cheap  flour  and  cheap 
bread  for  the  people,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

"  Mr.  M'Culloch  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Eeuss,  gives  an  account 
of  the  import  of  604  quarters  of  wheat  from  New  York,  in  which  the 
small  charges  are  even  still  more  numerous,  comprising  winnowing, 
measuring,  delivery,  brokerage,  insiLrance,  commission,  and  freight- 
ages."—P.  170. 

These  before  the  com  reaches  the  Thames  :  — 

"  When  a  corn-laden  ship  enters  the  port  of  London,  the  com  has 
to  pass  through  an  ordeal,  not  at  the  will  of  the  seller,  or  the  buyer, 
or  the  factor,  but  by  command  of  the  corporate  authorities.  There 
is  water-bailliago  to  pay,  and  groimdage  to  pay;  there  are  Lord- 
mayor's  dues  to  pay,  and  cocket-dues  to  pay ;  the  corn  or  its 
owners  may  receive  no  earthly  benefit  in  return,  yet  these  dues  must 
be  met.  And,  again,  the  owner  is  not  allowed  to  measure  his  own 
corn,  or  to  take  it  to  granaries  or  wharves ;  the  swom  meters  insist 
upon  the  fulfilling  of  the  former  of  these  services  for  him,  whether 
he  will  or  no ;  while  the  fellowship  porters  equally  insist  upon  car- 
rying his  corn  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.     There  are  certam  com- 
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meters,  appointed  by  the  com  and  coal  committee ;  tbey  attend  at 
certain  offices  contiguous  to  the  spots  where  their  Bernces  maj  be 
required.  When  a  com-laden  ship  arrives,  notice  must  be  giiren  to 
to  these  meters,  who  claim  the  rights  (in  virtue  of  certain  ancient 
grants  or  charters)  of  meting  or  measuring  the  com,  while  being 
transferred  to  a  barge  or  lighter  alongside.  Such  arrangements  are 
sadly  uncommercial  and  unsuitable  to  our  age :  they  have  nothing 
but  their  antiquity  to  recommend  them." — P.  171. 

We  have  not  time  to  visit  Mark  Lane  and  be  introduced  to 
the  farmers,  millers,  merchants,  shippers^  speculators,  granary- 
keepers,  lightermen,  and  factors,  to  be  met  there,  Mondays,  Weid- 
nesdays,  and  Fridays,  the  market  days ;  we  will  go  at  once  to 
the  millers,  and  see  the  process  of  converting  the  wheat  into  flomr. 
Windmills  are  out  of  the  question  in  Lc^don.  Accordingly, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  tall,  narrow,  projecting  buildings 
have  been  erected,  easily  distinguished  by  the  clouds  of  white 
dust  or  powder  that  rise  from  every  vrindow  and  doorway,  and 
settle  upon  the  walls,  the  sills,  and  the  roofs.  Here,  con- 
tinuously, during  the  day,  and  sometimes  far  up  into  the  niffhti 
may  be  heard  the  heavy,  steady  beat  of  machinery  in  motion. 
These  are  steam  flour-mills.  TSTien  the  wheat  arrives  at  the 
mill,  it  is  hoisted  up  by  means  of  an  Archimedean  screw  to  aa 
upper  story,  where  it  imdcrgoes  the  process  of  cleansing^ 
mealing,  that  is  the  mixing  wheats  of  different  values  togetlier, 
to  produce  the  quality  the  miller  wishes  to  obtain ;  and 
winnowinff  to  drive  off  dust  or  light  particles  adhering  to  the 
grain.  li  a  superior  flour  is  required,  it  is  again  inspected  and 
winnowed,  and  then  sifted  through  a  hopper  into  the  space 
between  the  two  mill-stones,  the  upper  one  of  which,  weighing 
sometimes  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  and  making  upwards  of  a 
himdred  revolutions  a  miimte,  crushes  the  wheat  into  flonr. 
The  flour  then  flies  out  laterally  from  between  the  two  stones, 
is  caught  in  a  large  wooden  case,  from  which  it  is  ejected  into  a 
bin  below,  and  then  subjected  to  the  process  of  dressing,  that  ia^ 
separating  the  bran  from  the  flour,  an  operation  that  is  per- 
formed through  a  sieve  of  fine  silk  or  wire.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  larger  mills  grind  as  much  as  twenty-five  thousand 
quarters  of  wheat  weekly. 

Numerous  inventions  and  novelties  have  been  introduced  of 
late  to  remove  the  defects  that  existed  in  the  old-fSeuhioned 
mills ;  of  which  three  may  be  mentioned :  the  conical  mill,  the 
Gruaux  system  and  that  of  Messrs.  Swaine  and  Boville.  The 
peouliaritv  of  the  conical  mill  is,  that  the  lower  stone  mores 
instead  ot  the  upper,  and  that  they  are  conical  where  they  come 
in  contact.  The  benefit  to  be  gained  is  simple  enough.  In  the 
old  niiUs,  the  flour  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  after  being 
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ground,  the  consequence  was  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
stone  moved,  caused  the  flour  to  heat  and  become  injured.  It 
is  proposed  to  remedy  this  evil  by  introducing  the  conical  mill. 
The  Gniaux  is  used  where  very  fine  flour,  such  as  French  pastry 
is  made  with,  is  required.  The  invention  of  Messrs.  Swaine  and 
Boville  consists  in  introducing  a  blast  of  air  upon  the  grinding 
surface  of  the  stones  so  as  to  prevent  the  heating  complained  of 
above.  It  also  provides  against  the  flour  being  wafted  into  the 
rooms  and  the  consequent  waste  that  ensues. 

"  Every  man  his  own  miller,"  says  Mr.  Dodd,  is  not  yet  a 
maxim  received  by  the  world  generally ;  yet  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  itpracically  in  a  liniited  degree  to  com- 
munities of  men.  The  artizans  of  Leeds  have  become  millers. 
During  the  scarcity  that  existed  in  1847,  when  flour  was  both 
bad  and  dear,  it  was  determined  by  a  few  of  them  to  save  the 
imnocessary  expense  of  an  intervening  agency  by  adopting  a 
direct  system  of  dealing  between  the  com  merchants  and  the 
flour  purchasers,  A  fund  was  subscribed ;  an  old  flax  mill  leased 
or  bought,  and  converted  into  a  flour  mill ;  and  a  committee  of 
management  formed  to  purchase  com,  superintend  its  grinding, 
and  to  distribute  the  flour  amongst  the  subscribers.  We  shiul 
not  accompany  the  society  through  its  early  struggles.  A  power- 
ful opposition  from  the  millers  and  others  interested  in  putting 
down  such  an  innovation  was  to  be  expected,  and  at  first  the 
sclieme  did  not  succeed.  But  perseverance  has  its  reward,  and 
in  1851,  the  business  of  this  joint-stock  association  amounted  to 
£27,000 ;  and  in  1853,  to  £70,000,  with  a  clear  profit  of  £4,400. 
At  the  end  of  1854,  the  association  comprised  3,200  members 
who  possessed  a  small  capital  in  the  mill. 

A  still  more  daring  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  and 
achieved  by  the  artizans  of  Birmingham,  which  probably  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  their  brethren  at  Leeds.  In  the  year  1796,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  towns- 
people with  good  flour  and  genuine  bread ;  the  flour  and  bread 
supplied  by  the  millers  and  bakers,  being  worthless  and  unwhole- 
some. 

The  millers  not  being  able  to  resist  the  popularity  of  the 
plan,  adopted  it  themselves,  and  there  are  now  no  less  than  six 
large  bread-mills  in  Birmingham.  At  one  of  the  largest  of 
these,  all  the  processes  are  performed  by  steam.  Steam  sorts 
the  wheat,  mixes  the  flour,  kneads  the  dough,  bak^  the  bread, 
Steam  has  proved  itself  not  only  a  good  miller  and  a  good  baker. 
but  active  ones  also.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  it  is  asserted  that 
two  mills  alone  distribute  500  sacks  of  flour  in  the  form  of  well 
made,  well  baked,  unadulterated  bread.  Why  is  not  this  system 
of  association  more  extensively  carried  out  P    Why  is  it  not  in- 
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troduced  into  every  town  where  the  poor  swarm  in  hundreds  P 
Why  is  it  not  adopted  in  other  branches  of  the  essential  trades, 
such  as  the  clothing,  shoeing,  and  hatting  departments.  It  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  artizan  or  the  mechsmic.  Thousands  of 
every  class  might  benefit  by  it.  The  system  of  middle  men  is  ex- 
pensive, wasteful,  and  detrimental ;  it  originated  in  times  when 
the  movements  of  trade  were  slow  and  impeded  at  every  step. 
It  may  as  well  be  asked,  in  an  age  of  progress,  speed,  enlighten- 
ment, and  public  economy,  can  sucn  a  state  of  things  long 
endure  ? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Dodd  enters  into  the  subject  of  theadulteratiaii 
of  food,  but  his  verdict  with  regard  to  bread  is  not  so  terrible  as 
the  panic  lately  created  about  it  might  have  led  us  to  expect. 
"Adulteration,"  he  says,  *' is  doubtless  practised;  but  possihly 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  alarm  sometimes  mani- 
fested." Another  question,  however,  somewhat  allied  to  ih]% 
springs  up  as  it  were  of  its  own  accord :  the  respective  merits 
of  white  and  brotcn,  ot  fermented  and  unfefnientedhTead.  It  seemiT 
generally  admitted  that  brown  bread  or  bread  with  the  bran  in 
it,  is  the  more  wholesome,  and  if  the  lady  of  the  house  could 
only  overcome  her  prejudice  against  seeing  a  dark-coloured 
loaf  upon  her  table,  instead  of  pure  white,  which  must  contain 
unwholesome  ingredients  to  give  it  its  whiteness,  the  matter 
would  be  set  at  rest  at  once.  The  subject  of  fermented  and  nn- 
fermented  bread  has  not  been  so  generally  discussed;  we,  there* 
fore,  point  out,  one  peculiarity  wnich,  if  proved  true,  must  cany 
great  weight  with  it.  Dr.  Maclean  before  the  Glagow  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  in  1853,  stated  that  a  sack  of  floor 
will  make  100^  41b.  loaves  of  unfermented  bread  to  94^  of  fier- 
mented.  It  is  also  shown  that  unfermented  bread  is  as  whole- 
some as  the  latter.  We  heartily  recommend  this  subject  to 
further  investigation. 

England  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beef,  and  probably, 
the  primest  of  this  prime  meat  is  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of 
London.  As  Christmas  comes  around,  what  excitement,  what 
glee,  what  a  glow  of  warm  and  joyous  feeling  nms  through  the 
veins  of  all,  in  every  station,  and  of  every  age,  who  can  procnre 
or  anticipate  procuring  a  dinner  of  genuine  roast  beef.  Little 
do  the  majority  heed  whence  it  comes,  how  it  is  reared,  what 
care,  skill,  and  money  have  been  expended  to  bring  it  to  the  state 
of  perfection  which  is  their  admiration.  Yet  to  the  economist 
who  wishes  to  investigate  every  thinff  connected  with  this  bzandi 
of  the  supplies,  with  a  view  of  bringmg  it  still  nearer  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  lowest, — ^who  calculates  the  cost  of 
feeding,  conveying,  slaughtering,  and  selling, — and  inquires,  are 
there  not  unnecessary  expenses  which  raise  the  pnoe  of  tibe 
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article,  or  expenses  which,  if  softened  down,  woidd  lessen  the 
piice  of  it ? — the  subject  presents  itself  in  a  more  serious  and 
even  a  more  interesting  aspect ;  and  if  it  be  not  with  this  view, 
that  statistics,  uninteresting  in  themselves,  are  collected,  proved^ 
and  compared,  the  labours  of  such  men  are  vain.  It  is  with 
this  object  that  we  ourselves  deal  so  freely  in  fig^ures  in  the  pre- 
sent paper,  and  lay  before  the  readers  the  residts  of  patient,  yet 
not  altogether  successful,  investigations. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs,  we  pos- 
sess curious,  if  not  infallible,  statistics.  Mr.  Creole  in  his  statistics 
of  British  commerce  estimates  the  total  average  of  live  stock 
existing  at  one  time  in  Great  Britain,  at  4,200,000  cattle, 
28,500,000  sheep,  and  1,600,000  pigs,  whose  aggregate  value 
he  makes  £77,175,000.  Mr.  M*CuUoch,  another  authority,  fixes 
the  numbers  and  their  value  much  higher.  He  considers  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  to  be  6,600,000,  or  1,400,000 
more  than  Mr.  Poole.  It  is  also  calculated  that  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  number  is  killed  yearly  for  meat  supply. 

The  cattle  intended  for  the  London  market  are  not  always 
fattened  in  the  districts  where  they  are  reared.  As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  many  are  reared  in  Scotland,  purchased  at 
the  trysts  or  fairs  of  FaUdrk  and  Galloway,  and  sent  in  droves 
to  the  richer  plains  of  the  south  to  be  made  sleek  and  plump  and 
fit  to  meet  the  gaze  of  a  Smithfield  connoisseur.  Suffolk  and 
l!forfolk  prepare  large  quantities.  Ho  less  than  one  million 
bullocks,  and  four  million  sheep  are  marked  out  for  the  Metro- 
politan dinner- tables.  But  where  are  •  they  all  ?  Mr.  Dodd 
answers : — 

"  Sorae  are  on  the  wild  moors  of  northern  Scotland  ;  some  are  on 
their  way  to  the  trysts  at  Falkirk  and  Galloway ;  some  are  under  the 
charge  of  railway  companies  for  transport  to  the  richer  soil  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  ;  some  are  fattening  in  those  two  counties,  or  in  the 
Midland  districts ;  some  may  be  growing  in  Flanders,  Holland,  or 
Holstein,  and  some  in  Ireland;  the  short- wooUed  sheep  may  be 
luxuriating  on  the  downs  of  Sussex ;  the  long-woolled  may  be  grazing 
in  Leicestershire  ;  some  are  suckling,  and  some  are  fattening.  There 
are  twice  as  many  oxen  and  sheep  always  existing,  destined  for  London 
consumption,  as  there  are  human  beings  in  London — ^five  millions  for 
two  millions  and  a  half." — P.  246. 

Not   satisfied   with   thes< 
pushed  their  investigations      _  r 
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yet  the  results  are  by  no  n  il 
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as  their  domestic  condition,  in  ^*  the  good  old  times  "  with  the 
present  times.  We  find  that  our  forefathers  obtained  much  leas 
of  the  fine  fat  beef  of  Old  England  than  do  persons  in  the  same 
social  rank  now.  It  is  prov^  too,  triumphantly^  that  the  food 
of  the  people  at  the  period  when  the  monasteries--4ihose  roosts 
of  idle  bounty  and  profligate  charity — ^were  in  their  most  flooiish- 
ing  state,  was  infinitely  inferior  to  what  the  industrious  poor  of 
our  own  days  enjoy.  JBut  let  us  descend  to  about  a  century  ago. 
The  consumption  of  meat  in  1750,  it  is  asserted,  did  not  exceed 
70  lbs.  per  head  per  annum.  An  estimate  for  1850,  brings  the 
average  as  high  as  153  lbs.  per  head.  Mr.  M'Gulloch  rates  it  at 
122  lbs.  in  recent  years,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  at  140  lbs.  Thou|^ 
there  is  a  broad  discrepancy  between  these  modem  estimates,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  approximate  the  truth.  We 
think,  however,  if  the  average  were  placed  at  a  little  below  the 
above  estimates — at  120  lbs.  per  annum  for  each  person,  the  state* 
ment  would  be  found  more  correct. 

Few  persons,  not  even  the  commissariat-general  hifnself,  ex* 
ccpt  perhaps  the  persons  engaged  in  every  branch  of  this  trade, 
know  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  articles  that  muay  be 
brought  within  the  definition  of  the  word.  Food.  Mr.  Dodd, 
however,  has  imdertaken  to  enlighten  us,  and  treats  of  salted 
and  patent  or  preserved  meats,  and  Italian  stores,  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  a  purveyor.  We  cannot,  however,  enter 
largely  into  the  subject.  It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that 
such  is  the  perfection  to  which  the  system  of  potting  meat 
has  been  brought,  that  a  canister  of  Gamble's  boiled  mutton, 
left  in  Prince  Re^nt's  Inlet  by  one  of  the  Arctic  Expedition  in 
1824,  was  found  m  excellent  condition  by  Sir  James  Koss  when 
he  visited  the  spot  in  1849,  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwaids. 

We  have  thus  considered  tne  subject  of  food  as  r^ards  its 
chief  features — ^bread  and  meat.  A  very  imperfect  idea  of  this 
vast  question  can  be  conceived  without  visiting  Billingsgate 
and  Leadenhall  markets,  the  grand  fish  and  fowl  depdts  of  the 
metropolis.  Covcnt  Garden  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  ought  to 
be  added  to  this,  as  well  as  the  warehouses  where  are  stored  up 
the  cheese,  the  butter,  and  the  eggs  for  London  tables.  But 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  investigation  so 
far.  Wo  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  without  taking  a 
glance  at  the  amount  of  fish  and  fowl  brought  to  these  markets. 

London  is  not  dependent  upon  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  Eng- 
land for  its  supply  of  fish.  Thanks  to  the  speed  and  regularity 
this  supply  comes  from  widely  different  quarters,  and  without 
injury  or  deterioration.  The  rivers  and  falls  of  Scotland  furnisk 
us  with  salmon ;  Yarmouth,  Holland,  and  Norway,  cod,  brill, 
turbot,  sole,  whiting,  and  skait ;  mackerel  are  found  off  the 
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coovst  of  Devon  and  Cornwall;  oysters  and  shrimps  in  the 
Thames  ;  crabs  in  the  bays  of  the  south  coast ;  and  lobsters  in 
the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Scotland.  The  quantities  in  which 
these  supplies  are  brought  to  Billingsgate,  are  so  prodigious,  as 
almost  to  defy  belief.  Yet,  Mr.  Poole  has  not  hesitated  to  give 
it  his  attention,  and  ventures  to  estimate  the  number  (inde- 
pendent of  sprats),  at  the  stupendous  total  of  3,000,000,000, 
weighing  about  230,000  tons,  and  valuing  about  £2,000,000. 
The  array  of  figures  that  also  meets  us  at  every  step  in  running 
through  the  estimates  upon  game  and  poultry,  though  not  so 
incredible  is  formidable.  They  present  a  total  of  about  five 
millions  and  a  half  heads  of  both  sold  annually  at  the  two  prin- 
cipal markets,  Leadenhall  and  Newgate.  If  we  include  the 
average  of  the  number  killed  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom 
we  are  again  startled :  36,000,000  head  of  all  kinds,  weighing 
48,000  tons,  and  estimated  at  £1,200,000,  are  the  figures  we 
are  presented  with.  We  can  only  remark,  that  if  difficulties 
existed  in  the  way  of  calculating  satisfactorily  the  quantities  of 
bread  and  meat — the  more  important  articles  of  consumption — 
sold  in  London;  how  much  greater  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
averaging  articles  of  minor  consequence. 

However,  as  we  have  before  observed,  public  attention  should 
be  called  to  these  questions ;  inquiry  should  be  stimulated ;  a 
system  should  be  introduced  for  tabulating  as  far  as  possible  the 
quantities  not  only  consumed  in  London,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns,  but  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
liords  for  compelling  the  farmer  to  take  note  of  what  each  acre 
produces,  and  sending  the  returns  to  a  government  officer  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  This  is  one  step  in  advance.  But  the 
system  should  be  universal.  It  will  lead  to  important  results. 
It  would  assist  us  in  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  supplies; 
it  would  suggest  improvements ;  it  would  diminish  the  cnances 
of  scarcity ;  it  would  tend  to  cheapen  provisions,  and  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  helped  us  to  form  some  idea  of  this  subject ; 
but  we  are  not  informed  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  his  own 
original  researches,  or  how  much  he  has  borrowed  from 
others.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  depended  more 
upon  the  investigation  of  others  than  his  own,  and  that  he  is 
more  indebted  to  them  than  he  acknowledges.  There  is  a  point 
too  which  he  seems  not  to  have  considered  within  the  scope  of 
his  design,  and  yet  it  is  an  important  subject  when  considered 
i  n  relation  to  the  powers  of  home  food-production.  The  question 
of  farming,  and  the  influence  that  the  laws  existing  between  the 
landlords  and  tenants,  exercises  upon  the  supply  of  Great  Britain 
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have  not  been  hinted  at.  Here,  a  large  field  is  open  for  discus- 
sion. There  is  but  one  remark,  however,  to  be  made  upon  it  at 
present.  As  long  as  a  farm  cannot  be  let  or  taken  without  tlie 
interference  of  a  lawyer — as  long  as  landlord  and  tenant  cannot 
meet  together  and  openly  strike  a  bargain  as  a  merchant  with  a 
merchant,  or  one  honest  man  with  another,  so  long  will  these 
"vexed  questions,"  prevent  the  agriculturist  fix)m  continually 
carrying  on  a  high  system  of  farming,  and  so  long  will  the 
people  of  England  be  defrauded  of  the  diflference  between 
what  is  raised  and  what  might  be  raised,  which  in  all  equity  is 
theirs.* 


^mf  Itctias. 


The  Two  Lights,    By  the  Author  of  "  Struggles  for  Life."    London : 
Cash.     1856. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  is,  of  itself,  no  feeble  recommendation. 
All  who  read  the  "  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister^**  will 
recal  with  pleasure  its  descriptions  of  a  suffering  life,  strengih- 
ened  and  adorned  by  an  ever-ripening  faith.  Great  expectations 
will  naturally  arise,  and  we  are  happy  in  giving  the  assurance  that 
they  will  he  more  than  realized.  At  the  time  of  the  former  pub- 
lication it  was  in  many  quarters  a  question  whether  it  was  a  fiction 
that  read  like  real  lile,  or  a  life  that  had  abounded  in  passaget 
of  an  extraordinary  interest.  This  doubt  was,  in  truth,  a  high  tes- 
timony to  the  ability  and  even  to  the  fidelity  of  the  writer.  If  a 
biograpy  is  wortli  writing,  and  if  it  be  well  written,  the  more  truthful 
it  is,  the  greater  will  be  its  resemblance  to  the  productions  of  the 
highest  imaginative  genius.  A  dull  life  is  either  a  lie  or  a  vanity. 
It  should  have  no  place  in  literature.  But  few  lives  would  furnish 
dull  memoirs  if  the  narrator  were  only  gifted  with  an  imaeinative, 
that  is,  an  accurate,  reproductive  faculty.  Por  "  life  is  real,  life  is 
earnest !"  and  to  record  the  fleeting  features  of  a  theme  so  vast  and 
changeful,  requires  a  writer  to  possess  the  power  of  realizing,  sympa* 
thizing  w^ith,  and  living  over  again  each  step  in  his  career  as  it  oocim 
for  description.  In  short,  he  who  writes  a  faithful  chronicle  of  hia 
own  growtli  and  struggle,  is  endowed  with  the  main  qualification  fiir 
imaginative  writing.  The  greatest  crime  a  novehst  can  commit  is  to 
violate  the  probabilities  of  life  as  it  is  generally  observed,  or  of  the 
interior  workings  of  life  as  experienced  by  at  least  a  section  of  main 
kind.     We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  have  got  hold  of  a  canon  on  lit^ 


*  See  the  able  pamphlet  of  J.  H.  James,  Esq.,  on  this  soljseA. 
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rature  when  we  urge  that  the  very  excellences  of  the  bond  fide 
biigraphy  are  p;rounds  for  expecting  great  things  when  fiction  is 
attempted.  "The  Two  Lights"  forms  a  most  appropriate  sequel  to 
the  "  Struggles.'*  The  latter  work  exhibited  the  royal  dignity  of 
evangelical  faith  beneath  the  tatters  and  sores  of  an  individual  life. 
The  new  work  boldly  generalizes  the  particular  facts  and  lessons  of 
its  predecessor,  and  by  the  adoption  of  purely  imaginative  charac- 
ter and  incidents,  gives  an  increased  force  to  many  momentous 
truths.  We  need  not  give  any  analysis  of  the  simple  and  thrilling 
tale,  nor  any  extracts  from  its  eloquent  pages.  It  will  be  widely 
read — and  read  both  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  experienced 
Christian  will  love  to  retrace  with  such  a  guide  the  dismal  stages  of 
fear,  and  doubt,  and  noblest  conflict ;  then  pass  once  more,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  same  guide,  into  the  "  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
ing," but  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  faith^s  victory  over  the  world  is 
twice  scaled.  To  the  young  it  will  prove  one  oi  those  counsellors 
who  have  the  art  or  tne  gift  of  winning  complete  and  cordial  con- 
fidence in  a  moment.  K  it  does  not  actually  discourage  them  from 
following  the  tendency  of  the  proud  heart  towards  vain  trust  in 
reason,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  all  the  more  welcome,  as  a  guide  sending 
them  with  firm  but  gentle  hand  into  the  path  of  heavenly  wisdom. 
The  portraitures  are  drawn  with  a  few  lines,  but  they  are  full,  distinct, 
striking,  abounding  with  character:  this  is  the  perfection  of  art, 
whether  in  wielding  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  Perhaps  we  cannot  better 
express  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  convey  a  truer  impression  of  our  ow^n  opinion  of  its  merit,  than 
by  saying  that  the  tale  is  not  long  enough :  a  rare  regret  in  these 
days,  but  one  in  which  we  feel  sure  all  readers  of  the  "  Two  Lights  " 
sincerely  sympathize. 


day 
will 


The  Influence  of  Cliristianiiy  upon  International  Law. —  The  Hulsean 
Frize  Essay  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  Year  1854.  By 
CM.  Kennedy,  B.A.     Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Tlco  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law,  By 
Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.     Longmans. 

The  Kev.  John  Ilulse  by  will,  dated  July  21, 1727,  bequeathed  funds, 
the  income  of  which  now  amounts  to  about  £100  yearly,  to  be  paid 
partly  in  remunerating  the  author,  and  partly  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  publication  of  the  best  Dissertation  on  the  Evidences,  &c., 
''  or  on  any  other  particular  argument  ...  in  order  to  evince  the  truth 
and  excellence*'  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  author  might  be  an  un- 
dergraduate or  a  B.  A.,  but  not  an  M.A.,  of  Cambridge  University,  and 
the  subject  was  to  be  appointed  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  prize 
awarded  at  the  following  Christmas  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
University  and  the  Masters  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges.  "We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  a  bequest  of  this  character  may  not  be 
productive  of  even  the  highest  advantages,  but  its  object  is  easily  liable 
to  frustration.  Everybody  knows  that  at  Cambridge,  where  honour  is  to 
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be  won,  it  is  not  the  relative  smallness  of  the  prize  that  will  deter  com- 
petition, while  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  are  evidences  that  the  theme 
13  in  this  case  sufficiently  attractive.  We  must  suppose  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's  essay  that  the  Hulsean  fund  has  not  been  suocessfulW 
managed.  It  is  conscientious,  laborious,  unlearned,  and  feeble.  It 
is  quite  as  good  a  work,  we  should  think,  as  could  be  produced  bj  a 
gentleman  of  fair  abilities,  but  of  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  certainly  of  no  genius  for  grasping  its  bearings  in  despite 
of  every  disadvantage,  and  who  looked  for  his  reward  rather  to  the 
forty  pounds  that  might  be  saved  on  the  printer's  bill,  than  to  tbe 
production  of  a  treatise  which  should  introduce  him  to  his  future 
profession.  We  hear  and  see  nothing  of  Puffendorf,  Byerbersboeh, 
Vattel,  or  Lord  Stowell ;  nor  do  we  consider  that  a  reference  about 
every  tenth  page  to  Grotius,  and  the  information  in  a  note  that  ''the 
rights  of  war  are  discussed  at  a  considerable  length  by  him,*  entitlea  ua 
to  feel  that  there  is  anything  of  this  not  absolutely  uninfluential  writer 
transferred  into  the  pages.  The  great  legal  authority  with  our  author 
would  seem  to  be  **  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History .*•  It  is  some- 
thiug  more  than  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  production  of  Dr.  Twiaa. 
Disclaiming  "any  pretence  to  novelty  oi  view  or  originalitj  of 
treatment,"  and  undoubtedly  fettered  not  a  little  in  places  by  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  the  learned  civillian  retains  our  attention  ereu 
where  he  does  not  absorb  our  interest.  We  can  conscientiouslj  re- 
commend these  lectures  to  readers  of  all  classes.  The  student  (for 
whom  they  profess  to  be  designed)  will  derive  from  them  sufficient 
information  to  guide  him  in  his  search  for  more ;  while  the  primarr 
authorities  are  freely  laid  before  him,  and  their  characters  ezplaineo. 
The  more  advanced  inquirer  will  acknowledge  the  charm  which 
arises  not  from  the  display  so  much  as  the  betrayal  of  learning.  Thia 
is  shown  occasionally  by  an  incidental  felicity  of  epithet,  but  more 
decidedly  by  one's  finding  oneself  continuously  engaged  in  discussions 
such  as  could  only  occur  to  a  writer  familiar  with  the  peculiuritiea 
of  the  author  whom  he  is  describing.  We  exclude  no  comparison 
but  that  of  style  in  saying  that  Dr.  Twiss'  treatise  strikingly  re- 
minded us  of  "  Mackintosh's  Introductory  Essay  on  Ethical  Philo- 
sophy," wdth,  perhaps,  the  addition  that  we  do  not  believe  his 
judgment  to  be  in  any  case  so  seriously  open  to  observation  as  Mack* 
iutosh's  is  known  to  be  in  more  than  one  important  particular. 


Ood  Revealed  in  the  Frocess  of  Creation,  and  hy  the  ManifcMiatum  qf 
the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Janus  B.  Walker,  Author  of  "  The  Hiilo* 
80])hy  of  the  Flan  of  Salvation.'' — London  -.  James  Nisbet  and 
Co. 

We  rejoice,  in  a  book  of  this  order,  because  it  begins  and  ends,  IQm 
every  thing  good  and  true,  in  Him  who  made  the  universe,  and  who 
is  always  preparing  mansions,  where  informed  souls  may  dwell  andl 
see  His  glory.  No  Christian  doubts  that  the  same  word  that  eroked 
this  rolling  system  of  worlds,  and  established  the  spheres  upon  thm 
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forces  of  omnipotent  will,  also  creates  the  new  heavons  and  the  new 
cartli,  wherein  dwolleth  righteous nes 8.  "  Without  Him  waa  not  any- 
thiiijj  niiule  that  was  made,"  and  w  hen  the  fiat  went  forth :  "  Let  there 
be  light,"  liis  manifeetatiou  waa  begun.  But  it  in  confirming  and 
comforting  to  aee  how  reason  and  faith  agree.  That  Christ  was  in 
the  idea  anil  plan  of  creation  ia  a  sufficient  cause  for  eiistence,  espe- 
cially our  own  ciiatence ;  and  that  He  ia  the  end  of  creation  as  well 
as  tjio  beginning,  is  a  sufficient  consequence  in  relation  to  oureelveB, 
for  He  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  bodily  relationship  to  man. 
Tliis  eiirth  was  prepared  for  man,  and  ia  to  be  jierfecied  for  perfect 
man.  The  past  and  the  future  are  by  constitution  one,  the  produijer 
of  both  is  in  both  ;  and  from  the  be^nning  the  end  eiists  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Creator,  and  tliat  design  is  progressively  developed  aa  the 
growing  evidence  alike  of  His  love  and  Hia  power.  The  reason  of 
things  is  the  cliaractcr  of  God,  and  that  character  is  discerned  bv 
reason  whenever  she  devoutly  contemplates  the  works  of  Uis  hana. 
Hence  the  validity,  force,  snd  charm  of  the  argument  carried  on 
through  this  beautiful  little  volume.  The  laws  of  creation  are  traced 
to  Christ,  according  to  the  necessities  of  ihin^i-  apiiiiual  and  moral 
ordinances,  in  conformity  to  which  man  was  iiuiiit',  and  in  which  ho  is 
to  live  for  ever.  "  The  unity  of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  scheme 
of  the  Creator  is  established  in  this  volume,  and  the  final  end  is  shown 
to  be  raoralin  its  nature,  and  the  same  as  those  revealed  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures."  (Introduction,  p.  riii.)  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however, 
that  this  moral  low  in  the  creation  could  ever  h.axe  been  fully  discovered 
by  reason  until  put  in  possession  of  the  key  to  I'i'caUou  iu  the  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  work  of  Christ,  Tlu'  w  (irk  before  us  rends 
like  that  nf  a  Christian  logician,  ever  ready  to  throw  light  on  his 
creed,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  with  reverence, 
meekness,  faith,  and  docility.  Here  though  conceding  nothing  to  the 
unbeliever,  the  author  meets  siceptica  on  their  own  field,  and  uaing 
none  but  lawful  weapons,  openly  and  quietly  defeats  them  by  casting 
the  light  of  truth  right  into  tbeir  eyes.  The  argument  on  the  buc- 
ccBsivc  teirestrial  periods  of  production,  and  on  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment, is  especially  excellent  for  its  clearness  and  simplicity.  In 
short,  the  work  is  a  very  reasonable  work,  and  very  readable  too  by 
those  who  enjoy  reasoning.  It  is  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  very 
compact,  and  it  will  delight  any  Christian  who  is  blesaed  with  light 
in  his  understanding  as  well  as  bis  heart.  We  think  the  author  baa 
abundantly  succeeded  in  a  Buwinet  ami  yl  iii)ii[iirln'ii,-^iie  and  con- 
vincing manner  in  his  object  which  was  Im  .vtilLm  ■'  tlie  evidence  of 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  tiod  ;  in  tbc  Mrst  place,  from 
considerations  independent  of  written  revelation;  and  in  the  second 
place,  from  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jeaua ;  and  from  the  whole,  to 
point  out  the  inferences  most  ueccBsary  and  useful  to  mankiurt."  It 
IS  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation ;" 
and,  to  our  mind,  he  has  proved  in  a  logical  and  luminous  manner 
that  the  God  of  nature  is  toe  God  of  grace.  If  there  be  suggestions 
in  the  work  which  may  be  new,  and  therefore  queetionable,  to  dog- 
matic readers,  they  are  stiU  suggestions  springing  from  God's  works, 
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ui^'A  r'jr'rJT  r^T^T  csi  leti  t "!»:»€♦?■  ai^rrET  -r"br  relj  "cppn  Goff's'WOTd. 
Ji  It  'r.r:  *:-&•  *u/l  "*••-•: i-t  arr  zj?i  ri*^d**i  It  Chrigriirrif .  and  it  if  tme 

iLr.'r  f'---v,  JLvd  Cr-r.t^.lir;'^  c-t:::!!  r:-  c-rlirrlT  ii  tZ  G-rtdL*  '•rorkK.  TlKiBe 
vviii;  i^**:  Mw'if  CT:f-  '.r  rLjjfc'r^'i'T  izne-Kr-iiEwed  "bj  tbose  wbo  bare 


JXf  Jj[fficaUUt  of  B^'-i^  in  c:'7i7,.fri:'n  trit'k   i\e  Crfiaii.om  and  the 
FilL     Jiv  T.  H.  Blriife.'Z^LA-     Ctnl-rldre:  >Iaf-7  riaT]  asd  Co, 


Th."!  vrork  3«  rjct  CT-e  if  iiT-se  mi^erfiedaj  az:d  pc^piiLir  treitij 
nr-y.\t*.*''\  xo  i.'.co!'.-::!  re^drr*-  •bt':,:-  :>:k  for  aTr:"j.«-eTr.eiit  raiber  tban 
t  f J  0 .  y^'j  \  aji  d  : ii'»:  ru I't :  v n .  TL-:  i -*  r.  or  pi ni;  r^  £T  or^  c^  mio  t Is*  xxjost 
jyrof;  j.v'i  '^\;'rrt!o:-s  of  th^.o-'.cT'.  tr.d  states  .>T-£Tr  diffi rdtj  with  vhicli 
h':  j.M,;^^-':-  to  jrra;  !.->r.  v::V  ^LI  th*-  ior«:  of  "K^Lic*;  ii  i«  FuscepriWe. 
Hih  obj"rt  ji-.  h'r.'r  •;.&:  ':-f  r,:jr  jLT^r^.t  pOrt.  t-o  Ticdicste  ihe  war*  of 
Oo'l  V/  Mfcfj  ifi  th':  it  A-'t'.f'*  <,:xhe  Fa: I  aud  E^edr-TLpTi'-.n  of  tbeliainan 
r«  'J:,  W  r.  fit ! )?  t  ?.  f- 1,  at  ur-r  •'.  f  *^  ■■: :  r  What  was  the  pn  mYnre  slate  of  msD  ? 
I /I  v,;,;*l  oi'i  th':  y-iiV.  ccri->^  r  How  came  it  to  pass  that  a  faolr 
b<  i f ; ;.;  CO « /</  fa  1 :  ■  j. to  *- : n  ':  A^*r. o  w 2 ?  t fi e  tempter  r  Tlliat  was  the 
/ihl  i f <;  of  t  h 'r  tf ::. :  t  Tit : ;  l  *"  ?. ;  /rj  t *•  er.pl oved  r  WTiv  was  he  permitted 
to  (.'aiiri  \it'*:tiy^.  to  Piridis^  r  ^^'i.iT  wa«  the  probation  of  Angels? 
JfoA  ri;<j  tj.fv  fi.'.!  r  AV:.;/  i*  th^ir  condition  hopel*-s*  r  What  waa 
tli*r  ':o:.  v: ':*/<-:.'•':  of  Sfi'Air^i  r:ii  to  h:s  posteritr  r  Such  are  the  topics 
yi'Xu  V,  :..':.•:  thiii  vol  .in.e  i-  ocrcjpivd-  Tficse  ir.Tsterious  subjects  aie, 
iij  oijf  c;.i:,io;;.  Lar,':>rd  bv  the  a'^thor  with  con «Tim mate  ability. 
The;.'  are  t!'je  r';.r-^I:  of  lonz  aiid  ftrnful  thciairht  and  ioTestigation. 
In  atter.'jptir-:^  tl.e  ♦rf.jLtioii  of,  wLi^t  maj  lie  ca.led,  the  qm^nHo 
rexofUiciTfia  of  theo]*^.:?}'.  onr  aut?.or  fcas  followed  in  the  wake  of 
li;*rho;>  H'jt  "er  aud  L>r.  AViiliams.  With  the  former,  he  maintains 
that  y'::i  i?  the  abuse  of  free  a::'='ncv:  ar:d  with  the  latter — withoat 
H  i  rer-t  1  y  a.  ]  ^ d  i  u  g  t o  h i  .Tj — t h at  i t  i  ^  t  h e  re- suit  f.-f  creat ure  defectibilitr. 
T.v-re  i«  o;.ly  one  perfr  ct  bein::.  which  i«  Go-i  :  all  others,  however 
excejient.  are.  as  cohj pared  with  11  im.  necessarily  defectible,  and 
therefore  Jiabl*'  to  err.  Our  author  d:«:ini:u:*he:*  between,  what  he 
calJ-.  rj.';tap}jy«ical  evil  and  n;or3l  evil ;  the  former  is  natural  and 
inevitr-Vje,  not  ko  the  latter.  Thus  he  say?  (p.  121),  "  God  onlj  is 
esHentiaJiv  jrood.  and  everv  creature,  bv  coiitrast.  in  one  wav  or 
otn^r,  in  act  or  capability,  in  lin.itation  or  defect ibility,  is  essentiallj 
evil."  C-Matt.  xix.  17.)  On  tlie  subject  of  the  reason  why  man 
A\iT:f'f\.  \\t'  writes,  **  that  inh'^rent  thirst  for  forbidden  knowledge  in 
p  re  f"  re  nee  to  obedif-Tice  to  t};e  Divine  wiil  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  sinle-«  cn-atunr  can  be  con^^-eived  liable  to  fall.  Its  danger  arose 
from  the  limitation  of  its  fa^-ulties.  and  fr>m  no  actual  infection  of 
nin."  The  author  as-umes  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  impos* 
>*ible  for  God  to  create  a  rational  free  airent,  who  shall  not  be  liable 
to  fcdl.  We  would  a.-k,  however,  is  this  a  sidf-e^-ident  truth  ?  Is  it 
not  an  unnecesear}'  limitation  of  the  Divine  p^wer  and  wisdom  ? 
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This  i^  the  point,  we  think,  at  which  the  theory  lies  open  to  serious 
objection.     And  again,  if  it  waS  impossible,  were  it  not  far  better — 
and  would  it  not  appear  so  to  an  infinitelj  benevolent  being — ^that 
thev  should  not  be  created  at  all  ?     The  author's  remarks  on  the 
nccesfiity  of  the  exercise  of  creative  power  seem  to  us  about  the 
feebli^5*t  part  of  tlie  work.     "  A  successive  past,'*  says  the  author ; 
"  before  creation  itself  can  have  no  real  existence.     A  past  eternity 
is  merely  a  spectral,  unreal  image  of  a  truth  too  deep  for  us  to  com- 
j)reliend."  (p.  82.)    We  think  the  past  eternity  is  just  as  conceivable 
as  the  future ;  and  we  can  as  easily  think  of  &od  as  having  existed 
from  all  eternity  without  created  beings  as  we  can  of  his  dwelling  to 
all  eternity  in  the  midst  of  them.     Neither  of  these  ideas  lies  witnin 
the  range  of  the  imagination ;  but  both  are  apprehended  by  the 
intellect.     The  best  and  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  work  is  that 
in  which  (p.  168)  it  is  shown,  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not 
imputed  to  his  posterity.     This  portion  of  the  performance  we  would 
especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.     To  conclude 
this  short  notice  of  a  small  but  profound  and  masterly  essay,  we 
would  inquire,  whether  the  solution  sought  in  these  pages  is  not 
impossible.     It  is  the  doctrine  both  of  reason  and  revelation  that, 
though  God  may  be  apprehended,  he  cannot  be  comprehended ;  now 
if  the  solution  sought  could  be  obtained,  this  would  be  no  longer  true. 
For  if  this,  the  most  difficult  of  questions,  can  be  answered,  we  need 
not  despair  of  any  other  ;  in  which  case  we  could  no  longer  exclaim 
with  Job,  "  AVho  by  searching  can  find  out  God  ?     Who  can  find 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?"     Either  we  must  refuse  our  assent 
to  tlie  statement  of  the  Prophet,  that  God's  understanding  is  infinite, 
or  we  must  affirm  that  our  oion  is  so ; — a  position  of  eminence  to 
which,    it    should   seem,  some    of  our   modern   philosophers   have 
attained.     At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Birks'  treatise  will  be  found  useful 
to  clear  away  the  unnecessary  difficulties  which  some  of  our  divines 
have  accumulated  about  this  subject.     The  labour  of  smoothing  the 
])ath  to  the  solution  will  never  be  lost,  even  should  such   solution 
never  be  readied.     *'  AVhat  do  you  think,"  said  a  certain  young  man 
to  John  Newton  ;  "  about  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  ?"     "  What 
do  I  think  r"  replied  he,  "  I  think  nothing  at  all.     Man  is  fallen, — 
the  method  of  his  restoration  is  provided  and  revealed.    With  this  my 
knowledge  begins  and  ends." 


Garlands  of  Verse.      By  Thomas  Leigh.      London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.      185G. 

Tin:  descriptive  power  displayed  in  these  poems,  with  the  liveliness 
of  fancy,  wliich  is  their  still  stronger  characteristic,  will  cause  them 
to  be  read  with  pleasure ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  strength- 
c  ninii:  ellect  in  the  volume  which  gives  it  value.  The  "Garlands"  are 
several.  The  "Alpine  Garland"  consists  of  poems  on  mountain 
Fcenery,  and  while  it  shows  a  quickness  to  take  impressions  from 
nature,  betrays  absence  of  patient  love  which  waits  quietly  to  receive 
her  less  obtrusive  influences.     This  deficiency  is  seen  in  the  poem 
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entitled  "  The  English  Lakes."  The  scenery  which  made  Words- 
worth say,  "  I  would  not  exchange  the  mists  which  spiritualize  our 
lakes  and  mountains  for  all  the  glories  of  an  Italian  sky,"  awakens 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  in  Mr.  Leigh.  A  higher 
poet,  knowing  that  each  order  of  landscape  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty, 
its  own  spirit,  would  have  waited  until  he  understood  that  beauty,  and 
was  imbued  with  that  spirit  before  he  presumed  to  write.  The  "  Chir- 
land  of  Alice  "  is  a  series  of  natural,  and  in  some  instances  touching, 
love  poems.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  poems  "The  Voyage  of 
the  Good  Ship  *  Hope,'  "  may  be  pointed  out  as  ingenious  and  strik- 
ing. But  the  strength  of  the  volume  lies  in  "  The  Garland  of  Para- 
dise,"— ^religious  poems,  in  which  we  recognize  the  earnest  and 
humble  worker  in  God*s  vineyard,  and  the  thoughtful  reflector  on 
His  ways  to  man.  It  is  pleasant  to  join  company  with  Mr.  Leigh 
in  his  little  excursions  into  the  regions  of  spiritual  truth,  whether  we 
agree  in  all  his  observations  or  not.  Had  we  space  we  might  gire 
extracts  which  would  sustain  our  favourable  report  of  the  volume ; 
as  it  is,  we  leave  it  with  the  remark,  that  it  contains  many  poema  to 
which  we  shall  often  turn  with  pleasure. 


gltbkhj  of  i\t  II014. 


A  Teeatt  of  Peace  was  stoned  at  Paris  by  all  the  plxvipo- 
TEWTIAEIE8  ON  the  30th  of  Maech.  This  signature  settled  the  main 
principles  of  the  treaty,  but  some  minor  arrangements  were  left  open 
to  the  discussion  of  a  committee,  and  for  anything  that  is  known  to 
the  contrary,  are  under  consideration  at  the  hour  at  which  we  write. 
The  main  points,  however,  are  conclusively  decided,  and  although 
the  policy  of  our  government  has  been  to  conceal  all  the  details  of 
the  peace  until  it  has  been  formerly  ratified,  yet  enough  has  dropped 
from  Lord  Palmerston  to  pledge  him  to  the  country  for  the  satia- 
factoriness  of  its  provisions.  Ilis  words  were :  "  I  may  say,  at  least, 
that  my  conviction  is,  that  that  treaty  of  peace  will  be  deemed 
satisfactory  by  this  country  and  by  Europe.  Sir,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  have  been  fully 
accomplished.  It  will  be  found  that  by  the  stipidations  of  that 
treaty,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkit»h  empire  will  be 
secured,  as  far  as  human  arrangements  can  effect  that  purpose.  It 
will  be  found  that  that  treaty  is  honourable  to  all  the  Powers  who 
are  contracting  parties  to  it,  and  I  trust  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  has  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  every  friend  to  humanity  must 
naturally  have  wished  to  see  concluded,  on  the  other  hand  it  will  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  peace,  which  I  trust,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  war  began,  will  be  lasting  and 
enduring."     r^'o  end  the  bloodshed  and  the  unnumbered  hardsmpa  of 
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the  Eussian  War.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  peace  brings 
any  compensations  to  the  fearful  loss  of  life  and  revenue  which  has 
been  incurred  in  conducting  it.  It  has  taught  us  a  terrible  lesson : 
either  to  abstain  from  war  altogether,  or  to  enter  upon  it  in  a  very 
diflerent  state  of  preparation,  both  as  to  material  appliances,  and  as 
to  its  personal  administrators,  civil  and  military.  The  British  nation 
is  by  this  time  convinced,  that  in  both  these  departments,  an  entire 
reform  is  essential  and  inevitable.  The  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  though  at  present  unknown,  will  probably  be  published 
before  these  pages  have  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  understood,  in 
addition  to  the  information  supplied  to  Parliament  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  that  the  Eussian  forts  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  are 
not  to  be  reconstructed ; — that  the  status  quo  is  to  be  strictly  pre- 
served ; — and  that  the  line  which  bounds  the  power  of  Eussia,  is  to  be 
BO  limited,  as  to  ensure  the  free  navigation  oi  the  Danube.  What  is 
to  become  of  the  Principalities  is  still  unknown ;  and  nothing  has  yet 
been  whispered  of  the  restoration  of  the  crushed  nationalities  of 
Hungary  and  Poland.  Sardinia,  indeed,  the  feeblest  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  has  entered  a  protest  far  more  distinct  than  is 
sanctioned  by  the  precedents  of  recent  diplomacy,  against  the 
political  jurisdiction  of  the  Popish  See.  How  far  this  protest  may 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Whether  Eussia  is  in  earnest  in  the  treaty  is  equally  problematical. 
Our  trust  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe  is  not  in  what  are 
called  the  high  contracting  powers,  but  in  a  higher  Power  that 
controls  them  all,  and  which  will  eventually  transform  the  elements 
of  superstition  and  tyranny  into  that  condition  in  which  nations  shall 
learn  no  war  more.  Amidst  the  expensive  preparations  for  a  public 
celebration  of  peace,  we  cannot  help  inquiring,  with  some  anxiety, 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  this  country  will  hereafter  be  adequately 
prepared  for  the  contingent  calamity  of  war ;  and  whether,  on  the 
other,  our  government  is  disposed  to  adopt  towards  all  powers,  a 
tone  of  dignified  but  cordial  conciliation.  We  regret  to  observe 
that  some  organs  of  the  metropolitan  daily  press  appear  bent  upon 
sowing  the  seeds  of  international  dissension ;  but  we  look  with 
anxious  hope  to  see  a  christianized  popular  sentiment  rebuke  in 
this  matter  the  self-constituted  power  which  would  seek  to  lead 
it.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  of  Continental  tyranny  and 
wrong,  we  mingle  with  our  hopes  for  the  oppressed,  the  prayer  — 
"Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  1  ** 

8ince  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  the  text  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  with  the  exception  of  four  articles  accidentally 
omitted,  has  been  given  to  the  public.  The  following  are  its  prin- 
cipal provisions :  the  speedy  evacuation  of  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  belligerent  armies.  The  restoration  to  Turkey  of  Kars,  and 
all  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  of  which  the  Kussian  troops 
are  in  possession.  The  restoration  to  Kussia  of  the  towns  and  ports 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  allies.  Equal  rights  to  Turkish 
subjects,  without  distinction  of  religion  or  race ;  the  non-inter- 
ference of  any  other  power  in  the  internal  administration  of  Turkey 
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beins:  strictly  observed.  The  opening  of  the  Straits  of  the  Boaphonu 
and  Dardanelles,  and  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea  to  all 
nations.  ^Military  and  maritime  forts  and  arsenals  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  to  be  dismantled  and  not  reconstructed.  The 
navifration  of  the  Danube  is  to  be  free,  and  an  international  com- 
mission is  to  provide  for  its  perfect  navigability,  without  tolls  or 
duties ;  the  flags  of  all  nations  to  be  treated  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
ecjuality.  This  important  provision  is  secured  by  the  right  of  each 
of  the  contracting  powers,  at  all  times  to  station  two  light  vessels  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  new  frontier  line  of  the  Bussian 
Empire  is  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  navigation. 
Equal  civil  and  religious  rights  are  established  in  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  race;  and  no  aimed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Turkey  is  to  be  permitted  in  any  of  the 
Principalities  without  the  consent  of  the  other  contracting  powers. 
Th(.'  Turkish  and  llussian  territories  in  Asia  are  to  be  held  as  they 
were  before  hostilities  commenced.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
were  exchanged  between  the  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  27th,  and  were 
received  in  London  on  the  following  day. 

The  Educational  measure  pkoposed  by  Lord  Jokk  Bvbsell, 

HAS    MET   WITH    A    SIGNAL   AND    CONCLUSIYE    DEFEAT.       It    WaS    di»- 

cussod  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  and  11th ;  and  the 
result  of  the  debate  which  was  taken  on  the  first  of  the  resolutions, 
namely,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  expedient  to  extend, 
revise,  and  consolidate  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
on  Education,"  was  a  division  in  which  his  Lordship's  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  102.     The  leader  of  the  opposition  was 
Mr.   Henley,  some  of  whose  objections  to  the  measure,  we  need 
hardly  say,  were  widely  different  from  those  we  should  have  taken. 
He  objected  to  the  proposed  mode  of  settling  ther  eligious  question, 
the  House  being  asked  to  pled<;e  itself  to  what  he  designated  aa  a 
vague  scheme,  which  would  settle  down  into  a  purely  secular  system. 
Indeed  the  Established  Church  is  the  central  pivot  on  which   the 
whole  question  turns,  and  this  Lord  John  Russell  openly  admits  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  voluntary  principle.     "  AVe  differ,"  he  says, 
"  from  the  United  States  of  America  in  this — that  we  have  a  church 
establishment  and  no  school  establishment ;  and  that  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  at  least,  and  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union,  they 
have  a  school  establishment  and  no  church  establishment.     But  one 
and  all  maintain  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government — that  it  is 
part  oi*  the  functions  of  the  government  to  endeavour  to  teach  some- 
what of  their  duty  to  God  and  man  to  the  j'oung  and  old.     Now,  the 
voluntary  principle,  I  a<lmit,  has  done  great  things.     It  has  buQfe 
churches  and  chapels,     it  has  communicated  religious  instruction. 
to    millions.       But,    while    the    voluntary    principle    is    perfectlT 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  an  establishment,  and  wnile   the 
princi[)le  of  an  establishment  may  exist,  and  the  voluntary  principle 
may  yc^t  be  of  great  force  and  effect — as   we  have   seen  of  late 
years  in  this  country — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
maintain  the  voluntary-  principle,  or  make  that  the  principle  of  the 
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state,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  principle  of  an  establisb- 
niciit.  The  principle  of  an  establishment  does  not  exclude  the 
vohmtary  principle,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  voluntary  principle 
does  exclude  the  principle  of  the  establishment."  But  while  Mr. 
Henley  led  the  opposition,  the  real  destroyer  of  the  bill  was  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  instrument  with  which  he  effected  his  object 
was  the  recently  published  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Edward  Baines  on 
"  National  Education."  This  Sir  ciames  Graham  truly  pronounced  to 
be  absolutely  incontrovertible ;  and  his  speech  is  for  the  most  part  a 
resume  of  Mr.  Baines' s  facts  and  arguments.  On  the  authority  of 
this  gentleman,  of  Mr.  Unwin,  and  of  the  census  of  1851,  Sir 
James  thus  gives  the  statistics  of  education  in  England  and  Wales : 
"  The  day-scholars  in  England  in  the  year  1818  were  674,000 — I  pass 
over  the  minor  numbers — or  1  in  17  of  the  population ;  in  1833,  they 
were  1,270,000,  or  1  in  11  of  the  population;  in  1851,  they  were 
2,141,000,  or  1  in  8  of  the  population.  The  Sunday  scholars  in 
181s  were  477,000,  or  1  in  24  of  the  population;  in  1833,  they  were 
1,548,000,  or  1  in  9 ;  in  1851,  2,407,000,  or  1  in  7.  I  wUl  now  read 
to  you  shortly  what  is  the  state  of  education  under  the  Continental 
system,  with  the  most  rigid  government  interference.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  day- scholars  in  1851  were  1  in  8,  and  the  Sunday 
scholars  1  in  7  of  the  population ;  and  my  belief  is,  though  I  have 
no  facts  to  establish  that  belief,  that  in  the  last  four  years  the 
advancement  has  been  quite  as  rapid  and  progressive  as  at  any 
other  time.  In  Prussia,  where  the  enforcement  is  most  stringent, 
the  proportion  of  scholars  is  1  in  6  of  the  population ;  in  Holland, 
1  in  7  ;  in  Bavaria,  1  in  8 ;  in  Austria,  1  in  10 ;  in  France,  1  in  10 ;  in 
Belgium,  1  in  10;  in  Sweden,  1  in  11 ;  —  so  that  this  despised  and 
maligned  England,  with  her  voluntary  principle  of  education,  is 
equal  to  all  the  states  where  education  is  undertaken  by  the 
government,  with  one  exception  only.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
day-schools  in  England,  according  to  the  census  of  1851  was  94,878, 
and  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  318,155  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
the  teacherv^  of  the  youth  of  England  in  that  year  was  413,013,  being 
1  in  43  of  the  whole  population,  or  1  teacher  for  every  10  children 
of  school  age  in  the  country."  As  to  the  religious  part  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  plan,  it  was  clearly  shown  both  by  Sir  James 
Graham  and  other  speakers,  that  if  a  compulsory  rate  were  adopted 
there  could  be  none  other  than  secular  instruction  in  the  schools. 
But  apart  from  the  religious  question,  there  are  various  other 
features  in  it  if  possible  more  objectionable:  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  proposed  education,  and  the  powers  committed  to 
go^  ernmeut  agents  to  institute  an  inquisition  in  the  case  of  every 
employer,  as  to  whether  all  children  in  his  service  between  the  ages 
of  ten  aiid  fifteen,  are  sent  to  school,  and  that  at  his  expense ;  the 
enormous  amount  of  patronage  and  political  influence  which  govern- 
ment would  possess  in  this  ubiquitous  police  of  inspectors,  and  sub- 
inspectors,  scattered  and  organized  throughout  the  country ; — indeed, 
all  its  main  features  constitute  the  measure  the  most  unstatsemanlike 
that  has  ever  come  under  our  examination.  The  resolutioDB  have 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  there  is  no  return. 
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Off  THE  9Tn  OF  Apbtl  Mb.  Mtliteb  Gibsok  motxd 
Second  EEADiiiro  or  the  Oath  or  Abjttbatiow  Bill.  The 
indirect  object  of  his  motion  was  to  admit  Jews  to  the  pririlege 
of  representing  constituencies  in  the  House  of  CommoiiB;  thouffh 
the  main  intention  of  the  oath,  as  waa  well  known,  was  to  secure  the 
British  throne  from  the  pretensions  of  any  heir  of  James  II.  It  has 
long  been  understood  that  no  such  heir  is  in  existence;  but  a  rumour 
has  been  recently  promulgated,  and  supported  by  no  less  a  name 
than  General  Perronet  Thompson  that  a  pretender  is  still  Hying,  and 
would  be  likely,  were  there  any  chance  of  success,  to  obtain  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  This  consideration,  however,  was  not 
imported  into  the  debate,  which  took  the  usual  aspect  of  a  discussion 
on  the  political  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  The  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  led  by  8ir  Frederick  Thesiger,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  calculated  to  unprotestantize  the  kingdom,  and  to  unchristianise 
the  legi.-^lature.  Sir  Frederick's  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Napier  and  Mr.  Walpole,  and  opposed  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  the  division, 
Mr.  Gibson's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  36  in  a  house  of 
425,  exclusive  of  pairs.  The  principle  that  governs  this  question 
seems  to  be  perfectly  obvious.  Members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion 
contribute  their  quota  to  our  revenue,  form  a  portion  of  our  political 
constitutency,  serve  as  sheriffs,  act  as  magistrates  (the  present  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  being  one  of  them),  and  negotiate  the  largest  loans 
which  replenish  the  national  exchequer.  It  would  be  inviduous  to 
mention  names,  but  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  House  of  Commons  will  be  able,  without  diffi- 
culty, to  call  to  mind  a  inimber  of  members  who  theoretically  deny 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  far  greater 
number  who,  not  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  theorize,  indulge 
the  scepticism  of  absolute  indifference.  It  would  be  difficult  further 
to  unchristiani:.e  a  legislative  body  so  composed.  The  question 
would  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  this  issue  ;  whether  is  it  more  de- 
sirable to  admit  to  legislative  functions  those  who  receive  the  Old 
Testament  as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  or  to  exclude  those 
who  either  deny  the  authority  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments, or  who  not  taking  tlie  trouble  to  investigate  either,  treat 
them  both  with  contemptuous  indifference.  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britian  renders  the  notion  of  their 
exercising  any  influence  in  the  legislature  uttery  preposterous;  and 
if  no  such  danger  exist,  then  their  exclusion  from  rarliament  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  gratuitous  and  foolish  persecution. 

Mr.  Spooner's  annual  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  obaitt 
TO  THE  College  of  Maynooth,  has  issued  in  an  unexpecteb 
RESULT.  It  came  on  on  the  15th,  and  was  in  the  following  words : 
"  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the 
Acts  for  the  endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  with  a  view  to 
the  withdrawal  of  any  endowment  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  due 
regard  being  had  to  vested  rights  and  interests."  It  was  opposed  by 
the  Government ;  but  owing  to  the  neutrality  of  the  leading  memben 
of  the  D'Israeli  party,  and  the  adhesion  aii  the  Toluntaneay  it 
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carried,  on  a  division,  by  1B9  agRinst  133.  A  more  miacelkneoua 
and  unintelligible  division-list  can  hardly  be  irLi^iqincd ;  and  the 
eeneral  impreseinn  is,  that  the  success  is  only  Irnipirary  und  a«ci> 
dental,  and  that  the  measure  will  die  in  the  H&usi'.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  conduct  of  parties  and  of  individuals  nn  ili^  .^ueatiou  was, 
and  niU  still  be,  determined  by  the  near  nror-piot  of  a  general 
election.  The  same  consideration  will  probably  jn  imiiit  far  the  fact 
that  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Fagan'a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
Ministers'  Money  in  Ireland— a  tax  very  similar  to  church  ratee 
in  England— was  negatiTed  by  the  large  majority  of  201  against  121. 
The  Past  Operations  and  the  Fdtukx  Duties  of  thb  Civil 
Service  Comuission  fobh£s  the  bdbject  of  an  article  is  odb 
LAST  NDMBER.  After  pointing  out  the  evils  which  have  accrued 
from  the  system  under  which  appointmenta  to  the  Civil  Service  have 
hitherto  been  made,  we  advocated  the  institution  of  a  perfectly  open 
and  competitive  examination — not  only  as  eecuring  impartiality  and 
equality,  and  giving  to  the  administrative  talent  and  worth  exuting 
in  society  at  large,  liberty  to  rise  and  develope  itseU^  but  also  as  an 
indirect  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform,  destroying  at  (Mice  that 
svstotii  of  government  patronage  by  which  members  are  bribed  in 
the  lobby,  and  that  mode  of  indirect  corruption  by  wbicb  consti- 
tuents are  bribed  in  the  canvass.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  tbess 
views  have  been  subsequently  adopted  bv  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  24th,  Lord  Goderich  moved  an  address  to  Her 
Majesty  (the  appointments  of  the  Civil  Commissioners  having  been 
made,  not  by  Parliament,  hut  by  the  Queen  in  Council),  expressing 
eordial  thanks  for  the  steps  which  have  been  alreadv  taken,  congra- 
tulating Her  Majesty  on  the  beneficial  effects  which  had  already 
resulted  from  the  measure,  eulogizing  in  deservedly  high  terms  the 
able  and  judicious  nrrangcmenta  of  the  Commissioners,  and  offering 
a  liberal  provixion  from  the  public  funds  if  Her  Majesty  would  M 
further  pleased  to  extend  the  system  by  throwing  open  all  appoint 
meiits  in  tlie  Civil  Service  to  public  competitive  examination.  The 
motion,  involving  as  it  does  such  a  diminution  of  official  patronage, 
was  opposed  by  the  Oovcrninent,  but  was  carried  against  miniaten 
by  a  considerable  majority.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  greateai 
refonnatory  movements  of  the  day  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  exhort 
all  constituencies  not  only  in  case  of  a  contingent  dissolution,  but 
iin  ij  I cd lately,  to  urge  upon  their  representatives  their  bounden 
duty  to  support  this  measure,  and  to  convince  the  Oovemment 
by  still  larger  majoritiuB  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
firmly  resolved  on  carrying  out  to  the  utmost  this  great  mea- 
sure of  administrative  reform.  Hitherto,  in  innumentble  in- 
stances,  those  who  were  fit  for  nothing  else,  have  been  thrust,  by 
dint  of  personal  and  political  pressure,  into  those  public  offices,  the 
duties  of  which  they  are  perfectly  incompetent  to  discharge,  while 
the  ahilitica  and  diligence  of  those  who  were  either  too  honest,  too 
modest,  or  too  destitute  of  patronage,  to  command  them  through  the 
iiiiluence  of  members  of  Parliament,  have  been  lost  to  the  pnblic 
service,  which  they  would  have  utilised  and  adorned.      It  is  high 
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time  that  this  state  of  things  should  be  radically  changed.  Indeed, 
independently  of  those  prospective  arrangements  which  are  now 
under  consideration,  and  which  we  confidently  hope  will  be  carried 
out  to  a  successful  issue,  it  would  be  good  economy  and  wise  policy 
to  eliminate  from  the  public  service  the  multitude  whom  an  examina- 
tion would  show  to  be  incompetent  to  their  functions,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  life  allowance  to  each,  if  their  places  could  be  supplied, 
as  we  are  convinced  that  they  might,  by  thoroughly  qualified  men. 
We  are  satisfied,  that  a  large  annual  grant  would  be  well  bestowed 
for  the  uses  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  an 
open  competitive  examination,  if  the  examiners  are  to  be  impartially 
appointed  and  liberally  remunerated. 

We  derive  from  the  Publisher's  Circular  the  FOLLowxKa 
RECORD  OF  LITERARY  PUBLICATIONS :  in  Biography,  Doubleday's 
"  Political  Life  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,"  2  vols.  8vo. ;  "  Memoir  of  Admiral 
de  Krusenstem  the  First  Russian  Circumnavigator,"  translated  by  his 
Daughter,  Madame  Berhardi,  and  Edited  by  Itear-Admiral  Sir  John 
Eoss,  C.B.,  in  8vo.,  with  Portrait.  Of  Historical  Works,  we  have — 
"The  European  EiBvolutions  of  1848,"  by  Edward  Cayley,  2  voIb. 
crown  8vo. ;  the  "  Hertfordshire  Incumbent's  "  edition  of  "  6^eneral 
Manstein's  Contemporary  Memoirs  of  Russia,"  post  8vo ;  the  Fourth 
and  Eifth  Volumes  of  Meri  vale's  ""Romans  under  the  Empire,"  Svc; 
Busk's  "  Mediaeval  Popes,  Emperors,  &c.,"  Vols.  3  and  4,  post  Svo. ; 
and  Count  de  Montelambcrt's  "Political  Future  of  England."  In 
Travel,  the  most  important  are—Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  "  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  Transcaucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army 
under  Omar  Pacha,"  post  8vo. ;  "  Kennee-voo,  or  the  Sacking  of 
AUaroonah  ;  an  Incident  of  the  African  Slave-Trade,"  by  Thomas 
Greenhalgh,  crown  8vo. ;  Jan^es's  "  Italian  Sights  and  Papal  Prin- 
ciples," crown  8vo. ;  "  Grieanings  after  *  Grrand  Tour'-ists,"  crown 
vo. ;  and  a  tivelfth  edition  of  Warburton's  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 
Amongst  the  new  works  of  Fiction,  we  have — "  The  Two  Lights,"  by 
the  author  of  "  Struggles  for  Life,"  post  8vo. ;  a  fourth  edition  of 
"Paul  Ferroll;"  "  The  Old  Vicarage,"  by  Hubback,  in  3  vols.; 
"  Diamonds  and  Dust,"  in  3  vols. ;  "  Bank  and  Beauty,'*  3  vols. ;  and 
cheap  editions  of  Maxwell's  "  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  and  Mr.  Albert 
Smith's  "  Marchioness  of  Briuvilliers."  In  Miscellaneous  "Works, 
we  find  Thackeray's  "  ]\Iilitary  Organization,  &c.,  of  France,"  Svo. ;  a 
pamphlet  on  "  Military  Education,''  by  Jacob  Omnium  ;  Chitty  and 
Temple's  "  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods  and  Passengers ;"  Mrs.  Ferris's 
"  Mormons  at  Home,"  crown  8vo. ;  Griliillan's  "  History  of  a  Man," 
post  8vo. ;  Elliott's  "  Warburtonian  Lectures,  1849-53,"  Svo. ;  the 
Second  A^'olume  of  De  Tegoborski's  "Productive  Forces  of  Sussia," 
Svo. ;  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jules  Gerard,  the  Lion-Slayer;" 
"Old  Truths  and  Modern  Progress,"  by  Dr.  Eobert  Sladt,  Svo.; 
Fourth  Scries  of  Goodwin's  "  Pariah  Sermons,"  12mo. ;  Mr.  GkMse'a 
"Tenby,  a  Sea-side  Holiday,"  Svo. ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  B.s  *' Trea- 
tise on  Whist,"  with  coloured  diagrams  ;  and  a  cheap  edition  of  Mr. 
Caird's  Sermon  before  the  Queen.  The  new  volumes  of  Bohn's 
Libraries  are  the  First  Volume  of  Guizot'a  "  History  of  Civilization,*' 
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translated  by  William  Hazlitt,  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes  ;  and 
"  ]\[ichael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  their  Lives  and  Works,"  illustrated 
with  13  steel  engravings.  Messrs.  Day  and  Son  have  just  published,  in 
tinted  lithography,  the  First  Part  of  Bossoli's  "Authentic  Views  within 
Scbastopol,  &c.;"  also  Part  I  of  "  Chronological  Pictures  of  Eng- 
land." To  these  we  have  to  add  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Genesis  of 
Earth  and  of  Man ;"  which  will  probably  give  rise  to  much  theologi- 
cal controversy.  We  have  also  at  length  in  our  hands  the  two 
closing  and  long-expected  volumes  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  "Life, 
Diary,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,"  a  review  of  which  will 
most  probably  appear  in  the  next  Eclectic.  We  have  already  re- 
viewed at  some  length  the  "  Memorials  of  Charles  James  Fox,"  edited 
by  the  same  noble  author.  A  third  volume  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, but  we  await  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  before  we  continue 
and  conclude  our  criticism  of  the  work. 
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Art.  T. — Modern   Painters.      Vol.  III.     By  John   Buskin,   M.A. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  60,  Cornhill.     1856. 

Mr.  Riiskin  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  modern  writers  upon  the  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There 
is  an  earnestness  and  independence  about  him,  which  rivets  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  enlists  his  sympathies  on  the  side 
of  convictions  so  strongly  felt,  and  so  fearlessly  expressed. 
Then  the  energy  and  power  of  his  style,  his  evident  love  for 
nature,  liis  wondrous  faculty  of  word-painting  still  further 
heighten  the  charm,  and  increase  the  influence  of  his  writings. 
The  impress  of  his  mind  has  been  indelibly  stamped  upon  the 
Art-literature  of  the  day,  and  he  has  already,  in  part,  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  popular  estimate  of  modern,  as  compared  with 
ancient,  landscape  painters.  His  works  are  often,  indeed,  cen- 
sured as  impertinent,  or  condemned  as  heretical,  but  they  are 
universally  sought  after  and  read,  in  spite  of  his  avowed  con- 
tempt for  time-honoured  canons  of  Art,  and  for  the  authority 
of  great  names.  He  combines,  in  his  own  person,  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  literary  man  and  the  artist ;  and,  as 
these  have  been  exerted  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  Italian,  to  that  of  the  modem  Pre-Baphael- 
ites  and  Turner,  all  Art  has  been  wrong,  either  from  a  want  of 
sincere  religious  feeling,  or  from  the  prevalence  of  the  false 
ideal  theory,  which  prevented  a  humble  and  docile  reference  to 
nature,  it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  examine  into  the 
reasons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  his  justification  for 
the  sweeping  condemnation  which  he  has  thus  pronoimced. 
In  spite  of  his  magnificent  talents  the  author  of  "  Modem 
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Painters "  is  a  strange  compound  of  inconsistencies  and  pecu- 
liarities. He  is  constantly  preaching  humility,  yet  he  ifi  of  all 
men  the  most  dogmatic,  and  least  tolerant  of  opposition  or  ocm- 
tradiction.  He  is  the  greatest  iconoclast  of  our  days,  and  jret 
a  devoted  worshipper  of  idols.  He  can  see  no  beauty  in  Clande, 
yet  a  mediaeval  griffin  throws  him  into  raptures.  Domenichino 
and  the  Carracci  are  to  him  "  art  weeds,"  but  a  Madonna  by 
Giotto  or  Angelico  is  the  embodiment  of  perfect  Art.  Some  of 
the  greatest  names  of  modem  days  fare  but  badly  in  his  hands. 
The  works  of  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Creswick,  Cope,  Herbert, 
Maclise,  are  "feeble,"' 'flimsy,"  "imperfect,"  "coarse,"  "vulvar," 
"  out  of  drawing,"  "  tame  and  dead  in  colouring ;"  whilst  uiose 
of  Turner,  Millais,  Hunt,  and  Lewis  are  "  ineffably  right "  and 
"  infinitely  beautiful."* 

There  are  some  dangerous  errors  which  seem  to  us  to  pervade 
the  works  of  Mr.  Ruslan,  and  which  are  particularly  observable 
in  his  recently  published  volume ;  and  these  we  shall  now  briefly 
indicate,  before  proceeding  to  a  closer  examination  of  that  wovk. 
He  appears  to  us  always  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
the  Fine  Arts  upon  the  well-being,  civilization,  and  progress  of 
the  human  race,  viewing  every  erroneous  opinion,  and  every 
false  method  of  practice  in  Art,  as  a  sin  to  be  sternly  reprobated, 
rather  than  as  a  mistake  to  be  pointed  out  and  corrected.  He 
places  the  successful  painter  upon  a  level  with  the  greatest 
statesman  or  philosopher ;  Turner  for  example,  as  the  great 
master  of  "  aspects,"  is  put  upon  an  equality  with  Bacon  the 
great  master  of  "  essences,"  though  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition,  would  have  shown 
Mr.  Ruskin  the  absurdity  of  placing  one,  who  can  only  repre- 
sent things  as  they  appear,  on  the  same  pedestal  with  him  who 
knows  them  as  they  are.  He  seems  to  forget  that  the  Fine  Arts 
are  merely  the  offspring  of  man's  intense  love  of  the  beantifbl, 
but  not  essential  to  his  existence  or  prosperity,  and  that 
although  they  may  indicate  the  tendencies  of  an  age,  as  the 
vane  does  the  direction  of  the  wind,  they  are  yet  incapaUe  of 
determining  its  character,  or  fixing  its  destinies. 

Another  error  into  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  fallen,  arises  (we 
think)  from  his  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  influence  of 
religious  feeling  in  Art,  and  also,  from  his  not  sufficiently 
attending  to  the  true  nature  of  that  feeb'ng,  upon  which  he  hiys 
so  much  stress^  He  measures  the  excellence  of  a  painter 
entirely  by  the  extent  of  this  sentiment,  denying  the  existenee 
of  high  merit  where  it  is  absent,  and  according  it  when  it  m 
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present,  even  in  spite  of  great  and  manifest  technical  deficien- 
cies. Thus  he  prefers  AngeKco  to  Raphael,  Arcagna  to  Michael 
Angelo,  Giotto  to  Titian,  and  Holman  Hunt  to  all  of  them. 
The  meagre  forms,  hard  colouring,  and  defective  drawing  of  the 
Italian  artists  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are  all 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  in  deference  to  the  presence  of  this 
pervading  religious  feeling.  Many  of  the  old  Spanish  artists 
would  have  been  men  after  Mr.  Kuskin's  own  heart.  Joanes 
frequently  prepared  himself  for  a  new  work  by  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  eucharist ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  preparativee,  Luis 
de  Vargas  sometimes  used  the  discipline  of  the  scourge,  and 
kept  by  his  bedside  a  coflSn  in  which  he  often  lay  down  to  medi- 
tate upon  death,  yet  even  Mr.  Buskin,  we  think,  would  scarcely 
compare  the  works  of  these  devout  Spaniards  to  those  of  the 
gay  and  courtly  Velasquez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  whose 
principal  occupation  was  painting  princes  and  grandees,  and 
who  very  rarely  attempted  a  devotional  picture.  The  rel^ous 
feeling  may  be  so  strong  as  to  impair  or  absorb  the  intellectual 
and  aDsthetical.  No  one  can  dispute  the  existence  of  this  feeling 
among  the  Puritans  and  Scottish  Covenanters,  yet  they  hated, 
despised,  and  destroyed  art ;  and  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
whose  psalms  still  remain  the  highest  and  noblest  manifestations 
of  devotional  fervour.  Art  was  much  less  perfectly  developed 
than  among  the  heathen  Greeks. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  Mr.  Buskin  has  overlooked, 
namely,  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  religion  professed  by 
his  favourite  painters.  Surely  it  was  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  pure  and  true,  full  of  love  to  God,  and 
peace  and  good- will  towards  men.  And  yet  what  was  religion  in 
Italy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ? — those  halcyon 
days  which  Mr.  Euskin  so  fondly  laments,  and  whose  lively  and 
ever-present  sense  of  religion,  he  constantly  contrasts  with  the 
profanity  and  faithlessness  of  this  our  modern  age,  of  which  he 
asseits  "  There  never  yet  was  a  generation  of  men  (savage  or 
civilized)  who,  taken  as  a  body,  so  wofully  fulfilled  the  words, 
*  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world,  as.  the  present 
civilized  European  race.' "  Why,,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
thirteenth  century,  Louis  of  France  and  Simon  de  Montfort  were 
let  loose  by  the  Pope  upon  the  Albigenses  of  the  south  of  France, 
the  most  cultivated  race  in  Europe,  and  the  purest  in  religion  ; 
imprecedentcd  cruelties  were  perpetrated;  thousands  ^perished 
in  the  battle  field,  or  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  burning  towns, 
and  thousands  more  on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake ;  the  Albi- 
genses were  almost  exterminated,  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  freedom  and  civilization^  which  had  begun  so  auqpi- 
ciously,  was  thrown  back  for  ages.     Then  as  to  the  religious 
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feeling  of  those  early  Italian  painters,  wbat  was  it,  after  all, 
but  a  sentimental  idolatry,  which  lavished  upon  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  the  worship  intended  for  God  alone.  We  aie  rar  from 
wishing  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  religious  feeling  to  the 
artist,  or  the  deep  propriety  of  his  always  cherishing  a  lofty 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  vocation,  and  a  reverent  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  the  gifts  which  he  has  bestowed,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  the  mere  presence  of  that  feel- 
ing justifies  or  excuses  technical  deficiencies,  or  that  great  artistio 
excellence  and  deep  religious  feeling  have  any  necessary  con- 
nexion. 

Throughout  his  third  volume,  Mr.  Buskin  uniformly  speala 
of  rules  of  Art  with  the  most  unqualified  contempt.  "  I  have 
always,"  he  tells  us, ''  found  the  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to, 
rules  so  accurately  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  the 
painter,  that  I  have  myself  no  doubt,  that  men's  smallness  may 
be  trigonometrically  estimated  by  the  attention  which,  in  their 
work,  they  pay  to  principles,  especially  principles  of  composi- 
tion/' At  the  same  time,  he  everywhere  magnifies  the  impor- 
tance of  relying  upon  the  God-given  inspirations  of  genius — that 
inward  light,  granted  only  to  the  truly  great — ^by  which  they 
embody,  in  undying  verse  or  painting,  for  the  admiration  and 
love  of  all  future  times,  the  glorious  visions  seen  by  their 
immortal  eye.  Whence  their  visions,  or  how  they  come,  they 
know  not ;  but  there  they  are,  and  they  can  no  more  help 
giving  them  expression  than  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  can  help 
giving  light  and  heat.  And  this  sort  of  greatness  is  unteachaUe; 
no  rules  can  give  it,  no  study  attain  it.  Most  true :  but  yet  the 
imlimited  contempt,  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Buskin  for  all  roles 
of  Art,  is  dangerous,  and  apt  to  be  misinterpreted  by  indolence 
and  conceit.  Men  of  genius,  as  a  class,  have  always  been  the 
hardest  and  the  humblest  workers  ;  their  capaci^  for  work 
seeming  almost  to  form  a  part  of  their  inspiration.  If  they 
have  neglected  or  violated  rules,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
mastered  them,  and  understood  upon  what  they  were  founded, 
and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and  when  broken 
through  with  advantage.  They,  as  a  class,  have  seldom  b^n 
content  to  trust  to  the  glorious  gifts  of  God,  but  have  laboured 
as  if  steadiness  and  perseverance  had  been  the  only  roads  to  suc- 
cess. And  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Pre-Kaphaelitisin," 
that  he  by  no  means  wishes  to  dissuade,  even  the  greatest 
genius,  from  diligently  striving  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
that  can,  in  any  way.  aid  or  strengthen  his  powers.  Then  he 
states  it,  as  a  broad,  universal  trutli,  that  no  great  tlpng  was 
ever  done  by  great  effort ;  a  great  thing  can  only  be  done  by  a 
great  man,  and  he  does  it  without  effort ;  and  then  he  goes  on 
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to  say  :  "■  Yet  let  mc  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  this  great  truth 
be  supposed  anywise  resolvable  into  the  favourite  dogma  of 
young  meji — that  they  need  not  work  if  they  have  genius. 
The  fact  is  that  a  man  of  genius  is  always  far  more  ready  to 
work  than  other  people,  and  gets  so  much  more  good  from  the 
work  that  he  does,  and  is  often  so  little  conscious  of  the  inherent 
divinity  in  himself,  that  he  is  very  apt  to  ascribe  all  his  capacity 
to  his  work,  and  to  tell  those  who  ask  how  he  came  to  be  what 
he  is,  'If  1  am  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  make  myself 
so  merely  by  labour.'  " 

Having  thus  noticed  some  defects  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  able  and 
eloquent  volume,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  it  somewhat 
more  minutely.  We  are  told  that  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  ''Modern  Painters"  were  written  in  order  to  check  the 
attacks  of  the  critics  upon  Turner,  which  not  only  prevented 
the  public  from  doing  honour  to  his  genius,  but  also  embittered 
the  latter  days  of  the  great  painter  more  deeply  than  those  who 
did  not  know  him  intimately  could  have  supposed  possible. 
The  check,  however,  was  given  too  late.  Turner  died  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  account  between 
him  and  his  countrymen  was  for  ever  closed.  "  ffe  could  only 
be  left  to  his  quiet  death  at  Chelsea — ^the  sun  upon  his  face ; 
(hei/  to  dispose  a  length  of  fimeral  throu^  Ludgate,  and  bury, 
with  threefold  honour,  his  body  in.  St.  haul's,  his  pictures  m 
Charing  Cross,  and  his  purposes  in  Chancery ►"  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  be  right  in  thus  lamenting  the  blindness  of  the  British 
public  to  the  merits  of  their  greatest  landscape  painter,  but  he 
is  most  certainly  wrong  when  he  says  that  it  seems  ordained  by 
fate  that  the  world  always  shall  be  blinded  to  the  presence  of  a 
great  spirit  till  the  hour  of  its  departure.  Of  great  painters, 
especially,  is  this  assertion  untrue.  Was  the  age  blind  to  the 
merits  of  Cimabue,  when  his  picture  of  the  Infant  Christ  in  the 
lap  of  the  Madonna,  was  carried  in  procession,,  in  the  midst  of 
the  festal  pomp  and  rejoicings  of  the  whole  city,  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella, — to  that  of  Raphael,  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  triumph,  and  whose  early  death  was  bewailed  alike  by 
the  artist  of  Rome  and  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Papal  court, — 
or  to  that  of  Titian,  honoured  by  the  proud  oligarchy  of  Venice, 
courted  and  caressed  by  nobles  and  princes,  and  to  whom  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  age,  thrice  painted  by  his  hand,  declared 
that  he  had  thrice  been  made  immortal.  The  magistrates  and 
citizens  of  Seville  waited  upon  Zurbarran  in  a  body,  in  order  to 
dissuade  him  from  leaving  their  city.  Velasquez  lived  from 
his  twenty-fourth  year  until  his  death  in  the  simshine  of  royal 
favour  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  favourite  ©f  Francis  I., 
Holbein   of  Henry  VIII.,   and  Vandyke   of  the  unfortunate 
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Charles.  Ilubens  was  not  only  the  punter,  bat  tlie 
of  kings  and  princes;  and  after  his  death,  m  manm  gold 
chains,  with  medallions  attached,  presents  £rom  rajal  and  iioUa 
personages,  were  found  in  his  repositories.  But  it  would  Iw 
alike  easy  and  endless  to  multiply  examples  of  iha  inoovreeteSM 
of  Mr.  Kuskin's  sweeping  ass^tion  of  we  oonstuit  Windiws  sf 
eyery  age  to  the  presence  and  ike  powers  of  its  men  of  gooras ; 
and,  even  with  regard  to  Turner  himself,  it  does  seem  somowbst 
strange  that  he  luiould  have  amassed  die  largest  forfaule  srfW 
accumulated  by  a  painter,  in  the  midst  of  an  age  deaying  his 
merits  and  blind  to  his  genius. 

The  present  volume  possesses  one  greet  advtatage  ow  ite 
predecessors  in  the  numerous  and  beautiful  engravings^  dhisAj 
after  Mr.  Buskin's  own  drawings,  which  adorn  and  illiistnile  ni 
pages.  The  reader  will  find  them  of  great  value,  and  ihej  hum 
evidently  been  prepared  with  the  most  anxious  caie;  -^  -■ 
after  experiencing  their  usefulness,  we  cannot  help  z^_ 
that  the  same  system  of  pictorial  illustratimi  liiid  not 
introduced  into  the  earlier  parts  of  the  wcMrk. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  the  first  vobms  of 
"Modern  Painters"  treated  of  the  Ideas  of  Truih, 
chiefly  occupied  in  inquiring  into  the  various 
had  attended  different  artists  in  their  endeavours  to  dsniot  Iks 
facts  of  nature.  The  second  volume  treated  of  Ideas  oflli— tj 
and  Ilolation,  and  attempted  to  analyse  the  two  fcrnlfies  of 
the  human  mind  which  mainly  seixed  sudi  ideas,  namalyy  Ao 
contemplative  and  imaginative  faculties ;  and  the  prasii 
volume  "  will  examine  the  various  succesB  of  artistii  especially 
of  the  ^reat  landscape  painter,  whose  works  have  been  tliFoa^iost 
our  principal  subject,  m  addressing  these  fiioolties  of  tke  liiaMA 
mind,  and  consider  who  among  them  has  oonveyed  the  noUsil 
ideas  of  beauty,  and  touched  tlie  deepest  sources  of  UiOfaglllt." 

Towards  the  beginning  of  his  third  vcdume,  die  antlMr 
examines  and  refutes  certain  opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  BejnoUs 
with  regard  to  the  so-called  **  grand  style'*  of  painting,  mgtcmSIf 
the  assoi-tion  that  the  faithful  roidering  of  nature  is  an  eomfcy* 
ment  in  which  "  the  slowest  intellect  is  likely  to  saooeed  Dssi;r 
and,  at  length,  comes  to  this  conclusion,  **  that  the  dilfcieBBa 
between  great  and  mean  Art  lies,  not  in  definable  metfcoda  of 
handling,  or  styles  of  representation,  or  choices  of  snbjeoli^  bidt 
wholly  in  the  nobleness  of  the  end  to  which  the  efot  of  1^0 
paintor  is  addressed.  We  cannot  say  that  a  painter  ia  glial 
bec^au^e  he  paints  boldly,  or  paints  delicately  ;  bceaaaa  1m 
generalizes,  or  particularizes ;  because  ho  loves  detail,  or  basi 
he  disdains  it.  lie  is  great  if  by  any  of  these  means  ha 
laid  open  noble  truths  or  aroused  nobfe  emotions.     It 
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matter  whether  he  paint  the  petal  of  a  rose,  or  the  chasms  of  a 
precipice,  so  thut  love  and  admiration  attend  him  as  he  laboure, 
and  wait  for  ever  upon  his  work.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
he  toil  for  months  upon  a  few  inches  of  his  canyas,  or  cover  a 
palace  front  with  colour  in  a  day,  so  only  that  it  be  with  s 
Holcutn  purpose  that  he  has  Etted  his  heart  with  patience,  or 
urged  his  hand  to  haste.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  he 
seeks  for  his  subjects  among  peasants  or  nobles,  among 
the  heroic  or  the  simple,  in  courts  or  in  fields,  so  only  that  he 
behold  all  things  with  a  thirst  for  beauty,  and  a  hatred  of 
meanness  and  vice." 

Four  things,  we  are  afterwards  told,  are  requisite  to  entitle  a 
painting  to  take  rank  in  the  truly  great  school  of  Art.  1st.  The 
choice  of  a  noble  subject.  2nd.  Ixive  of  Beauty,  '■c  the  intro- 
duetion  of  as  much  beauty  as  is  possible  consisteutly  with  truth. 
3rd.  Sincerity,  i.  e.  the  krgcat  possible  quantity  of  truth  in  the 
mi)nt  perfect  possible  harmony,  and  4th.  Invention,  i.e.  the 
work  must  not  only  present  grounds  for  noble  emotion,  but 
must  furnish  these  grounds  by  imagimil'ue  poiBfr.  In  low  Art, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginative  element  b  totally  wanting ; 
it  merely  copies  what  is  set  before  it  whcl  her  portrait,  landscape, 
or  still  life.  But  great  Art  is  that  which  "  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  the  greatest  ideas"  and  demands  no  less  than  the  sum 
of  all  the  powers  of  man. 

AVItat  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas  are  with  regard  to  the  artists  who 
have  beat  succeeded  in  this  highest  walk  of  art,  will  be  clearly 
perceived  by  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  The  perfect  uniou  of  expression,  as  the  painter's  main  purpose, 
witli  tlie  full  and  natural  exertion  of  his  pictorial  power  in  the  details 
of  the  work,  ia  found  only  in  the  old  Fre-Kaphaelite  periods,  and  in 
the  modern  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  In  the  works  of  Giotto,  Angelico, 
Orcagna,  John  Bellini,  and  one  or  two  more,  these  two  conditions  of 
high  Art  are  entirely  fulfilled,  ao  far  as  the  knowledge  of  those  days 
enabled  them  to  be  fulfilled;  and  in  the  modem  Pre-Haphaelite 
school  they  are  fulfilled  nearly  to  the  uttermost.  Hunt's  '  Xiight  of 
the  World'  ia,  I  believe,  the  moat  perfect  instance  of  ezpressional 
purpose  with  technical  power,  which  the  world  baa  yet  produced." 

We  fear  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  British  public, 
with  that  blindness  to  the  presence  of  a  great  spirit  over  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  laments,  are  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  this 
young  man  before  whom  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  Titian 
and  (Jorreggio,  must  bide  their  diminished  heads. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  by  our  author  to  a  consideration  of 
the  false  ideal,  relieious  and  profane.  At  present,  (we  are  told), 
nearly  all  artistieaf  and  poetical  seeking  after  the  ideal,  abases 
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the  imagination,  by  allowing  it  to  find  its  whole  delight  in.  the 
impossible  and  the  untrue ;  whilst  the  faithftil  pursuit  of  the 
ideal  is  an  honest  use  of  the  imagination,  giving  fiill  power  and 
presence  to  the  possible  and  the  true.  The  difference  between 
these  two  uses  of  the  imagination  constitutes  the  distinction 
between  the  false  and  true  ideal.  In  early  times  Art  was  em- 
ployed for  the  display  of  religious  facts,  but  soon  religious  fSacts 
were  employed  for  the  display  of  Art,  and  from  that  moment. 
Art  deteriorated.  "  It  was  passing  from  the  paths  of  life  to  the 
paths  of  death."  As  long  as  men  sought  for  truth  first,  and 
beauty  secondarily,  all  Art  was  instinctively  religious ;  but  aa 
soon  as  they  sought  for  beauty  first  and  truth  in  the  second 
place,  they  were  punished  by  losing  sight  of  spiritual  truth 
altogether,  and  the  profane  schook  of  Art  were  instantly 
developed.  Religious  Art,  complete  and  sincere,  has  never  yet 
existed,  but  there  is  good  hope  for  the  future.  "  It  will  exist ; 
nay,  I  believe  the  era  of  its  birth  has  come,  and  that  those 
bright  Turnerian  images  which  the  European  public  declared  to 
be  'dotage,'  and  those  calm  Pre-Raphaelite  studies,  which  in 
like  manner,  it  pronounced  *  puerility,'  form  the  first  foundation 
that  has  ever  been  laid  for  true  sacred  Art." 

A  severe  castigation  is  bestowed  upon  the  sensual  tendeney  of 
the  modem  ideal,  and  the  vicious  influence  of  statues,  bronzes, 
and  paintings  as  at  present  employed  by  the  upper  circles  of 
London  and  Paris.  A  dainty  foot  and  well  made  satin  slipper, 
or  a  bosom  only  partially  veiled,  have,  we  are  told,  more  to  do 
with  our  admiration  of  even  the  most  popular  subject,  than  the 
mere  love  of  the  excellence  which  it  may  be  intended  to  illus- 
trate. This  may  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  be  true.  We  do  not 
admire  thick  ancles  or  scraggy  bosoms,  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  draping  the  female  figure  up  to  the  chin.  To  a  rightly  con- 
stituted mind,  the  objects  of  Mr.  Riiskin's  indignation  conv^ 
no  vicious  influence,  and  that  virtue  is  but  little  worth  which 
can  only  stand  firm  when  not  exposed  to  temptation.  We  are 
informed,  however,  that  in  all  ages  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  fall  of  nations  has  been  owing  to  their  Art  becoming  capable 
of  ministering  delicately  to  the  lower  passions,  and  then  it  is 
stated  "  that  assui^edly  an  Egyptian,  Spartan,  or  Norman  was 
unexposed  to  the  temptation  which  is  continually  offered  by  the 
delicate  painting  and  sculpture  of  modern  days."  True,  but 
then  they  were  exposed  to  something  much  worse  ;  for,  in  oom- 
parison  with  the  sculptures  upon  the  propylon  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  the  modem  Art,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  censures,  is  purity 
itself ;  and  although  the  Spartans  banished  from  their  repuUio, 
along  with  luxury  all  the  liberal  arts,  yet  modesty  and  decency 
were  little  attended  to  among  them,  so  little,  that,  on  certain 
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festivals,  the  young  women  used  to  dance  and  sing  naked  in  the 
presence  of  the  Spartan  youth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
king,  any  man  might  lend  his  wife  to  a  friend  or  borrow  his  in 
return. 

To  the  two  chapters  on  the  false,  succeed  three  on  the  true 
ideal.  Things  around  us  consist  of  mixed  good  and  evil :  some 
artists  choose  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,  hence  we  call  them 
Purists ;  others  receive  things  as  they  are,  good  and  evil  mixed, 
hence  they  arc  termed  Naturalists;  while  a  third  class,  the 
Sensualists,  prefer  the  evil  to  the  good.  From  this  arises  a 
convenient  division  of  the  true  ideal  iuto — 1st.  Purist;  2nd. 
Naturalist ;  and  3rd.  Grotesque  Idealism.  Angelico  and  our 
own  Stothard  are  examples  of  the  first ;  the  Pre-Kaphaelites  of 
the  present  day  of  the  second;  while  Holbein's  "Dance  of 
Death/'  and  Albert  Durer's  "  Knight  and  Death,"  may  be  cited 
as  instances  of  the  third.  The  greatest  of  these  three  divisions 
of  the  true  ideal  Art  is  the  second,  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  things  simply  as  they  are,  manifesting  its  inventive  power 
by  the  facultv  of  arrangement :  "  That  is  to  say,  accepting  the 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  wrongnesses  in  all  things  that  it  sees,  it 
so  places  and  harmonizes  them,  that  they  form  a  noble  whole, 
in  which  the  imperfection  of  each  part  is  not  only  harmless,  but 
absolutely  essential,  and  yet  in  which  whatever  is  good,  in  each 
several  part,  shall  he  completely  displayed." 

A  most  startling  assertion,  with  regard  to  colouring,  is  made 
by  ^Ir.  Ruskin  in  this  part  of  his  work.  Hitherto,  he  says,  it 
has  been  requisite  that  a  nation  should  be  totally  ignorant  of 
rules,  and  half  savage  in  order  to  enable  its  artists  to  colour 
w(  11.  Thus  they  colour  by  instinct,  "  in  glorious  ignorance  of  all 
rules/'  as  everybody  did  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteetnh  centuries, 
and  as  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  the  only  colourists  of  the  present 
day,  still  do.  Alas  for  our  blindness !  we  had  always  thought 
that  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  Correggio  and  Murillo,  with 
their  subtle  and  exquisite  tints,  their  delicate  graduating  and 
blending  of  tones,  their  harmonious  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade,  had  a  little  improved  upon  the  crude  and  hard  colouring 
of  the  early  Italians.  Nay,  we  would  even  have  preferred  the 
colouring  of  Etty's  **  Combat"  to  that  of  a  China  tea- cup  or  an 
India  shawl. 

Mr.  Ruskin  illustrates  his  chapter  on  the  "  Grotesque  Ideal" 
by  a  plate  of  two  griifins,  one  mediaeval,  the  other  clasisical ;  and 
devotes  several  pages  of  fanciful  and  fantastic  writing  to  the 
tusk  of  proving  the  superiority  of  the  former.  A  grifiin  being 
a  composite  creatiire  formed  from  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  should 
combine  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  both,  and  an  elabo- 
rate  inquiry  is   instituted   into   the  natural  history  of  these 
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animals,  in  order  to  show  how  entizeljr  die  medhswl  gnSa 
satisfies  the  above  requirement,  and  how  atteclj  the  Haaifl  cam 
falls  short  of  it.  The  pet  mediflsval  griffin  is  tenn^d  bj  ili 
delineator  a  creature  ''  errorless  nnquestionaUey''  but  we  do  not 
think  that  many  of  his  readers  will  be  inoUned  to  eoindde  widi 
him  in  this  opinion.  For  our  own  part,  we  tlunk  that  lie  eeane 
very  imcomfortable  and  ill  at  ease,  as  if  the  odlamB  wliiflih  hm 
supports  were  breaking  his  back,  and  as  if  he  were  «^*»*^^^"g  Ut 
teeth  to  stifle  a  cry  as  altogether  imworthy  of  the  dignitjr 
self-control  of  a  mediaeval  griffin.  The  whole  aoid  of  die 
poser  of  the  classical  ^ffin  was,  we  are  informed^ 
with  lies;"  no  veracity  can  come  '' within  hail  of  Uflit'' 
whereas  the  Lombardic  workman  was  full  of  a  aolenin  porpoMb 
in  his  mind's  eye  plainly  saw  the  beast,  and  iherabre  oannofc  be 
wrong  in  anything  he  tells  us  about  it.  With  great  diifoienBi 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thouffht  IbitMeM  and 
profane,  we  venture  to  believe  that  the  Lomhudio  waiki 
while  carving  his  griffin  thought  far  more  of  how  maeli  he 
to  get  for  it,  than  of  how  he  was  best  to  fulfil  the  oonditioni  ef 
the  grotesque  ideal,  or  make  it ''  a  profound  OTpreaiKin  ef  Ike 
most  passionate  symbolism." 

An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  FiaiiL* 
Great  fault  is  found  with  the  needless  degree  of  finiak  wUflh 
characterizes  all  modem  English  worknumahm^  aad  whiflk  ii^ 
in  most  instances,  only  bestowed  for  the  sdke  ot**  pdliah."  / 
the  reason  assi^ed  for  this  censure  is,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
care  in  smoothmg,  sharpening,  and  softening,  our  woik  1 
rough  and  imperfect  when  examined  by  a  good  magnifyng 
glass.  ''  God  alone  can  finish."  A  strange  reason  thia:  beoaon 
we  cannot  finish  perfectly,  therefore  we  should  not  ■Meinjijl  le 
finish  at  all.  Our  work  is  intended  for  men,  to  be  viewed  W 
human  eyes,  to  be  handled  and  wielded  by  human  handa;  aadiF 
it  satisfies  these  requirements,  what  does  it  matter,  that  it  w9 
not  stand  the  test  of  an  oxy- hydrogen  microscope  P  Tnw  fiaiA 
consists  in  the  addition  of  truth  and  the  removal  of  eofiB* 
tionalism,  and  is  that  which  conveys  moat  informatioQ  wiA 
least  inaccuracy.  The  tree-drawing  of  Claude,  Gouatabls^  aai 
Turner  are  here  contrasted,  and  the  contrast  iUuatmled  bf 
engnivingH  very  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  two  fin^ 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  last  artist  Turner's  woid  tm 
finishing  a  picture  was  always  ''carry  forward." 
drawings  are  very  highly  finished,  and  do  not  exceed 


inches  by  twelve ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin  assures  us  that  no  tnify  gMi 
man  can  be  named  who  has  not  finished  to  the  utmoel^  ao  nr  ao 
his  knowledge  and  hand  could  reach.     If,  therefine, 
or  a  school,  so  far  as  the  means  at  their  command 
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their  utmost  to  represent  faithfully  what  they  see,  they  ftilfil 
their  mission ;  and  the  Italian  Pre-Raphaelites,  haying  done 
this,  deserve  the  highest  praise,  in  spite  of  their  technical 
deficiencies. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenious  special  pleading  in  favour  of 
Turner  and  depreciation  of  other  artists,  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  the  "  Use  of  Pictures/' 

"  There  are  some  truths  easily  obtained,  which  give  a  deceptive 
resemblance  to  nature ;  others  only  to  be  obtained  with  di£Bculty, 
which  cause  no  deception,  but  give  inner  and  deep  resemblance. 
These  two  classes  of  truths  cannot  be  obtained  together;  choice 
must  be  made  between  them.  The  bad  painter  gives  the  deceptive 
resemblance.  Constable  perceives  in  a  landscape  that  the  grass  is 
wet,  the  meadows  flat,  and  the  boughs  shady ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
as  much  as,  I  suppose,  might  in  general  be  apprehended,  between 
them,  by  an  intelligent  fawn  and  a  skylark.  Turner  perceives,  at  a 
glance,  the  whole  sum  of  visible  truth  open  to  human  intelligence." 

Deception  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  Art ;  with  all  its  finish 
a  picture  should  still  look  unreal ;  it  should  be  suggestive,  not 
deceptive.  The  imagination  demands  something  to  work  upon, 
hence  the  charm  attaching  to  unfinished  sketches  from  nature. 
The  painter  should  dread,  above  all  things,  making  his  picture 
look  real  or  deceptive,  as  such  a  consummation  would  deprive  it 
of  one  of  its  most  precious  claims  upon  the  heart.  The  slightest 
local  success  of  this  kind,  is  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  charm 
of  a  picture;  and  we  are  further  told,  that  "the  difference 
between  a  noble  and  ignoble  painter  is  in  nothing  more  sharply 
defined  than  in  this, — that  the  first  wishes  to  put  into  his  work 
as  much  truth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  keep  it  looking  unreal ; 
the  second  wishes  to  get  through  his  work  lazily,  with  as  little 
truth  as  possible,  and  yet  to  make  it  look  real."  To  the  great 
painter's  presentation  of  the  truths  of  nature  we  should  bow 
with  all  humility,  accepting  his  interpretation  as  something^ 
infinitely  better  than  our  o>vn,  viewing  him  as  a  sort  of  hign 
priest  of  nature  worthy  to  mediate  between  her  and  us.  To  the 
small  conceited  painter,  indeed,  we  may  well  say.  Stand  aside 
from  between  nature  and  me,  but  with  equal  propriety  may  we 
entreat  the  great  imaginative  painter,  "  Greater  a  million  times 
in  every  faculty  of  soul  than  we — come  between  this  nature  and 
me — this  nature  which  is  too  great  and  too  wonderfiil  for  me ; 
temper  it  for  me,  interpret  it  to  me  ;  let  me  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  hear  with  your  ears,  and  have  help  and  strength  from  your 
great  spirit.'*  We  have  no  partiality  for  the  sin  of  idolalay, 
and  are  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  nature  was  intended  by 
God  to  be  looked  upon,  enjoyed,  and  communed  with  by  high 
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and  low,  ricli  and  poor,  without  dictation,  and  without  afisistaTice. 
The  blue  sky,  the  rolling  clouds,  the  splendour  of  sunset,  the 
soft  blush  of  the  dawn,  the  blue  and  purple  of  distant  moun- 
tains, the  shattered  precipice,  the  arrowy  torrent,  the  soft  greea 
of  fields  and  meadows,  the  solemn  stillness  of  thick  woods,  the 
calm  and  storm  of  ocean  may  surely  all  be  felt  fiilly  and  deeply, 
ay,  and  all  the  better,  without  interference  and  without 
interpreter. 

The  seven  chapters  which  succeed  that  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  are  occupied  with  the  examination  of  the 
principles  and  schools  of  landscape  painting.  The  final  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  teachers  of  Turner,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  volumes  which  are  still  to  appear  "  will  bo  dedicated  to 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  he  composed,  and 
the  aspects  of  nature  which  he  was  the  first  to  discern." 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  landscape  painting  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.     A  Spartan,  a  Roman,  or  a  knight  oi  the  thir- 
teenth century,  would  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  men 
who  spent  their  lives  in  painting  mountains  and  lakes,  broken 
ground  and  masses  of  shattered  stone ;  and  Mr.  Kuskin,  then^ 
fore,  proposes  to  analyze  this  modem  love  for  nature,  and  to 
show  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  noble  and  useftil  feeling. 
With  this  view,  he  examines  the  efiect  of  landscape — first,  on  the 
classical ;  second,  the  mediaeval ;  and  third,  the  modem  mind — 
and  in  prosecuting  his  inquiry,  he  uses  the  terms  "painter"  and 
"poet"  indifferently,  using  the  landscape  of  literature  as  well 
as  that  of  painting  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  meaning.    There 
is  one  great  distintinction  between  the  landscape  of  claMJcal  and 
mediaeval,  as   compared  with  that  of  modem  times,  both  in 
literature   and  painting  ;    the  latter  generally  endeavours  to 
express  something  which  the  poet  or  artist  imagines  in  the 
lifeless  object,  whilst  the  former  is  content  with  expressing  the 
imaginative  and  actual  qualities  of  external  objects.     Classical 
landscape  now  exists  only  in  the  written  descriptions  which 
have  come  down  to  us.    Homer  always  shows  a  disuke  to  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  and  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  fiat  bits.     The 
following  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  his  usual  ideal  of  a  perfect 
landscape  :  "  They  have  soft  marshy  meadows  near  the  sea,  and 
good,  rich,  crumbling,  ploughing  land,  giving  fine  deep  crops^ 
and  \'incs  always  giving  fruit;'*  then,  "a  port  so  quiet,  that 
they  have  no  need  of  cables  in  it ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  port 
a  beautiful  clear  spring  just  under  a  cave,  and  aspen  poplan  all 
round  it'*     And  Mr.  Buskin  contrasts  with  it  the  .hmdscape  of 
"the   blimdering,    pseudo-picturesque,    pseudo-classical    minds 
of  Claude  and  the  Renaissance  landscape  painters,  who,  wholly 
missing  Uomer's  common  sense,  and  equally  incapable  of  feeling 
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the  quiet  natural  grace  and  sweetness  of  his  asphodel  meadows, 
tender  aspen  poplars,  or  running  vines,  fastened  on  his  parts 
and  caves,  as  the  only  available  features  of  his  scenery ;  and 
appointed  the  type  of  *  classical  landscape'  thenceforward  to 
consist  in  a  bay  of  insipid  sea,  and  a  rock  with  a  hole  through  it." 

Mr.  Ruskin  insists  strongly  upon  the  want  of  attention  to 
beauty  in  modem  days,  and  depreciates  the  physical  strength 
and  endurance  of  men  at  present,  compared  with  those  of  clas- 
aical  and  mediaeval  times.  Here,  too,  we  think  he  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  facts.  The  average  of  life  is  undoubtedly 
longer  now,  the  characteristics  of  health  and  disease  are  better 
understood,  and  food  and  lodging  are,  in  general,  improved ; 
while,  in  England  '  especially,  great  time  and  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  athletic  exercises,  and  out-of-door  amusements. 
We  fancy  that  Shaw,  the  life-guardsman,  who  fell  at  Waterloo, 
after  killing  some  nine  Frenchmen,  would  have  been  a  match  for 
the  best  of  the  Greek  Pancratists ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
at  the  Eglinton  tournament,  the  mediaeval  armour  used  was 
found,  in  almost  every  case,  too  small  for  the  modem  gentlemen 
who  were  to  wear  it. 

Mediaeval  landscape  differs  fi>om  the  classical  in  many  im- 
portant particulars.  It  agrees  with  it  in  holding  that  flat  lands, 
brooks,  and  groves  of  aspens  are  the  pleasant  things  of  the 
earth,  and  in  shrinking  from  rocks  and  mountains  as  places  for 
human  habitation  ;  but  it  prefers  garden  ground  to  ploughed 
land,  loves  singing  birds  and  fruit-trees,  and  considers  the 
**  ideal''  occupation  of  man  to  be  the  eating  of  fruit  and  gather- 
ing of  flowers  in  blooming  gardens,  and  the  riding  out  with 
hawk  on  ^j^rist  over  green  meadows.  Three  points  in  this 
change  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice — 1st.  "Pride  in 
Idleness,''  the  nobility  disdained  agricultural  pursuits.  2nd 
"  Poetical  Observance  of  Nature,"  a  Greek  wishing  really  to 
enjoy  himself,  shut  himself  into  a  beautiful  atrium,  with  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  a  society  of  philosophical  or  musiccd 
friends.  But  a  mediaeval  knight  went  into  his  pleasance,  to 
gather  roses  and  hear  the  birds  sing;  or  rode  out  himting  or 
hawking ;  his  evening  feast,  though  riotous  enough  sometimes, 
wa.>  not  the  height  of  his  day's  enjoyment.  The  third  important 
point  is  the  marked  sense  that  this  hawking  and  apple-eating 
arc  not  altogether  right;  that  there  is  something  else  to  be 
done  in  the  world  than  that ;  and  that  the  mountains,  as  opposed 
to  the  pleasant  garden  ground,  are  places  where  that  other 
something  may  best  be  learned ;  which  is  evidently  a  piece  of 
infinite  and  new  respect  for  the  moimtains,  and  anotner  healthy 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  human  heart. 

The   introduction   of  the  sky,  instead  of  the  old  cheqeured 
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background,  is  one  of  the  most  impcxrtent  liiiilHUili  in  tki 
the  history  of  Christian  Art    From  that  mnmwit  tbe  qoirit  «f 
Art  becomes  for  ever  changed,  and  it  thenoefiwth  jmptmm  imiti 
tion  more  and  more  as  an  end,  until  it  culminatea  in  the  TrniiflaaHi 
landscape.     Christian  Art  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Iktm 
periods  —Romanesque  and  Barbaric,  up  to  ▲.  D.  IfiOO;  IfediwriL 
1290  to  1500;  and  Modem  Art,  from  1500  downwitds.    TW 
MedidDval  artists,  although  they  excelled  in  floffiil  oammmit, 

glinted  mountains,  rocks,  clouds,  and  water  ybtj  imperfMl]||'« 
oth  Greeks  and  Medisevals  made  graas oneof  the  finfcdi 
of  lovely  landscape,  as  eminently  fitted  to  delight  the  0j% 
give  joy  and  repose.  Dante's  description  of  rcwks  is'my  i  _ 
and  poor  in  pomt  of  colour.  He  yiewB  them  merely  aa  tktiM* 
to  be  conquered,  and  characterifles  them  as  "naoakKomf 
''  steep,"  ''  malignant."  No  pleasant  idea,  ••  conneeted  wift 
them,  seems  ever  for  a  moment  to  enter  lus  mind*  Daate  dm 
hated  clouds ;  his  sky  pieces  are  always  full  of  poxe,  pale  Bghfr— 
the  characteristic  of  a  fine  day  in  Italy ;  and  the  i^nttona  m  im 
'*  Inferno  "  are  punished  by  a  perpetuity  of  farightonad 
Mr.  Ruskin  examines  the  spirit  and  tendmdaa  of 
landscape  at  considerable  length,  both  as  AxbiliMfi^  Jb  ^ 
and  in  the  poetry  of  Scott.  The  '*  service  of  doodi^''  lie  tkinlD% 
would  be  the  best  and  most  characteristic  name  iir 
landscape.  It  is  marked  by  a  love  of  liberty,  of  the 
fields  and  fresh  air,  of  wild  mountains,  Uoe   **  ' 


craggy  foregrounds,  and  with  tlus  sentiment  no  fi 
as  was  the  case  in  Mediaeval  Art  :  ''our  modem 
general,  go  to  the  mountains  not  to  fast  but  to  fneit,  and 
their  glaciers  covered  with  chicken-bonea  and 
Besides  all  this  there  is  a  general  profanitj  of 
absence  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  any  deity  m  nature^ 
strong  tendency  to  deny  the  sacred  element  of  oolonr,  and 
our  boast  in  blackness.  The  Medianral  times  were  ages  of  nli| 
ours  are  ages  of  umber.  Their  gold  was  dashed  with  uea^ 
but  ours  is  sprinkled  with  dust  There  life  was  inwofen 
white  and  purple ;  ours  is  one  seamless  etoff  of 
politics,  religion  is  now  a  name ;  in  Art,  an  hypooriajror 
tion.  Our  hearts  are  dark  from  want  of  fidih;  we  are  '* 
hope  and  without  Grod  in  the  world."  Serious  ohargea 
especially  if  true;  and  if  false,  what  shall  we  lay  of  tlie 
gance  and  self-sufficiency  of  him  who  makes  thmn  ?  A 
worse  than  those  ages  when  wave  after  wa^e  of  rmnqiMMl, 
sparing,  pitiless,  dcwolating,  ^ured  from  the  North  aninifc 
tottering  and  profligate  empire  of  Bome, — when  GqIb%  Hmp^ 
and  Vandals  devastated  Europe,  Asia,  and 
arts  and  sciences  exfured  under  the  iron  grasp  of 
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and  when  blood  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance  from  a  thousand 
battle  fields?  Are  we  worse  than  those  proud,  iron-handed, 
Medinoval  barons,  who  held  it  a  disgrace  to  be  able  to  write, 
but  none  to  commit  robbery  and  murder,  and  who  had  just 
faith  enough  to  make  them  the  dupes  and  tools  of  a  designing 
and  unscrupulous  priesthood  P  Are  we  worse  than  the  age  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when,  in  the  mightiest  nation  of  Europe, 
the  worship  of  God  was  publicly  proscribed,  and  the  goddess  of 
reason  enthroned  in  His  temples  r 

We  hope  not.  The  badness  of  the  times,  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age,  is  a  complaint  worn  almost  threadbare,  though  few 
alarmists  have  raised  such  an  outcry  as  Mr.  Ruskin.  We 
wonder  how,  with  these  views,  he  can  endure  existence  in  the 
midst  of  modem  English  society,  and  we  are  surprised  that  he 
does  not  at  once  break  through  its  fetters,  and  export  himself 
with  a  cargo  of  modem  Pre-Kaphaelites,  to  those  happy  regions 
of  Hindostan  and  China,  where,  although  they  worship  idols, 
burn  widows,  and  expose  children,  they  yet  colour  by  instinct 
**  in  glorious  ignorance  of  all  rules,^'  and  xmcontaminated  by 
the  sensuality  and  faithlessness  of  civilized  European  society. 

3Ir.  Ruskin  regards  Scott  and  Turner  as  the  types  of  their 
age  in  word  and  work,  but  the  latter  of  the  greater  importance 
in  illustrating  the  mind  of  the  age.  One  characteristic  which 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  these  two  great  men,  above  others 
of  their  time,  is  their  unfeigned  humility.  Scott  is  never  found 
prating  about  the  dignitv  of  literature,  nor  Turner  about  that 
of  painting.  Both  did  tneir  work  with  consummate  ease  and 
mastery.  They  both  belonged  to  the  class  of  "seers,'*  a  greater 
race  than  the  "thinkers"  of  whom,  one  division,  "metaphysicians 
and  philosophers,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  g^reatest  trouoles  the 
world  has  got  to  deal  with."  The  excellence  of  Scott's  work  is 
said  to  be  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  sketched  from  present 
nature.  His  familiar  life  is  inimitable.  "  But  his  romance 
and  antiquarianism,  his  knighthood  and  monkery,  are  all  false, 
and  he  knows  them  to  be  false! "  We  suspect  that  scarcely  any 
reader  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  by  far  the  noblest  romance  of  chivalry 
ever  written,  will  be  inclined  to  agree  in  this  judgment.  Mr. 
Ruskin  talks  a  great  deal  of  fanciM  nonsense  about  the  neces- 
sity of  Scott's  being  faithless,  absorbed  in  the  ages  of  the  past, 
ignorant  of  Art,  light,  careless,  uneamest,  and  yet  eminently 
sorrowful,  because  these  were  the  characteristics  of  his  age ;  and 
he,  as  the  representative  man  of  that  age,  must  necessarily  par- 
take of  these  qualites.  Scott  looks  at  and  loves  nature  for  her 
own  sake,  submits  his  own  humanity  to  the  power  of  the  land- 
scape, and  paints  faithfully  what  he  sees,  without  intruding  any 
thought  of  himself ;  and  this  unselfishness  and  humility  make 
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his  enjoyment  of  nature  greater  than  that  of  any  other  poet. 
All  the  rest — Byron,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Shelley — carry  their 
sorrows  to  her,  and  begin  maundering  in  her  ears  aboat  their 
own  affairs.  Scott's  landscapes  often  contain  an  exquisite  choid 
of  colour,  and  his  love  of  rocks,  and  true  understanom^  of  their 
aspects  and  characters,  is  strikingly  opposed  to  Dai^tes  hatred 
and  misunderstanding  of  them. 

Having  thus  examined  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  modern  landscape,  Mr.  Kuskin  next  proc^ds  to  consider  its 
effects  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  love  of  nature,  the  feeling  of  joy,  and  freshness,  and  beauty 
in  her  varied  respects  is  most  intense  in  youth,  and  loses  some- 
thing of  its  fervour  as  the  reflective  and  practical  poweit 
become  developed,  and  as  the  cares  of  the  world  grow  upon  us. 
This  he  tells  us  was  the  case  with  himself.  One  thing  deserves 
especially  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  love  of  nature^ 
that  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  evil  passions,  absolutely 
opposed  to  care,  envy,  hatred,  and  moroseness;  and,  althoucn 
its  absence  may  not  be  sufficient  to  condemn  a  character,  yet  iti 
presence  is  an  invariable  sign  of  goodness  of  heart,  and  justness 
of  moral  perception,  though  by  no  means  of  moral  pracHee;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  felt  will  probabfy  be 
the  degree  in  which  all  nobleness  and  beauty  of  character  will 
also  be  felt,  whilst  its  original  absence  from  the  mind  argues  a 
disposition,  in  many  respects,  hard,  worldly,  and  degraded. 

Many  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  much  surprised  at  the 
classification  of  great  writers  to  be  found  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  many  other  places  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  volume;  indeed,  his 
literary  judgments  arc  often  quite  as  singular  and  sweeping  ai 
those  which  he  pronounces  upon  painters  and  painting.  He 
gives  a  list  of  great  authors  in  opposite  columns;  the  first 
column  containing  those  in  whom  the  love  of  nature  is  subor- 
dinate, and  the  second  those  in  whom  it  is  intense ;  and  we 
are  desired  to  observe  that  the  names  in  the  latter  are  not  of 
the  first  order  of  intellect.  Yet  among  the  names,  thus  slight- 
ingly spoken  of,  are  those  of  Burns,  our  first  lyric  poet,  and  of 
Byron,  distinguishecl  alike  for  intense  and  passionate  energy, 
and  singular  felicity  of  diction,  and  who  is  more  read  and 
admired  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  any  of  our  poets 
except  Shakspere;  and  we  also  <2;ather  from  the  jMiragrapk 
which  immediately  follows  these  two  lists,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  con^ 
aiders  Tennyson  to  be  a  greater  poet  than  either  Bums  or 
Byron.  But  this  does  not  at  all  astonish  us,  as,  in  another 
])lacc,  he  puts  Plato  and  Helps  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and 
declares  that  Ijc  Sage  and  Smollett  are  utterly  incapable  of 
conceiving  a  human  soul  with  any  degree  of  nobleness  what- 
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ever,  that  all  their  heroes  are  bat  beasts  with  human  intellect, 
and  that  every  sentence  manifests  the  delight  which  the  writere 
take  in  mere  filth  and  &aud,  and  their  "  unmitigated  foulness 
and  cruelty  of  heart." 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr,  Hnskia  in  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing drawing  systematically  taught  to  every  child  as  an  eseentiid 
branch  of  elementary  education ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  coincide 
with  him  in  the  view  he  takes  of  its  importance,  as  compared 
with  writing,  nor  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  he  pro- 
nounces upon  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  its  present 
teachers.  Drawing,  he  tells  ns,  is  of  more  real  miportance  to  the 
human  race  than  writing,  "because  people  can  hardly  draw 
anything  without  being  of  some  use  bota  to  themselves  and 
others,  and  can  hardly  write  anything  withont  wasting  their 
own  time  and  that  of  others." 

The  authority  of  scripture  is  cited  by  our  author  as  a  final 
and  unanswerable  argument  for  the  propriety  of  cherishing  a 
love  of  nature.  Of  two  individuals,  in  onier  respects  alike,  he 
who  loves  nature  most,  will  generally  be  found  to  have  the 
strongest  faith  in  God.  His  nature- worahij)  brings  with  it  a 
strong  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  a  great  spirit.  In 
the  IJible  the  mind  of  man  is  oft«n  directed  by  God  himsL-if  t« 
an  attcntiveobservance  of  his  works,  "andtlie  (.■inircconti'iits  of 
the  books  of  Job,  and  of  the  Sermon  on  tlif  ^Miiiiiit,  will  he 
found  resolvable  into  these  three  requirements  from  all  men, — 
that  tlioy  should  act  rightly,  hope  for  heaven,  and  watch  God's 
wonders  and  works  in  the  earth ;  the  right  conduct  being 
ahviiya  summed  up  under  the  three  heads  of  jmtice,  mercy,  and 
(ni(/i,  and  no  mention  of  any  doctrinal  point  whatsoever  occur- 
ing  ill  either  piece  of  divine  teaching." 

A  tierce  attack  is  made  upon  our  modem  system  of  rail- 
roads, electric  telegraphs,  and  mechanical  inventions  generally 
for  simplifying  labour,  and  increasing  the  power  of  production, 
iis  things  utterly  useless  for  any  great  or  noble  purpose. 
"  To  watch  the  com  grow,  and  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw  hard 
breath  over  ploughshare  or  spade ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to 
hojw,  to  pray, — these  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy ; 
tlicy  have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these,  they  never  tctll 
have  iKiwer  to  do  more.  The  world's  prosperity  or  adversity 
di'ponds  upon  our  knowing  and  teaching  these  few  things ;  but 
upon  iron,  or  glass,  or  electricity,  or  steam,  in  nowise.  We 
uie  nut  prepared  to  go  quite  this  length  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  but 
one  thing  wo  do  like  and  admire  in  hia  spirit—he  has  evidently  no 
sym[)atliy  witli  the  Manchester  school  of  politicians,  who  mea- 
sure the  prosperity  of  their  country  by  the  price  of  cottons  and 
calicoes,  and  who  would  barter  her  honour  for  a  better  maricet 
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We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  interesting  chapter  devoted  by  our 
author  to  ''  the  teachers  of  Turner/*  further  than  to  note,  that 
it  is  there  stated,  that  it  took  nearly  thirty  years  <^  the  great 
painter's  life  to  recover  firom  the  effects  of  haTing  orifinally 
suffered  under  the  instruction  of  the  Royal  Academy — ^that  he 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  landscape  of  the  Yenetiaiia^ 
especially  from  that  of  Titian — ^that  he  also  gained  something 
from  Cuyp  and  Rembrandt,  whilst  Yandevelde  and  Cbiode  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  over  him,  the  latter  especially,  to 
whose  e^il  example  are  to  be  traced  some  of  the  feeblest  and 
worst  drawings  in  the  "  Liber  Studiorum." 

In  the  concluding  pages  of  his  work,  Mr.  Ruskin  adverts  to 
the  war  ^^ith  Russia,  now  happily  at  an  end,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever,  either  of  its 
justice  or  necessity.  He  pays  a  most  eloquent  and  touching 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  brave — shows  that  this 
war,  while  productive  of  much  misery  and  sojflferingy  has 
discovered,  and,  in  part,  remedied  many  defects  in  our  goveni* 
mcnt  institutions,  which  must  have  brought  slow  ruin  in  peaoe^ 
and  strenuously  insists  upon  the  vast  importance  of  France  and 
England  consenting  to  forego  all  petty  jealousies,  and  selfish 
interests,  and  determining  to  maintain  a  steady  and  firatemal 
union. 

Those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  will  he 
prepared  to  find,  in  the  present  volume,  many  eloquent  and 
glowing  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  similar  to  those  whidi 
distinguished  his  former  works;  and  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. His  exquisite  picture  of  the  sad  and  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  in  a  former  part  of  '*  Modem  Painters,"  and  that, 
in  the  '^  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,"  of  an  evening  spent  among 
masses  of  pine  forest  that  skirt  the  course  of  the  Ain,  above  the 
village  of  Champagnole,  in  the  Jura,  may  be  paralleled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  several  passages  in  the  present  volume.  Our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  quote  a  single  example,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude  our  notice. 

''  The  fields !  Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  aD 
that  we  ought  to  recognize  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  summer 
is  in  them, — the  walks  by  silent  scented  paths, — the  rests  in  noon* 
(lay  heat, — the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks, — the  power  of  all  shephetd 
life  and  meditation, — the  life  of  sunlight  upon  the  world,  fidlmgin 
emerald  streaks,  and  failing  in  soft  blue  shadows,  where  elas  it 
would  have  struck  upon  the  dark  mould,  or  scorching  daaty— 
pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks, — soft  banks  and  knolls  of  lowiy 
hills, — thymy  slopes  of  down  overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted 
sea, — crisp  lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  eveniDg 
warmth  of  glowing  sunshine,  dinted  by  happy  feet,  and  aoftening  in 
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their  fall  the  Bound  of  loving  voices;  all  these  aro  suiiiQiod  iu  those 
Bimple  words,  and  these  are  not  all.  We  may  oiit  muDsure  to  the 
full  tlie  depth  of  thia  heavenly  gift  in  our  own  lajnl ;  though  still,  as 
we  think  of  it  longer,  the  inttnite  of  that  meado*-  .-woL-tuesa,  Shak- 
spere's  peculiar  joy,  would  open  on  ub  more  and  uuiv-^,  yet  we  have 
it  but  m  part.  Go  out,  in  the  spring  time,  among  the  meadows 
that  slope  from  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes  to  the  roota  of  their 
lower  mountains.  There,  mingled  with  the  taller  gpufiana  and  the 
white  narcissus,  the  grass  grows  deep  and  free ;  and  as  you  follow 
the  winding  mountain-paths,  beneath  arching  biiu"lis  all  vcileJ 
and  dim  with  blossom, — paths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over  the 
green  banks  and  mounds,  sweepin|f  down  in  scented  undulation 
steep  to  the  blue  water,  studded  here  and  there  with  new  mown 
heaps,  filling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness, — look  up  towards 
the  higher  hilla,  where  the  waves  of  everlasting  ^reen,  roll  silently 
into  their  long  inlets  among  the  shadows  of  the  pmes;  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  at  last  know  the  meaning  of  those  quiet  words  of  the 
147tb  Psalm, '  He  maketh  grass  to  ^row  upon  the  mountains.'" 


Abt.  II. — Typical  Form*  and  Special  Sndi  in  Cfreatioih     By  Ber. 
James  M'Cosh,  LL.D.,  and  G«orge  Dickie,  A.M.,  M.l>. 


Wf.  arc  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  the  uniTerse  was  created, 
and,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  Creator.  We  might  perhaps 
conelude  that  fresh  evidences  concerning  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  tlic  .^Umighty  as  discovered  injthe  works  of  His  hand 
were  no  longer  needed,  because  we  poaaess  enough  to  ctmrince 
and  satisfy  ourselves  that  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  We  feel,  as  well  as  infer,  that  there  is  a  God,  even 
our  own  God,  besides  whom  there  can  be  no  other.  This  felt 
I'aitli  is  the  foundation  and  foimtaiu-head  of  all  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  Believing  in  the  Omnipotent  as  necessarily  both 
infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  benevolent,  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  anything  in  any  of  the  worlds  He  spake  into  being  which, 
rightly  understood,  shall  not  evince  Uie  wisdom  and  the  love 
which  express  in  acts  and  deeds  the  mind  and  vdll  of  the 
Perfect  One.  We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  scientific 
research  should  be  always  unfolding  more  and  moio  proofs  that 
material  and  mental  creation  is,  in  every  discoverable  part  of  it, 
consialeut  with  the  best  ideas  we  can  obtain  of  the  Cruakir. 
AU  existence  is  His  witness ;  and  reason  and  faith  would  be 
confounded  for  ever  if  it  were  not  so. 
"  Full  oft,  alas ! 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more." — Cowper. 
2  F  2 
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This  is  true  only  of  the  thonghtlefls,  and  Teir  leenied  ^ 
are  often  of  that  class,  for  thie  knowledge  o^  thingB,  as  miae 
matters   of   memonr,   is  not   thought   nor  scieoGe.       Srifnoe 
thou«^ht   out,   always  recognizes  the  method  of  the  cveatiTe 
mind  in  what  it  discems,  and  the  best  preparation  for  snenoe  is 
a  strong,  clear  faith  in  God  as  revealed.    BelieveFB  in  levelatiaii 
have  an  advantage  over  all  other  philosophers,  for  they  acknow- 
ledge and,  so  to  say,  they  perceive  a  sufficient  cause  and  reasofi 
for  ever^'thing,  becaase  they  are  instructed  concerning  a  begin* 
niiig  and  an  end.     They  know  by  whom  and  for  wham  all 
things  were  created.     They  know  that  the  Divinity  isy  and 
always  has  been,  going  forth  in  power,  purpose,  and  presence, 
in  union  with   humanity.     The  delights  of  eternal   Wisdom 
were  and  are  with  the  sons  of  men.     Believers  in  that  wisdom 
believe  also  that  this  department  of  the  Father's  dwelling-plaoe, 
calle^l  the  earth,  was  arranged  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and 
that  at  no  veiy  vast  distance  of  time  back.      They  beUeve  that 
AVi.^ii^m  rejoiced  in  the  habitation  whicb  Wisdom  had  formed 
for  man  (Pro v.  viii.  31),  because  of  delight  in  man,  who  is  the 
representative  of  tlie  Godhead  bodily,  and  the  end  of  whoae 
being  Ls  to  be  in  s\^mpathy  and  correspondence  with  heaven  in 
Hijirit  and  purpose.     They  believe  that  man  was  endowed  with 
faculties  in  keeping  with  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  with  the 
attributes  of  his  Maker.     Hence  thev  also  believe  that  by  the 
exercise   of  those   faculties   obediently,  he  was  intended  and 
enabled  to  improve  his  position,  and  to  enlarge  his  intimacj 
with  created  things,  that  is  with  all  that  manifests  the  cGvine 
nature   in   outward  operation   and   inward  conviction.      ^Hmj 
believe  that  man  was  to  cultivate  the  garden  of  God,  aEke  in 
relation  to  whatever  is  required  for  the  uses  of  the  body  and  tiie 
happy  employment  of  the  mind  and  affections.     It  is  incontxo- 
vertibly  true  that  Jehovah,  the  self-existent,  set  this  earth  m 
order  and  furnished  it,  as  we  know  it  is  furnished,  with  a 
spf'cific  purpose.     And  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  contradiction  that 
mail's  mind  and  body  are  especially  provided  for  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  this  earth.     Man,  indeed,  is 
the   only  intelligent  creature  placed  on  this  planet,  and  the 
specific  purpose  of  his  position  here  is  by  all  reflecting  povoDs 
felt  to  be  that  he  might  understand  his  relation  to  the  general 
plan  of  creation  as  tierc  seen,  and  learn  by  what  is  addressed  to 
his  conseienco  and  liis  reason  to  act  in  coincidence  and  ccM>pe-> 
ration  with  the  intention  and  meaning  of  his  Maker.     In  8hort» 
man  was  to  understand  those  material  and  those  moral  laws 
according  to  which  all  existence  is  constituted  in  relation  to 
himself  as  man,  and  bv  this  intelligent  appreciation  of  divine 
thou<;ht  and  deed  to  fulfil  his  being.    The  first  man,  we  belieTe, 
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sn^  the  inGanings  of  all  things  within  the  sphere  of  his  seDseB  and 
thought.  Hesaw  the  goodness,  love,  and  wiedom  of  Ood  in  all  that 
could  be  seen.  iSo  to  see  was  the  prerogative  of  his  undimmed 
reason.  To  will  and  to  work  with  this  insight  into  the  divine 
plan  and  purpose  in  each  individual  thing  and  circiunatance 
was  innocence  and  happiness.  The  body  and  the  mind  were 
tlicn  in  keeping  with  the  divine  method  as  evinced  in  all  that 
related  to  mind  and  body.  The  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of 
knowled}^  grew  together  in  Eden's  paradise.  But  not  so  now. 
Slen  gather  knowledge  and  forget  the  true  life ;  but  who  shall 
toll  tlio  danger  of  knowledge  without  a  life  conformable  to 
intelligence 't  To  know  all  that  Ctod  hath  wrought  and  not  to 
li\c  on  God  by  love  is  nothing  but  death. — There  Is  no  real  joy 
in  siieh  existence ;  it  is  only  a  sustained  exclusion  from  the 
life  that  is  the  proper  light  oi  men. 

The  means  of  sustainine  life  and  the  means  of  enjoying  life 
were  created  together,  and  were  alike  to  be  cultivated  by  man. 
They  sprang  side  by  side  £rom  the  ground  that  nun  was  to  till. 
That  ground  was  composed  and  watered  on  purpose  to  be  tilled. 
]}ut  tilling  implies  intelligence,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  ol'  the  things  to  be  cultivated,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
api)liimce8  best  suited  to  their  fidi  development  and  service. 
"  Out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  Qod  made  to  grow  every  tree 
good  for  food,  and  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight."  (Gen.  ii. 
y.l  The  discerning,  delighting  faculty,  and  the  appropriating, 
assimilating  power,  were  alike  provided  for,  and  man  was  to 
strengthen  his  heart  with  enjoyment  as  well  as  with  bread.  But 
while  good  and  evil  were  both  necessarily  connected  with  man's 
carlhiy  knowledge,  Ilia  faith  and  his  love  were  tried  by  whatever 
was  brought  to  his  knowledge,  or  suggested  to  his  mind,  irre- 
spective of  positive,  active  obedience  to  the  known  will  of  God. 
If  knowledge,  or  the  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge, 
Wits  temptation  to  man  in  his  innocence,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
now  I  Jtut  knowledge  is  in  itself  good,  for  what  can  we  really 
know  but  what  God  has  done  ?  What  He  has  done  is  truth ;  and 
to  know  the  truth  is  good  and  safe,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
truth  be  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth-maker.  Beware,  O  man  I 
delight  in  intelligence  without  love  to  God  is  condemnation  I 
It  is  guilt  and  damage,  because  it  is  neglect  and  forgetfiilnees 
of  God's  si)ecial  intention.  That  is  His  goodness  towards  thee, 
in  whatever  thou  canst  receive  and  enjoy. 

These  observations  are  not  beside  our  purpose  in  reviewing 
the  work  named  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  since  the  intention 
of  the  authors  of  that  work  is  to  show  by  arguments  founded 
on  facts  that  the  universe  is  constituted  on  two  grand  principle», 
the  one  the  primipk  of  order,  and  the  other  the  principle  oj 
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special  adaptation.  These  principles  are  the  cliBraoteiistics  of 
intelligence,  and  addressed  to  intelligence.  They  have  moral 
and  spiritual  force  and  meaning.  They  as  plainly  speak  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  man  as  the  law  written  by  lie  finger 
of  God  on  the  tables  of  stone.  They  say  God  loyes  His  crea- 
tures, and  therefore  we  should  love  Him  and  'them.  Man  did 
always  understand,  where  he  had  understanding  enough  left  to 
see  and  infer,  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  God,  that  is,  by 
the  Good  One ;  and  man  could  imderstand  that  because  order 
and  special  adaptation  are  impressed  upon  every  part  of  the 
material  world,  aud  manifested  from  day  to  day  in  the  provi- 
dences that  operate  upon  all  things  and  beings  in  coincidenoe 
with  the  laws  alike  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  those  of  general  order  and  particular  ends.  There 
is  consistency  in  the  divine  work  because  it  is  divine,  and  being 
consistent  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  part,  with  relation  to  the 
well-being  of  sentient  and  intelligent  creatures,  the  very  con- 
sistency itself  is  a  imiversal  proof  of  universal  benevolence. 
In  short,  the  goodness,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  Gk>d 
are  visibly  one,  and,  therefore,  as  St.  Paul  says,  men  aie 
without  excuse  if  they  like  not  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, nor  to  worship  Him  as  God  ;  neither  are  thankful. 

When  man  lost  sight  of  the  divine  end  in  his  own  existence, 
as  the  head  of  earthly  creatures,  he  sinned  and  began  to  die. 
The  joy  of  walking  and  working  with  the  Creator  was  lost  ia 
the  desire  to  stand  in  knowledge  alone,  and  man's  sin,  suffering, 
and  death  are  associated  with  the  forgetfulness  of  the  union 
between  knowledge,  joy,  love,  and  duty  still. 

We  suppose  that  Adam  imderstood  the  significance  of  every 
form  presented  to  his  mind's  eye,  he  discerned  the  special  esA 
or  use  in  everything,  the  design  of  every  living  being  was  per- 
ceived in  relation  to  the  life  of  that  being ;  hence  he  denominated 
each  according  to  its  nature,  with  an  intuitive  intelligence  supe- 
rior to  any  acquired  science.  A  knowledge  of  the  meanings 
and  ends  contained  in  the  works  of  creation  are  as  desirable  now 
as  at  the  beginning.  Christian  doctrine  and  principle  guide  ns 
to  the  recovery  of  all  true  science.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the 
faithful  Creator  is  always  connected  with  ignorance  and  neglect 
of  what  God  has  designed,  and  done,  and  indicated  in  the  mani- 
fold works  of  His  hand.  And  in  Christ  we  find  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  for  He  refers  us  alike  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  deeds  of  His  power  and  love.  It  is  to  derogate  from  tlie 
h(mour  and  glory  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  not  to 
Ix^lieve  that  all  true  philosophy  belongs  to  Christianity.  The 
love  of  Christ  is  the  love  of  wisdom — the  wisdom  that  uses 
knowledge.     To  love  perfect  wisdom  is  to  love  eveiy  kind  of 
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wisdom.  All  truth  is  the  work  aod  property  of  our  Lord.  As 
"without  Htm  was  not  anything  made  that  vaa  made"  ve 
expect  to  find  every  part  of  creation  in  keeping  and  correepon- 
denco  with  tlmt  finished  work  by  which  the  Amighty  reconciles 
the  world,  with  all  the  evila  in  it,  to  Himself;  for  He  proves 
His  abnightiness  hy  reconciling  all  that  is  appointed  and  all 
that  !s  permitted,  however  seemingly  contrary  and  opposite,  at 
once  to  the  perfection  of  His  love  and  the  perfection  of  His 
power.  Hence  the  hope  of  the  Christian  is  a  good  hope,  based 
on  God.  The  more  we  learn  of  what  Omnipotence  has  actually 
wrought,  the  more  conspicuous  becomes  the  congruity  of  things. 
We  behold  more  and  more  of  the  plan  on  which  all  is  consti- 
tuted, and  our  reason  confirms  our  faith,  and  refers  us  onwards 
for  the  full  development  of  existing  laws  and  the  events  of 
providence  to  a  period  which  nature  in  its  degree,  as  well  aa 
revelation  in  its  fulness,  indicates  as  the  period  of  consummation, 
when  the  soul's  vast  desires  shall  be  satisfied,  and  her  faculties 
fully  occupied  in  the  completion  of  the  purpose  for  which  man 
wa,s  created — even  to  know  God  at  one  with  all  in  heaven  and 
one  earth.  To  know  even  as  we  are  known,  is  to  know  ourselves 
reconciled  with  God  and  all  existence. 

"  Of  systems  possible  if 'tis  confest 
Tliat  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  beat, 
■\Vliere  all  must  fall  or  not  coherent  be, 


And  all  thnt  r 


legree,- 


Theii,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain 

There  must  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man." — Pope. 

y\:\i\.  the  summit  of  creation  as  far  as  man  knows  it,  requires 
the  manifestation  of  his  headship  in  a  manner  beyond  whatever 
ho  has  yet  experienced.  He  is  not  now  in  his  proper  place. 
Supposing  his  spirit  perfectly  conformable  to  the  holiness  of  the 
divine  nature,  man  could  not  feel  at  home  in  a  world  like  this. 
JIan  in  that  state  would  need  a  world  constituted  in  accordance 
with  what  his  paradisiacal  state  perhaps  only  bfpified.  Receiv- 
inii  the  testimony  and  the  promises  of  Holy  Writ,  he  looks  for 
a  world  without  sin  and  death,  and  he  expecta  to  reign  as  the 
delegate  of  the  Creator,  who  is  also  the  Saviour. 

Now  the  publication  of  a  work  like  this  on  "  Typical  Forms 
and  Special  Ends,"  will  demonstrate  to  many  minds  that 
Creatitiu  and  Salvation  are  the  consistent  acta  of  '.'ne  Mind. 
All  truth  strengthens  our  holy  faith,  and  induces  the  believer 
to  look  more  earnestly  to  the  end,  and  more  earnestly  to  hasten 
ill  spiiit  forward  to  the  day  when  Me  shall  reign  whose  right  it 
is.  Nature  has  a  promise  in  every  line  to  be  fulfilled  only  when 
the  prophesied  redemption  is  consummated. 
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Dr.  M'Gosh  and  Dr.  Dickie  are  competent  to  the  grand  taak 
they  have  set  themselves.  They  have  opened  up  new  modes  of 
research,  observation,  and  application,  which  other  Christian 
philosophers  will  do  well  to  follow  out  still  further.  The  whole 
universe  so  far  as  it  is  within  reach  of  man's  faculties  is  the 
sphere  of  the  inquiry ;  and  the  glory  of  God  is  the  reward  of 
those  who  in  truth  and  love  diligently  search  into  the  method 
and  meaning  of  the  divine  procedure.  The  way  of  wisdom  is 
pleasantness,  and  the  end  fulness  of  joy  at  Gkxl's  right  hand. 

That  all  the  materials  of  the  earth  are  intended  to  administer 
to  the  support  of  life,  and  ultimately  to  the  development  of 
mind,  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  life,  is  itself  a  reason  why 
every  arrangement  of  matter  should  have  relation  to  some 
typical  form,  as  well  as  to  some  special  end.  Their  absence 
would  be  chaos,  and  chaos  is  not  conceivable  as  the  work  of  the 
Almighty.  If  materials  are  to  stand  in  affinity  and  order  with 
regard  to  each  for  any  end  towards  which  they  mutually  coope> 
rate,  they  must  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  proportion 
implies  quantitative  relation ;  and  this,  in  respect  to  life»  which 
e\iiices  itself  in  growth  and  action,  implies  regular  form  in 
whatever  is  subser\dent  to  development  and  movement,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  and  kind  of  each  particular  mode  of  life.  What 
is  a  typical  form  ?  Not  a  form  merely  typical  of  some  other  or 
higher  design,  but  a  form  containing  in  itself  the  outline  or  idea, 
so  to  say,  of  the  form  of  every  other  creature  of  that  order  of 
existence.  Thus  every  creature  having  a  backbone  bears  in  its 
skeleton  the  idea  or  typical  form  of  every  other  creature  that 
has  a  backbone.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  every  order  of  living 
thing ;  each  order  is  constructed  on  a  general  typo  or  mod^ 
This  we  should  expect  when  we  consider  that  the  form  of  any 
creature  is  only  a  convenient  arrangement  of  parts  for  specific 
purposes,  so  that  the  typical  form  and  the  special  end  are  really 
coincident,  and  the  one  implies  the  other.  We  say  convenient 
arrangement,  for  convenience  means  the  bringing  together  of 
materials  for  particular  purposes.  In  short,  formation  and  use 
are  nearly  synonymous  terms.  Ever}i;hing  prepared  for  use  has 
an  appropriate  form,  because  it  has  to  be  located  in  a  place  pre* 
pared  for  it,  and  the  idea  of  any  given  form  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  some  use  to  which  that  form  may  be 
applicable.  The  term  "  typical  form "  has  scarcely  a  meaning 
beyond  that  of  a  form  suited  to  the  exercise  of  some  modification 
of  the  senses  in  relation  to  motion,  the  obtaining  of  food,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  species  in  animals,  and  of  fruit-bearing 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Let  us  imagine  every  conceiyable 
variety  of  adaptation  in  these  respects  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
nature  all  this  conceivable  variety  exists.     There  is  a  general 
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fonii  according  to  whicli  creatures  having  the  five  senses,  the 
power  of  reproduction  and  of  progression,  are  constructed.  The 
diflfereiit  organs  of  their  bodies  are  arranged  for  the  use  of  these 
senses  and  powers.  Where  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  habitat, 
disposition,  or  mode  of  life,  there  is  a  corresponding  modification 
of  structure.  The  ideal  tjrpe  of  formation  in  all  respects  is 
probably  that  of  man ;  for  in  him  every  organ  has'  relation  to 
the  highest  use  of  the  senses,  because  it  has  relation  to  the 
highest  order  of  mind  and  affection.  Hence  man  is  capable  of  a 
kind  of  sympathy  with  every  other  sentient  creature ;  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  of  his  superior 
faculties  he  conceives  the  possibility  of  accomodation  beyond 
that  he  possesses ;  and  the  desires  pertaining  to  his  faitn  are 
directed  to  a  condition  of  existence  Of  which  his  present  powers 
are  typical  in  a  double  sense — typical  of  higher  forms  of  life 
similar  to  his  own,  as  probably  existing  in  other  planets,  and 
also  foreshadowing  a  nobler  development  of  his  endowments  in 
some  future  sphere  prepared  for  his  own  abode. 

AVith  regard  to  the  actual  type  of  one  animal's  framework  being 
found  in  that  of  another,  there  are  deviations  which  may  render 
it  difficult  of  discovery  by  the  most  skilful  anatomists  even  in 
creatures  of  the  same  order.  All  vertebrated  animals,  for 
instance,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  are  not  so 
manifestly  similar  but  that  it  shall  not  need  peculiar  discern- 
ment to  detect  the  similarity.  Special  adaptations  may  conceal 
the  similarity.  Thus  the  likeness  between  the  skeleton  of  an 
eel  and  that  of  an  elephant  is  not  very  evident,  and  yet  a  skilful 
anatomist  like  Owen  will  trace  out  the  resemblance.  To  pass 
l'r(jm  one  extremity  of  form  and  flexibility  to  the  other,  he  shows 
lis  that  the  tortoise's  shell,  for  instance,  is  actually  "  an  abdomi- 
nal skull,  formed  of  the  centra  of  back,  loins,  and  pelvis  united 
together,  their  plcurapophyses,  haemapophyses,  and  other  ele- 
ments being  expanded  and  laterally  coherent ;  appendages  of 
the  skin — the  dermal  bones — are  connate  with  some  of  the 
vertebral  elements,  the  whole  forming  a  defence  to  a  well- 
developed  system  of  haemal  organs,  heart,  lungs,  and  alimentary 
canal."  Such  is  the  anatomist's  mode  of  finding  resemblances, 
but  perhaps  it  is  enough  for  our  purposes  to  learn  that  any 
oddity  in  the  arrangement  of  means  for  the  exercise  of  the 
senses  and  animal  powers  still  exhibits  a  regard  to  a  general 
plan,  however  wide  may  be  the  seeming  deviation  from  the 
recognised  type  in  any  particular  instance.  Deviations  are 
infinitely  diversified,  and  it  is  use  that  determines  form.  Addi- 
tions, and  contractions,  and  substractions  are  found  according  to 
demand.  Thus  the  kangaroo,  that  carries  its  young  in  a  pouch, 
has  a  pair  of  bones  on  purpose  to  support  tnat  pouch,  which 
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other  creatures  not  so  carrying  their  young,  need  not,  and  fheire- 
fore  have  not.  So  it  is  with  regard  to  any  peculiar  demand  for 
accommodation  in  form  according  to  mode  of  life.  Every  mode 
has  its  own  form.  The  highest  type  of  living  form  is  that  beat 
adapted  to  the  highest  use  of  the  the  senses ;  and  there  ia  no 
limit  to  the  variety  of  deviations  from  the  type  but  the  limita  of 
earthly  accommodation  to  life  and  sensation.  Whatever  aenae 
or  particular  endowment  is  most  prominent  is  connected  with  a 
corresponding  development  of  the  organization  proper  to  that 
endowment,  so  that  there  must  be  as  great  a  variety  of  form  as 
there  is  of  faculty. 

There  is  something  superadded  to  use,  which  we  call  beauty. 
Almost  everv'thing  seen  from  the  right  point  has  a  beauty  of  ita 
own  to  a  well-ordered  mind.     The  philosophic  sense  of  beauty 
is  the  only  true  sense  of  beauty,  for  that  is  the  appreciation  of 
harmony  and  fitness.     In  this  sens^  the  universe  is  a  univerae  of 
beauty.     The  Maker  of  mind  has  adapted  the  visible  world  to 
the  tastes  of  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  that  a  sense  of  the 
agreeable  is  the  predominant  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of 
natural  forms  as  forms,  and  they  are  agreeable  just  in  proportion 
as  they  are  pressed  upon  the  sight,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
approximation  to  the  perfect  standard  of  the  type  on  which 
they  arc  constructed.     This  sense  of  beauty,  together  with  the 
constant  provision  for  its  gratification,  is  a  proof  of  the  Creator'a 
benevolence  towards  man  at  least.     But  in  respect  to  use,  every 
form  appropriated  to  the  actions  of  life  in  every  creature  ia  a 
demonstration  of  the  same  benevolence,  for  the  main  purpoee  of 
every  part  of  every  li>'ing  body  is  to  administer  to  enjoyment. 
Of  course,  what  is  attractive  to  one  creature  is  not  so  to  another, 
and  the  idea  of  beauty  is  exclusively  a  human  conception ;  and 
l)eauty  ought  therefore  to  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning 
and  influence.     It  ought  not  only  to  awaken  pleasing  emotions 
through  its  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  affections ;  but  it 
sliould  also  excite  our  love  towards  the  Creator  of  lovelineea. 
Adoration  is  the  ultimate  end  of  beauty.     If  beauty  (forma) 
had  no  significance  beyond  its  power  of  pleasing  it  would  be 
deceitful  and  diabolical ;  for  instead  of  directing  us  to  God,  and 
attracting  us  heavenward,  where  beauty  only  can  exist,  it  would, 
as  a  mere  source  of  pleasure,  divert  our  spirits  from  their  origin 
and  end.     But  evcrj"  thing  is  beautiful  just  so  far  as  it  embodiee 
in  visible  form  some  law  of  God  in  that  form.     The  design  and 
the  law  of  a  thing  are  one  ;  but  the  design  or  law  of  any  one 
tiling  is  in  keeping  with  other  things,  and  all  arc  harmonized 
by  subserviency  to  some  common  law  binding  them  together  aa  a 
wliole.     Nothing  stands  alone.     Hence  we  find  analogy  runnine 
through  all  existence,  and  all  life  takes  fonn  as  we  hsLxe  stated 
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according  to  types  and  patteras  Thich  have  relation  to  each 
other  Id  classes  and  ordora,  while  all  are  wronght  out  upon 
some  universal  plan ;  so  that  whether  we  endeavour  to  invrati- 
gate  creation  in  its  minuter  parts  or  in  its  general  magnificence, 
the  mind  is  referred  directly  to  the  Power  present  and  operating 
with  a  design  at  once  in  each  particular  instance,  and  in  tSi 
unitedly.  Hence,  reason  because  it  is  reason,  justly  deducing 
consequences  from  premises,  concludes  itself  in  the  belief  of  a 
wise  originator  of  all  things  in  whom  all  things  find  their  end 
and  purpose. 

T}ie  work  before  us  is  constructed  by  reasonable  men,  who  are 
also  men  of  faith.  They  see  and  belieye  that  there  is  a.prineipie 
of  order  in  all  creation,  and  a  principle  ofadaptatum  to  a  parti- 
cular end  in  each  particular  form  of  creation.  What  they  see  and 
believe  they  have  carefully  laboiired  to  assert  with  all  the  helps 
of  learned  research  and  convincing  arguments,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  inquiring  minds.  They  demonstrate  from  God's  own 
works  that  He  is  working  in  each  particular  type  and  form  to 
some  particular  and  special  purpose,  and  on  a  universal  plan  to 
a  universal  end.  The  Creator  exhibits  His  own  perfection  as 
Intelligence  to  intelligent  beings,  and  therefore  intelligent 
beings  must  have  mental  and  moral  relation  to  Himself.  He 
cannot  address  their  minds  and  hearts  but  to  fix  them  upon 
Himself  as  good  and  wise  and  mighty,  in  a  perfect  and  absolute 
sense.  And  surely,  having  by  manifest  proofs  thus  instructed 
tlicir  understandings,  and  secured  their  faith  and  reliance  on 
Jlimsclf  as  their  God,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  termina- 
tion is  to  be  their  reduction  to  the  dust,  and  an  eternal  blotting 
out  of  the  very  image  of  the  divine  nature  just  when  God  Him- 
self has  made  it  most  complete.  If  the  human  soul  be  not 
immortal  and  capable  of  becoming  an  inheritor  of  eternity,  then 
the  type  and  meaning  of  that  soul  is  without  a  special  end,  and 
it  stands  a  stark  and  stupendous  anomaly  in  creation,  aseeming 
shadow  and  image  of  the  Divinity  without  connection  or  rela- 
tion to  the  Being  producing,  sustaining  and  instructing 
it.  But  if  the  soul  be  indeed  the  image  and  form  of  God, 
then  wluit  the  Jlible  declares  of  it,  as  regenerated  by  the 
in-dweliing  Spirit  must  be  true,  and  by  union  with  God  in 
Chrisit  it  is  constituted  heir  of  all  things  everla-''tin']^!y. 

The  eloquent,  well-illustrated,  and  well-argufd  work  ix-lure  ua 
demonstrates  that  as  the  kingdom  of  nature'  is  constructed 
ill  each  jiarticular  on  a  plan  and  for  a  special  piirpose,  so  also 
tlic  iiiduttiou  extends  to  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  theology 
of  nature  points  to  the  same  condusion  as  that  of  the  Gospel. 
The  dispensations  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son  indicate 
the  analogy  between   nature  and  revelation,  they  meet  iu  a 
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higher    iinitv,    and    are    but    two    aspects    of    one    G(reBt 
Truth. 

Heathen  philosophers,  reasoning  from  the  existence  of  order 
in  the  universe,  necessarily  accounted  for  it  by  referring  to  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind.  Thinkers  like  Plato  could  not 
but  conclude  that  the  ideas  of  things  pre-existed  in  the  IKyine 
Thought ;  and  we,  as  Christians,  believe  that  outward  existence 
is  but  the  manifestation  of  what  was  ordained.  Our  minds 
inquire  how  unity  and  order  are  made  to  be  inherent  in  the 
great  Cosmos  ?  We  answer  ourselves,  and  say,  by  laws.!  What 
is  meant  by  laws  ?  We  reply,  that  all  phenomena  take  place 
according  to  rule,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  will  and  regulation 
of  the  Lawgiver,  by  whose  power  all  things  consist.  "All 
things  in  this  world  are  subordinated  to  law,  and  this  law 
is  just  the  order  established  in  nature  by  Him  who  made  natoie, 
and  is  an  order  in  respect  to  such  qualities  as  nmubery  iimef 
colour,  and  formy  Science  has  not  determined  what  these 
qualities  positively  are.  We  might  speak  of  active  properties 
as  the  causes  of  these  qualities,  but  the  terms  are  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  argument  which  our  authors  have  elaborated. 
They  show  us  that  there  is  an  order  in  nature  in  respect  to  each 
of  these  qualities,  and  then  they  point  out  the  special  adjust* 
ments  as  proofs  of  design,  and  interpret  all  the  facts  stated  in 
regard  to  man's  mental  constitution. 

"  First.  Tlxere  is  an  order  in  nature  in  respect  of  number.  The 
great  law  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  compositions  and  decom- 
positions is  that  of  definite  proportion."  This  law  is  expressed 
by  numbers.  As  Sir  John  Herschel  says,  "  It  is  the  character  of 
all  the  higJier  lairs  of  nature  to  assume  the  form  of  a  precise  quanU^ 
tative  statement  J^  And  Humboldt  states,  "  That  the  only  remain- 
ing and  widely  diffused  hierogljT)hic  still  in  our  writing-numbers* 
appears  to  us  again  as  powers  of  the  cosmos."  As  examples  of 
nimierical  order  we  find — 

^*  Ten  as  the  typical  number  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  and  of 
the  digits  of  all  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that 
seven  is  the  number  of  the  vetebr»  in  the  neck,  whether  it  is  Ions 
as  in  the  giraffe,  or  short  as  in  the  elephant,  flexible  as  in  the  came^ 
or  firm  as  in  the  whale.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  two  it 
the  prevailing  number  in  the  lowest  division  of  plants,  the  acrogenous 
or  llowerlesa,  thus  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  sixty-four, 
<&c.,  are  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  of  mosses. 
Three,  or  multiples  of  three,  is  the  typical  number  of  the  mono- 
cotyledonons  or  endogenous;  and  five,  with  its  multiples,  is  the 
prevailing  number  in  the  highest  class,  the  dicotyledonous  or 
exogenous  plants.  The  curious  series  one,  two,  three,  five,  eight, 
thirteen,  twenty-one,  thirty-four,  &c.,  in  which  any  two  numbers 
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added  together  give  the  ttie  succeeding  one,  regulates  the  arraiige- 
iiicnt  of  the  leaf  appendages  of  plants  generally.  In  the  inflorescence 
of  the  plant  we  find  that  the  outer  organs,  or  aepals,  always  alternate 
with  the  [letala  which  are  next  them,  and  that  the  whorl  of  organs 
further  in,  namely,  the  stamene,  is  generally  either  the  same  number 
as  the  petals,  or  some  multiple  of  them." — Pp.  17,  18. 

Secondly.   There  is  an  order  in  nature  in  respect  to  time. 

"  We  aee  the  principle  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  those  moTe- 
menta  of  natural  objects  which  are  periodical.  No  doubt,  there  is 
acme  disposition  of  phyaical  forces  necessary  to  produce  thia 
periodicity  ;  but  this  just  shows  all  the  iwiw  .■\t".tv]\  tluil  :ijl  :ii'raiige- 
iiient  haa  been  made  to  produce  tho  rr;;iiljirily.  Tht-  strtrs,  the 
planets,  and  even  the  comets,  perforin  thuir  revolutions  in  certain 
tiled  timea.  There  have  been  regular  ffiot^ha,  to  all  app,;arance,  in 
the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  the  Buceesaion  of  plants 
and  animals,  as  disclosed  by  geological  science.  The  rariationa  of 
the  mognetiam  on  the  earth's  surface  set-m  to  he  periodical.  There 
is  a  beautiful  progreasion  in  the  growth  of  the  young  animal,  and  the 
whole  life  of  every  living  creature  ia  lor  an  allotted  period.     The 

Elanta  have  their  aeaeoQs  for  springing  up,  coming  to  maturity,  and 
earing  flowers,  and  seed ;  and  if  this  order  be  seriously  intert'ered 
with,  tlie  plant  will  sooner  or  later  he  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
function.  In  this  way  great  natural  ereuta,  and  especially  the  Uvea 
of  animala  and  plants,  and  the  movenii'iits  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  eras  of  geology,  become  the  incaaiirera  of  time,  rearing  up 
prominent  landmarka  to  guide  ua  ae  Wv  ivnuld  make  excursions  into 
the  past  or  future,  and  diriding  it  for  our  benelit  into  days,  and 
niontlia,  and  seasons,  and  years,  and  epochs." — 1*.  19. 

Thirdly.  There  is  an  order  of  nature  in  respect  of  colours. 
"  It  is  certain  whether  we  are,  or  are  not  able  to  seize  it,  and  turn 
it  to  any  scientific  or  practical  purpose,  that  there  is  a  plan  and 
system  iu  the  arrangement  of  coioura  throughout  both  the  animal 
!ind  vegetable  worlds.  Every  dot  iu  the  flower  comes  in  at  the  proper 
place,  every  tint,  and  ahade,  and  hue  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  is 
contiguous'  to  it.  The  eye  testifies  too  that  there  ia  an  order  in 
respect  to  colour  in  the  decorations  of  insects,  in  the  apots  and 
etripea  of  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  plumage  of  birds.*  '  He  who,'  says 
rield,  '  can  regard  nature  with  the  intelligent  eye  of  the  colourist, 
lia:<  a  boundless  source  of  never-ceasing  gratification  arising  from  the 
harmonies  and  aceordaoces  which  nir  ln-1"  to  the-  iiTifntnTcrf  eTc.'  " 

Fourthly.   There  is  an  order  in  naitirf  in  fe>;j^fd  o/forut. 

"  Becaufte  strict  regard  ia  paid  to  thia  principle  in  the  structure  of 
the  universe,  the  science  which  treata  of  forma,  that  ia  geometry, 
aJuLits  of  an  application  to  so  many  of  the  objects  and  arrangements 

*  We  would  add,  that  these  ctidently  determine  Iheir  associations  and 

couuexioiia  as  specica  in  celaciou  to  reproduction. 
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of  nature.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  we  find  forms  playing  an  im- 
portant part.  Every  perfect  crystal  is  bounded  by  plain  surfiioeay 
its  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  angles  made  by  its  aidea 
are  invariable.  Each  mineral  assumes  certain  crystalline  lormB,  and 
no  other.  These  forms  have  been  expressively  designated  the 
geometry  of  nature,*' 

"  Every  living  object,  composed  though  it  be  of  a  number,  com- 
monly  a  vast  number  and  complication  of  parts,  takes,  as  a  whole,  a 
definite  shape.  The  general  or  normal  form  which  any  paiticular 
tribe  of  plants  or  animals  assumes,  is  called  its  type.  'Without  some 
such  principles  of  unity  to  guide  him,  man  would  have  felt  him^lf 
lost,  as  in  a  forest,  among  the  works  of  God." 

''  Besides  the  typical  resemblances  which  enable  us  to  dassiij 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  beautiful  curves  which  do  so  gratify  thie 
contemplative  intellect,  there  are  certain  correspondencies  in  the 
structure  of  organs  which  seem  to  be  especially  illustrative  of  a  plan 
intelligently  devised,  and  systematically  pursued.  The  profound 
mind  of  Newton  used  to  muse  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  ^nim^l 
frame:  Similiter  pasita  omnia  in  omnibus  fere  animalibusJ** 

These  correspondences  have  now  been  examined  with  great 
care,  and  we  have  a  set  of  well-defiLued  phrases  to  explain  m^n. 
The  phrase  homohgue,  for  instance,  defines  the  eame  organ  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function.  The  arms  and  feet  of  man, 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  quadrupeds,  the  wings  and  feet  of 
birds,  and  the  fins  of  fishes,  are  said  to  be  all  homologous.  Cknv 
responding  parts  repeated  in  the  same  animal  are  called  homo* 
itjpes.  llius  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  are  said  to  be  kamo^ 
typaL  By  an  a^ialogue  is  meant  an  organ  in  one  animal  having 
the  same  function  as  a  difiTerent  organ  in  a  different  Animi^l, 

After  imfolding  the  principle  oi  order,  as  manifested  in  the 
regularity  with  which  the  objects  of  nature  are  constructed,  Dp. 
M^Cosh  finally  closes  this  introductory  argument  by  a  higher 
thought — 

"  IVfodes  of  procedure  so  systematic  fill  the  mind,  and  prepare  us, 
if  they  do  no  more,  to  wait  for  the  disclosure  of  a  loving  bemg  who 
may  fill  the  heart.  For  the  intellect  is  not  satisfied  with  con* 
templating,  unless  the  heart  be  at  the  same  time  satisfied  with  loving. 
It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  order  and  loveliness  of  the 
universe  will  of  themselves  satisfy  the  soul.  It  will  be  found  that 
these,  however  fondly  dwelt  on,  must  leave  the  same  melancholy  M?d 
disappointed  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  noble  mansion  doomed  to 
remain  for  ever  tenantless, — unless  they  lead  on  to  love,  and  meh 
love  as  can  only  be  felt  towards  a  living  and  loving  God." 

In  short,  not  to  feel  that  our  Maker  is  our  personal  friend, 
is  to  be  without  consolation,  whatever  be  our  philosophy  and 

science. 
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The  work,  "Typical  Ponns  and  Special  Enda,"  is  divided 
into  three  books : — 

1.  The  principles  of  general  order  in  the  material  world. 

2.  Co-ordinated  facta,  indicating  combined  order  and  adapta- 
tion throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

3.  The  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

These  books  are  divided  into  various  chapters,  And  these  again 
into  numerous  sections ;  the  work  being  altogether  one  of  great 
order  and  clearness.  It  deals  with  facts,  and  presents  them  in 
a  logical,  philosophical,  and  coTi\'incing  manner.  There  is  much 
of  an  original  character  in  the  work,  especially  on  the  traces  of 
order  in  the  organs  of  plants,  but  every  part  of  the  work  gives 
a  new  aspect  to  familiar  science,  and  demonstrates  the  subject  in 
a  manner  no  less  luminous  than  learned.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  Istbour  to  analyze  the  whole,  but  we 
must  be  content  to  snatch  up  a  general  conclusion ; — 

"  If,  upon  taking  a  comhined  view  of  the  whole  (in  relation  to 
order  and  adaptation),  we  feci  as  if  we  have  proof  of  much  more  than 
of  the  existence  of  law  or  a  principle  of  order  ;  we  feel  us  if  we  have 
distinct  tnii"e9  of  a  persoDal  God  planning  minute  ani!  specific  ends. 
We  do  not  know  whether  to  aotnire  moat,  the  all-pervading  order 
which  runs  throueh  the  whole  of  nature,  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
plant  and  animal,  and  through  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dif- 
lereiit  species  of  plants  and  animals,  or  the  skilful  accommodation  of 
every  part,  and  of  every  organ,  in  every  species,  to  the  purposes 
nhii'li  it  is  meant  to  serve.  The  one  leads  us  to  discover  the  lolty 
ni^dom  which  planned  all  things  from  the  begimiing,  and  the 
enlarged  benevolence  reaching  over  all  without  respect  of  peraons ; 
whereas,  the  other  impresses  us  more  with  the  providential  care  and 
special  beneficence  which,  in  attending  to  the  whole,  hast  not  over- 
looked any  part,  but  has  made  provision  for  every  individual  member 
of  the  myriads  of  animated  heings." 

The  correspondence  between  the  laws  of  the  material  world  and 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  is  ably,  succinctly,  and  eloquently 
stated,  and  it  conducts  the  mind  on  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  revealed  Word 
to  the  human  spirit,  as  well  as  the  fitness  of  created  objects  to 
the  human  intellect.  The  types  existing  in  nature  refer  us  to 
higher  ideas,  and  tbe  types  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
cliurch  are  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  of  nature  and 
calculated  in  a  natural  manner  to  elevate  our  understandinga 
and  our  hopes. 

The  human  mind  possesses  an  imaging  faculty  on  which 
fancy  and  memory  depend,  and  by  which  it  is  capable  not  only 
of  forming  generalized  representations  of  its  former  impressions, 
but  of  contemplating  detached  specimens,  so  to  say,  of  the  types 
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that  run  through  nature.  The  mind  has  also  the  power  of 
covering  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  in  respect  to  the 
whole  of  anything  and  its  parts.  It  discerns  also  resemblances 
and  differences,  it  remarks  causes  and  effects,  it  disoorers  the 
relations  of  locality,  of  form,  of  time,  of  quantity,  of  action.  It 
repeats  its  thoughts  and  ideas  according  to  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion and  correlation,  and  it  feels  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  and  knows  that  to  enjoy 
either  there  must  be  a  love  of  all ;  for  who  could  deligbt  in 
beauty  if  it  were  only  evil,  or  rejoice  in  good  if  it  were  not  tme^ 
or  seek  truth  if  it  possessed  neither  beauty  nor  goodness  P  And 
to  satisfy  the  human  spirit  as  enlightened  by  the  Divine  &»irit, 
all  that  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful,  must  be  associated  with  the 
Infinite,  and  be  recognized  as  an  everlasting  inheritance  for 
itself,  through  the  love  of  the  Father. 

All  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  addressed  by  revelA- 
tion,  and  their  proper  exercise  and  fulfilment  are  prophesied 
in  the  very  call  for  their  emplojrment  by  their  Divme  Word; 
and  the  hope  that  necessarily  accompanies  their  rightful  effort 
is  sustained  by  an  ever-attending  promise.  The  types  and 
figures  of  inspiration  speak  to  man  as  a  thinking  being  tor  ever 
drawing  inferences  from  the  objects  of  its  senses.  As  Christians 
we  live  under  a  system  of  types,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
record  of  Ilim  whoso  life  is  our  example  and  whose  death  was 
our  life,  but  in  respect  also  to  the  doctrines  and  events  on  which 
our  faith  rests,  and  our  hopes  arc  built,  **  Just  as  all  the  figures 
in  the  Old  Testament  look  forward  to  Him  who  is  the  principal 
figure,  so  do  the  figures  of  the  New  Testament  look  back  to 
Him.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  types,  that  the  latter,  as  becometh  the  dispensation,  are 
not  so  much  outward  and  ceremonial,  as  inward  and  spiritual 
There  is  a  close,  mystical  union  between  between  Him  and  each 
of  His  peoi)le  ;  He  and  they  are  said  to  bo  one.  They  are  one 
in  respect  to  their  human  nature  :  "  It  b<*lioved  Him  to  be  made 
like  unto  His  brethren,  and,  forasmuch  as  the  children  are 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  likewise  took  part  in  the 
same."  "  He  took  on  Him,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
seed  of  Abraham."  He  became  the  "head  of  the  body,  the 
church,"  "the  beginning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  and 
He  is  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."  By  His 
appointment  they  are  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  His 
image." — "  God  creates  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  like> 
ness  of  God  creates  He  him."  In  the  perfonnance  of  this 
decree  they  "  suffer  with  Him "  are  "  crucified  together  with 
Him,"  are  "  dead  with  Him,"  "  buried  with  Him,"  they  are 
"quickened  with  Him,"  tliey  "rise  with  Him,"  and  "reign 
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vrith  Him.  In  this  perfect  system  of  types,  the  whole  has  a 
representative  in  every  part,  and  every  part  is  a  symbol  of  the 
whole.  Each  branch,  each  leaf  of  this  tree  of  life  is  the  image 
of  the  entire  tree. 

*'  All  animal  bodies  point  to  man  as  the  apex  of  the  earthly 
hierarchy."  Professor  Owen  tells  lis  that  "all  the  parts  and 
organs  of  man  had  been,  sketched  out,  in  anticipation,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  inferior  animals."  But  may  not  this  highest  form 
on  earth  point  to  a  still  higher  form  ?  Man's  body  on  earth 
may  be  but  a  prefiguration  of  his  body  in  heaven.  "  Some 
will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ?"  The  Apostle  points  to  certain  analogies,  or  rather 
homneoph}i;es,  which  show  that  while  the  body  preserves  its 
identity,  it  will  be  changed  into  a  nobler  form.  "  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;  for  there  is  a  natural 
body  and  a  spiritual  bodv,"  and  we  read  of  bodies  "  terrestrial " 
and  of  bodies  "  celestial.  *  In  heaven  our  bodies  are  to  be  after 
a  higher  model,  "  spiritual "  and  "  celestial.*'  "  When  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him."  Our  bodies  then  shall  be  Cushioned 
like  unto  His  glorious  body.  Thus  the  simplest  organism  points 
in  its  structure  upwards  to  man,  and  man's  earthly  frame  pomts  to 
his  heavenly  frame,  and  his  heavenly  frame  to  Christ's  spiritual 
body, — and  we  see  that  all  animated  beings  on  earth  point 
onward  to  His  glorified  humanity  as  the  grand  archetype  of  all 
that  has  life. 

"  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  idea,  that  the  animated  matter  of 
otlier  worlds  points  to  the  same  archetype  as  the  animated  matter 
of  this  world,  what  a  significancy  would  be  given  to  the  humanity  of 
our  Lord!  We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  matter, 
througliout  all  its  domains,  may  be  exalted  by  its  association  with 
tlie  Sou  of  God  taking  our  likeness, — and  by  which  God  may  *  by 
Him  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself — ^by  Him,  I  say,  whether  they 
be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven.'  " 

No  one  can  read  this  work,  as  it  demands  and  deserves  to  be 
read,  without  learning  much  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
science,  as  it  unfolds  to  view  the  mysteries  oi  God's  handiwork, 
in  keeping  with  those  higher  verities  revealed  to  man ;  and 
while  from  such  study  we  review  the  surpassing  wonders  of 
Divine  wisdom  in  planning,  executing,  and  developing  the 
^•aried  forms  of  things  to  the  special  ends  of  life,  we  at  the  same 
time  arrive  at  the  joyous  conclusion  that  the  Author  of  nature 
is  the  Author  of  the  Bible,  and  alike  our  Creator  and  our 
Saviour. 
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Abt.  Ill, -^Cuzco  and  Lima,    By  Clements  B.  Markham,  E.K.GJB. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

2.  Life  in  Brazil.    By  Thomas  Ewbank.     London :  Sampson  Iiow, 

Son,  and  Co. 

What  a  magnificent  continent  is  that  of  South  America  I  Hofir 
gigantic  are  its  streams,  how  towering  its  mountainSy  how 
splendid  its  suns,  how  rich  its  mines,  how  spacious  its  fbresta* 
how  luxuriant  its  pkins.  Compare  it  with  an^  other  partum 
of  the  globe — with  Europe,  with  Asia,  with  Africa,  or  even  its 
sister-continent  of  the  North, — compare  it  with  that  gdiden 
chain  of  islands  which  lie  clustered  beneath  the  tropics  of  tlie 
Pacific,  and  link  India  with  the  new  world  of  the  bonth,  and 
what  coimtry  can  display  so  large  an  extent  of  rich  and  fertile 
territory,  such  vast  and  prolific  streams,  such  high  and  gigantie 
hills.  From  Columbia  to  Paraguay,  all  is  sunny  and  SEmiling, 
luxuriant  and  promising,  grand  and  picturesque. 

So  much  for  the  physical  beauty,  for  the  natural  wealth  of 
this  superb  country.  It  possesses,  howeyer,  another  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian,  and  this  la  a 
melancholy  interest.  We  cannot  contemplate  its  mineral  and 
vegetable  riches,  and  its  inexhaustible  resources,  without  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  all  these  advantages  lavished  npon  tliem 
by  the  hand  of  God  should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  were,  imon 
men  incapable  of  appreciating  or  developing  them,  or  rattier 
that  the  people  who  inherit  these  gifts  should  be  so  diatmcted 
by  misgovemment,  should  be  so  blinded  by  ignorance  and  pie- 
judice  and  priestly  domination,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  elements  of  happiness  they  should  remain  poor  and 
miserable. 

Yet  who  can  be  surprised  at  this  result  P  "  By  their  finiti 
shall  ye  know  them  "  is  as  much  applicable  to  mundane  as  to 
heavenly,  to  material  as  to  spiritual  things.  Cast  but  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  history  of  this  unhappy  continent,  from  the 
period  of  its  conquest  by  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal— those  ever  priest-ridden  kingdoms — and  the  causes  at 
once  become  evident.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  protect  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  newly- formed  dependencieB  in 
America,  the  sovereigns  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  gave  them  np  to 
a  succession  of  avaricious  gold-seeking  governors,  mere  adTOl^ 
turers,  whose  authority  was  as  absolute  as  their  thirst  for  gold. 
Not  content  with  enormous  salaries  that  nearly  drainedt  die 
shallow  revenue  of  the  colony  over  which  they  roled,  thej 
augmented  their  emoluments  by  the  most  corrupt  and  ininnitOBS 
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courses,  by  seUing  places  and  offices  of  trust,  and  by  brutally 
and  cruelly  oppressing  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  all  this,  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  with  all  the  pompous  paraphernalia 
of  archiepiscopal  courts,  had  to  be  supported  out  oi  the  produce 
of  an  ill  cultivated  soil.  The  natives  were  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, or  only  remembered  to  be  dragged  from  their  miserable 
farms  to  dig  and  die  in  the  mines  to  satiate  the  insatiable 
cravings  of  their  tyrants  and  spoilers.  What  more  miserable 
picture  of  humanity,  of  a  human  race,  of  a  whole  nation,  can  be 
drawn.  No  wonder  then,  that  when  these  trampled  depen- 
dencies of  Spain  and  Portugal,  these  people  of  the  continent  of 
South  America  rose  up  against  their  oppressors,  and  threw  oflf 
the  yoke  of  their  tyranny,  they  should  find  it  difficult  to  govern 
themselves.  They  had  received  no  education ;  they  were  inex- 
perienced. The  dictates  of  nature  alone,  the  ever-stirring,  the 
ever-burning  sentiment  of  liberty  impelled  them  on  toward  a 
goal  tliey  felt  it  was  worth  risking  everything  to  gain ;  what 
wonder  then  when  having  reached  it  panting  and  breathless, 
and  worse  than  all,  chartless,  they  should  find  it  difficult  to 
know  which  way  to  turn.  The  republican  form  of  government 
superseded  the  old  tyrannies  of  Spain ;  the  name  of  an  empire, 
the  mal-administration  of  Portugal. 

Two  gentlemen,  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  an  American, 
have  recently  visited  the  countries  of  Peru  and  Brazil  re- 
spectively, to  inquire  into  and  examine  for  themselves  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  hopes  that  may  be  entertained 
for  them.  Mr.  Markham,  whose  work  we  shall  first  notice,  felt 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  learn  more  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  l^eru,  the  Inca  Indians,  than  books  could  give  him.  He, 
therefore,  left  England  in  the  August  of  1853,  and  the  following 
October  arrived  at  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  present  government. 

"  Volumes  have  been  devoted  to  the  deeds  of  the  blood-stained 
Pizarro,  the  fanatic  Valverde,  and  their  greedy  followers ;  while  a 
few  pages  suffice  for  a  record  of  the  Incas  whom  they  destroyed,  of 
their  mythical  origin,  their  wonderful  career,  and  the  beautiful 
episodes  in  their  history,  whose  interest  is  enhanced  by  the  majestic 
scenery,  amidst  which  their  valorous  deeds  were  performed.  It  is  a 
field  of  investigation  which  has  been  left,  almost  entirely  untouched ; 
and  the  sketches  of  the  civilization  of  the  Incas  by  Eobertson  and 
others,  are  only  collected  from  Spanish  chronicles,  as  introduction  to 
tlie  bloody  history  of  the  conquest  which  follows ;  and  are  composed 
by  students  who,  though  masterly  in  their  powers  of  collecting  the 
gold  from  the  dross  in  the  old  chronicles  and  manuscripts  of  Spain, 
have  never  themselves  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  towering  Andes, 
nor  examined  the  native  traditions  of  the  country  they  described,  nor 
listened  to  the  sweet  and  melancholy  Inca  songs,  nor  studied  the 
beautiful  language  in  which  they  are  written It  was, 
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therefore,  to  be  expected  that  much  which  would  assist  in  elucidating^ 
the  former  condition  of  this  remarkable  country,  might  be  learned  in 
a  visit  to  the  actual  scene  of  the  deeds  of  the  Incas,  by  any  one  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  undertake  such  a  journey." — P.  8. 

The  theatre  of  these  deeds  of  the  Inca  princes  lay  far  up  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  towering  Andes,  in  the  district  of  Cuzco, 
the  ancient  nucleus  of  the  empire  of  the  original  Inca  kings. 

Leaving  Lima,  accordingly,  Mr.  Markham  pushed  across  the 
desert  sandy  coast  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  crossing  on 
the  way  the  pleasant  plantations  of  Mala,  and  the  deligntfbl 
vale  of  Caneto  to  Pisco — ^turned  off  on  the  left  to  Yea,  where  he 
hired  mules  and  a  guide,  and  took  in  provisions  for  his  journey 
over  the  Sierra — struck  up  into  the  hills,  into  ravines  bordered 
with  terraces  (the  hanging  gardens  of  the  ancient  PeniTians), 
covered  with  heliotropes,  lupin,  verbena,  and  scarlet  salvia— entered 
the  highest  passes,  where  torrents  and  falling  rivers  intersected 
his  path,  and  rested  for  the  night  on  the  summit  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras under  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  His  descent 
was  still  more  perilous  than  his  ascent.  The  way  was  cut^ 
sometimes  skirting  perpendicular  rocks  500  feet  deep,  and 
so  nan^ow,  that  while  one  leg  grated  against  a  flanking  wall 
of  stone,  the  other  swung  over  tne  abyss  below.  After  three  or 
four  days  of  toilsome  travel,  Mr.  Markham  reached  Ayucho  and 
the  confines  of  Cuzco. 

What  particularly  enhanced  the  value  of  Mr.  Markham's 
journey  to  Cuzco  is,  the  paucity  of  information  we  possess  on 
the  subject  from  travellers  who  have  actually  visited  the  spot. 

The  legend  of  the  Indians  relates  that,  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  a  great  lawgiver,  accompanied  by  his  wife» 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Tilicaca,  and  established 
himself  in  the  plain,  where  now  stands  the  citv  of  Cnzco.  TTmi 
name  was  Manco  Ccapac,  and  it  was  his  high  privilege  to 
introduce  amongst  a  barbarous  and  savage  race,  the  mild  man- 
ners and  the  serene  light  of  civilization.  But  who  he  was,  or 
whence  he  came,  has  been  a  subject  of  question  among  the 
learned  for  a  long  time ;  nor  do  we  pretend  to  enter  upon  a 
topic  on  which  we  have  as  yet  no  authentic  record  to  enlighten 
us.  More  than  this,  the  exigencies  of  space  demand  that  we 
should  be  circumspect  about  building  up  theories  from  insuf- 
ficient material,  or  launching  out  into  vague  discussion  in  siq[ypori 
of  them.  When  we  state  that  some  suppose  Manco  Ccapao  to  be 
a  son  of  Kublai-Khan,  the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  friend  of  Marco  Polo,  and  soine  an  Armenian  prince,  whilst 
others  give  him  an  Egj3)tian,  a  Mexican,  and  even  English 
origin,  our  readers  will  i>erceivc  at  once  how  difficult  wonU  be 
any  attempt  to  fill  up  the  chasm  left  bv  such  discrepancies.     It 
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is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  about 
tlie  same  time  three  South  American  nations,  without  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  assumed  a  degree  of  civilization  far 
above  that  of  all  other  American  tribes,  and  the  traditions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  civilization,  bear  strong  points  of 
resemblance.  On  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  Quetzalcoatl,  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  Mexicans,  appeared  to  teach 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  nation  of  the  Toltecs ;  Bochica,  a  child 
of  tlie  sun,  came  mysteriously  among  the  Muysea  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Bogotar,  teaching  men  agriculture  and  build- 
ing, and  about  the  same  time  Manco  Ccapac  founded  the  empire 
of  Peru. 

"  Coiiiparing  the  institutions,  customs,  ceremonies,  and  religion  of 
tlie  Iiicas,"  says  Mr.  Markham,  "with  those  of  various  Asiatic  nations, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  emigrants  represented  by 
Quetzalcoatl,  Bochica,  and  Manco  Ccapac,  found  their  way  to  the 
shores  ot*  South  and  Central  America,  from  China,  and  other  parts 
of  eastern  Asia ;  and  this  is  now  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
those  antiquaries  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 

''Tlie  government  established  by  the  Incas,  though  in  form  a 
despotic  theocracy,  was  mild  and  patriarchal  in  effect.  The  Inca 
was  the  father  of  his  people ;  their  comfort,  their  work,  their 
holidays,  were  all  under  the  rigid  supervision  of  his  oflELcers ;.  and  one 
of  his  proudest  titles  was  Huaccha-cuyac  *  the  friend  of  the  poor.' 

*'  The  ceremonies  of  religion  were  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
working  of  government,  and  the  course  of  every  day  life;  and  the 
vspread  of  their  institutions  over  the  surrounding  countries,  either  by 
<,'eiitle  or  violent  means,  was  the  great  duty  of  the  children  of  the 
yun.  The  four  somewhat  mythical  successors  of  Manco  Ccapac, 
iiaiuely,  Eocca,  the  valorous,  xupanqui,  the  left-handed,  Mayta,  the 
rich,  and  Ccapac  Yupanqui,  rapidly  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  religion 
of  the  Sun,  and  increased  the  extent  of  their  dominions ;  until,  at  the 
accession  of  Inca  Pucca,  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  called  by  them, 
Ttaluia-ntin  Luyu,  or  the  Four  Provinces,  reached  from  Ollantay- 
tanibo,  to  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Titicaca." — P.  103. 

The  evidences  of  the  civilization  which  the  ancient  Peruvians 
arrived  at,  exist  in  the  architectural  monuments  that  still  remain, 
tliouoji  in  a  state  of  ruin,  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco, — in  the  gigantic  blocks  of 
stone  used  in  their  buildings,  which  prove  that  they  must  have 
had  knowledge  of  mechanical  appliances  lost  at  the  present  day, — 
ill  the  exquisite  fineness  with  which  the  stones  are  carved  and 
dovetailed  one  into  the  other, — in  the  beautiful  forms  of  their ' 
pottery  and  their  iron- ware  specimens  of  which  are  abundant 
in  the  museums  of  South  Ainerica, — and  in  those  scraps  of 
national   poetry  and   songs  which  are  occasionally  met  with 
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amongst  the  modem  Indians,  who  still  preserve  with  affection 
and  pride  the  language  and  the  traditions  of  their  forefailierB. 

When  Manco  Ocapac  founded  the  city  of  Cuzoo  in  a  beautiiiil 
plain  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  he  built  a  fortress  and  a 
palace  on  each  frontier.  On  the  north,  he  built  QUantay-tambo ; 
on  the  south,  Paccari-tambo ;  on  the  east,  Pancar-tambo ;  and 
on  the  west,  Lima-tambo.  The  ruins  of  these  fortresses  still 
remain  more  or  less  perfect.  They  consist  principally  of  stonc^- 
faeed  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  defended  by  wallf 
or  bastions.  Occasionally  projecting  aneles  and  salient  points 
show  that  the  Peru\dans  had  an  idea  of  fortification,  which  was 
supposed  to  belong  only  to  Europeans. 

The  most  astonishing  monument  of  antiquity  in  Pern  is  the 
fortress  of  Ollantay,  a  description  of  which  we  give  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Markham,  who  has  visited  it,  and  sketched  it,  as 
it  were,  on  the  spot : — 

"  The  rock  itself  is  a  compound  of  a  dark  limestone,  faced  to  the 
south  and  east  with  masonry.  At  a  height  of  about  300  feet  is  a 
small  plateau  covered  with  ruins,  apparently  left  in  an  unfinished 
state.  Eemarkable  for  their  enormous  size,  and  the  perfect  accuracy 
with  which  they  are  cut,  are  six  huge  slabs  of  granite,  standing 
upright,  and  united  by  smaller  pieces  fitted  between  them;  each 
block  being  twelve  feet  in  height.  At  their  feet  are  other  blocks  of 
the  same  material,  in  one  place  formed  into  the  commencement  of  a 
wall,  but  all  of  amazing  size,  and  at  the  same  time  most  accurately 
shaped.  This  spot  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  the  principal 
part  of  the  citadel.  Behind  it,  and  built  up  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  are  numerous  ruined  buildings  of  small  stonesy  plastered 
over  with  a  yellow  mud,  with  gables  at  the  ends,  and  apertures  fiir 
doors  and  windows ;  and  still  further  to  the  west,  a  flanking  wall  of 
the  same  material  rises  up  from  the  level  plain,  to  near  the  sununit 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  very  steep  and  difficult  of  ascent,  thus 
defending  the  fortress  on  that  side.  On  the  east  side  of  the  position, 
and  immediately  below  the  principal  ruins,  are  a  succession  of  stona 
terraces,  the  upper  one  being  approached  by  a  handsome  doorwaVy 
with  an  enormous  granite  lintel.  The  wall  of  this  terrace,  which  is 
built  of  polygonally  shaped  blocks  fitting  exactly  into  each  other, 
contains  recesses  two  feet  high  and  one  foot  deep,  and  when  the 
inner  sides  arc  tapped  with  the  finger,  it  produces  a  peculiar  metalUe 
ringing  sound. 

'^  The  most  wonderful  part  of  these  vast  remains,  is  the  distanee 
from  which  the  stones  which  compose  them  have  been  conveyed. 
The  huge  blocks  of  granite  of  such  wonderful  dimensions,  and  yet  so 
beautifully  cut,  are  buLlt  on  a  steep  hill,  composed  of  limestone,  and 
the  nearest  granite  quarry  is  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  leagues, 
and  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  From  this  point,  which  is  high 
up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  these  enormous  quarters  of  rock,  alter 
they  had  been  accurately  cut,  were  conveyed  down  to  the  river. 
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across  it,  and  then  along  the  banks  to  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  league,  w^ere  they  were  brought  into  their 
present  position ;  yet  by  dint  of  untiring  perseverance  and  great 
enn^ineering  ability,  this  extraordinary  labour  was  accomplished.'* — 
P.  180. 

The  river,  at  the  point  where  the  blocks  were  conveyed  across 
is,  it  should  be  remembered,  some  sixty  feet  wide,  very  deep, 
and  dashes  along  with  furious  rapidity.  Two  enormous  blocks, 
that  never  reached  their  destination,  lie  by  the  road-side, 
and  demonstrate,  without  a  doubt,  the  route  taken  in  the 
transit. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Inca  kings,  all  the  land  of  the  empire 
was  divided  into  three  portions.  One  was  set  apart  for  the  sun, 
another  for  the  Inca,  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  people. 
Tlie  tribute  exacted  from  the  people  by  the  Incas,  consisted 
simply  of  a  personal  service,  which  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully 
rendered.  They  cultivated  the  ground,  wove  cloth,  and  manu- 
factured vases  or  instruments  of  war  for  their  priest-princes,  and 
when  this  allotted  portion  of  their  work  was  finished,  they  occu- 
pied themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  in  tending  to 
their  own  wants,  and  those  of  their  families.  As,  theremre, 
there  werp  no  taxes,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  crops  abundant, 
we  may  believe  that  the  burden  of  this  exaction  was  light. 
Agriculture,  however,  was  a  science  amongst  the  Peruvians,  for 
they  made  use  of  manures  to  improve  the  soil,  and  extensive 
crops  of  maize,  guinoa,  coca,  and  cotton,  were  raised  upon  it. 
Over  the  broad  andeneria,  or  verdant  terraces  of  the  Andes, 
innumerable  flocks  of  llamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas  grazed,  and 
the  wool  of  these  animals  was  converted  by  the  skill  of  the 
natives  into  fine  and  comfortable  cloths.  Gold  was  collected 
from  tlie  washings  of  the  rivers ;  and  silver  fipom  the  veins  of 
that  metal  which  lay  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
Indians  in  the  pursuit  of  the  simple  wants  of  a  primitive  life, 
were  happy  and  contented  under  the  care  of  a  paternal  govern- 
ment. They  experienced  the  blessings  of  domestic  life,  and 
revelled  in  the  amusements  and  holidays  provided  for  them  by 
tlic  Incas;  whilst  they  could  not  faSl  to  be  moved  by  the 
glorious  scenery  and  the  blue  sky,  which  appeared  on  every 
side,  to  their  sense  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautifuL  Their  lot 
was  indeed  enviable,  if  we  may  believe  their  legendary  history. 
For  centuries  had  they  thus  lived  in  the  enjoyment  and  the 
tranquility  of  a  patriarchal  despotism,  when  a  cruel  torrent  of  in- 
vaders poured  down  upon  their  hearths,  dragged  them  away  from 
their  peaceful  occupations,  to  die  by  thousands  in  dark  subter- 
ranean mines ;  desecrated  their  altars,  and  took  possession  of 
their  palaces  and  their  homes.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue 
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thf;  tale  of  YkOTTfyr.  which  describes  tBe  Spsnish  eonqiiest  in 
America :  or  follow  the  fommes  of  the  TTHtiamn  to  the  dar  ot 
their  emancipation.  The  first  part  of  this  task  hss  already 
be^-ri  a^Irnirably  performed  by  the  iIlastTioiis  historianBy  Bobert- 
w^>ri  and  Pres^-ott.  But  we  may  inqnire,  what  are  the  hopes  of 
Peni  and  the  Peravians  for  the  futnre  ? 

A  military  despotism  has  controlled,  nay,  we  fiear,  still  con- 
trols the  fortunes  of  this  beautifdl  conntry.  The  people  pooocas, 
indeed,  the  fonas  of  a  free  goTemment.  bat  the  spurt  is  wantrng*. 
The  real  power  exists  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  is  not  nnfire- 
quently  wielded  by  the  will  of  an  individual  who  has  aoq[aired 
al^solute  authority.  The  riches  of  her  mines  hare  led  statesmen 
and  rulers  to  neglect  the  more  healthy  sources  of  wealth,  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  encouragement  of  maniifiHStiirBa. 
There  \%  however,  according  to  Mr.  Markham,  a  prospect  of 
better  times  opening  upon  this  distracted  republic 

''  And  indcefl,"  he  says,  "  the  prospectir  of  Peru  are  brightening 
day  by  day,  and  each  branch  of  mdustry  and  education  is  showing 
jtif^H  of  prfy^e^H,  The  Inca  Indians,  by  the  wise  measores  m. 
Ca^stilla,  are  freed  from  bondage ;  and  the  people  of  Spanish  descent 
are  advancinc;  perceptibly  in  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of 
European  civilization.  With  many  faults — and  what  people  bara 
not  ? — thev  are  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  all  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  above  alL  their  warm  hospitality  is  most 
attractive,  and  quite  unequalled  in  any  other  civilized  eonntty.'* 
— ir.  oHt. 

One  of  the  chief  causes — if  not  flte  cause— of  the  degradation 
into  which  Peru,  with  so  many  hopes,  so  many  aspirationay  such 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  is  plunged,  is  the  domination,  in  things 
temp>ral  as  well  as  spiritual,  of  the  corrupt  priesthood  of  Boma. 
Mr.  Markham  touclies  lightly  upon  this  subject,  and  we  onlj 
notice  it  now  to  rel'er  to  the  effect  of  the  working  of  this  eocle- 
siastical  system  when  left  to  itself,  unwatched,  lonreproved, 
unleavened  by  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism,  in 
a  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Ewbank,  who  is  an  intelligent  traveller,  and  has  written 
an  interesting  account  of  what  he  calls,  "  Life  in  Brazil,''  paans 
his  verdict  on  the  state  of  things  in  that  rich,  but  ill-goTemed 
country,  in  the  preface  to  his  work. 


**  I  believe  Eomanism,  as  it  exists  in  Brazil  and  South 
generally,  to  be  a  barrier  to  progress,  compared  to  which  other 
obstacles  are  small,  and  there  are  native  statesmen  aliTe  to  the  &ct; 
but,  incorporated  as  it  is,  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  tha 
j>cople,  transfused  as  it  were  through  their  very  bones  and  mamm; 
unless  some  Kempis  or  Fenelon,  Luther  or  Bonge^  arise  to  purify 
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it,  5:eTierations  must  pass  before  the  scales  drop  from  their  eyes,  and 
they  become  mentally  free." — P.  ix. 

Again  : — 

''I  am  told  that  I  should  have  kept  silence  on  ecclesiastical 
matters  ;  that  it  is  improper  for  laymen  to  meddle  with  them.  I  can 
only  say  I  did  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  find  them.  In  Brazil,  reli- 
gion, or  that  which  is  so  called,  meets  you  everywhere ;  you  can  do 
notliing,  observe  nothing,  without  being  confronted  by  it  in  one 
shape  or  another.  It  is  a  leading  feature  in  public  and  private  life. 
Festivals  and  processions  constitute  the  chief  amusements  of  the 
masses — are  their  principal  sports  and  pastimes,  during  which  the 
saints  themselves  come  out  of  their  sanctuaries,  and  with  padres  and 
people  take  part  in  the  general  frolic.  To  pass  them  by  would  be 
omitting  the  most  popular  acts,  and  neglecting  the  favourite  actors 
in  the  national  drama." — P.  vi. 

Our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  draw  largely  from 
Mr.  Ewbank's  personal  descriptions  of  some  of  these  "most 
popular  acts,"  and  "the  favourite  actors."  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Sromanism  is  judged  of  by  too  many 
from  the  shape  and  aspect  it  assumes  in  enlightened  England ; 
and  who  decide  more  favourably  on  it  than  they  would,  did  they 
see  the  working  out  of  its  principles,  and  the  conduct  of  its 
teachers  in  other  countries.  Demoralizing  in  its  tendencies,  it 
still  knows  how  to  put  on  the  garb  of  virtue  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  virtue,  and  appear  to  be  enlightened  and  liberal,  when 
in  contact  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  religion.  We  must 
not  look  for  the  fruits  of  Romanism  in  this  coimtry.  The 
priesthood  dare  not  do  all  they  would,  nor  teach  all  they  profess 
in  a  land  wliere  the  scriptures  are  public,  and  every  individual 
ready  to  judge  them  out  of  their  own  mouth.  We  must  look 
for  the  true,  the  genuine  fruits  of  this  creed  in  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal, in  Mexico  or  Brazil.  In  these  countries  it  grows  rank  and, 
as  in  a  neglected  hot-bed,  manifests  its  true  character,  its 
true  spirit,  and  stands  out  verily  naked  and  unmasked. 

The  tirst  extract  w^e  shall  make  exhibits  the  fondness  of  the 
people  for  ami  Jets  or  charms — a  fondness  encouraged  by  the 
priests. 

''  Bcntinlws.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  Boman  Catholic  female 
in  Brazil,  from  the  empress  to  the  negress,  who  does  not  guard 
ai:::ainst  invisible  foes  by  wearing,  in  contact  with  her  person,  a 
couple  of  these  diminutive  shields.  A  friend  procured  me  a  pair 
i'vom  the  most  esteemed ^a^'ca,  the  convent  of  Tereza.  Two  embroi- 
dered pads,  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  are  connected  by  a  double 
silk  cord.  On  one  is  the  Lady  of  Carmo  and  Child,  on  the  other  a 
fanciful  figure  or  flower.  Passing  the  cords  over  the  shoulders  one 
pad  rests  on  the  bosom,  and  the  other  at  the  back,  thus  protecting 
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the  wearer  before  and  behind.    Large  numben  na  iwpQfted  ttam 
Eome."— Pp,  243. 


There  is  anotlier  class  of  amulets  called  treveBf  wlubh 
of  the  pictures  of  some  of  the  saints  folded  up  and  wfired  into  s 
small  bag,  about  an  inch  squaroi  and  worn  next  the  ddoL 

"  To  several  the  following  is  appended :  *  His  BioeUaMT  tiba  MmI 
Eeverend  Bishop,  erand  chaplam  to  the  Bmpecor»  Doa  Manoel  di 
Monte  Eodriques  Aranjo,  on  visiting  the  obuxoh  whose  pttrai  moI 
this  image  represents,  conceded  to  all  who  jmj  befim  tins  imam 
one  Paternoster  and  one  Ave  Maria,  fert^  dajjjrs  of  indulgonee.*  Ki 
answer  to  inquiries  it  was  said  the  indulged  might  eafc  meat  en  §m^ 
days,  would  be  pardoned  for  little  sins  thejr  might  eonunil^  mid  t 
they  died  within  the  time,  would  go  direet  to  hewen,  eeenpi^g 
purgatory  altogether.** — P.  244. 

Let  none  think  that  the  church  of  Borne  is  one  wUt  IwMar 
to-day  than  she  was  in  the  days  when  lAither  stepped  i 
to  denounce  her  pretensions  and  her  delnskma.  xlie 
may  still  be  heard  tinkling  in  the  box  of  Tetael,  and  Urn 
blasphemous  hopes  are  daily  held  out  hy  her  eermiti 
ministers  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous.  We  ennot 
them,  the  deluded ;  but  do  not  these  practices  lay  Iwn  Ikt 
iniquity  of  the  whole  system.  Where  is  there  anytkiBg  poib 
anything  holy,  anything  exalting,  in  the  oonstitataaa  af  Ikt 
church  of  Bome  P  Has  she  not  always  a  didinff  scale  of  dnl^ 
Does  she  not  everywhere  lower  her  standara  of  hSA 


morality,  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  lowest  Baaaifjna  of 
men,  rather  than  raise  men  to  the  high  standard  at  SMhitaml 
obedience  and  righteousness  ?  How  oorropt  too^  are  h&t  pnaatsf 
Take  but  one  passage  out  of  many  from  the  pages  af  Ifak 
Ewbank,  and  what  is  his  judgment  formed  on  tka  pravailinf 
verdict  of  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  experience. 

*'  I  did  not  intend  to  say  a  word  on  the  morals  of  the  pneatsi  Wb 
hearing  so  much  as  I  do  daily,  it  is  impossible  to  renain.  Tha 
depths  of  their  pollution  I  should  not  have  suspected^  nor  wonULaay 
stranger,  unless  in  a  similar  position  to  myself  to  hate  his  ajm 
opened.  The  following  language  of  an  enlightened  native  is  nol 
introduced  to  denounce  individuals,  but  the  system  that  aiaksa  tb«a 
what  they  are.  'The  priesthood  of  this  country  is  superiatif^f 
corrupt.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  be  worse,  or  to  imacina  wmm 
to  be  worse.  In  the  churches  they  aopear  I'eepectaMa 
devout,  but  their  secret  crimes  hare  made  tois  city  a  Sodem ;  t 
are  of  course  honourable  exceptions,  but  they  are  Toy  fiew.'  An  ali 
inhabitant  of  Kio,  who  has  neither  inducement  nor  diB|wwitian  ta 
misrepresent  the  country  or  its  morals,  added, '  E^aiy  word  ia 
and  much  more  than  you  can  well  conceiTe.* '*— P.  1» 
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That  the  people  believe  in  the  miraculous  powers  and  efficient 
working  of  charms  and  amulets  blessed  by  the  priest,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show : — 

*'  Pieces  of  Holy  Bock.  Soldiers,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
interior,  protect  themselves  with  amulets.  I  heard  an  officer  recount 
Avith  edifying  fervour,  how  one  saved  his  life  in  direct  violation  of  a 
natural  law.  He  was  ascending  the  river  d^Aldea  Velha,  in  Bspirito 
Santo  with  government  despatches,  in  a  canoe  paddled  by  Indians. 
The  current  was  strong  agamst  them,  and  the  water  rough.  They 
were  upset,  one  or  both  the  Indians  were  drowned,  but  the  relator, 
who  could  not  swim,  after  floating  half  an  hour  with  the  tide,  reached 
tlie  shore  he  knew  not  how.  On  drying  his  garments  he  found  a 
paper  parcel  in  his  coat  pocket — slipped  in  unknown  to  him  bj  his 
wife — containing  a  small  fragment  of  the  *  Penha,*  a  mountain  rock 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin  under  the  name  of  *  Our  Lady  of  the  Eock,' 
'  The  stone,'  he  said,  *  kept  me  from  sinking.*'* 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  from  these  specimens  of  supersti- 
tious teaching,  what  is  the  character  of  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church  in  Brazil.  Kestore  the  old 
terms,  **  temple,'*  and  "  gods  "  for  "  churches  "  and  "  saints,''  and 
there  is  scarcely  aught  in  it,  remarks  Mr.  Ewbank  but  what  was 
in  common  usage  before  the  times  of  the  Caesars.  The  church  off 
the  present  day,  instead  of  being  the  zealous  and  humble 
preacher  of  "  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  is  a  living  and 
luminous  exponent  of  pagan  mysteries  and  ceremonies. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  because  we  have  dwelt  upon  the 
baneful  influence  of  Rome,  pourtrayed  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  of  Brazil,  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Ewbank,  that  his 
work  contains  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  pictures  of  priestlv 
corruption,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  It  abounds  in  admi- 
rable descri[)tions  of  the  domestic  customs  and  character  of  the 
natives,  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery,  the  riches  of  its  mountains, 
the  extent  of  its  water -courses,  and  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
sea-board  cities.  He  likewise  discusses  the  politics  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  the  mines,  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  country ;  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
slaves  :  in  a  word,  the  moral  condition,  the  material  resources, 
and  the  future  prospects  of  Brazil. 

To  illustrate  his  letter-press,  Mr.  Ewbank  has  added  one 
hundred  wood-cuts,  drawn  by  his  own  hand.  When  we  say 
that  they  certainly  assist  us  in  forming  a  better  idea  of  an 
object — a  peculiar  jar  or  vase,  spear-head,  slave-collar,  market- 
place, &c — than  we  could  have  obtained  from  the  most  length- 
ened description,  we  have  stated  the  service  they  render  the 
reader  at  their  full  merit.  As  artistic  drawings  they  are  very 
poor. 
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Aet.  IY. — Tenby :  A  Sea-side  Holiday,    By  Philip  Henry  QosaCf 
A.L.S.   London :  Van  Voorst.     Svc,  1856. 

There  are  few  places  to  wliich  excursionists  resort  on  the  coast 
of  Britain  more  pleasing  to  a  stranger  than  Tenby.  What  Mal- 
vern is  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  an  inland  scenery,  Tenby  is 
for  an  ample  sea- view  bounded  by  a  bold  and  rocW  shore.  As  a 
place  in  which  to  spend  ''  a  sea-side  holiday"  the  Pembrokeshire 
watering-place  has  many  attractions.  The  noble  sea-yiew,  ever 
changing  under  the  alternations  of  lights  and  shadows  as  the 
world  revolves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tideSy  and 
the  succession  of  storm  and  calm,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  attrae* 
tion  to  him  whose  eye  and  heart  are  in  unison  with  the  beautifid 
and  sublime  objects  of  nature,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
most  pleasurable  emotions.  But  if  the  visitor  has,  in  additicai 
to  a  capacity  to  derive  gratification  irom  scenery,  a  taste  finr 
natural  science,  he  will  discover  other  attractions  in  Tenby  and 
its  neighbourhood.  If  geology  be  his  pursuit,  he  will  find 
within  a  small  area,  rocks  of  the  silurian,  old  red  sandstone,  and 
carboniferous  formations,  and  in  their  disturbed,  contorted,  and 
shattered  condition  he  will  perceive  the  effects  of  the  most 
violent  convulsions  to  which  the  stratified  rocks  of  Britain  have 
been  subject.  Should  he  desire  to  collect  irom  the  most  ancienl 
mausoleums  of  earth  the  records  of  the  early  ages  of  a  habit-* 
able  world,  he  will  not  fail  to  discover  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  creatures  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  ooean,  and 
of  the  plants  that  first  overshadowed  the  earth.  Should  he  be 
more  curious  to  investigate  living  than  extinct  forms,  he  will 
examine  with  deep  interest  the  tide- washed  limestone  cayems, 
and  will  find  both  in  sea  and  on  shoi*e  numerous  objects  of 
study,  some  of  which  will  test  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
yield,  if  he  be  not  himself  in  fault,  the  satisfaction  derived  finom 
original  research.  Turning  his  steps  inward,  never  far  from 
the  noise  of  the  breakers,  and  frequently  catching  a  sight  of 
the  ocean  smoothed  by  distance  into  a  billowless  plane,  he  will 
wander  through  a  country  as  beautiful  as  an  undulating  sarfieice, 
rich  vegetation,  and  lovely  flowers  can  make  it.  The  botanist  will 
discover  plants  he  cannot  find  in  England  ;  and  the  ornithologist 
will  have  opportunities  of  watching  the  habits  of  birds  he  maj 
never  before  have  seen  out  of  aviaries  and  museums. 

The  geology  of  Pembrokeshire  is  only  incidentally  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Gosse,  for  it  was  with  the  marine  natural  history  that 
he  was  principally  concerned,  and  his  int^^rest  in  the  rocks  was 
confined  to  their  picturesque  efiects,  and  the  existence  of  lime- 
stone caverns  harbouring  sponges  and  zoophytes.     But  Pern- 
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brokeshire  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  earth,  an  old  land  which 
stood  above  water  when  much  of  England  was  a  portion  of  the 
bod  of  the  ocean.  The  violent  contortions  of  the  older  stratified 
rocks  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  on  the  bold 
shore  of  the  south-western  promontory  of  the  Principality^ 
The  volcanic  forces  acting  during  that  geological  period  which 
intervened  between  the  commencement  of  the  silurian  and  car- 
boniferous ages  had  but  a  slight  effect  upon  this  district,  though 
evidences  of  the  disturbance  they  produced  in  the  eruption  of 
volcanic  products  are  not  wanting :  but  at  the  close  of  the 
carV)onifcrous  era  a  greater  power  was  concentrated  upon  the 
rocks  of  South  Wales,  heaving  up  strata,  bursting  and  bending 
the  whole  series  of  silurian,  old  red  sandstone,  and  carboniferous 
beds,  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness,  as  a  ray  of  heat  puffs  and 
bursts  a  soap  bubble.  This  convulsion  produced  strange  contor- 
tions in  the  mineral  masses,  twisting  them  in  one  place  and 
Assuring  them  in  another,  changing  the  relative  heights  of  dry 
land,  and  forming  new  seas.  The  solid  mass  of  rock  became 
the  transmitting  medium  of  a  series  of  vibrations,  and  its  sur- 
face was  waved  like  the  sea  in  a  storm.  No  series  of  local 
impulses  will  account  for  the  appearances  observed  in  this 
locality,  nor  could  any  feeble  power  have  effected  the  change. 
The  agent  unbound  when  this  wild  disorder  was  produced,  had 
its  effect  over  a  large  area,  and  the  action  upon  all  points  was 
simultaneous.  The  necessity  of  admitting  the  activity  of  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  effects  produced,  convinces  us  that  no 
otlier  condition  of  the  disturbing  force  can  account  for  the 
u|)lieaval  of  such  a  mass  of  solid  rocks;  for  that  they  were 
ciaisolidated  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Following  the  effects 
of  this  mighty  revolution,  we  trace  its  origin  below  the  lowest 
silurian  rock.  Starting  from  this  level,  we  pass  through  a  long 
series  of  ages  spent  in  the  accumulation  of  detritus  and  the 
deposition  of  these  masses,  each  series  of  beds  being  distin- 
guished by  its  o%vn  fauna.  During  these  long  ages  one  order  of 
animals  followed  another,  and  when  the  most  ancient  disap- 
I)earcd,  new  conditions  of  life  were  introduced,  and  a  great 
variety  and  abundance  of  vegetable  forms.  Deep  seas  were 
at  tlie  same  time  l)eing  filled  by  the  debris  of  existing  conti- 
n»  nts,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  slowly  rising  by  an  independent, 
impulsive,  upward  force,  or  the  coasts  sinking,  as  they  are  now 
(loiug  in  some  parts  of  northern  Europe.  A  littoral  formation 
su(('( ( (led,  forest  after  forest  grew  and  was  submerged,  until 
tliou-^ands  of  feet  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  incipient  coal  were 
pil(Ml  up  on  the  deep-sea  formations.  Then  came  the  change, 
when  horizontal  strata  were  upheaved  by  expansive  power  from 
bi  low,  and  a  few  gigantic  efforts  reconstructed  and  remodelled 
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the  outline,  giving  to  land  new  eleviationSy  and  io  the 
boundaries. 

But  wlien  we  speak  of  the  eyidences  of  the  gveai  oonmkion 
which  closed  the  carboniferous  era,  we  muafc  aaoeirtiia  iSbm 
amount  of  the  efiS^ct,  by  reconstructing  the  ancient  aecftMM» 
uniting  the  upturned  edge  of  rock  on  one  aide  of  a  raOtrWp  witik 
that  which  rises  in  an  opposite  direction  oa  the  other  noBf  oott- 
tinuing  the  line  of  inclination  of  both  till  a  natural  carm 
unites  them.  We  shall  then  be  more  oonacioiiB  of  the  IStaaie 
force  by  which  the  contortions  were  {noduoedy  and  of  tlie  atda^ 
quent  denudation,  which  removed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
mtctured  and  shivered  strata.  The  new  red  sandatone^ 
lapping  the  edges  of  our  coal-fields,  and  forming  maaaea  of 
mous  thickness,  was  the  deep-sea  produce  of  tibia 
denudation  of  the  smitten  rocks  of  an  anterior  age. 

The  effects  of  this  disruption  of  ancient 
ble  in  the  clifib  of  Tenby  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  oor 
found  them  wherever  he  went.  At  Monkstone  hia  at 
was  attracted  by  curiously  contorted  limestone  ateatat  and  at 
Lidstep  Bay  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  "  stratififiatJop  aliaa 
lutely  perpendicular,  and  as  straight  as  a  line.''  AfpnMiaag 
the  little  island  of  St.  Margaret's,  he  entered  a  cave  with  per* 
pendicular  walls,  ''  wide  fissures  and  intervening  oolumna  <tf 
solid  rock,  as  straight  and  clear-edged  as  if  hewn  by 
running  up  to  the  very  summit  wmch  could  not  be 
himdred  feet." 

Had  his  object  been  to  investigate  the  geology  of  the 
he  would  have  discovered  many  other  curious  and 
forms  of  stratification,  for  they  abound  on  every  part  of 
interesting  coast,  and  the  quarries  would  have  yielded 
mens  of  extinct  organization,  as  strange  as  any  he  Ibfnnd  Hnaig 
in  the  sea,  and  on  the  damp  sides  of  the  tide-waahed  CttfeoHi 
But  although  his  investigations  were  confined  to  living  qpeaaa^ 
his  researches  have  as  much  interest  to  the  geoloffiat^  aa  to  tka 
student  of  living  organisms,  for  it  is  only  by  a  aaowledge  <tf 
the  habits  of  existing  animals  that  we  can  deduce  firaantka 
presence  of  organic  remains,  the  conditions  of  the  ancient 
at  the  times  of  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  in  which  they 
found.  "  Is  it  not  clear,"  says  Cuvier ;  "  that  we  are  iodablad 
to  fossils  only  for  a  theory  of  the  earth.  Without  thenit 
would  have  dreamed  of  the  globe  having  been  formed  at 
cessive  epochs,  and  by  a  series  of  different  operationa f  Hi 
only  by  analogy  that  we  extend  to  primitive  districta  the 
elusions  which  fossils  enable  us  to  form  in  regard  to 
districts:  if  all  strata  had  been  without  foesila  no 
maintain  that  they  were  not  all  formed  at  the  aame  periai  f** 
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Wliethcr  the  great  naturalist  has  exaggerated  the  influence  of 
the  studies  in  which  he  excelled,  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  principles  of  geology,  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire, 
tliough  we  are  most  unwilling  to  forego  the  evidence  given  by 
the  stratification,  the  mineralogical  structure,  and  the  mecha- 
nical or  chemical  composition  oi  rocks.  When  this  passage  was 
penned  by  Cuvier  the  miportance  of  palsDontological  studies  to  the 
deductions  involved  in  a  theory  of  the  earth,  was  so  imperfectly 
understood  that  organic  remains  were  sought  rather  as  curious 
relies  than  as  instructive  pages  of  a  lost  history,  and  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  were  limited  to  a  few  evident  facts. 
But  as  soon  as  the  necessity  of  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
fossils  was  perceived,  the  pei-severing  and  enthusiastic  ardour 
with  which  geology  had  been  pursued,  was  communicated  to  those 
who  overlooked  the  trim,  but  idly  cultivated  domains  of  natural 
science.  A  desire  to  know  the  past  thus  forced  upon  scientific 
men  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  present  forms  of 
life.  But  as  the  greater  number  of  the  organic  remains  of 
ancient  epochs  belonged  to  invertebrated  animals,  and  as  some 
of  these  were  workmen  in  the  construction  of  large  masses  of 
rock,  a  knowledge  of  their  present  distribution  and  economy,  their 
family  characteristics  and  specific  differences,  was  especially 
desired.  This  has  been,  more  or  less  directly,  the  origin  of  the 
niiiny  profound  researches  and  monographs  of  departmental 
zoology,  which  have  so  remarkably  and  honourably  distinguished 
the  progress  of  natural  science  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
also  of  the  many  interesting  popular  illustrations,  of  which  Mr. 
Gosse's  ''Tenby,"  is  one  of  the  best.  The  researches  of  Ehrenberg 
^liiller,  Forbes,  Darwin,  our  author,  and  many  other  naturalists, 
have  now  done  so  much  to  determine  the  structure  and  economy 
of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  to  establish  new  processes  of 
investigation,  and  to  correct  the  classification,  that  the  stu- 
dent may  speedily  and  without  difficulty  obtain  sound  scientific 
knowledge,  and  an  enlarged  view  of  organized  being,  as  a 
foundation  for  geological  studies. 

Mr.  Gosse's  **  Tenby*'  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  advance  of 
natural  science.  It  is  not  a  mere  popular  exposition  of  some 
elementary  facts — a  trifling  pretence  to  knowledge,  and  ability 
to  teach.  It  is  the  history  of  a  month  spent  by  a  man  of 
research,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  study  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  is  full  of  original  investigations,  successful 
observations,  and  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced by  novel  objects  upon  an  unaffected  and  healthy  mind. 
It  is  a  book  we  cannot  read  without  regretting,  as  we  pass  from 
page  to  page  with  increasing  interest,  that  we  were  not  his 
compaiii(3ns.    To  have  wander^  with  him  along  the  sea  shore, — 
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to  have   followed    him   tlirougli   lii 

dredged  irith  him  in  sight  of  the  m      ■  i  hold  \ 

moQtorioB  of  Pembrokeshire, —      ha^  o  "botanized  in  fields  » 
woods,  and  Penally  Bog, — and  to  have  ha/1  n  jx-vp  th« 

his  microscope,  and  to  have  1  t  u>  his  Hcicntifie  c^mni 

taries,  ingenious  suggestions,  ana      im^  illustratioBii  of  tho  h 
monv  of  the  divine  contrivance,  would  have  been  more  d 
ful  than  a  qiiiet  perusal  of  hie  book  by  ibp  firesido. 

Apart  from  the  general  interest  of  "  'IV-iiby,"  tm  the  reonrd  q 
the  ramble  of  a  natu  who  known  ir/mt  u>  oltscrvo  and  I 

to  explain  his  observaiio  J       in  it  manv  dftailcd  doM 

tions  of  iavertebrated  ami  i      «  impcrfoctly  kuowii, 

others  discovered  by  the  aumor      iiiself,     Some  qu<-ati<ini'  o 
more  general  scientific  in  1 1  Ud  iiiri<litntit!Iy  refonrd  t 

and  illustrated  by  new  ob     rations.     The  iratiNfonnation  of  tl 
lower  orders  of  anii  a      of  t   yto.     Subjecta  abiu  of  i 

limited  importance  reiemng  to  the  economy  of  apecicK,  ga 
or  families,  are  also  discussed  with  tbiit  raircful  relianro  i , 
personal  research,  and  the  candid  e:<^iii]iiiiittii>n  of  the  ubarri*> 
tions  and  opinions  of  others,  which  rlii^tin^uinli  llir>  cotiduaiaM 
of  the  man  of  science.      The  nature  und  pnrporf  of  the  uadict* 
laria   of  the   Gchinodermata  is  a     ubjecl  uf  thia   kind,   wvQ   I 
explained  by  our  author. 

Transformations  in  form,  orj  /ation,  and  cot)iIitii)nt  of  i 
existence,  were  long  supposoi  to  pi-c-uliar  to  the  econoniT  1/  1 
insect  life.  Modem  research,  however,  has  pmvwJ  tlul'lbi  ; 
Crustaceans  also  pass  through  a  seritn  of  mt'tainiiqi)io««,  and 
there  is  now  reason  t«  believe  that  n  larp>  nimibcr  ut  iun-ne-  -j 
hratcd  animals  change  in  structure  attd  cliD^xr,  anr)  obtmn  their  I 


maturity  through  a  succession  of 
Mr.  Sponce  Bute  and  Mr.  '. 
Cirripedu,  or  Barnacles,  are  the 
tions  between  the  times  of  birth  a 
confirmed  the  statements  of  these 
on  the  larvic  of  the  Balanus  porca 

Barnacle,  when  first  brought  forto,  n-«-miiK'!i  o  water  floa, 
(Cyclo[>s),  and  jerks  itself  through  i  n  climfiit  by  the  altomat* 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lin  h^  n-iib  a  purfvd  fii—l«M. 

of  motion.     At  this  time  the  little  rrcotiiif  tbttu^       " ' 

ninety-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  r-.vcrwl  with  a 
end  is  as  much  unlike  a  barnacle  as  uiiy  i>lb<-r  livioj^ 
Mr.  Gosse's  specimen  commenced  its     uiLBrorniutimu  on 
day  after  its  birth,  by  the  developni     i  of  ibe  tcnmnal  meia 
the  caraitace ;  and  at  the  same  tmie  it  -n-niKd  la  li«t^  uj  « 
degree,  its  desire  for  perpetual  £  1,  Dqnm 

power  of  attaching  itselt  to,  or  n     i  rrtd 


ttnnii. 
ill   ba%v  pn'n>d  that   th»  i 
li'i'Ls  of  mniir  tnuafona 
inaturitv.     ilr.  Onaga  li 
iralists  hy  hit  obi 

Tlio  young  Bolaana,  ■ 
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subsequent  changes  the  head  and  antennae  were  enlarged,  a 
single  eye  was  separated  into  two,  and  two  pairs  of  legs  were 
added.  Such  were  the  changes  he  observed,  but  we  will  follow 
it  further.  'WTien  the  time  comes  for  the  termination  of  its  first 
phase  of  life,  the  free  wandering  habits' of  a  creature  possessing 
the  power  and  will  to  transport  itself  from  one  place  to  another, 
are  lost ;  and  it  seeks  for  a  suitable  ledge  of  rock  on  which  it 
can  fix  itself  for  the  completion  of  what  yet  remains  of  its 
existence.  It  is  not  simply  carried  by  the  waves,  and  left  dry 
by  a  receding  tide,  to  affix  itself  as  it  best  can  before  the  tide 
returns  to  wash  over  it,  and  perhaps  sweep  it  away  into  the 
race  of  a  current,  or  throw  it  upon  some  distant  coast.  It 
selects  the  spot  on  which  it  will  build  its  limestone  hut  in  defiance 
of  the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  by  a  tenacious  insolvable  glue, 
secreted  by  glands  in  the  base  of  the  projecting  antennae, 
cements  the  front  of  its  head  to  the  rock,  ana  there  awaits  the 
changes  yet  to  come  in  the  term  of  its  existence.  The  bivalve 
sliells  and  the  eyes  are  at  last  thrown  ofi",  and  the  true  Barnacle 
with  its  multivalve  shell  is  produced. 

The  transformation  of  the  Echinodermata  is  equally  curious. 
The  larva  obtained  by  Mr.  Gosse,  and  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  Echinus  sphaera,  was  about  one  fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  he  compared  its  form  to  a  painter's  long  easel ;  "  for  it  con- 
sists of  four  long  legs  or  rods  arranged  two  in  front  and  two 
behind,  with  connecting  pieces  going  across  and  meeting  at  the 
top  in  a  slender  head."  The  framework  of  this  remarkable 
structure,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  any  other  organized 
body,  and  is  not  like  anything  so  much  as  "that  to  which  Mr. 
Gosse  lias  compared  it,  is  calcareous,  and  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  formation  of  close-set  oval  cavities  in  rows,  so  peculiar 
to  tlic  structure  of  the  shell  of  the  sea  urchin.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  structural  similarity  between  the  skeleton  and  the 
shell,  no  two  animals  can  be  more  imlike  than  the  Echinua  and 
its  larMD.  The  upper  half  of  this  limestone  skeleton  is  covered 
by  a  tunic  of  gelatinous  matter  containing  an  oval  cavity,  which 
is  the  stomach,  and  the  four  unconnected  legs  are  covered  with 
the  same  substance,  and  furnished  with  long  vibratile  cilia. 
Anotlu  r  specimen  obtained  by  Mr.  Gosse,  supposed  to  be  the 
larva  of  the  Purple-tipj^d  Egg  Urchin  (Echinus  Miliaris),  had 
three  pairs  of  legs,  and  in  other  respects  more  closely  resembled 
that  species  previously  described  by  MiiUer. 

A  eurious  transfonnation  was  also  observed  by  our  author  in 
the  Clavelina  lepadiformis.  **  The  yoimg  of  this  genus,*'  he  says, 
''as  in  all  the  Ascidians  whose  development  is  known,  is  quite 
unlike  the  parent,  undergoing  a  metamorphosis  'before  the  ulti- 
mate form  is  attained,     it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
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tbe  tadpole  of  a  frog,  consisting  of  a  large  Ofvate  body  witli  a 
thin  and  long  tail;  and  the  resemblance  is  enhaiioed  by  Umb 
fact  that  the  whole  of  this  organ  is  absorbed  in  the  procei  of. 
growth  and  every  trace  of  it  disappears.''  Wben  it  arrms  at 
maturity  each  mdividnal  of  this  social  moUnsk  ^"^!*^Wtt  a 
crystalline  pitcher  resembling  an  ancient  amplioira,  a  ™«wVr  of 
them  being  attached  to  a  thread-like  creeping  root. 

"  A  little  way  within  the  mouth  of  this  hyaline  Tiae,  where  the  iieek 
dilates  into  the  shoulder,  there  is  seen  a  white  ring,— the  hen  or 
edge  of  what  looks  a  sac  of  the  finest  muslin,  banginff  down  the 
interior  for  about  half  the  whole  length,  and  terminatme  with  a 
white  hern  as  at  the  top ;  both  extremities  are  thus  widdy  npna 
This  is  the  respiratory  organ — the  lung  of  the  creatoie,  and  the 
surrounding  water  constantly  pouring  in  at  the  gaping  tnpntht  paHOS 
freely  through  this  open  sac,  bathing  all  its  interior,  and  'giTing  off 
its  oxygen  to  the  vessels  that  ramify  upon  it.     On  bringing  the 
creature  under  the  microscope  we  discern  the  beautiful  etmctiiie  by 
which  this  operation  so  essential  to  life  is  performed.     The  intend 
Rurface  of  the  sac  is  divided  into  transverse  bands,  about  fbuteen  ia 
number ;  each  baud  being  a  row  of  about  a  hundred  hmg,  oral  eelK 
arranged  perpendicularly  and  parallel  to  each  other.    Ihe  cdb  tn 
lengthened  rings  of  cilia,  which,  waving  regulariy  and  in  imieoat 
force  on  the  currents  of  water,  and  probabhr  absorb  the  TitifciM 
oxygen.     The  action  of  these  ever- working  cifia,  tbe  waTOe  of  wvcC 
appear  like  rapidly  revolving  wheels,  is  very  beautiful— fleanng  the 
eye  by  their  constancy  and  regularity,  no  less  than  the  mind  b^  the 
perception  of  their  fitness  for  their  prescribed  functioii*'* 

In  such  transformations  as  those  to  which  we  haTe 
we  have  the  evidence  of  a  development  distinct  from  that 
mutation  of  bodies  so  weakly  imagined,  and  ao  feeUy  eapportei^ 
by  the  Yestigians.  No  phenomenon  in  nature  wiggeeta,  aradi 
less  supports,  a  belief  in  the  permanent  production  of  an  amnal 
of  superior  organization  out  of  one  tnat  is  inferior.  In  aB 
instances  if  a  cnunge  of  form  and  organio  oonatitution  oeev^ 
the  mctuniorphosis  is  constant  and  limited.  Like  a  doek  wliiiok 
wound  up  carries  an  index  over  a  certain  nmnher  of 

and  then  stops  till  it  is  wound  up  again,  ao  an  inTe 

animal  brought  into  life  in  one  shape  paesee  through  a  daftula 
number  of  changes,  and  after  giving  birth  to  young  of  Ike 
species,  dies  The  events  which  happened  to  the  progmnilMia 
aifeot  the  pn)genv  also,  and  their  developments  are  Doimd  hw  a 
stem  necessity  aomitting  of  no  progression  boyond  the  oidaBMl 
limit  of  the  being.  And  this  oruination  of  nature  waa  o  *  *^ 
with  creation.  No  accident,  no  unusual  development^ 
vert  an  animal  of  inferior  into  one  of  superior  organii 
Lord  Monboddo's  theory  might  have  found  believei%  aad 
have  traced  their  primogeniture  to  monkeys- 
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Excellence  in  the  art  of  describing  landscape  with  its  acces- 
sories, and  of  making  a  pleasing  picture  without  the  touch  of 
genius,  is  so  rare,  and  ill- drawn  and  bedaubed  pictures  are  so 
common,  that  an  imaffected  sketch  in  natural  tints  is  sure  to 
please  by  its  simplicity,  if  it  does  not  delight  by  its  colouring, 
^lany  such  faithlul  and  pleasing  landscapes  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Gosse's  **  Tenby."  The  followinff  is  a  description  of  what 
he  saw  and  felt  during  an  evening  walk  upon  Tenby  Head  : — 

"  It  is  a  favourite  promenade,  and  in  these  lovely  long  evenings  the 
walk  that  girds  its  margin,  w^ed  up  on  the  clin-side  so  high  as  to 
allow  the  gaze  to  go  out  freely  upon  the  sparkling  sea,  is  thronged 
with  gay  visitors.  Last  evening  we  joined  the  crowd,  and  were 
strongly  reminded  of  the  Capstone  at  dear  Ilfracombe.  The  groins 
and  buttresses  were  limestone  instead  of  grauwacke  ;  but  there  was 
the  same  steep  grassy  hill  on  one  hand,  up  which  laughing  children 
were  climbing,  and  down  which  they  were  rolling, — the  same  precipi- 
tous descent,  on  the  other, — the  same  expanse  of  blue  sea,  and  the 
same  familiar  flowers  and  plants — the  tufty  thrift,  the  close  cushions 
of  pink  and  white  stone-crop,  the  bladder  campion  among  a  wilder- 
ness of  bramble  on  the  cHiTs  edge,  and  the  d£j*k,  rigid  samphire  on 
its  inaccessible  angles,  spangled  with  the  azure  sheep's-bit,'  as  if 
handfuls  of  sapphires  and  turquoises  had  been  scattered  there. 

"  Down  we  gazed  on  the  smooth  sea,  becoming  more  and  more 
mirror-like  every  moment,  as  the  slight  afternoon  breeze  died  away 
into  a  calm,  and  allowing  us,  from  our  vantage  height,  to  see  far 
do\^  n  into  its  depths.  Presently  I  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  one, 
and  then  another,  of  that  enormous  Medusa,  the  great  Bhizostome, 
urging  his  diagonal  course  at  the  snining  surface.  Its  great  bluish 
white  disk,  like  a  globe  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,[moves 
foremost  by  alternate  contractions  and  expansions,  which  remind  one 
of  the  pulse  of  an  enormous  heart,  especially  as  at  each  stroke  a 
volume  of  fluid  is  shot  out  of  the  cavity,  by  the  impact  of  which 
on  the  surrounding  water,  the  huge  body  is  driven  vigorously  for- 
ward ;  meanwhile  the  compound  peduncle,  with  its  eight  arms,  that 
liang  down  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  below,  is  dragged  after  the 
disk  ;  its  weight  and  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  its  bulk  combin- 
ing to  give  that  slanting  direction  which  this  great  Medusa  always 
assumes  when  in  motion. 

*'  We  watched  the  great  unwieldy  creature  a  long  time,  even  till 
evening  had  faded  into  night,  and  we  were  left  sdmost  the  only 
lingerers  on  the  hill.  But  what  a  night  it  was !  So  calm  L  so  balmy ! 
so  solemnly  still  and  noiseless !  Even  the  wash  of  the  ripple  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff*  was  hushed.  There  was  no  moon«  but  many  stars 
were  twinkling  and  blinking,  and  in  the  north-west  a  strong  flush  of 
light  filled  the  sky,  which  was  rapidly  creeping  along  over  the  north 
cliff's  towards  which  we  were  gazmg.  Then  those  cliffs  themselves, 
all  distinctness  of  feature  lost  in  the  darkness,  stood  like  a  black 
wall  in  front  of  us,  which,  being  reflected  in  the  placid  sea  so  truly 
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that  no  difference  could  be  traced  between  aabftfcance  and  ahadow, 
the  dark  mass,  doubled  in  height,  seemed  to  rise  from  a  line  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  off,  and  thus  ererjthing  loooked  atnuige  and 
unnatural   and  unrecognizable,  although   our  reason  told  ub  the 

cause." 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Gosse  has  given  some  of  his  readcn  cxedil 
for  more  knowledge  of  systematic  natural  history  thaa  thej 
possess,  and  we  coiild  have  wished  the  more  frequent  introduo* 
tion  of  those  brief  illustrative  phrases  which  show  the  canneo- 
tion  of  one  order  or  class  of  animals  with  another.  But  no 
intelligent  reader  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  "  Tenby"  without 
gaining  much  knowledge  from  a  deughtfrd  book. 


Abt.  V. — The  Principles  of  the  Fastoral  Function  in  the  Ckmrdk, 
deduced  from  Scripture,  and  applied  at  a  ^  Test**  to  the  €flmwt$ 
advanced  by  the  Wealeyan  Qmference.  By  the  Bev.  Micaiah 
Hill.  London:  Ward  and  Co.  Birmingham:  J,  Hendfifaon. 
1855. 

This  volume,  it  appears,  "originated  in  the  extraordinary  cir-* 
cumstances  into  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  was  thrown 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  1849. '  Into  uiT 
detail  of  those  proceedings,  and  their  disastrous  consequences,  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  for  us  to  enter.  It  may  suflSce  fi»r 
our  purpose  to  state,  that  after  several  fruitless  attempts  by  A 
large  number  of  office-bearers,  with  a  few  others,  in  the  T^es- 
leyan  connexion  to  heal  the  breach  which  had  been  made,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  offered  for  "  the  best  essay," 
to  bo  produced  in  competition,  on  "  the  Pastoral  Function  in 
the  Christian  church,"  and  in  which  "the  scriptural  view"  of 
that  subject  should  "bo  applied  by  way  of  test  to  recent  decisions 
])ublished  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,"  and  in 
other  official  documents  of  the  Wesleyan  body."  Out  of 
teen  essays  "  from  different  competitors,"  several  of  which 
declared  "  to  posseas  considerable  merit,"  the  adjudicators,  Rer. 
J.  A.  James,  llev.  D.  Walton,  and  Isaac  Taylor,  Esq.,  came  "  to 
the  imanimous  decision,  that  the  Essay  ....  from  the  pen  of 
the  llev.  Micaiah  Hill,  fulfils  in  a  more  perfect  degree  than 
any  of  the  rest,  the  requirements  of  the  original  proposal ;  and 
to  this,  therefore,  they  adjudge  the  prize." 

This  brief  statement  may  serve  to  explain  the  range  of  topics 
which  the  author  has  selcctod,  and  the  polemical  cast  by  whiok 
most  of  them  aro  distinguished.     Ue  has  divided  his  work  lata 
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eight  chapters,  each  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  several  sections. 
The  chapters  are  thus  entitled :  I.  The  Scriptural  Constitution 
of  a  Church.  II.  The  Scriptural  Functions  of  the  Pastoral 
Office.     III.    The  Church  Despoiled.     IV.  Courts  of  Appeal; 


Hybrid  System.  VIII.  The  Conference  Apology. 
Of  the  contents  of  these  chapters,  our  limited  space  forbids  the 
attempt  at  any  thing  like  analysis,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
tenn.  We  can  only  indicate,  in  the  briefest  possible  manner, 
the  general  drift  of  what  Mr.  Hill  has  aimed  to  accomplish, 
subjoining  one  or  two  observations  which  the  perusal  of  his 
vohime  has  suggested. 

The  first  and  second  chapters  are  chiefly  occupied — as  their 
titles  would  suggest — in  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  from  the 
New  Testament,  the  constituent  elements  of  a  Christian  church, 
and  the  mutual  relations,  duties,  rights,  and  privileges,  of 
tlie  pastors  and  their  flocks,  The  conclusions  arrived  at  on 
tliesc  topics  are  substantially  those  generally  maintained  by 
Congregationalists.  Chapters  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  demon- 
strate that,  on  all  the  most  essential  points  of  ecclesiastical 
administration,  the  Weialeyan  Conference  system  is  im  direct 
contravention  of  that  which  obtained  in  apostolic  times,  and  of 
the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity, — investing  the  pas- 
torate with  prerogatives  which  at  once  invade  the  authority  of 
Clirist,  and  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  His  people.  The 
next  chapter  describes  the  policy  by  which  that  system  is  sought 
to  be  upheld.  Under  the  plea  of  the  "sole  responsibility"  of 
pastors,  and  of  the  scriptural  obligations  which  Christians  are 
under  to  maintain  peace,  all  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  all 
liberty  of  action  which  can  in  any  way  affect  Methodism  as  it  is, 
arc^  sternly  interdicted.  The  only  alternative  presented  to  the 
nuinbcrs  is  mute  acquiescence  in  conferential  arrangements,  or 
withdrawal  from  the  society.  Failing  both,  recourse  is  had  to 
(xpulsion.  The  seventh  chapter  delineates  the  anomalous  con- 
stitution of  Methodism,  of  which  Conference,  claiming  for  itself 
al3solute  power  is  the  head,  and  the  several  societies  under  its 
jurisdiction  are  the  body :  a  system  presenting  an  incongruous 
admixture  of  contrariant  elements — Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
and  Conti^regational.  The  remaining  chapter  is  supplemental^. 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  running  critique  on  a  work  which  made 
its  appearance  about  the  time  the  author  sent  in  his  essay  for 
competition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Barrett,  in  defence  of  Conference 
Metliodism. 

The  pervading  question  of  the  essay  is  that  of  churck  power. 
Otlier  questions  are  mooted,  but  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  that 
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power,  its  nature,  its  seat,  its  object,  the  oonditioiis  and  limfti 
of  its  exercise,  and  to  apply  the  condumoiiB  obtained  to  mk 
existing  ecclesiastical  system,  constitute  the  main  porpoae  and 
aim  of  the  treatise.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  polemical  dianrta- 
tion  on  church  government  and  discipline ;  and  owing  partly  ta 
the  circumstances  which  elicited  it,  and  partly  to  the  atand-poiBl 
of  the  writer,  assumes  the  form  of  Gon^regatiGnal  wermu  Wea- 
leyan  Metliodist  polity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  tliat  if 
the  principles  and  reasoning  of  the  book  are  sound,  they  aia 
capable  of  a  much  wider  application  than  beinff  employed  '^  aa  a 
test  to  the  claims  advanced  dv  the  Wedeyan  Uonference.^ 

The  general  subject  thus  brought  under  discuwrion  i%  in  oar 
estimation,  of  much  greater  importance  than  many  aocm  to 
admit.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  spoak  and  aet 
as  if  they  thought  that  **  whatever  is  best  adminifltered  ia  bert:* 
a  bad  motto  for  political,  and  a  still  worse  one  for  eodeaiaatieal 
government.  Either  it  assumes  the  indiffiarenoe  of  tratk  and 
misehood,  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  their  tendenciea  and  in- 
fluence, or  else  it  betrays  the  most  palpable  coninsion  of  tlioag^ 
by  mutually  transferrmg  what  is  respectively  doe  to  ayateua 
and  their  administrators.  Nor  can  we  perceive  etthar  tka 
wisdom  or  the  piety  of  the  plea  sometimea-  put  forth-— tkat, 
because  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  so  much  more  importaai 
than  the  form  of  church  polity,  therefore,  provided  we  hava  Iha 
former,  all  inquiries  about  the  latter  may  be  held  in  abajanaa 
as  of  little  or  no  account,  and  all  controversy  reapeeting  it  ba 
avoided  as  tending  to  produce  more  evil  than  good.  lni%  va 
think,  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  and  mistaken  view  of  the  mattM; 
That  controversy  on  this,  as  on  other  subjects,  ia  freqiMBthf 
attended  with  evil  we  are  not  at  all  ooncenned  to  diniita.  & 
would  not  be  difficult  however  to  show,  that  the  evu  ia  inn* 
dental  and  temporary— is  not  inherent  in  the  very  nalora  of 
controversy,  but  si)rinffs  from  the  ill-regulated  feeunga  of  tha 
disputants,  from  the  abuse,  not  the  use  of  it;  while  the  good 
which  flows  from  it  is  direct,  legitimate,  permanent^  and 
very  rare  exceptions  greatly  preponderates.  If  we  most 
as  unchristian  a  disputatious  temper — a  love  of  oontrovetaj  inr 
its  own  sake, — we  must  likewise  question  the  hnalthinaai,  at 
least,  of  that  piety  which,  under  ^raatever  pretext^  would  diih 
courage;  earnest  inquiry  into  any  department  of  Chnatiaa  tnA 
or  pnicti(*e,  or  shrink  from  controversy,  and  suffer  error  to  taim 
it.><  courses  simply  because  of  the  acodental  evila  whidb  00^ 
trovcrsv  may  occasion.  But  the  plea  we  have  mentionad  Ofi^ 
looks  tlie  consideration,  that  the  duties,  righta,  and  privikMi 
•of  the;  members  of  Christ's  Church  are  themselves  nart  of  ma 
gosi>eK  that  the  administration  of  the  aSain  of  Hia  klQgdoM  ia 
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part  of  the  kingdom  itself.  On  any  subject,  and  in  any  system 
the  greater  should  doubtless  take  precedence  of  the  less,  but  not 
exclude  it.  For  each  there  is  an  appropriate  place,  and  in 
whatever  way  the  right  order  may  be  violated,  mischievous 
consequences  must  ensue.  We  would  also  remind  those  who 
reason  after  the  manner  we  have  stated,  that  the  corruption  of 
what  they,  are  pleased  to  designate  exclusively  the  Gospel,  is 
seen  to  be  very  closely  associated  in  the  history  of  the  church 
with  the  corruption  of  her  polity.  The  several  departments  of 
the  entire  Christian  scheme  are,  in  truth,  so  interwoven  and 
inter  dependent,  that  whatever  affects  one,  will,  more  or  less, 
affect  the  rest :  they  mutually  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other. 
To  neglect  one,  therefore,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the 
claims,  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  another,  is  false  in  principle 
and  must  prove  self-defeating  in  practice.  Sometimes,  we  fear, 
the  plea  is  merely  an  excuse  for  mental  indolence,  or,  which  is 
worse,  for  compliance  with  what  may  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
worldly  gain,  or  social  reputation,  or  some  other  equally  un- 
worthy end.  The  motto  of  every  Christian  man  snould  be : 
"  IVove  all  things — hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  love  of  power  would  seem  to  be  instinctive — an  original 
propensity  of  our  nature.  Like  every  other  constituent  element 
of  our  being  it  is  not  only  harmless  in  itself,  but  in  its  proper 
place,  and  in  the  discharge  of  its  proper  office,  of  great  utility. 
In  common,  however,  with  all  our  propensities,  it  is  capable  of 
perversion,  and  is  beset  with  more  than  ordinary  danger. 
Thus  the  desire  for  power — one  of  the  aspects  under  which  the 
love  of  it  appears — acting  simply  as  a  stimulus  under  the 
control  of  right  judgment  and  correct  moral  principles,  is  the 
mainspring  of  some  of  man's  noblest  acquisitions,  of  his  sub- 
ordinating to  himself  what  may  promote  his  own  and  others* 
good.  But  the  desire  for  power,  when  released  from  this 
salutary  control,  loses  its  original  character,  and  may  become  an 
evil  of  portentous  magnitude.  It  is  no  longer  pure  desire,  but 
passion,  lust,  and  is  in  danger  of  continually  increasing  in 
strength  and  lawlessness,  until  it  becomes  a  law  to  itself — the 
master  passion  of  the  soul.  In  this  state  of  complete  ascendancy i 
no  sacritices  however  costly,  no  measures  however  atrocious,  will 
b(^  declined  as  too  high  a  price  for  the  attainment  of  its  object. 
Success  will  only  render  the  craving  for  further  acquisition  the 
more  intense.  Of  all  passions,  a  rampant  ambition  ranks  among 
tlio  most  selfish,  the  most  imscrupulous,  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  insatiable ;  and  has  proved  one  of  the  severest  scourges 
under  which  the  human  family  has  ever  writhed.  Generally 
speakiniz",  there  are  few  things  which  men  hold  with  a  more 
tenacious  grasp  than  power.      Its  proffer  may  sometimes  be 
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rejected  :  ito  spontaneous  surrender  is  a  ilMDtsaM*. 

Reverence    for   power — another   form  i  Iotb  ti   H- 

aesumes — Tegulat«d  by  intelligenoe  and  Belf-mppok  IB  dw 
beneficial,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  aooial  wiar  lit  4* 
speak  of  any  higher  relati(»uihip.  Apart,  howenor,  hvm.  Am* 
accompaniments  it  degenerates  into  nrrili^— it  Bay  h*  •. 
selfish  or  craven  submission — it  may  be  a  blind,  hmmIm* 
worship.  An  inordinate  regard  for  power  is  oomawi  WA  ft* 
ambition  and  servility — the  extreme  forms  of  the  oorrutiaK  of 
the  Rarae  general  propensity  in  opposite  diwctioMb  D>>  A* 
ambitious  man  evinces  nis  regard  for  it  by  ■aorifiiailg  to  it  A* 
rights  of  others,  the  genuine  slave  by  K;tcrificing  to  it  hi*  own. 
Power  is  the  idol  of  both,  though  i  h  rcTiih^rs  worship  in  hi« 
own  way.  Sometimes  ambition  ana  lerviiiiy  an-  iumatca  tif  tha 
same  bosom — the  despot  and  the  a^<-  ni>-t>ting  in  the  ku 
person,  a  despot  to  those  below  him,  %a  tlioKc  uliove  hJsa  a  ala' 

The  province  of  Kcligion  is  by  no  means  exempt  from  th* 
temptations  and  dangers  which  et  man  on  thix  nahjivl. 
Ambition  has  a  higher  object  .a  i  nHdn*  iwopu  in  spiritual 
than  in  secular  matters.  To  have  dinniiiion  ovctr  the  jiewMia 
and  temporal  estates  of  men  is,  to  a  ocrlaiii  ordor  of  niiwlk,  an 
object  much  less  to  be  coveted  than  dniniiiion  over  their  ccn- 
Bciences  and  their  religious  interests, — not  to  montion  that  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  latter  is  achiL'^-cd,  the  former  may  W 
regarded  ds  secured  also.  On  the  oilier  liund,  iUa  ivIigiMB 
sentiment — so  deeply  seated  in  our  nitturr,  and  u  powetfid 
when  once  evoked — readily  allies  itself,  whon  in  an  impctievllj 
developed  state,  with  a  servile  dispositii  n),  and  easily  takes  IM 
form  of  superstitious  veneration  for  eoli  cinsliial  fiini-tiounrie^ 
investing  thorn  and  their  <  »  wi  h  ii  kind  of  kutwrhnmaa 
sanctity.     The  pervading  coi  ni'fgiiilt,  and  of  iinQinMB 

for  immediate  intercourse  wiu  uet^,  diHjHM<.'«  to  ihcaoctrptaiH* 
of  their  intervention  as  a  priestly  im',  us  rnvdiatioa  betWMK 
God  and  man;  while  the  moment  ts  inlereslB  at  sti* 
dread  of  going  astray — the  absence  F  M-lf-rclving  jnd] 
the  di'sirablcncss  of  transferring  t(  ierHlioolderstho' 
responsibility,  securing  at  once  i  ><f  ooiuicionoo 
from  thought — are  incentives  ot  mar\<-I|iit«  effloncy  i^l 
ing  on  the  delusion.  Submission— o In '<Iifnci>— how  i* 
soever,  appears  less  than  an  equivalent  r<ir  the  bLnivfitA  it  ,  _^ 

The  hiator}'  of  Christianity,  unhappily,  w  well  as  uf  otlier  n&i 
gions,  abounds  wsth  illustrations  of  tie  ixintriiCT'  awl 
of  such  principles,  and  of  their  lamenubh<  mutu. 
80  pre]>OMterous  that  weblush  to  think  oft  ln^m  ha\'ing 
in  tlic  name  of  Christ  and  of  His  holy  ( ii     ii,  a  tlurt 

name  to  have  been  unbesitatin^yccmcediU.   1' 
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the  most  enormous  have  been  responded  to  by  credulity  and 
superstition  equally  enormous.  The  fanaticism  of  spiritual 
authority  has  been  matched,  and  if  possible  surpassed,  by  the 
i'analicism  of  spiritual  obedience.  Man  has  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  God,  exalted  "  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,'* 
and  the  vain  idol  has  found  countless  multiudes  of  worshippers. 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  of  spiritual  despotism  in  connexion 
with  Cliristianity,  we  may  find  examples  of  the  most  shocking 
impiety — of  the  rankest  imposture.  The  love  of  domination  fot 
its  own  sake,  or  for  the  gain  it  brought,  or  for  the  shelter  it 
afforded  to  the  basest  practices,  has  furnished  the  motive  for 
assuming  an  office,  and  upholding  pretensions,  which  the  party 
himself  has  inwardly  despised.  VVTiile  rigorously  imposing 
every  dogma  of  the  church's  creed,  every  rite  of  her  ceremo- 
nial, every  requirement  of  her  discipline,  and  menacing  the 
imbelicving  or  disobedient  with  the  direst  anathemas,  the  priest 
has  been  himself  an  unbeliever,  and  looked  with  unutterable 
contempt  upon  his  hapless  victims.  But  it  would  be  a  grievous 
violation  of  the  law  of  charity,  as  well  as  betray  great  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  to  confound  in  every  case  the  spiritual  despot 
with  the  wilful  impostor.  We  cannot  doubt,  whether  we  are 
able  to  explain  it  or  not,  that  thousands  have  been  the  dupes  of 
tin  ir  own  pretensions.  They  have  looked  upon  themselves  as 
the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  the  chosen  depositaries  of  truth,  the 
appointed  administrators  of  divine  grace,  through  whom  and  by 
wlican  all  transactions  between  God  and  man  are  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  earth.  Persuaded  that  the  authority  they 
h'dvc  claimed  was  the  inalienable  right  of  their  office — Gbd  s 
onliuunce — tlie  inference  they  have  drawn  was  naturtil  enough, 
that  for  men  to  disobey  them  was  to  disobey  God,  detrimental 
to  tlio  cause  of  religion,  and  an  act  of  self-deprivation  of  the 
most  important  benefits.  The  further  inference  was  equally 
natural,  that,  not  only  as  matter  of  desert,  but  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tlie  divine  glory,  for  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
his  servants,  and  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls,  the  rebellious 
nuist  needs  be  pimished,  and  the  refractory  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, by  whatever  severity  of  discipline  necessary  for  the 
purpose. 

It  miu^lit  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  that  they  who  have 
bowed  their  necks  to  so  heavy  a  yoke,  should  be  found  only 
among  the  uneducated,  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  weak.  And 
\Nitliout  question,  minds  untrained  or  feeble  afford  the  best 
material  for  sacerdotal  arrogance  to  work  upon,  and  ignorance 
is  the  most  favourable  condition  for  the  admission  of  its  preten- 
sions. Spiritual  despotism  is  emphatically  the  reign  of  night. 
Darkness   and  stillness  are  its  appropriate   emblems,  and  its 
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chief  security.  The  day-spring  of  knowledge,  aad  tha  gemal 
activity  it  awakens,  usually  presage  the  looeeninff  of  its  DiMid% 
if  not  its  overthrow.  None  have  l^n  more  sensiUa  of  this  than 
the  priesthood  themselves,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  effinti  to 
discourage  among  the  people  the  mmision  of  knowledge^  snd 
habits  of  thought  and  inquiry.  The  rule,  howerer,  ham  uuqr 
exceptions,  .^ong  the  bondsmen  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  are 
to  be  numbered,  not  only  many  of  ffeneral  shrewdneaB  and 
intelligence,  but  not  a  few  of  the  wise,  tiie  learned,  aad  in  other 
respects  the  strong.  In  all  things  else  men,  they  haTO  heoa 
children  in  this ;  their  general  independence  of  thought  aad 
action  standing  out  in  sharply  defined  contnut  to  an  miinqwriag 
submission  to  whatever  their  spiritual  pastors  have  either  tangkl 
or  enjoined.  On  no  other  subject  perhaps  have  flood 
shown  so  much  imperfeetion,  the  wise  so  much  folly,  uie  a 
so  much  weakness. 

In  considering  the  gigantic  power  which  the  BamiA  lam* 
archy  attained,  which  it  exercis^  during  so  long  a  period,  aad 
to  so  wide  an  extent  comparatively  undisturbed,  and  whidi  after 
receiving  many  shocks  is  still  so  great,  one  thinfl  denrvai 
special  attention:  it  was  not  the  acquisition  of  aoayorofa 
smgle  generation,  not  the  achievement  of  one  maeter-miBdt  hot 
of  many  minds  steadily  co-operating  through  sacoeefliTe  _ 
From  small  beginnings  the  evil  work  advanoed  step  hy  etep^ 
times  slowly,  sometimes  with  an  accelerated  pace — ^iftpronolsai 
eagerly  availing  themselves  of  every  advantage  whkiii  oAvsit 
never  losing  sight  of  their  object  even  anudat  tempcngy 
reverses,  but  often  with  wonderiul  shrewdness  tuning  even 
these  to  accoimt.  The  gradual  subjugation  of  the  pec^b  fid 
not  shock  them  because  it  was  eraduaL  The  progroai 
during  a  single  generation  was  onen  not  sufficient  to  a 
any  sense  of  danger,  even  had  the  papular  mind  been  kai 
passive  than  it  was.  With  gro^'ing  enslavement,  the  dispott* 
tion  to  resist,  and  the  prospect  of  success  if  the  thoodbl  of 
resistance  suggested  itself,  alike  diminished.  It  waa  aa  u  aath 
mission  became  a  habit,  growing  stronger  as  other  hahtta  do  hf 
repeatixl  acts,  and  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  miara^ 
tion  with  its  a(*oumulatcd  strength,  over  keepinff  pace  wi0i  the 
advan<;ing  claims  of  those  who  exacted  it.  Despotic  ptlPH 
became  at  length  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  obedii 
prescriptive  obligation.  Men  learned  to  reverence  their 
masters  for  the  very  burdens  thoy  imposed,  and  to  mak 
own  abjecrt  submission,  as  indeed  they  were  instraoted  to  d% 
foremost  among  Christian  virtues,  nay,  to  look  vmon  it  aa  iaehK 
sive  of  all  others,  or  as  a  substitute  for  them.  We  eamiot  alqr 
to  ptnnt  out  the  corresponding  deviation  firom  the  '^  — ^'  - 
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standard  in  doctrine  and  morals,  and  in  all  else  that  we  include 
under  the  name  of  ChriBtianity, 

The  Papal  ecclesiastical  system  is  commonly  condemned  by 
Protestants  of  every  name  in  no  very  measiu^  terms.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  some  who  join  in  this  con- 
denmation  very  nnwisely  neglect  the  proper  study  of  that 
system.  They  appear  to  look  so  intently  at  the  phenomenon 
aa  almost  to  overlook  the  laws  which  underlie  it — to  be  so 
absorbed  with  the  issue  as  to  disregard  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  reached.  One  consequence  is,  that  they  see  no  danger 
in  some  of  the  very  princij^es  of  which  Bomanism  is  only  the 
outgrowth  under  circumBtances  peculiarly  favourable  to  their 
development.  What  is  an  object  of  abhorrence  and  dread  when 
it  has  attained  to  maturity,  excites  neither  displeasure  nor 
alarm  in  certain  stages  of  its  progress :  they  do  not  seem  to 
rocof^ize  its  identity — are  probably  misled  by  the  habit  of 
judging  of  principles  less  according  to  their  true  nature  and 
tendency  than  according  to  their  immediate  palpable  results^ 
llonce  they  may  very  unwittingly  be  found  patroniaing  what, 
if  they  really  understood  it,  they  would  strtHigly  denounce,  and 
indeed  do  denounce  under  another  form  Kod  in  different 
circumstances.  "  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance  "  is  an 
admunitiou  to  which  on  tliis  subject,  as  on  so  many  others,  we 
do  well  to  take  heed.  We  must  learn  to  look  beneath  the 
surface,  t*  guard  against  being  misled  by  what  is  merely 
circuiustantiol.  "A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  true  bring  forth  good  fruit."  A  principle 
whether  good  or  evil,  true  or  false,  is  invariable  in  it«  tendency, 
and  in  the  kind  of  influence  it  exerts.  Circumstances,  ever 
fluctuating,  may  facilitate  or  check  its  operatitm,  but  can  never 
alter  its  nature — may  render  it  more  or  less  fruitful  of  positive 
reaiilts,  but  can  never  change  the  character  of  its  produce.  The 
oatiiest  and  the  safest  way  of  dealing  with  what  is  evil,  is  man- 
fully to  grapple  with  it  at  the  very  moment  it  is  discovered. 

The  foregoing  considerations — to  which  many  might  be 
added — may,  perhaps,  serve  to  show  that  the  question  of  church 
power,  iiud  of  the  relations  which  pastors  and  their  flocks  sus- 
tain to  eaeh  other  in  this  matter,  is  not  indifferent  in  itself, 
and  certaiiilv  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  such  by  those  who 
regard  the  llumisli  polity  as  an ti- scriptural  and  highly  per- 
nieiiiiis.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  the  slightest 
encroachment  ou  Christian  bberty  di.in:iiiiU  fx["i-iire  and 
resistance.  But  that  this  may  be  done  eftertuiillv,  iln-  mliject 
requires  to  be  clearly  understood,  and  its  imjiortance  pointed 
out  ami  illuf^tratcd.  We,  therefore,  welcome  the  appearance  of 
a  volume  in  which  it  is  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
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with  equal  freedom  and  ability.  We  must  now  b^  the  patiene^ 
of  our  readers  to  a  few  observations  respecting  this  peffornuuioe 
in  general. 

The  speeial  undertaking  of  the  author  was  not  of  a  luitiiie  to 
demand  much  research  or  extensive  reading;  bat  be  has  evidentijr 
availed  himself  with  intelligence  and  asBidoity  of  mich  aoureo 
of  information  as  required  to  be  explored.    The  ''Miniites  fd 
Conference/'  and  the  writings  of  the  wannest  adrooatai  and 
ablest  defenders  of  the  Wesleyan  system,  are  cited  in  Older  to 
show  what  that  system  is,  or  claims  to  be  regarded ;  and  hm 
citations  are  sufficiently  copious  and  yariouB  to  enable  Ins  readcw 
to  form  a  correct  view  of  it.     In  investigatinjO^  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament — ^the  supreme  authority  of  which  is  acknoar* 
ledged  on  both  sides — and  in  applying  them  as  a  iett  to  the 
principles  and  working  of  Conference  Methodism,  he  dufdaji 
much  slirewdness,  and  considerable  logical  acumeiiL     He  has 
iTiscribed  upon  the  system  in  very  legible  characters,  ''Tasn: 
t]iou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found  wanliiu^:'' 
lm\4ng,  in  our  judgment,  employed  just  balances,  and  laid 
them,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  steady  hand.     He  certainly  dosi 
not  deal  very  tenderly  with  the  system,  or  with  its  deranT 
His  exix)surc  of  the  former — of  its  direct  irrecomrilable 
tagonism,  on  so  many  ]30ints,  with  the  dictates  of  i   _ 
and  the  geniiis  of  Christianity — is  ample  and  nnsparing. 
sionnllv,  we  tliink,  he  has  pushed  the  application  of  #prineifli^ 
in  itself  sound,  beyond  its  legitimate  boundary,  or  iiMaiilimiitf 
useil  expressions  of  so  sweeping  a  character  as  to  give  to  hm 
statements  the  ai)])earance,  at  least,  of  having  done  so.    For 
instance,   on   t]ie  subject  of   **  legislative  pieroffatives^**   As 
autlior,  while  very  properly  condemning  the  anttiortty  wluBk 
Conference  assumes  in  making  and  enforcing*  laws,  susms  to 
l]ave  left  no  margin  for  those  conventional  regolations  whiiA  a 
Christian  church  may  adopt  for  ordering  and  efibotaally 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  its  constitution.    "  In  the  New  Ti 
nient,"  he  tells  us  himself,  "there  are  but  two  or  three 
rules  of  clmrch  polity;  and  upon  a  rigid  and  faithfol 
of  these,  depend  the  scriptunil  character  and  efficimey  of 
toral  rule,"  and,  we  presume,  of  ecclesiastical 
generally.     Ihit  bei*ause  these  rules  are  eo  few,  heeanse  Iha 
New  Testament  prescribes  broad  principles  only,  and  not  Iha 
minutiir  of  their  ap])lication,  there  is  not  only  room  left,  bat  a 
demand  for  certain  arrangements  and  rules  which  hava  Aa 
character  of  bye-laws — always  presuming  that  they  ba  anek 
only  as  necessity  or  a  wise  expediency  dictates,  and  t£at  boA  In 
themselves,  and  in  the  use  made  of  tficm,  the  supreme  aa 
of  Christ,  and  the  just  liberties  of  His  pecqple  are  bald 
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Now  we  do  not  Buppose  tliat  Mr.  Hill  intended  t«  deny  to  a 
(christian  cburcb  a  prerogative  like  this,  but  our  impression  is 
tlmt  certain  unqualified  statements  render  an  inference  to  that 
cll'cct  plausible.  We  can  easily  imagine,  likewise,  tliat  some 
poraona,  not,  it  may  be,  altogether  without  reason,  might  con- 
sider his  manner  01  treating  the  defenders  of  Methodism  as  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  courtesy  and  respect  due  to  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  certainly  of  some  of  them.  We  do  not 
recollect  that  his  language  is  in  any  case  offensively  personal, 
but  it  is  often  sarcastic  and  taunting.  Without  falling  into  the 
odious  practice  of  imputing  to  individuals  base  and  unworthy 
motives,  often  done  with  no  better  reason  than  that  they  are 
antagonists,  he  does  not  always  appear  sufficiently  to  distinguish 
between  the  character  of  the  syatem,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  embraced  it.  We  can  make  great  allowance  for 
the  warmth  of  controversy,  and  for  the  indignation  so  natural 
wlicn  contemplating  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  good  and  able 
moil  employing  their  talents  in  support  of  a  system,  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  writer,  is  fraught  with  mischief — exalting  the 
ministers  of  Christ  into  a  priestly  caste,  and  degrading  the 
Lord's  free  men  to  the  condition  of  spiritual  serfs — and  under 
the  operations  of  which  thousands  were,  at  the  time,  eeparat«d 
from  H  communion  dear  to  them  by  bo  many  associations  and 
recollections.  Nor  are  we  so  squeamish  as  t«  pronounce  the 
languu^c  of  irony  or  sarcasm,  any  more  than  that  of  grave  and 
mfusured  rebuke,  necessarily  unchristian.  But  we  think  that, 
!is  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  directed  as  little  as  possible 
against  persons,  and  be  reserved  mainly  for  folly  and  hypocrisy, 
iind  their  kindred  vices. 

AVe  would  further  remark  that,  in  the  general  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  the  work  displays  less  ability 
l)i;iii  iu  (lie  management  of  the  parts  separately  considered. 
TliiTo  is  inueli  logical  astuteness  in  the  discusBion  of  particular 
topics,  but  the  topics  are  unnecessarily  multiplied,  and  some  of 
tlifiii  toil  closely  allied  for  detached  consideration,  without  the 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  running  into  each  other. 
Partly  to  this,  wo  apprehend — partly  to  some  little'  prccipitauty 
— while  employed,  as  in  the  Srat  two  chapters,  on  deducing 
ScTijiture  principles — in  attacking  those  of  the  By:5tem  which  he 
aiTiiifjiis  la  remark  more  especially  applicable  to  t-liap.  ii.) — and 
partly,  perhaps,  to  a  somewhat  too  exhaustive  metliod  in  treating 
the  several  branches  of  his  subject,  we  are  disposed  tn  ascribe  tlie 
frfejut'iicy  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  check  the  current  of  his 
j'i.'niaiks,  lost  ho  should  forestall  some  future  tnjiic,  uud  the 
.r(])iliiions  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  There  is 
abiiiidaiit  evidence  that  he  has  clear-headedness  enough,  and 
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logic  enough,  to  have  avoided  tliese  fiEiiilt^  and  inmurted  to  lut 
work  that  character  of  **  progressive  transitLOHy''  tut  evbtntiom 
and  growth  of  part  out  of  part,  so  essential  to  tibe  unity  and 
compactness  of  the  whole.  Shall  we  further  indulge  wnat  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  foible  of  our  craft  hj  remarkiiig  tliat  ^ 
are  no  great  admirers  of  the  curt  and  seemingly  ex 
titles  of  several  of  the  chapters  and  sections  P  By  sooli 
tice,  precision  and  comprehensiveness  are  often  aaorifioeil  to 
very  inferior  qualities.  For  our  taste,  also^  the  author  ~ 
indulged  a  little  too  freely  in  the  introduction  of  poetioal 
most  of  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  pertinent,  and  add 

ness  to  his  argument,  and  sprightliness  to  his  style,  bat 

take  their  places  by   a  little    constraint,  instead  of  fidliiy 
naturally  into  them.     Oenerally  speaking,  the  style  is    * 
free,  vivacious,  and  forcible ;  adunirable  qualities  in  tlun 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

We  should  not  have  indulffed  in  some  of  the  p— mmJi^ 
remarks  had  our  estimate  of  tne  real  worth  of  this       * 


been  lower  than  it  is.  It  is  distinguished  by  strong  m^HJMiir^wit 
— by  much  force  of  reasoning,  enlivened  by  fireouent  repait—i 
It  sets  in  a  powerful  and  varied  light  the  subject  whidb  the 
writer  undertook  to  discuss ;  clearly  convicting,  in  our  yiev^ 
the  ]X)lity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  of  grave  depaituie  ftoBS  Ihift 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  advocates  of  much  iUee  kgii^ 
inconsistency,  and  even  self-contradiction,  in  their  pleadingi  oi 
its  behalf.  It  exposes  under  manifdd  aipeots  tne  infauioM 
influence  of  the  system  on  both  pastors  and  people.  It  is  aft 
earnest,  outspoken,  protest  against  priestly  anogaaoe  wait 
assumption,  and  a  warm-hearted  vindication  of  Chriatiaii  lifj^yi 
and  privileges.  Without  professing  to  endorse  every  i 
of  the  author,  we  thank  him  for  whai  he  has  done^  and 
hope  that  his  work  will  find,  as  it  deserves^  an  ertendve 
lation.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  on 
assured  that  if  they  follow  our  advice  they  will  not 
for  having  given  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  niiamiiun  our  i 

of  the  extensive  benefit  which  Wesleyan  Methodiats^  V^  ^ 
their  faulty  system  of  church  polity,  have  oonfened  UBOm  lUi 
eountrv.  They  have,  by  their  zealous  and  adf^denyingUMMi^ 
carried  the  lamp  of  life  into  many  a  benighted  net^UmokoQi^ 
which  other  rehgious  bodies  had  never  p^ietrated,  and  T 
blessing  to  thousands.  Our  earnest  hope  is  that  the  head 
leaders  of  the  Society  will  be  induced  to  abandon  a  polioir  * 
has  already  brought  upon  it  so  much  miaohiefy^  and 
threatens  to  obstruct  its  future  usefulness. 


..;^ 
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Art.   YI. — Thomas    AircTs    Poems.     A    New    Edition.     William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1856. 

The  rule  generally  holds  good  in  works  of  art,  as  well  as  of 
nature,  that  their  durability  is  proportioned  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  growth.  In  literature,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  deviations  from  this,  as  any  one  will  vouch,  who  has 
timibled  over  vn  old  library,  and  pitched  enormous  fat  folios, 
the  eWdent  labour  of  the  author's  lifetime,  back  into  the  cob- 
webbed  nooks,  symbolical  of  the  utter  oblivion  into  which  they 
have  passed,  while  treasuring  up  some  petty  little  brochure, 
written  to  obtain  a  dinner,  perhaps.  The  history  of  literature 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  affords,  however,  a  great 
many  instances  of  the  apparent  operation  of  this  law.  deputa- 
tions poetical  and  otherwise,  innimierable,  have  arisen  and  set ; 
some  have  just  commenced  to  show  symptoms  of  falling  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  while  others  contmue  steadily  to  advance 
from  long  protracted  neglect.  The  more  youthful  readers  of  the 
new^  edition  of  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  must  repeatedly  be 
indebted  to  Professor  Ferrier's  notes  for  their  comprehension  of 
passages  relating  to  persons,  of  whom  Christopher  Iforth  speaks 
as  if  their  names  were  household  words.  It  is  amusing  also  to 
observe  how  names  are  jumbled  together  in  his  estimates  of 
books  and  authors,  the  long-since  dead  and  forgotten  being  not 
unfrcquently  classed  with  those  which  have  come  down  to  the 
j)res(  nt  day,  with  renewed  growth.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Noctes''  we  find  him,  somewhere  about  the  year  1830,  speak- 
ing of  Thomas  Aird  in  those  sweeping  terms  of  laudation,  which 
he  w  as  apt  to  apply  often  as  indiscriminately  as  the  abuse  with 
which  he  delightett  in  loading  any  one  who  happened  to  be  a 
Whig  or  a  Radical.  At  that  time  there  was  no  great  wonder 
that  the  popular  voice  did  not  respond  to  North's  enthusiasm, 
for  the  ''  Captive  of  Fez,"  on  whose  beauties  he  dilated,  though 
it  possessed  some  spirited  passages,  offered  little  to  interest  the 
general  reader,  the  details  being  thoroughly  unnatural,  and 
managed  with  little  skill ;  while  a  magnificent  ballad  like  "  The 
Devil's  Dream,"  standing  alone,  could  not  be  expected,  of  itself, 
to  produce  any  instantaneous  effect.  Since  then,  however,  he 
has  never  yielded  an  inch  of  ground,  and  not  a  few  of  the  poems 
in  tlie  volume  now  before  us,  will  justify  us  in  predicting  for 
him  ultimately,  a  far  higher  and  more  permanent  poetical  repu- 
tation than  many  of  his  brethren  who  have  ascended  the  famed 
hill  somewhat  more  rapidly.  Those  to  which  we  allude,  deal 
witli  tlie  scenes  and  topics  which  evidently  lie  nearest  his  heart, 
for  which,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  to  naturalize  himself 
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in  tropical  climes,  we  believe  his  genius  is  peonHulfv  and  wvo 
it  not  for  '*The  Deva's  Dream '^  and  "The  Beimniiao,''  w« 
should  say  exclusively,   adapted.     Doubtless  he  has  written 
much  beautiful  poetry,  but  it  is  the  genuine  native  ohanicter- 
istics  with  which  such  poems  as  "  Frank  Sylvan,'*  and  othor 
sketches  of  Scottish  scenery  and  character  are  embned,  wbieh 
will  ultimately  find  an  echo  for  his  writings  in  the  breasts  ef 
the  admirers  of  Bums,  Scott,  and  Professor  Wilson.     He  is  in 
poetry,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  what  Wilson  is  in  prose — a 
little  more  staid,  perhaps.     Wilson,  indeed,  is  the  only  prade* 
cesser  of  whom  any  distinct  imitation  ean  be  traeed»  and  Iiis 
poetical  style  is  entirely  his  own — copied  from  no  one,  and  iS 
yet,  (rare  benefit  of  unpopularity)  corned  6y  no  one.     The  in- 
pressions   produced   by  Wilson's    *' itecreations,''  and  Aiid's 
**  Blank  Yerse  Sketches,"  are  very  much  the  same.   We  toA  the 
same  ''  natural  airs"  blowing  breezy  along  their  pagea,  and  tlM 
same  current  of  health  runs  clear  and  fi'edi  thronglL  everjr  vein 
of  thouglit,  all  being  the  free  and  unrestrained  g;iiBhinn  of 
hearts,  saturated  with  the  beauties  of  earth,  till  they  navs 
become  a  part  of  their  being.     Aird  is,  in  our  opinion,  ao  fiur  iS 
he  goes,  a  truer  poet  of  the  seasons  than  Thomson.  His  minnle- 
ness  of  detail  never  detracts  from  the  grand  outlinei  and  his 
style  now  quaint  and  homely,  and  ever  and  anon  swelBng  oal 
into  periods  imsurpassed  by  Cowper  or  Wordsworth  in  lUisi  iip 
tivc  beauty  and  aptness,  disdains  the  cheap  artifice  of  ^"'^■^g 
up  fanciful  analogical  ideas,  by  which  it  is  common  to  ^wnffat  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  real  features  of  nature.     He 
has  too  much  love  and  reverence  for  our  dear  mother-earth,  to 
trick  her  out  in  such  fantastic  disg^uises.     He  does  not  oaU 
us  to  boliold  suns  expiring  in  their  own  blood«  wiik 
watching  tlicir  death  pangs  in  fierce  triumph,  but  Ininga^belim la 
nature  in  hor  own  fresh  unsullied  glory.  Our  readers  will  judge 
for  thonisolves  from   the  following  random  eztraeta.    Prom 
Frank  Sylvan's  ramble  we  could  multiply  qnotationa 
number.     Take  this  picture  of  "  Sweet  St.  Mary*s  Well : 

*'  Cold,  still,  and  glassy  deep,  a  grassy  brow 
O'ershading  it,  here  lies  the  virgin  well. 
Frost  never  films  it,  ne*cr  the  dog-star  drinks 
Its  liquid  brimming  lower.     Self-relieved, 
By  sort  green  dimples  in  its  yielding  lip, 
T)i(>  trembling  fulness  breaks,  and  slipping  o*er. 
Cold  bubbles  through  the  grass,  the  infsut 
AsHumes  a  voice,  and,  gathering  as  it  goes» 
A  runnel  makes  :  how  beautiful  the  green 
Tran:»lucent  lymph,  cn^p  curling,  purliug  o* 
The  Jluating  duckweed,  lapsingly  away !" 
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Here  is  a  very  gem  of  suggestive  imagery,  rivaUing  in  the 
perfect  idea  it  conveys  Pope's  oft-quoted  "  wounded  snake." 

"  The  cushat,  startled  from  her  ivied  tree, 
Comes  clapping  out  above  iiim,  down  right  o'er 
Tlie  river  takes,  and,  folding  her  smooth  wings, 
Shoots  like  an  arrow  up  the  woody  face 
Of  yon  high  steep,  and  6*er  it  hears  away — 
The  loveliest  feat  in  all  the  flight  of  birds." 

The  mingled  homeliness  and  truth  of  his  "  Winter ''  simrise 
and  sunset  are  beautiful  exceedingly  : — 

"  Ton  ridge  of  trees  against  the  frosty  east 
Of  morn,  how  thin,  how  fine,  how  spiritualized 
Their  fringe  of  naked  branches,  and  of  twigs, 
Distinct,  though  multitudinous  and  small ! 
Still  rarified,  they  seem  about  to  be 
Consumed  away  in  the  affluent  candent  glow 
Breathed  up  before  the  sun !     Lo,  in  their  stems 
His  ruddy  disk  ;  and  now  the-  rayless  orb, 
Eound  and  entire,  is  up,  on  the  fixed  eye 
Dilating,  swimming  with  uncertain  poise 

From  side  to  side — a  great  red  ball  of  fire.*' 

#  *  •  • 

"  The  sun  goes  down  the  early  afternoon, 
And  soon  will  set.     A  rim  of  steaming  haze 
Above  the  horizon,  deeper  in  its  dye 
Than  the  light  orange  of  the  general  west, 
Eeceives  liis  reddened  orb.     As  through  their  glades 
Westward  you  go,  a  sifted  dust  of  gold 
Fills  all  the  fir-wood  tops ;  ruddy  below 
Their  rough-barked  stems ;  and,  ay,  the  wings  of  birds 
Flash  like  illumined  gold-leaf,  as  they  flit 
From  tree  to  tree  across  your  startled  eye." 

It  Is  not  merely  in  such  descriptive  sketches  that  Aird 
exools.  His  verse  throughout  is  the  evident  reflex  of  a  large 
and  liberal  mind,  stored  with  all  variety  of  lore,  of  a  heart 
brimful  witli  love  for  all  God's  creatures,  and  that  is  ever 
running  over  Avith  fresh  fancies  and  pleasant  humours,  unmin- 
gled  wit! I  misanthropical  or  other  fashionable  cant.  At  the 
same  time,  wliibj  deficient  in  the  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  appli- 
cation of  tliu  e  rules  which  go  to  the  construction  of  a  Buccessfiil 
tale,  lie  is  singularly  happy  in  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  he 
blonds  into  tlic  talk  with  which  he  beguiles  his  rural  walks. 
Xo  doubt  he  wants  the  felicitous  arrangement  and  transition 
power  of  Cjwper,  which  combine  to  make  the  whole  of  the 
''Task,"  a  series  of  exquisite  pictures,  falling  as  gently  and 
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imperceptibly  into  each  other  as  diflforent  hwboy  wi^M^g 
together ;  but  his  peacil  has  mach  of  the  same  grapnio  minttts* 
ness,  with  a  rough,  rich  raciness  peculiarly  his  own.     We  havB 
set  our  heart  upou  seeing  a  laudscape  painter  as  decidedly 
Scottish  us  Cowper  is  English,  and  we  shall  not  readfly  forgive 
Mr.  -iVird  if  he  disappoint  us.       His    "Frank  Sjmn"   "A 
Summer  Day,"  "  A  Winter  Day,"  &c.,  evince  the  poaeessbn  of 
the  materials  in  abundance,   but   they  are  just  a  shade  too 
rambling  and  unconnected.     We  have  no  doubt  that  his  genius 
would  lead  him  to  select  liis  task  so  as  to  avoid  any  arnwniine 
of  imitation.     England  has  been  more  favoured  of  ute  jmn 
than  the  sister  kingdom  with  original  poetrVt  and  it  woali  be 
well  tliut  almost  the  only  surviving  poet  of  nigh  genius  left  to 
Scotland  should  not  depart  without  leaving  some  specsial  tokea 
for  liis  countrymen.     This  blank  undoubtedly  remams  yet  to  be 
filled,  for  Thomson  was  rather  a  renegade  Scot,  who  mynij 
used   his  recollections  of   Scottish  scenorv  to  embeUiak  bis 
vague  generalisms,  which  can  hardly  be  applied  oorrectly  to  any 
clime  or  country  in  particular. 

We  have  dwelt  principally  on  this  class  of  Mr.  Aiid's 
writings  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  really  that  on  which  bis  after* 
reputation  will  rest,  though  it  forms  by  no  means  the  pradosu* 
nating  element  in  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Tales  such  iS 
the  ''  (Japtive  of  Fez,''  of  a  class  whose  day  has  gcme  hnpnicily 
by,  and  a  Lmg  dramatic  poem,  the  "  Tragedy  of  WVdo,**  tokt 
up  tlie  greater  part — in  our  opinion,  greatly  to  the  dstriment  of 
tlieir  less  assuming  companions.  Of  the  tales  we  need  ssy 
nothing,  unless  that  tlicv  might  bo  of  great  value  to  oertain 
minor  poets — small  editions  of  Samuel  Uogors — but  serve  no 
good  puqyose  as  emanating  from  Thomas  Aird,  only  ^jw^J^Jig  to 
send  away  the  casual  reader  from  the  untasted  K^n^ttfttj,  ondsr 
the  impression  that  ho  is  one  of  those  well-meaning  veieififln 
born  to  be  forgot.  The  **  Tragedy  of  Wold,"  u  huge  coogliH 
meration  of  blood  and  thunder,  raving  and  ranting,  is  not  inA^ 
out  evidence  of  great  poetic  powers  and  strength  of  oonoeptiM} 
but  these  are  not  in  sufficient  proportion  to  render  it  eneliee 
us  a  whole.  The  haughty,  unbending  stoioism  of  a  dnrhoss  ef 
the  old  times  which  leads  her  to  sacrifice  her  son  wiiboat 
punction  to  a  freak  of  loyal  devotion,  is  not  ^l^ulstftd  to 
a  very  high  am<junt  of  sympathy.  Mr.  Aird,  to  his  pnuie  be  H 
said,  htus,  unlike  many  other  poets,  a  strong,  reverentiel  pi 
lection  for  oUl  ago,  which  has  inspired  some  of  his  tnnflwost 
most  Ix'autiful  eifusions.  In  this  case,  however,  he  mekse  ift 
intolerably  prominent  tiiat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refimfas 
an  involuntary  impatience  at  being  compelled,  like  poor  ~ 
Qraciue,  to  be  at  the  beck  of  two  grand-dsmei^ 
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coiumunings  engross  so  much  of  the  narrative.  Similar  objec- 
tions apply  to  other  dramatic  poems,  but  the  beauty  of  many 
detached  passages,  especially  in  the  "  Mother's  Blessing,"  abun- 
dantly supply  the  lack  of  general  interest.  We  need  only 
allude  to  a  poem  so  widely  known  as  the  "  Devil's  Dream. 
The  *'  Demoniac"  and  "  Churchyard"  likewise  are  powerful  and 
imaginative  productions,  though  the  latter  is  loosely  put  toge- 
ther in  the  extreme ;  the  ghosts  who  conduct  a  poetical  con- 
versation during  three  nights,  being  a  great  detd  too  ghost- 
like, continually  fading  away,  and  leaving  the  author  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  to  speak  for  them,  which  he  does  by 
launching  out  at  some  length  into  his  favourite  vein,  and  then 
sticking  in  here  and  there  "First  Ghost,"  "Second  Ghost," 
and  so  on.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  the  present 
edition  we  find  him  withdrawing  one  of  these  pseudo-ghost's 
pleasant  recollections  of  earth,  and  introducing  it  as  a  separate 
poem  under  the  title  of  the  "Holy  Cottage."  Some  other 
similar  transplantations  are  also  effected  without  the  theft  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  visible,  evincing  we  think  that  their 
author  has  not  the  greatest  faith  in  the  acceptability  of  some  of 
his  larger  poems. 

We  trust  this  present  opportune  republication  will  greatly 
extend  the  circle  of  Mr.  Aird's  readers.  There  are  a  few  new 
poems  included  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  in 
comparison  with  former  editions,  on  account  of  the  great  evident 
care  with  which  the  whole  has  been  revised,  there  being  hardly 
a  page  which  does  not  bear  traces  of  the  file.  Redundancies  are 
retrenched,  heightening  touches  thrown  in,  and  laxities  of 
ex[)ression  corrected.  These  alterations  are  not  always  happy, 
the  wheat  now  and  then  getting  well  nigh  pulled  up  or  "  laid  " 
along  w  ith  the  tares,  but  on  the  whole  the  general  effect  is 
much  improved.  We  could  of  course,  for  our  own  part  have 
dispensed  with  what  we  consider  a  vast  amount  of  extraneous 
matter.  We  hardly  expect  that  Aird  will  obtain  his  due  modi- 
cum of  fame  till  (long  may  the  day  be  distant !)  some  unscrupu- 
lous biographer,  shall  treat  him  in  a  similar  fashion  to  that  in 
which  he  treated  Delta,  and  sweep  away  without  mercy  what- 
ever a])pears  unworthy  of  his  genius.  Meantime,  in  spite  of  all 
surrounding  cumbrances,  those  who  can  appreciate  strength  and 
originality  of  thought,  a  deep  insight  into  and  acquaintance 
with  the  grand  and  the  minute  of  nature,  and  an  unlimited 
command  of  language  and  imagery  of  the  very  highest  order, 
will  lind  protit  and  delight  in  the  strong  masculine,  and  at  the 
same  time,  tender  and  true  utterances  of  this  genuine  "poet  of 
nature." 

We  trust  Mr.  Aird  will  be  long  spared  for  the  task  at  which 
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,  alley."     He  has  not  y  ^  -  -.       i. 

now  that  age  has  begun  to  steal  upon  him,  our  best  wishes  for 
his  future  will  be  expressed  in  his  own  words — 

"  Labour,  Art,  Worship,  Love,  these  make  man's  life : 
How  sweet  to  spend  it  here !    Beautiful  valley, 
Thine  eyre  the  lilies  of  the  Spring,  and  thine 
The  Summer's  leafiest  places ;  Autumn  next 
Crowns  your  glad  crofts  with  corn ;  nor  should  we  diesd 
The  Winter  here.     On  January  morn 
Down  your  long  reach,  how  soul-inspiriting, 
Far  in  the  frosty  yellow  of  the  East, 
To  see  the  flaming  horaes  of  the  Sun 
Come  galloping  up  on  the  untrodden  year ! 
If  storm-fiaws  more  prevail,  hail,  crusted  snows, 
And  blue-white  thaws  upon  the  spotty  hills, 
AVith  dun  swollen  floods,  they  paas  and  hurt  thee  not 
They  but  enlarge,  with  sympathetic  change. 
The' thoughtful  issues  of  thy  dwellers'  hearts, 
Here,  happy  thus,  far  from  the  scarlet  sins. 
From  bribes,  from  violent  ways,  the  anxious  mart 
Of  money-changers,  and  the  strife  of  tongues, 
Fearing  no  harm  of  plague,  no  evil  star 
Bearded  with  wrath,  his  spirit  finely  touched 
To  life's  true  harmonies,  old  Sylvan  dwells 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  valley." 


Art.  VII. — Die  Fsalmen.  Ueborsetzt  and  Au8|;el^  von  Dr. 
Hermann  Hupfcld,  Ordentlichem  Professor  &r  Theolom  su 
Halle.  Erster  Band  Gotlia,  1855.  8vo.  (The  Psalms;  Trans- 
lated and  Explained  by  Dr.  H.  Hupfeld,  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Halle.)     Vol.  I. 

Among  the  sacred  books  of  the  old  dispensation,  the  Psalms  will 
ever  occupy  a  chief  place  in  the  minds  of  Christians.  The 
devotional  spirit  which  they  breathe  is  generally  consonant 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that  they  must  always 
afford  important  aid  in  exciting  and  elevating  souls  desirmg  to 
commune  with  the  Most  High.  Dear  to  the  pious  heart  are 
these  sacred  odes :  so  exactly  adapted  are  they  to  the  Yazyinff 
moods  of  the  inner  man  once  awakened  to  the  consdoosness  <u 
divine  tilings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  commentaries 
should  have  been  written  on  a  work  like  the  PKalter.     It  needi» 
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possessing  genius,  he  has  yet  a  strong  common  sense  which 
keeps  his  fancy  in  check.  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  attach 
an  importance  to  his  original  investigations  into  Hebrew  words 
and  constructions,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  due  to  Ewald. 

Secondly.  Another  excellence  is  the  concise  analysis  of  the 
general  sense  of  each  Psalm  furnished  by  the  learned  author. 
In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  excel  all  previous  com- 
mentators, except,  perhaps,  De  Wette ;  though  the  latter  is 
oftener  incorrect  than  Hupfeld.  The  difficulty  of  giving  a 
complete  and  faithful  yet  brief  analysis,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  such  as  have  tried  the  experiment.  In  nothing  is  the 
mastery  of  a  subject  evinced  more  than  in  this.  As  an  example 
we  may  refer  to  Psalm  V.  on  page  67. 

Thirdly.  Like  De  Wette,  the  author  follows  the  historical 
metliod  of  interpretation.  This  is  the  only  true  method.  The 
right  sense  can  only  be  derived  from  the  words  themselves 
taken  in  their  common  acceptation  and  modified  by  the  context 
in  wliich  they  stand.  No  other  principle  is  safe,  because  in  all 
other  modes  of  exegesis  a  sense  is  imported  into  the  text  which 
the  tenns,  interpreted  historically  and  philologically,  will  not 
bear.  Whoever  therefore  would  understand  the  book  of  Psalms 
must  follow  the  path  in  which  Hupfeld  has  walked.  In  every 
case  we  must  first  inquire  what  the  words  exactly  mean,  before 
the  original  sense  of  the  whole  be  apprehended.  In  consequence 
of  Hupfe]d's  rigid  adherence  to  the  historical  sense,  he  has  been 
able  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  each  successive  verse  very 
clearly,  unbiassed  by  theological  creeds  or  pre-conceived  notions. 
His  theology  has  been  everywhere  kept,  as  it  should  be,  in 
subservience  to  his  philology ;  instead  of  dictating  to  the  latter, 
as  it  too  frequently  does,  even  in  Hengstenberg's  case. 

I'ourthly.  Another  characteristic  excellence  of  the  present 
commentary  is  the  able  investigation  of  the  circimistances  and 
time  in  which  each  separate  Psalm  was  written.  Here  he  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  and  others, 
who  adhere  to  the  correctness  of  the  titles  in  all  cases  ;  whereas 
notliing  appears  to  us  more  certain,  than  that  all  the  titles 
should  not  be  relied  upon.  Any  commentator  who  adheres  to 
them  as  correct,  must,  in  our  view,  fail  in  his  work.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  best  expositors  of  the  book  feel  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  traditional  notices  embodied  in  the 
inscriptions,  when  they  find  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  justify 
a  deviation.  De  Wette  and  Ewald  have  done  so,  not  to  mention 
Hitzig  and  Olshausen.  If  these  observations  be  correct,  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  table  as  is  inserted  in  the 
''  Hand-book  of  the  Bible,"  based  on  the  authorship  indicated  in 
the  inscriptions,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  first, 
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with  it.  It  is  one-sided,  narrow,  and  illiberal  in  iti  thaologieal 
interpretations ;  while  a  dogged  adherence  to  the  oorreetiieaB  of 
the  traditional  titles,  and  the  ascription  of  &r  more  Plnlnui  to 
David  than  he  really  composed,  shake  our  belief  in  the  aqporitor. 
Still  there  are  beautifnl  remarks  her^  and  therOi  wlucll  eould 
only  have  proceeded  from  one  who  has  felt  the  power  of  Tital 
religion.  Olshausen's,  which  forms  part  of  the  '^Bzegeticel 
Hand-book  to  the  Old  Testament,"  is  an  exeeedingljperAiiietoffj 
performance.  The  selection  of  such  a  man,  who  is  a  moe 
philologian,  not  a  divine,  for  the  task,  we  reckon  pemHailjr 
unfortunate.  His  production  is  useless.  We  beliefe,  howervov 
that  Hasse  was  to  have  undertaken  the  part  perfomied  tj 
Olshausen.     He  woidd  have  done  it  much  better. 

The  work  of  Hupfeld  is  not  exactly  what  it  was  first  intandfld 
to  be.  We  happen  to  know  that  he  was  applied  to  hj  Molur, 
the  Heidelburg  publisher,  to  prepare  a  new  editton  of  Bs 
Wette,  which  is  now  out  of  prmt.  But  in  the  eoane  of  tks 
negotiations  between  author  and  publisheri  something  ootiimed 
which  determined  the  former  to  foUow  his  own  mediod,  and  to 
produce  an  independent  work.  And  it  is  well  that  the  evenlse 
happened,  for  the  public  have  a  much  better  book  than  was 
originally  contemplated. 

The  Yolunic  occupies  439  pages,  and  reaches  no  Cntiier  Hmm 
the  XXIst.  Paalni;  but  it  is  likely,  that  when  eooDpleta^ 
it  will  not  be  lar^r  than  Hengstenberg.  Eaoh  sii 
volume  will  contain  more  j)salms  in  the  same  spaoe^ 
things  once  explained  ncod  only  be  referred  to  again.  The 
general  introduction  is  deferred  till  the  close,  after  UieaaBMr 
of  ilengstenborg;  and  the  method  of  proceeding  ii  aiaular  to 
that  of  Do  Wette,  viz.,  a  few  books  specially  on  the  I^slm,  if 
such  exist,  are  first  mentioned  in  a  note,  after  whioh  oomo  a 
Qermau  translation,  a  summary  of  contents,  and  a  miirato 
examination  of  each  separate  verse.  In  the  meantime^ 
of  an  introduction,  the  respected  writer  has  given  a  long 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  speaks  partioolarly  ofHgmm* 
stenberg  and  Ewald.  Here  the  charaoter  and  dispositiM  oftta 
man  are  well  seen. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  commentary  before  us  mmj  be  btial^ 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads : — 

First.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  eiuict  and  aooorato  pluWlMy, 
to  a  degree  which  no  other  work  on  the  Psalms  egliihtto  Mm 
the  learned  author  is  at  home.  Competent  as  he  is  to  teniik 
important  contributions  to  Hebrew  grammar  iiml  hiihingiip^|^ 
he  has  given  not  a  few  specimens  of  nis  suooeesftd  ahililj  in  Ihsa 
dejpurtmont,  which  will  n(»t  be  overlooked  by  ftitnrs  philolflgiaH^ 
His  mind  is  original;    yet   not  caprioions  in  ito  jftdfgmmttt 
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possessing  genius,  he  has  yet  a  strong  common  tense  which 
keeps  his  fancy  in  check.  \Ve  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  attach 
an  importance  to  his  original  investigations  into  Hebrew  words 
and  constructions,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  due  to  Ewald. 

Secondly.  Another  excellence  is  the  concise  analysis  of  the 
general  sense  of  each  Psalm  furnished  by  the  learned  author. 
In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  excel  all  previous  com- 
mentators, except,  perhaps,  De  Wette ;  though  the  latter  is 
oftener  incorrect  than  Hupfeld.  The  difficulty  of  giving  a 
complete  and  faithful  yet  brief  analysis,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  such  as  have  tried  the  experiment.  In  nothing  is  the 
mastery  of  a  subject  evinced  more  than  in  this.  As  an  example 
we  may  refer  to  Psalm  V.  on  page  67. 

Thirdlv.  Like  De  Wette,  the  author  follows  the  historical 
method  of  interpretation.  This  is  the  only  true  method.  The 
right  sense  can  only  be  derived  from  the  words  themselves 
taken  in  their  common  acceptation  and  modified  by  the  context 
in  whicli  they  stand.  No  other  principle  is  safe,  because  in  all 
other  modes  of  exegesis  a  sense  is  imported  into  the  text  which 
the  terms,  interpreted  historically  and  philologically,  will  not 
bear.  Whoever  therefore  would  understand  the  book  of  Psalms 
must  follow  the  path  in  which  Hupfeld  has  walked.  In  every 
case  we  must  first  inquire  what  the  words  exactly  mean,  before 
the  original  sense  of  the  whole  be  apprehended.  In  consequence 
of  Hupfejd's  rigid  adherence  to  the  historical  sense,  he  has  been 
able  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  each  successive  verse  very 
clearly,  unbiassed  by  theological  creeds  or  pre-conceived  notions. 
Ilis  theology  has  been  everywhere  kept,  as  it  should  be,  in 
subservience  to  his  philology ;  instead  of  dictating  to  the  latter, 
as  it  too  frequently  does,  even  in  Hengstenberg's  case. 

]'\)urtlily.  Another  characteristic  excellence  of  the  present 
commentary  is  the  able  investigation  of  the  circimistances  and 
time  in  which  each  separate  Psalm  was  written.  Here  he  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  and  others, 
who  adhere  to  the  correctness  of  the  titles  in  all  cases  ;  whereas 
nothing  appears  to  us  more  certain,  than  that  all  the  titles 
should  not  be  relied  upon.  Any  conmientator  who  adheres  to 
them  as  correct,  must,  in  our  view,  fail  in  his  work.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  best  expositors  of  the  book  feel  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  traditional  notices  embodied  in  the 
inscriptions,  when  they  find  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  justify 
a  deviation.  De  Wette  and  Ewald  have  done  so,  not  to  mention 
Hitzig  and  Olshausen.  If  these  observations  be  correct,  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  a  table  as  is  inserted  in  the 
''  Hand-book  of  the  Bible,''  based  on  the  authorship  indicated  in 
the  inscriptions,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  first, 
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after  what  scripture  eacli  Psalm  was  composed ;  seoondly,  the 
probable  occasion  on  which  it  originated,  with  the  date  B.a 
appended.  As  an  example  of  incorrect  authorship  in  the  titles 
we  may  refer  to  the  XXth.  Psalm,  which  many  expoaitcnrB 
have  rightly  referred  to  an  unknown  poet.  David  himself  oould 
hardly  have  offered  up  such  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  own 
success.  Rejecting,  therefore,  the  Davidic  authorship  of  it,  aa 
Ewald  and  Hupfeld  do ;  we  must  also  reject  any  definite  his- 
torical occasion  for  it  in  David's  life ;  such  as  his  war  with  the 
Anunonites  and  Syrians. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  composition  of  the 
Psalms  on  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  definite 
opinion  in  this  volume ;  we  mean,  that  of  Maccabean  Ptalms. 
It  is  well  known  that  Hitzig  is  the  most  enthusiastic  adToeate 
of  this  view  in  modern  times,  looking  upon  the  affiimatiTe 
position  as  essential  to  a  right  interpretation.  As  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  touches  this  question,  it  is 
not  one  of  mere  speculation.  De  Wettc  hesitated  much  about 
it,  and  finally  rejected  the  so-late  origin  of  certain  Psalms. 
But  Olsliausen,  heedless  of  Hasse's  arguments,  has  boldly 
maintained  the  existence  of  such  compositions  in  the  Psalter. 
Wo  shall  wait  with  some  impatience  to  see  what  side  of  the 
question  Hupfeld  will  take.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  it  as  yet. 

Another  interesting  topic  connected  with  the  book'  gf  Ptalms 
is  that  of  the  so-called  imprecations.  Here,  too,  we  must  wait  for 
the  remainder  of  the  commentary,  as  none  of  those  expounded 
in  the  first  volume  necessarily  brings  the  subject  before  the 
reader.  It  is  most  probable  that  Hupfeld's  opinion  on  it  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  De  Wette.  And  we  apprehend  this  to 
be  the  substantially  correct  view,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  naiwnl 
one.  While  the  sacred  writeis  had  the  divine  spirit  in  them, 
they  did  not  cease  to  be  men.  They  were  not  wholly  divested 
of  their  mental  idiosjTicracics.  In  consequence  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  an  author  appearing  more  prominent  on  some 
occasions  than  others,  or  the  different  degrees  of  spiritual 
illiuuination  possessed  by  different  writers,  we  meet  with  the 
passages  in  which  the  human  manifests  itself  very  strongly,  so 
as  almost  to  overpower  the  divine.  These  hints  will  lead  onp 
readers  to  see  that  we  reject  the  usual  methods  of  exphdninff 
and  ^^ndicating  such  Psalms  as  seem  to  breathe  a  spirit  ^ 
revenge.  Even  Ilengstenberg,  with  all  his  ingenmtv,  has  fiuled 
to  make  thorn  square  with  the  mild,  forgiving  spirit  inculcated 
by  the  Saviour.  And  the  verj'  able  and  interesting  article  by 
the  lamented  Professor  Edwards  in  the  American  Bibkoikeom 
Sacra — which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  attempt  to  expoond  the 
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imprecation  a  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  fully  harmonize 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — must  be  pronounced 
unsatisfactory. 

But  while  we  put  a  verj'  high  estimate  on  this  commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  re{*arding  it  as  superior  to  every  other,  we 
cannot  coincide  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  it.  Before  its 
iippcarniice,  we  feared  that  the  learned  author  might  prohably 
fail  in  regard  to  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Knowing  as  we  did,  his 
stand-point  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  De  "Wette's,  some 
deficiency  was  to  be  apprehended  here.  And  so  it  has  proved. 
Wo  cannot  confess  to  an  agreement  of  opinion  with  him  about 
the  Ilnd.  Psalm  ;  neither  does  he  seem  to  have  attained  to  the 
best  view  of  tlie  XVIth.  The  latter  indeed  is  so  difficult 
tliat  there  will  always  be  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment 
respecting  it  among  the  ablest  commentators.  Some,  for  ex- 
ample, who  decr^'  the  theory  of  a  double  sense  in  prophecy,  will 
tell  ua  that  the  XVIth.  Psalm  refers  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
Jlcssiah ;  as  Professor  Stuart  explains  it.  But  we  m-.'  tin-  from 
holding  with  them,  or  rejecting  what  has  been  caJIcd  a  double 
sense  in  prophecy,  itAen  rii/fitli/  explained  and  more  luij'pily 
eiiunciafcd.  The  opponents  of  the  double  sense  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  suppose  themselves  able  to  dislodge  that  view  of 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  which  Warburton,  Arnold,  and 
TJavisoii  have  so  well  unfolded  and  enforced.  They  may  call  it 
"  double  nonsense"  if  they  will ;  but  the  thing  is  true  and  correct 
uotwilhstnnding.  The  entire  genius  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in 
burmony  with  it.  The  sacrifices,  types,  emblems,  and  insti- 
tutions of  t!ie  Jewish  economy,  had  all  the  same  twofoldness. 
Why  then  should  not  prophecy  have  an  analogous  feature  ? 

Tlie  four  last  verses  of  the  XVIth,  Psalm  are  quoted  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  applied  there  to  Christ  and  the  resur- 
rection. But  Hupfeld  affirms  that  this  application  is  no 
hernienouticai  rule  for  us.  It  is  simply  an  accommodation  to 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  then  prevailing.  We  believe  it 
to  be  much  more  than  this.  The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
argued  rightly  and  properly  from  the  true  sense  of  the  words 
they  quoted.  Yet  Hupfeld,  like  De  Wette,  does  not  entirely 
reno;mce  a  Messianic  reference ;  for  he  says,  that  the  part 
quoted  sho\dd  have  an  ideal  acceptation ;  and  it  expresses  for 
substance  only  thus  much,  that  the  poet's  hope  found  its  full  truth 
iiiitl  iiccoiiiplis/iment  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tholuck's 
opinion  is  much  the  same.  Here  the  interpretation  is  defective. 
The  quotation  is  more  Messianic  than  this.  We  fear  that 
Hiipfcld's  ideas  relative  to  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  are 
not  sucli  as  commend  themselvfia  to  the   sober  judgment  of 
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English  theologians.    He  attributes  too  little  authortiy  to  the 
affirmations  of  New  Testament  writers. 

But  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  commentary  before 
us,  we  regard  it  as  greatly  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
While  it  resembles  De  W  ette's  more  nearly  in  character  than 
any  other,  it  excels  it  in  fulness,  philological  exactness,  and 
range  of  reference.  The  German  version  itself  here  presented 
is,  on  the  whole,  considerably  better ;  though  it  is  in  this  part 
that  De  Wette  is  most  at  home.  We  do  not  say  that  Hupfeld 
exhibits  more  taste  or  elegance  than  De  Wette ;  but  be  shows 
much  greater  erudition  and  ability.  The  production  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  a  man  of  deep  earnestness  and  piety,  as 
the  author  is  known  to  be.  While  he  possesses  an  amount  of 
Hebrew  learning  which  Gesenius  never  had,  he  has  another 
spirit  than  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  chair  at 
Halle.  Upright,  sincere,  transparent,  spiritually-minded,  be 
has  far  more  s^onpathy  w^th  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers  than 
Gesenius  unhappily  exhibited.  But  while  the  distinguished 
Hebraist  of  Halle  has  an  earnest  piety,  he  is  also  a  bold  and 
fearless  thinker,  who  would  be  termed  by  Hengstenberff  and  bis 
party  something  of  a  nationalist.  In  this  country,  he  would 
certainly  be  considered  no  more  than  moderately  etangeUcai  by 
calm  and  liberal  theologians.  But  he  is  a  man  of  transparent 
honesty  and  true  spirituality.  None  that  know  him  can  fiul 
to  be  impressed  with  his  enlightened  and  thorough  piety.  He 
is  not  only  the  first  Hebraist  in  Prussia — probably  m  tbe  world— 
but  the  true-hearted,  consistent  Christian  in  all  his  deportment. 
In  him  we  see  a  sanctified  genius  under  the  control  of  sound 
judgment ;  not  wayward  and  erratic  like  that  of  Ewald,  straining 
after  originality  and  despising  others.  We  commend  this  first 
volume  of  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  to  the  attention  of 
English  theologians,  as  an  excellent  and  valuable  production 
wliich  surpasses  all  others  on  the  same  sacred  book.  We  should 
not  like  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  last  edition  of  De 
Wette's,  nor  even  w  itli  Hengstenberg's ;  but  if  any  were  to  ask 
for  one  commentary,  Hupfeld's  would  be  mentioned  as  tbe  best 
on  the  w^hole. 

We  conclude  with  a  literal  translation  of  the  Oerman  rea* 
dering  given  of  the  XVIth.  Psalm. 

1.  [An  ode  of  David.] 

Preserve  nic,  God,  for  I  take  refuge  with  thee. 

2.  I  say  to  Jehovali :    thou  art  my  Lord,  my  prosperitf  is  ant 

without  thee  (or  rests  only  on  thee). 
8.  Among  the  saiuts  wlio  are  in  the  land,  and  the  noble  in  i 
I  have  all  my  desire.  • 
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4.  Jfany  eorrowB  do  they  make  for  themselves  who  eichange 

another :  I  present  not  their  drink-offeringa  of  blood,  and 
take  not  their  names  upou  my  lips, 

5.  Jehovah  is  my  portion  and  my  cup  ;  tbou  preaerveat  my  lot, 

6.  The  lota  have  fnllen  to  me  in  pleasantneas,  mine  iuberitaiice 

alao  is  fine  for  me  (pleases  me). 

7.  I  praise  Jehovah  vrho  has  counaelled  me,  ray  reins  too  admonish 

me  hy  night. 

8.  I  set  Jehovah  before  me  continually :  for  be  is  at  my  right 

hand,  I  will  not  waver. 

9.  Thprefore  my  heart  rejoices,  and  exQlts  my  spirit  (properly, 

mine  honour). 
My  flesh  also  rests  in  security. 

10.  For  thou  wilt  not  abandon  my  soul  to  the  pit,  wilt  not  allow 

thy  favourites  to  see  the  grave. 

11.  Thou  wilt  make  known  to  me  the  way  of  life: 
Fuluoaa  of  joy  before  thy  face. 

Delight  at  thy  right  band  for  ever. 

By  way  of  explanation,  we  may  rcrunrk  that  the  very  difficult 
commencement  of  the  third  verac  i,*  attached  to  the  preceiliii<)  hy 
IlTipfcld ;  and  the  idea  expresf-ed  in  the  poascaaive  pronoun 
(my)  affixed  to  the  nouns  Zord  iukI  prosperity,  in  the  Hebrew, 
is  supposed  to  be  resumed,  and  ti'Nii>'f't-i-i"l  tn  n  wider  range  of 
YivT^niii:,  i.e.,  mt/prosperifj/resfs  OJi/;/'^    "  '  t;ii^me)jriV/( 

l/ic  --((/ii/s   ir/io  fire  in  the   land,    iS:i .  -  •      ■   '.   \orsion   is 

wry  unfortunate  in  this  place  {my  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee, 
h"l  lo  the  .laiiifs,  &q.).  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  Hupfeld 
iidvocatcn  the  plural  reading  in  the  tenth  Terse,  of  the  word 
translated  /lo/^  one,  translating  it,  thy  favoured  ones.  Though 
he  has  llciig.stcnberg  on  liis  side  here,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  plural  was  the  original  reading.  But  it  makes  no  difference 
in  llie  fiense  whether  we  adopt  the  plural  or  singular  adjective, 
since  what  is  said  of  Messiah  applies  also  to  his  people  in  unioQ 
with  him. 
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Aet.  YIII. — Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Tkommg 
Moore.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Jonn  BuaseD, 
M.P.    Vols.  VII.  and  YIII.    London  :  Longmaxui.     1856. 

The  long-expected,  volumes  before  us  close  the  biography,  and 
with  it  aU  that  will  ever  be  known,  except  by  tradition^  of  the 
poet  whom  the  British  public  petted  with  the  name  of  Tom 
Moore.  In  our  former  notices  of  the  successive  ooopleta  of 
volumes  which  have  preceded  those  now  before  us,  we  liave 
referred  to  that  pardonable  interest  in  private  history,  ''that 
leaning  to  one's  kind/'  which  chains  even  a  thougntfiil  and 
philosophic  reader  to  such  interesting  memorials  as  these.  If 
he  has  not  had  the  happiness  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
eminent  men  who  are  here  introduced  to  his  intimate  acquaint- 
anceship, his  interest  in  such  faithful  representations  of  their 
private  life  and  manners  perhaps  surpasses  that  which  he  would 
feel  in  a  new  Waverly  novel ;  while  to  the  privileged  few,  the 
gratification  experienced  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Moore's 
mithful  and  somewhat  gossiping  Diary,  will  be  scaroeiy 
less  intense.  It  reproduces  before  us  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  last  generation.  Mr.  Pitt  exclaimed  in  a  moment 
of  expected  triumph,  ^'  He  woidd  unwhig  his  great  antagonist 
for  life ;" — and  if  we  may  take  a  similar  liberty  with  language, 
we  would  say  that  Mr.  Moore  has  unparliamented  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived.  The  great  \Vhiff  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  familiarized  from  Lord  John 
Russell  to  "  Johnny,*'  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  all  the  notabilities  of  the  age  are  shown  to  us  in  the 
political  dishabille  of  the  dining  and  the  drawing  room. 
Perhaps  such  a  work  may  be  properly  designated,  in  the 
language  of  our  friendly  nei«^hbours,  as  memaires  pour9ervir  for 
the  best  political  history  of  the  times. 

The  contributions  of  the  noble  editor  to  the  work  which  he 
has  now  concluded,  have  been  scanty  to  the  last  degree ;  on  this 
point,  however,  we  think  the  critical  press  has  oeen  fieir  too 
severe.  From  the  days  of  Boswell's  "  life  of  Johnson,"  it  has 
been  the  habit  of  biographers,  and  a  wise  habit  too,  to  allow 
their  subjects  to  narrate  their  own  lives,  and  modem 
has  become  little  else  than  autobiography.  This  is  as 
be.  The  biographer  should  be  hidden  behind  his  subject ;  and 
as  a  general  principle,  the  less  he  is  seen  the  better. 

Another  consideration  should  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
this  case.  The  pension  of  Mr.  Moore  ceased  at  his  death,  and 
tlic  labours  of  Lord  John  Russell  were  devoted  to  the  intex^  of 
his  widow ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without 
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elation,  the  labour  which  his  Lordship  has  undertaken  in  order 
to  secure  to  that  excellent  lady  a  compensation  for  the  pecuniary 
loss  which  she  sustained  by  the  death  of  her  husbknd.  Lord 
John  at  least  has  redeemed  himself  from  the  charge  which  has 
been  urged  against  the  friends  of  Mr.  Moore,  that  no  one  of 
them  all  attended  his  funeral,  with  the  exception  of  his  friend 
and  publisher  Mr.  Longman-  His  lordship  has  at  last  done 
something  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gratification  which 
he  must  have  felt  for  many  years  in  Moore's  society. 

The  volmnes  before  us,  like  those  which  preceded  them,  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  details  of  private  and  highly 
select  society.  The  reader  must  not  expect  incidents  except 
indeed  those  which  mark  the  epochs  of  Mr.  Moore's  sunny 
and  triumphant  career.  In  reported  conversations,  however, 
they  abound ;  and  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  speakers 
are  so  strictly  preserved,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
a  suspicion  as  to  their  accuracy.  We  only  see  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  omissions.  The  more  philosophical  dialogues  to  which 
he  must  have  listened  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  men  of 
similar  cast  of  mind,  are  seldom  if  ever  recorded ;  and  we  cannot 
but  note  the  same  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  whose  conversational  powers  are 
so  notorious,  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  work.* 
AMiere,  on  the  contrary,  wit  and  humour,  or  criticism  on  art  or 
light  literature,  gave  their  charm  to  the  social  circle,  Mr.  Moore's 
reports  are  highly  entertaining.  There  is  something  painfully 
suggestive  in  this.  With  all  Mr.  Mdore's  imquestionable 
talents  and  high  accomplishments,  his  Diary  reflects  him  as  a 
mere  man  of  pleasure.  He  records  the  compliments  paid  to 
him  as  a  theological  student,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  single  theo- 
logical criticism  or  observation  recorded  throughout  tne  eight 
volumes  which  his  noble  friend  has  given  to  the  public.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  ardent  lover  of  political  freedom,  and  con- 
tinually associated  with  the  most  prominent  rulers  of  the 
political  world  during  the  most  excited  periods  of  our  modem 
history ;  yet  we  find  in  his  Diary  only  the  slightest  references 
to  political  events,  his  observations  being  almost  confined 
to  the  personal  and  party  interests  of  the  statesmen  with  whom 
he  was  intimate.  Hence,  the  critic  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
volumes  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  from  the  copious 

•  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  Diary : 
"  Had  a  letter  from  Mackintosh's  son,  requesting  me  to  contribute  some 
remarks  or  recollections  respecting  his  father,  to  the  Memoir  he  is  now 
employed  upon.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  had  some  memorandums  of  his 
conversations  which  1  might  communicate,  but  on  looking  over  them  found 
it  would  be  hardly  worth  while." 
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materials  before  him  the  happiest  conversatioiial  kits  that 
enlivened  the  aristocratic  circles  at  Bowood,  Hollaad  House^ 
and  the  few  other  luxurious  resorts  of  learning  and  geniiuu 
To  these  we  will  now  address  ourselves. 

At  a  dinner  with  Lord  Holland,  at  which  his  accomplished 
protege,  Mr.  Allen,  was  present,  we  have  the  following  amumng 
morceau  about  llobert  Bums :  "  Told  me  some  anecdotes  of 
Burns ;  his  saying  at  some  public  dinner  during  the  fevexish 
times  of  Jacobinism,  on  being  asked  for  a  toast ;  '  I  will  give 
you  a  Bible  toast,  the  last  verse  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  last 
book  of  Kings.'  This  passage  Lord  John  quotes  with  an  obser- 
vation of  his  own  in  the  following  terms :  ('  And  his  allowance 
was  a  continual  allowance  given  him  of  the  king,  a  daily  rale 
for  every  day  all  the  days  of  liis  life.')  The  meaning  ca  Mr. 
Allen  evidently  was  that  Bums  wished  to  see  an  end  of  kings ; 
but  it  is  cuiious  that  this  last  verse  should  be  susceptible  to  a 
totally  different  interpretation."  On  another  occasion,  having 
to  give  a  toast  before  some  high  Tories,  he  said  to  the  chairman, 
"  You  agree  that  lords  should  have  their  privileges?"  "  Yes^ 
certainly."  "  Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  the  privileges  of  the 
lords  of  the  creation."  But  the  most  genial  and  entertaining 
of  all  Moore's  reuiinisccnces  are  those  of  his  friend  Sydner 
Smith.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  are  so  few,  and  still 
more  that  the  incessant  scintillations  &om  this  remarkable  man 
are  not  presented  to  the  public  by  a  greater  number  of  lus 
constant  associates.  Those  who  regard  Sydney  Smith  as  a  meie 
jester,  are  greatly  mistaken  as  to  his  character.  He  was  a  pro- 
found thinker,  and  one  of  the  tinest  writers  who  has  ever  tried 
the  possibilities  of  the  English  language.  We  are  nrack 
indebted  to  Lady  Holland  for  her  Memoirs  of  her  father ;  but 
they  leave  us  longing ;  and  we  glean  with  great  delight  in  the 
diary  of  Mr.  Moore  tlie  crumbs  that  fell  from  him  at  rich  man's 
tables ; — some  of  these  we  will  reproduce :  "  A  note  fSnHn  Sidney 
fixing  to  call  upon  me,  and  containing  a  bill  of  tare  which  he 
has  suggested  to  ^Irs.  Longman  as  proper  for  her  entomological 
guests  to-day,  Sj)ence  andKirby;  *to  wit,  flea/>a/^,  earthworms 
on  toast,  catorpiUai^  crawling  in  cream  and  removing  them- 
selves.' "  A  lew  more  of  iSydney  Smith's  flashes  of  merriment 
have  thus  been  grouped  by  a  contemi)orary  nen'spaper  critio : 
''  in  talking  of  the  i'un  he  had  had  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Edinhunjh  liiwieir,  he  mentioned  an  article  on  Ritson  which  hm 
and  Broutj^ham  had  written  together  ;  and  one  instance  of  their 
joint-contribution  which  he  gave  was  as  follows :  *  We  take  fiur 
granted  (wrote  Brougham)  that  Mr.  Kitson  supposes  ProTidenoe 
to  have  had  some  share  in  producing  him — ^though  for  what 
inscrutable  purposes  (added  Sydney)  we  profess  oorselvea  "*»^Hff 
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to  conjecture.'  Describing  a  similar  dintier  where  Bees  had 
the  principal  labour  of  carving,  pkrumque  secat  res  is  the  phrase 
applied  to  his  assiduity.  Talking  of  the  intelligence  and  concert 
which  birds  have  among  each  other,  cranes  and  crows,  &c., 
showing  that  they  must  have  some  means  of  communicating 
their  thoughts,  he  said,  '  I  dare  say  they  make  the  same  remark 
of  us.  That  fat  old  crow  there  (meaning  himself),  what  a  pro- 
digious noise  he  is  making!  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  some 
power  of  communicating,'  &c.  After  pursuing  this  idea  for 
some  time,  he  added,  *But  we  have  the  advantage  of  them; 
they  can't  put  us  into  pies ;  legs  sticking  up  out  of  the  crust, 
&c.''  Moore  remarks  that  the  quickness,  the  buoyancy,  the 
self-enjoying  laugh,  combined  with  his  acting  of  all  this,  made 
two-thirds  of  the  amusement.  Two  or  three  pages  in  succession 
are  thus  brightened  by  the  sparkle  of  Sydney's  wit.  When 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  going  with  Moore  to  see  Prior  Park,  he 
charges  the  latter  with  a  design  upon  his  Lordship's  orthodoxy, 
and  recommends  that  some  soimd  Protestant  tracts  should  be 
put  up  with  the  sandwiches.  Enumerating  and  acting  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  hand-shaking,  he  says,  *  there  is  the  digitorp,  or 
one  finger,  exemplified  in  Brougham,  who  puts  forth  his  fore- 
finger and  says,  with  his  strong  Northern  accent,  *  How  arrre 
youi^'  the  sepulchral,  or  mortemain,  which  was  Mackintosh's 
manner,  laying  liis  open  hand  flat  and  coldly  against  yours; 
the  high  official,  the  Archbishop  of  York's,  who  carries  your 
hand  aloft  on  a  level  with  his  forehead ;  the  rural,  or  vigorous 
shako,"  &c.  lie  spoke  of  women  bearing  pain  with  greater 
ease  than  men,  which  Moore  explained  by  asserting  that  they 
had  less  physical  sensibility,  and  that  they  could  hold,  for 
exami)le,  a  hot  teapot  much  longer  than  men  could.  When  he 
offered  to  put  it  to  the  test,  Sydney  began  to  dilate  on  his 
cruelty  to  the  female  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  practice  he 
had  had  in  such  experiments.  '  He  has  all  his  Hfe,'  he  said, 
*  l)een  trying  the  sex  with  hot  teapots  ;  the  burning  plough- 
share was  nothing  to  it.  I  think  I  hear  his  terrific  tone  in  a 
tete-U'tctey  ^  Bring  a  teapot.'  " 

The  greatest  popular  triumph  that  Moore  ever  enjoyed  was 
on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1835.  His 
I'aiue  had  now  arrived  at  its  culminating  point,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  was  received  by  his  countrymen,  might 
well  have  intoxicated  a  man  less  accustomed  than  Moore  to  the 
incense  of  popular  adulation ;  yet  even  amidst  this  triumphal 
reception,  Moore  indicated  a  touch  of  nature  which  showed 
that  he  was  not  a  spoilt  man.  We  refer  to  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  his  nativity,  which  he  thus  describes : — 

^^  Drove  about  a  Httle  in  Mrs.  Meara's  car,  accompanied  by  Hume, 
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and  put  in  practice  what  I  had  long  been  contemplating — a  viait  to 
No.  12,  Aungier  Street,  the  house  in  which  I  was  bom.  On  accost- 
iug  the  man  who  stood  at  the  door,  and  asking  whether  he  was  tlie 
owner  of  the  house,  he  looked  rather  gruffly  and  suspiciously  at  me^ 
and  answered  *  Yes ; '  but  the  moment  I  mentioned  who  I  was, 
adding  that  it  was  the  house  I  was  born  in,  and  that  I  wished  to  be 
permitted  to  look  through  the  rooms,  his  countenance  brightened  up 
with  the  most  cordial  feeling,  and  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  he  puUea 
me  along  to  the  small  room  behind  the  shop  (where  we  used  to  break- 
fiist  in  old  times),  exclaiming  to  his  wife  (who  was  sitting  there),  with 
a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling.  *  Here's  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  who  wm 
born  in  this  house,  come  to  ask  us  to  let  him  see  the  rooms ;  and  it*a 
proud  I  am  to  have  him  under  the  old  roof.'  He  then  without  delay. 
and  entering  at  once  into  my  feelings,  led  me  through  every  part  of 
the  house,  beginning  with  the  small  old  yard  and  its  appurtenances^ 
then  the  little  dark  kitchen  where  I  used  to  have  my  bread-an<t 
milk  in  the  morning  before  I  went  to  school ;  from  thence  to  the 
front  and  back  drawing-rooms,  the  former  looking  more  large  and 
respectable  than  I  could  have  expected,  and  the  latter,  with  its  little 
closet  where  I  remember  such  gay  supper-parties,  both  room  and 
closet  fuller  than  they  could  well  hold,  and  Joe  Kelly  and  Wesley 
Doyle  singing  away  together  so  sweetly.  The  bed-rooms  and  garrets 
were  next  visited,  and  the  only  material  alteration  I  ob^rved  in  them 
was  the  removal  of  the  wooden  partition,  by  which  a  little  comer 
was  separated  off  from  the  back  bedroom  (in  which  the  two  appren- 
tices slept)  to  form  a  bed-room  for  me.  The  many  thoughts  that 
came  rushing  upon  me  in  thus  visiting,  for  the  first  time  since  our 
family  left  it,  the  house  in  which  I  passed  the  first  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  my  life,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  told;  and  I 
must  say,  tliat  if  a  man  had  been  got  up  specially  to  conduct  me 
through  such  a  scene,  it  could  not  have  been  done  with  moro  tact^ 
sympathy,  and  intelligent  feeling,  than  it  was  by  this  plain,  honest 
grocer." 

The  occasion  of  this  A^sit  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  which  in  this  year  was  held  in  Dublin. 
This  involved  the  most  flattering  reception  of  the  poet  firom 
the  more  distinguished  patrons  and  students  of  science  in  the 
United  Kingdom, — the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  being  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  national  bard,  jif  ooxe? 
reception  at  the  theatre  is  thus  described  by  himself: — 

"  As  soon  as  the  company  rose,  which  was  not  till  near  ten  o^doek, 
set  off  for  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  Hume.  Overtook  OoL 
D'Aguiliir,  who  joined  us,  and  all  went  to  Calcraft  the  manager*! 
box,  which  I  had  bespoke  for  my  first  show-off:  Found  that  the 
audience  had  been  getting  rath^^r  impatient  at  the  long  dday  of 
appearance.  Shouts  of  *  .Moore  ! '  and  rounds  of  applause  on  mr 
first  allowing  myself;  but  it  was  evident  they  thought  theplaoel 
had  fixed  upon  too  retired,  and  many  comical  hints  of  tiiia  "MJiTig* 
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were  given  to  me  from  the  gallerieB ;  sucb  as, '  Tom,  don't  be  ahj ! 
Come,  show  your  Irish  face !  Tom,  you  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it.'  Tbia 
latter  appeal  gare  me  an  opportunity  of  making  what  the  actora  call '  a 
hit;'  for  I  immediately  stretched  forth  from  the  box,  and  in  aTerrain- 
cere  fit  of  laughter  bowed  round  to  the  whole  house,  which  produced 
penis  of  laughter  and  plaudits  in  return.  Thinking  it  was  now  time  to 
put  myself  more  in  evidence  before  them,  I  went  down  to  the  pit 
box  taken  by  the  Meara'e  for  themselves  and  my  sister,  and  planted 
myself  by  the  side  of  Ellen,  in  the  front  row.  Then  came  indeed 
the  real  thunder  of  the  gods.  The  people  in  the  pit  stood  up  and 
hurrahed,  and  many  of  them  threw  up  their  hats,  trusting  to  PrOTt- 
dcDce  for  their  ever  returning  to  them  again.  I  then  saw  to  my 
horror  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  I  should  make  them  a 
speech  ;  hut  thinking  it  impoBsible  that  I  could  be  heard,  I  resolved 
to  make  that  my  excuse  at  least  to  those  near  me.  But  to  my  still 
greater  consternation  (for  I  really  knew  not  what  to  say)  I  found  on 
the  very  first  opening  of  my  lips  that  the  whole  house,  by  one 
common  and  instantaneous  consent,  became  as  mute  aa  a  church-yard. 
I  had  nothing  for  ic,  however,  but  to  go  on  and  plead,  in  the  very  face 
of  all  this  silence,  the  impossibility  of  my  voice  being  heard  through 
such  a  space,  adding  only  that  they  could  not  doubt  how  much  I  felt 
the  kindness,  and  hovr  much  I  should  ever  feel  it.  I  then  sat  down 
amidst  aa  many  and  hearty  plaudits  as  ever  crowned  the  most  sub- 
lime orntiun.  Numbers  in  the  pit  crowded  towards  the  box  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  as  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  down  to  reach  their 
zealous  grasps,  Ellen  was  afraid,  as  she  told  me  afterwards,  that  I 
alioiiUl  be  pulled  over  by  them  into  the  pit.  The  farce  which  had 
bi'cn  interrupted  all  thia  time,  and  the  actors  left  standing  on  the 
sta!;c  to  gape  at  our  performance,  was  now  suffered  to  proceed,  and 
after  n-mniuing  about  ten  miuutes  longer  I  thought  it  as  well  to  take 
my  leave.  A  number  of  persons  rushed  out  of  the  boxes  to  meet 
me  ill  the  lobby,  and  being  cheered  and  bowed  along  by  them  most 
cordially,  I  gut  to  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  me,  and  dashed 
oil'  at  full  speed  to  the  Park,  where  I  had  been  invited  to  stop  by 
tho  Lord  Lieutenant." 

After  hi.'j    Dublin   honours,  he  was  treated  to  a  still  more 

characteristic  ovation  at  Baanow : — 

"  After  breakfast  set  off  for  "Wexford  in  a  chaise-and-four,  Boyse 

thinking  wo  should  have  full  time  for  my  visit  to  the  corn-market  (an 
old  recollection  of  mine)  before  we  proceeded  to  our  Banuow  friends. 
The  weather  still  most  prosperous.  While  liiir-i's  \iin'  rjiltijir; 
iv;idy,  Boyse  and  T  walked  to  the  corn-market.  It  was  when  I  waa 
ijiiite  a  child,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bedmonds,  old  friends  of  our  family, 
loiik  1110  domi  to  Weiford  to  see  my  grandfather,  Tom  Codd  (my 
lii'jL  rest  mother's  father),  and  I  have  a  strong  recollection  of  my  going 
t.j  ;i  liiill  there  one  night,  and  coming  home  from  it  aJone.  This 
:i|i[)e;ireil  to  me,  as  a  child,  a  moat  manly  and  independent  achieve- 
iiK'Ut :  but  1  have  always  suspected  since  thai,  the  aasembly  rooms 
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must  have  been  very  near  my  grand&tber's  hoQse,  and  this  I  now 
found  to  be  the  case,  not  more  than  a  door  or  two  lying  between 
them.  So  mighty  do  small  things  appear  to  the  child !  While  I  was 
looking  at  this  locality,  a  few  persons  had  begun  to  collect  around 
me,  and  some  old  women  (entering  into  my  fe^ings)  ran  before  me 
to  the  wretched  house  I  was  in  search  of  (which  is  now  a  small  pot- 
house), crying  out  *  Here,  sir,  this  is  the  very  house  where  your 
grandmother  lived.  Lord  be  merciful  to  her ! '  Of  the  mndmoiker 
I  have  no  knowledge,  for  she  died  long  before  my  youthfm  visit  here ; 
but  I  have  a  pretty  clear  recollection  of  little  Tom  Codd,  my  grand- 
father, as  well  as  of  some  sort  of  weaving  machinery  in  the  room 
up-stairs.  My  mother  used  to  say  he  was  a  provision  merchant,  which 
sounded  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  may  have  been  concerned  in 
that  trade,  but  I  suspect  that  he  was  also  a  weaver." 

In  the  same  year  Lord  John  Bussell,  then  in  power,  exerted 
bis  official  influence  in  favour  of  his  friend  in  a  manner  the 
more  remarkable,  as  well  as  commendable,  inasmuch  as  the 
letter  w^hich  relates  it,  was  written  the  day  before  an  important 
election,  in  which  Lord  John  was  a  candidate.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

'^  My  Deab  Moobe. — I  have  been  too  busy  since  I  last  saw  you 
to  be  able  to  write  on  any  but  public  concerns.  Having,  however,  a 
little  time  to  spare  to-day,  I  wish  to  considt  you  on  your  own  prirato 
affairs.  I  am  now  in  a  better  position  than  I  formerly  was  for  serv- 
ing my  friends.  Still  there  are  very  few  opportimities  of  finding  aiqf 
situation  that  wdll  suit  a  gentleman  who  does  not  belong  to  a  pn^ 
fession.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  pension  for  one  or  both  of  your 
sons  might  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  you  in  days  of  sickneaa  or  lassi- 
tude. But,  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  might  be  displeasing 
to  you,  and  I  do  not  like  to  speak  to  Melbourne  upon  it  withovft 
consulting  you.  If  you  have  anything  else  to  suggest  which  is  mom 
agreeable  to  your  wishes,  pray  tell  me  freely  as  an  old  finend,  and  I 
will  answer  you  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  minister." 

Mr.  !Moore  objected  to  the  grant  on  certain  grounds  which  he 
stated  in  reply,  but  on  the  advice  of  his  friends  acceded  to  it, 
and  his  wife's  letters  on  the  occasion  are  too  interesting  to  be 

omitted : — 


"  Mr  DEABEST  Tom. — Can  it  really  be  true  that  you  have  a 
sion  of  £300  a-year  P  IMrs.,  IVIr.,  two  Misses,  and  youns  Ijonginan 
were  here  to-day,  and  tell  me  it  is  really  the  case,  and  that  thej 
liave  seen  it  in  two  papers.  Should  it  turn  out  true  I  know  not  how 
we  can  be  thankful  enough  to  those  who  gave  it,  or  to  a  higher  power. 
The  Longmans  were  very  kind  and  nice,  and  so  was  I,  and  I  niTited 
them  nil  five  to  come  at  some  future  time.  At  present^  I  can  think 
of  nothing  but  £300  a-year,  and  dear  llussell  jumps  and  dapa  his 
handd  with  joy.     Tom  is  at  Devizes.  .  .  .  The  rugets  did  not 
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to  tea  yesterday,  Louisa  being  ill.  To-daj  they  sent  me  some  beau- 
tiful flowers.  If  the  story  is  true  of  the  £300,  pray  give  clear  Ellen 
£20.  Bud  insist  on  her  drinking  £6  worth  of  wine  vearly,  to  be  paid 
out  ut'  the  £300  a-year.    I  have  been  obliged,  by-tne-bye,  to  get  £S 

to  seud  to .  .  .  .  Three  hundred  a-^ear,  how  delightful !    But  I 

have  my  feara  that  it  is  only  a  castle  m  the  air.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
drtMiii  of  it ;  and  so  I  will  get  to  bed,  that  I  may  bare  this  pleasure 
nt  least ;  for  I  expect  the  morning  will  throw  down  my  castle." 

"  Wednesday  Morning. 
'■  Is  it  true  ?  I  am  in  a  fever  of  hope  and  anxiety,  and  feel  very 
oddly.  No  one  to  talk  to  but  sweet  Buss,  who  says,  '  Now,  papa  wiU 
not  liave  to  work  so  hard,  and  will  be  ahle  to  go  out  a  little/  .  .  . 
You  say  I  am  so  '  nice  and  comical '  about  the  money.  Kow  you  are 
much  more  so  (leaving  out  the  '  nice '),  for  you  have  forgotten  to 
send  tilt'  cheque  you  promised.  But  I  can  wait  with  patience,  lor  no  one 
tcnzcs  me.  Only  I  want  to  have  a  few  little  thmgs  ready  to  wel- 
conic  you  home,  which  I  like  to  pay  for.  How  you  [will  ever^njoy 
tliia  quiet  every-day  sort  of  stiDnesa  after  your  late  reception  I 
hnrdlv  know.  I  begin  to  want  you  very  much,  for  though  the  boya 
are  darlings,  there  is  still  .  .  .  Hsw  I  wish  I  had  wings,  for  then  I 
would  be  at  Wexford  as  soon  as  you,  and  surprise  your  new  Mends. 
I  am  so  glad  you  have  seen  the  Gonnes ;.  I  know  they  are  qnite 
deligliti-d  at  vour  attention.  Mr.Benett  called  the  other  daj  on  my 
sous.  N.B.  If  this  good  news  be  true,  it  will  make  a  great  difference 
iu  my  eating.  I  shall  then  indulge  in  butter  to  potatoes.  Mind  you 
do  uot  tell  this  piece  of  gluttony  to  any  one." 

It  is  always  vritb  a  sobered  feeling  that  we  are  condncted  by 
a  biographer  to  the  closing  scene  of  a  life  dsTOted  to  philan- 
tliropiiy  and  public  usefulDese.  A  mind  possessed  of  any  sensi- 
bility gmdually  saddens  through  the  last  chapters  of  a  life  o£ 
"\V'ilborlbrcc,  Uuxton,  or  Howard.  But  it  is  with  a  far  more 
jHnsive  feeling  that  we  approach  the  end  of  a  mere  roan  of 
pkasurc,  whose  whole  course  has  been  one  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment iind  eclat, — who  has  lived  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  pet- 
ftonal  adulation, — the  pet  of  the  elile, — the  favoured  guest  of 
nobles, — "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form;  the 
obsorvod  of  all  observers."  It  is  with  an  inlen.Sf  Itvling  of 
dejt'ciioii  that  we  spcculato  upon  the  lust  years,  and  especially 
upon  the  last  hours,  over  which  Lonl  John  Russell  ha5  drawn 
thu  veil  of  silence.  Those  last  years  pcie  clouded  with  mental 
imbeuility  and  with  the  failure  of  those  cstraordiiiury  powers  of 
conversation  which  "  set  the  table  in  a  loar,"  and  of  those 
musieal  tidcnts  which  drew  tears  froin  the  eyes  which  were 
much  "unused  to  the  melting  mood."  Ill  such  a  case  it  is 
tiR'lanclioIy  to  compare  the  bnlliant  drawing-rooms  of  princes 
and  nobles  with  the  shaded  chamber  of  death;  and  the  subdued 
applause  of  aristocratic  circles  with  the  solemn  accents  which 
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attend  the  dying  bed.  It  is  said  of  one  poet  ihat  he  declared 
shortly  before  his  decease  that  he  had  never  written  one  line 
which  at  that  solemn  moment  he  desired  to  see  expunged. 
We  fear  that  Mr.  Moore,  had  he  retained  a  perfect  posseeaioin  of 
his  faculties  at  his  dying  hour,  could  not  have  made  this  humble 
but  glorious  profession.  Some  of  his  poetical  writing  had  a  hiffh 
political  tendency  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  were  sensuous  in 
the  more  modified  sense  of  that  term,  while  some  were  absolutely 
licentious.  As  a  whole,  we  cannot  endorse  them  as  fayouraUe 
to  the  moral  progress  of  society,  while  some  of  them  we  must 
unequivocally  condenm.  His  ''  Lalla  Kookh,"  in  our  judgment, 
is  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  its  kind  in  this  or  in  any  other 
language.  The  well  known  passage  <x)nmiencing  with  the 
words — 

"  Alas !  how  slight  a  cause  tnay  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love.*' 

is  perhaps  unequalled  for  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling  in 
the  whole  compass  of  our  national  poetry. 

As  a  song-writer  he  stands  unrivallea  in  our  literature.  His 
national  and  Irish  melodies  will  last  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written ;  but  we  trust  that  the  posterity 
which  he  claimed  as  his  own,  will  receive  his  contributions  to 
British  literature  with  grave  exceptions ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  editorship  of  his  noble  political  friend,  will  receive  them 
with  that  grain  of  salt  which  an  increasing  enlightenment  and 
Christian  feeling  will  infiise  into  the  literature  ot  the  past. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  taken  the  troulde  to  read 
these  eight  voliunes,  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  something 
of  the  closing  scene  of  this  celebrated  man ;  we  will  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Lord  John  Russell: — 

'*  Moore*8  doinestic  life  gave  scope  to  the  best  parts  of  his  cha* 
racter.  His  beautiful  wife — faultless  in  ccmduct,  a  fond  mother,  a 
lively  compaDion,  devoted  in  her  -attachment,  always  ready  (perhaps 
too  ready)  to  sacrifice  her  own  domestic  enjoyments,  that  he  mignt 
be  admired  and  known — was  a  treasure  of  mestimable  value  to  his 
happiness.  I  have  said  that  perhaps  she  was  too  ready  to  sacrifioe 
herself,  because  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Moore  if  he 
had  not  yielded  so  nmch  to  the  attractions  of  society,  however 
dazzling  and  however  tempting;  yet  those  who  imagine  thai 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  London,  are  greatly  in 
error.  The  London  days  are  minutely  recorded.  The  oloperton 
months  are  passed  over  in  a  few  lines,  e:Ecept  when  he  went  to 
Bowood  or  some  other  house  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  words 
*  read  and  wrote,'  comprise  the  events  of  week  after  week  of 
literary  labour  and  domestic  affection.  Those  days  of  intellectual 
society  and  patient  labour  have  alike  passed  away.    The  hreakfsste 
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with  Sogers,  the  dinners  at  Holland  House,  the  evening  when  beau- 
tiful women  and  grsTe  judges  listened  in  rapture  to  his  song,  have 
pnsaed  away, — the  days  when  a  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  the 
'Excursion'  of  Wordsworth,  the ' Ciiree  of  ICebama,'  of  Southey, 
and  the  'Lalla  Bookb,'  of  Moore,  burst  in  sapid. successiou  upon  the 
world,  are  goue.  But  the  world  will  not  forget  that  brilUant  period, 
atid  while  poetry  has  charma  for  mankind,  the  "  Melodies"  of  Moore 

"  Mis  last  days  were  peaceful  and  happy  ;  his  domestic  sorrows,  his 
literai-y  triumphs,  seem  to  hare  faded  away  alike  into  a  calm  repose. 
He  retained  to  his  last  moments  a  pious  submission  to  (Sod:  Mrs. 
IVIoore  has  recorded  in  her  memory,  his  earnest  exhortation,  '  I>ean 
upon  God,  Bessy,  loan  upon  OroA ;'  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kind- 
neas  of  her  whose  tender  office  it  was  to  watch  over  his  decline. 
Tliose  who  have  enjoyed  the  brilliaucy  of  his  wit,  and  heard  the 
enchantments  of  hia  song,  will  never  forget  the  charms  of  his  society. 
The  world,  so  lone  as  it  can  be  moved  by  sympathy  and  exalted  b^ 
fuiicy,  will  not  wiDinglj  let  die  the  tender  strains  and  the  patnotie 
fires  of  a  true  poet." 


Abt.  IX. — A  Portion  ^  the  Journal  Jeept  by  Thumat  Satket,  J!iff., 
from  1831  to  1847,  compriiing  Beminuceneei  of  Social  and  Poli- 
tical Life  in  Londonand  Paris  during  that  period.  Yols.  I.  and 
II.     Longman  and  Co.     1856. 

TiiKKE  are  some  works  which  seem  to  take  us  into  the  buried 
strata  of  society  and  acquaint  us  with  their  fossil  remains. 
Hucli  works  must  necessomy  be  the  records  of  private  history, 
churactcr,  and  anecdote;  for  the  habits  of  public  life  change  but 
slowly.  Mr.  Raikes  was  not  a  statesman  nor  a  man  of  action, 
but  one,  who  like  Hook's  character  of  Mr.  Hull  in  "Gilbert 
Gurncy,"  "happened  to  know"  everything  that  passed  in  the 
■laloiis  of  Paris,  and  not  a  little  that  occurred  in  those  drawing- 
roomij  and  cabinets  of  Ixindon,  the  curtain  between  which  and  the 

?ublic  even  a  free  press  neither  hfts  nor  mukes  liana piirent. 
lort'over,  Mr.  B^ikes  was  one  of  the  iV.asil  gentlemen  to  whom 
wchiive  referred.  He  was  a  thorough  Torj- of  the  old  school,  and 
he  introduces  us  to  a  number  of  his  inibi  ddcd  brethren  at  such 
half-tbrgotten  places  as  The  Oatlan^Is  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
All  Lis  sympathies  are  with  this  parly,  and  he  cannot  conceal 
hia  gratification  at  every  thing  calcukted  to  bring  the  liberal 
interests  into  disrepute.  Hence,  the  introduction  of  such  men 
as  Cohbctt  and  Gully  into  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  pas- 
sing of  the  Reform  Bill,  afforded  him  the  greatest  pleasure.  Like 
poor  Lord  Eldon  he  considered  national  ruin-  and  bankruptcy  as 
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the  inevitable  result  of  the  measure.  On  the  27th  of  Febmaiy, 
1833,  we  find  the  following  entry  :  "  The  arifitocracy  are 
hourly  going  down  in  the  scale,  royalty  is  beccsne  a  mere  cipher. 
I  was  walking  the  other  day  round  the  Royal  Exchange,  the 
enceinte  of  which  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of  all  our  kings ;" 
and  here  Kaikes's  experience  rose  into  a  stream  of  prophecy. 
"  Only  two  nicheu,"  he  says,  "  now  remain  Tacant ;  one  is  destined 
to  our  present  ruler,  and  that  reserved  for  his  successor  is  the 
last.     Some  people  might  say  it  was  ominous/' 

Mr.  Baikes's  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  diplomatists  of  Europe  placed  him  quite  behind  the 
scenes  of  European  politics.  A  curious  Ohistration  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  a  passage  bearing  date  January  28ih,  1833,  which 
throws  some  little  light  upon  recent  events.     It  is  as  follows:— 

^'  The  object  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo's  mission  to  this  country  (England), 
is  unveiling  itself.  Bussia,  irritated  and  mortified  by  the  cavalier 
treatment  which  she  has  experienced  from  France  and  England  in 
the  conference  on  Belgium  affairs,  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  at 
Antwerp  against  Holland,  has  now  made  known  her  intentions  of 
taking  her  own  line  as  to  Turkey ;  and  a  new  question  is  coming 
forward  in  Europe  which  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
the  last." 

The  anecdotes  of  the  late  Prince  Talleyrand  are  ohieAy 
illustrative  of  his   sarcastic  wit.     Of  these  the  following  aie 

examples : — 

'^  His  friend  Montrond  has  been  subject  of  late  to  epQeptie  fits, 
one  of  which  attacked  him  lately  after  dinner  at  Talleynad^s. 
While  ho  lay  on  the  floor  in  convulsions,  scratchiug  the  carpet  witli 
his  hands,  his  benign  host  remarked  with  a  sneer, '  C'«ff/  quU  wm 
paraitf  quHl  veut  ahsolument  descendre.*  '* 

"  A  certain  Vicomte  de  V ,  friend  of  Talleyrand,  who  with  him 

frequented  some  distinguished  soireis,  where  high  play  was  encou- 
raged, had  inciured  some  suspicions  not  very  creditable  to  his  honour. 
Detected  one  evening  in  a  flagrant  attempt  to  defraud  his  adTersarj, 
ho  was  very  imceremoniously  turned  out  of  the  house,  with  ft  threat, 
that  if  he  ever  made  his  appearance  there  again,  he  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  The  next  day  he  called  upon  M.  de  Tdileynuiid 
to  relate  his  misfortune,  and  protest  his  innocence, '  Ma  po^Uiom  mt 
tree  emharroMante*  said  the  Vicomte,  ' donnez  moi  dome  %n  comteiL* 
^  Dame !  mon  cher,  je  vous  conseiUe  de  ne  plui  jouer  gu*0m  rt»  4$ 
chaussee.*  " 

The  following  anecdotes  aflford  a  curious  insight  into  the 

temperament  of  this  remarkable  man : — 


"1832. — De  Eos   said,  that  in  society  lately  the  

turned  on  the  horrid  scenes  which  a  field  of  battle  presented  on  the 
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following  day.  Talleyrand,  who  was  present,  described  that  whicli 
lit'  hill!  himself  seen  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  field  he  visited 
from  \  ieniia  in  a  carriage  with  Marmont  soon  after  the  victory.  He 
concluded  with  saying,  '  MarmorU  pleuroit  a  ehaudes  lartneg;  gvant 
a  71101  Je  vous  asiare  que  cela  ne  mefititoit  aueun  fffet.' " 

It  is  stated,  however,  that  Talleyraiid  had  been  seen  to  cry : — 

"  Alvanley  said,  that  he  liiid  likewiae  onee  seen  Tnlleyrand  melted 
into  tears,  and  the  owasion  of  it  was  rather  curious,  A  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  in  the  heat  of  a  violent  attat-k  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  Whig  administration,  made  some  very  personal  allusions 
to  t!ie  private  character  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  wtich  as  arahassador 
to  a  foreign  court  he  might  have  omitted.  There  was  onlv  one 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  House,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  rose 
immediatelyto  protect  hisveteranfriend.finiBliing  his  speech  wtthmany 
handsome  compliments  to  the  Prince  on  his  great  talents,  and  the  emi- 
nent services  wnich  he  had  performed  on  many  occasions  for  the  good  of 
Europe.  Alvanley  wtnt  to  visit  the  Prince  on  the  following  dav,  and 
fonnd  him  perusing  the  debates  of  the  preceding  night,  and,  tliough 
much  hurt  at  the  attack  of  Lord  L.,  still  more  afiected  by  the  friencfly 
intervention  of  the  Duke.  He  espreased  his  gratitudej  in  the 
warmest  terms,  while  the  tears  ran  down  hia  cheeks,  and  then  added: 
'  J'en  gui»  d'autant  plus  reconnoUganl  li  M.  !e  Due,  que  c'esf  Ic  teul 
himme  d'itat  dant  U  nionJe  qui  tiit  Jam/ii/i  ilit  du  li'ifn  de  moi'.'  " 

From  these  specimens  the  reader  will  rightly  conclade  that 
tlieso  volumes  consist  chiefiy  of  personal  anecdotes,  handled  in 
that  style  of  mingled  urbanity  and  vivacity  which  are  suited  to 
the  characters  of  those  to  wnora  they  relate.  As  Mr.  Baikee 
was  t'liicfly  resident  in  Paris,  the  point  of  the  tale  is  generally 
given  in  the  French  language,  which,  while  it  constitutes  a 
happy  vehicle  for  wit,  has  almiMit  ceased  to  disguiee  a  joke  froai 
the  general  readers  of  this  country.  These  of  course  we  might 
multiply  indefinitely  did  our  space  permit ;  the  following  dymg 
bon  mot  of  Louis  XVlII.  is  new  and  remarkably  illustrative  (rf 
the  le\-ity  of  our  French  neighbours  :— 

"  3Iy  friend  General  Ceari  told  me  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
his  dissolution  the  officer  on  guard  at  the  Tnilleries  came  to  him  as 
usual  in  the  evening  to  receive  the  parole  and  the  countersign 
to  bo  given  to  the  troops.  It  is  customary  on  these  occasions  to  give 
the  name  of  a  saint  for  the  one,  and  of  a  fortified  town  for  the  other. 
Louis  n  itb  a  significant  look  gave,  St.  Denis  and  Qyve'.  {J'j/  vaU.)" 

On  the  whole  the  volumes  before  us  throw  so  much  light  irom 
behind  the  scenes  on  the  personal  aspect  of  the  great  political 
druma  which  our  times  have  witnessed,  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Diary  will  be  awaited  with  very  general  curiosity. 
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Annals  of  ^Nottinghamshire :  History  of  the  County  of  NciHmgiham  im» 
eluding  the  Borough.    By  Thomas  Bailey.    2  vols,   (bound  as  4). 

London. 

Ik  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  enters  into  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  annalistic  in  preference  to 
any  more  scientific  method,  and  offers  an  excuse  for  ventunng  to  depart 
from  recent  precedent  and  general  custom  in  several  other  respects. 
We  are  satisfied  with  the  excuse,  and  are  well  content  to  for^o  the 
wonderful  history  of  pre-adamite  Nottingham  on  the  supposition  that 
time  and  space  are  thereby  economized  lor  matters  of  a  more  directly 
human  interest.  But  with  regard  to  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
adoption  of  the  form  of  annals  we  feel  bound  to  say  they  hardly  meet 
the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  we  are  afraid  that  in  bis  vague  alinsum 
to  those  reasons  Mr.  Bailey  was  only  very  partially  impressed  with 
the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  his  choice.  **  Annals  " 
constitute  the  materials  of  history,  but  are  not  identical  with  history 
in  the  modern  significance  of  the  word.  We  acknowledge  their 
value  of  indispensablenesB, — we  will  even  admit  that  their  firesh  aim* 
plicity  is  of  itself  an  enduring  charm;  but  in  the  progress  of 
ages,  we  have  come  to  regard  their  rude,  unwieldy  mass  as  the  quany 
whence  the  material  is  drawn  on  which  philosophy  must  impress  a 
living  character,  and  imagination  lavish  all  her  glories,  before  it 
becomes  the  vigorous  and  exciting  drama  which  we  now  denominste 
the  history  of  man.  ''  Annals  "  is  history  in  the  making — ^it  is  the 
minute-book  of  each  hour,  day,  and  year  as  it  passes, — the  day-lxM^ 
in  short,  while  the  balance-sheet,  or  at  any  rate  the  ledger,  is  what  we 
now  understand  by  history,  the  only  worthy  ends  of  which  are  certainly 
not  to  be  secured  by  the  mere  reprinting  of  the  innumerable  entries, 
but  by  means  of  classification  and  deduction.  There  are  objectiona 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  that  are  of  a  very  homely  nature  m  their 
immediate  bearing ;  and  we  are  willing  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Bailey  is 
as  superior  to  them  on  principle,  as  he  is  by  force  of  circumstances^ 
for  assuredly  to  any  author  who  writes  under  the  spell  of  a  bespeak 
for  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work  in  four  volumes,  the  fear  of  cnties 
and  the  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  the  purchasing  community,  must 
occur  with  considerably  less  than  their  usual  force.  But  so  far  as 
the  work  appeals  to  a  larger  public  than  those  directly  interested  in 
its  details,  we  are  afraid  that  the  prevailing  taste  win  be  found  too 
artificial,  too  daintv  by  long  indulgence  in  highly-seasoned  viandafiir 
the  undressed  solids  here  served  up  for  their  entertainment  and  nui^ 
ture.  There  is  the  rattle  of  dry  bones  in  the  very  title  of  the  book. 
and  on  the  first  glance,  the  quick  succession  of  dates,  so  nearly  alike^ 
has  the  efiect  on  the  fancy  of  a  row  of  skulls,  while  the  fiKqaent 
clusters  of  non-connotative  names  beget  suspicions  of  a  degree  of 
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insipidity  which  secondarj' beauties  only  aggravate  by  coDtntst,  which 
no  amount  of  crimaon  and  gold,  nor  any  number  op  quality  of 
engravingB  can  either  enliven  or  disguise.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
Reek  to  vindicate  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  superficial  readers, 
but  remembering  that  they  constitute  the  majority,  we  think  the 
objection  important  in  one  point  of  view,  and  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  its  extent  or  power  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders that  is  only  by  dint  of  pufBng  in  authoritative  quarters,  and 
by  the  violent  obtrusion  of  fashionable  example,  that  a  circle  of 
readers  large  enough  to  ensure  the  speculation,  has  been  secured 
for  the  early  chronicles  from  which  our  own  bistoir,  as  a  nation,  is 
partly  elaborated,  although  these  "  annala  "  have  a  charm  for  modern 
minds  in  the  rich  profusion  of  the  fanciful,  which  modem  annalists 
would  disdain  to  employ.  The  only  way  in  which  this  popular  dis- 
like would  have  been  dealt  with  by  anticipation  was  by  abandoning 
the  form  which  commended  itself  to  the  writer's  own  judgment ;  but 
ns  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  the  attempt  to  defend  his  choice 
against  such  an  attack  would  have  been  waste  of  time  uid  temper. 
There  remain,  however,  two  grave  articles  of  accusation  against  the 
method  which  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  preface,  and  which 
we  propose  to  indicate  and  answer  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  it 
will  atibrd  of  eipreaaing  our  own  satisfaction,  with  the  plan  and  the 
reasons  by  whica  our  satisfaction  is  determined.  The  firat  objection, 
then,  is  one  which  must  fall  painfully  on  the  ear  of  any  author,  what- 
ever may  be  hia  personal  independence  of  pecuniary  failure  or 
success,  but  especially  of  one  who  has  conscientiously  devoted  his 
best  energy  and  hours  to  the  accomplishment  of  hia  self-imposed 
task.  The  spinning  out  of  a  narrative,  on  the  principle  of  annals, 
looks,  iu  these  days,  very  like  incapacity  or  indolence  in  com- 
[loaition.  The  indolence  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  sickened  with  his 
pri'liminary  researches,  or  of  one  who  has  not  the  patience  to  take 
:>ioi-k  and  balance  his  various  accounts-,  while  the  incapacity  sus- 
pei-ted  resembles  that  of  a  man  who  is  unable  to  diacem  the  drift  in 
a  crowd  of  details  or  to  present  general  results  in  &  cleu,  intelligible 
'bi-m  In  reply  to  this  objection  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
urguing  that  if  we  can  gather  from  the  body  of  the  work  that  an 
nutlior  is  a  man  of  educated  taste,  the  mere  labour  of  colligation  of 
liicts  should  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  indolence,  involving,  aa 
such  labour  must  to  a  man  of  refined  mind,  no  ordinary  amount  of 
sell-denial  and  patience ;  our  suspicion  of  incapacity  also  would 
stand  arrested  by  internal  evidence  of  the  logical  and  rhetorical 
faculties,  by  the  occasional  presence  of  analysis  as  applied  to  cha- 
racter, and  of  imagination  exerted  in  description.  We  are  able, 
lifter  reading  every  word  of  these  volumes,  to  rebut  the  presumptive 
evidence  of  indolence  and  inability ;  but,  then,  it  is  only  by 
thus  wading  through  the  whole  that  we  are  relieved  from  our 
original  suspicion,  and  as  few  will  be  found  prepared  to  follow 
our  example,  we  can  only  laud  the  courage  of  Mr.  Boiley  in  thus 
defying  the  inevitable  prejudice  of  cursory  readers.  Where 
there  is  a  lair    opportunity  for  indulging   the   higher  intellectual 
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tatses,  "R-here  contradictory  statements  require  weighing  and  mM- 
t ration,  or  complicated  movemeuts  in  public  affairs  demand  patient 
unravelling  ana  rearrangement,  we  are  reassured  that  it  was  not  from 
any  lack  of  constructive  genius  that  our  author  recnrred  to  the 
simpler  method — that  which,  regarded  relatively,  is  but  milk  fat 
babes.      Throughout  there  are  abundant  marks  of  diligence,  not 
merely  in  the  investigation  of  documents  locally  preserved,  but  in 
gatliering  up  from  all  quarters  whatever  might  throw  light  on  the 
more  obscure  passages  in  county  or  general  histoiy.     The  second 
objection  A\-hich  we  notice  opens  a  wide  field  for  dissertation  on  the 
proper  ends  of  history,  ana  the  comparative  value  of  the  seveial 
kinds  of  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the  treasured  know- 
ledge of  the  past.     This   objection   may  be  thus  stated :    that  an 
author  must  have  formed  an  inordinate  estimate  of  the  importance 
and  intrinsic  interest  of  his  subject,  if  he  supposes  that  it  can  affotd 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  ornaments  and  adventitious  attractiona. 
And  certainly  this   reproach  would  seem  capable   of  being  fiurif 
launched  against  any  man  who  stands  up  to  claim  the  public  ear  for 
his  lame  exercises  in  an^rt,  which  Mackmtosh,  Mahon,  and  Macaolaj 
have  carried  to  such  exquisite  perfection.     The  stoiy  must  indeed  be 
entrancing  which  is  to  compete,  in  its  natural  simplicity,  with  r^ 
touched  and    finished  muster^pieces  of  English  literature,  and  its 
narnitor  must  indeed  think    it  more  than  ordinarily  worth  telliiiff 
when  ho  disdains  ail  embellishment  for  his  dir  chromdogic  meChodL 
But  we   answer  this  objection   without  much  difficulty.     The  art 
which  has  ilourished  so  luxuriantly  under  the  care  of  our  moat  illus- 
trious writers  can  be  carried  no  further  in  the  same  direction.     It  is 
even  now  culminating.     There  are,  moreover,  many  of  those  who 
captivated  by  the  splendid  diction  of  one  writer,  or  lulled  into 
lative  reverie  by  another,  who  are  bcij^inning  to  awake  to  the  convic- 
tion that   history,  and   especially   English   history,  has  yet  to  ba 
w  ritten ;   or,  at  any  rate,  that   the  precious  ore  will  have  to  paas 
through  the  crucible  of  a  more  vigorous  philosophy  before  the  wnola 
wealtli  of  the  world's  experience  can  be  regardetl  as  available  for  pre- 
sent and  perpetual  use.     In  the  presence  then,  of  the  well  founded 
opinion  that  mere  literary  skill  has  achieved  its  utmost  in  the  field 
of  history,  he  is  the  wiser  man  who  lays  aside  even  the  appearanea 
of  a  wii<h  to  shine  in  so  brilliant  a  sphere,  and  in  anticipation  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  records  of  the  world, 
quietly  pursues  the  laborious  occupation  of  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  watiT.     By  adopting  the  extreme  of  simplicity  the  patient 
glemier   escapes  all  invidious   comparison  with  his  more  fortimale 
li'llow-laboun>rs,  whose  bosoms  are  tilled  with  golden  sheaves^  and 
the  kind  of  interest  which  he  feeb,  and  ventures  to  chum  for  his  pei^ 
formance,  is  such  as  in  nowise  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  which 
the  public  rejoices  to  attribute  to  the  spells  of  its  more  doquent 
teachers.     If  we  assume  that  rivalry  is  out  of  the  question  we  ahall 
be   rather  disposed  to   commend   than   to   blame   that   man   who 
announces,  by  the  very  form  of  his  work,  that  he  has  no  intentioa 
w  hatever  of  entering  the  lists ;  and  without  any  chance  of  ueatiiig 
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nith  that  which  would  reriTe  the  image  of  the  Bplendonr  we  hare 
left,  we  are  the  more  likely  to  find  indepeudent  and  norel  satisfJw^ 
tioii  iu  tlie  lowlier  rtagea  of  literary  workmanahip.  When  we 
are  fiitigued  with  the  oppresaive  grandeur  of  the  pyramids  we  may 
iiiid  a  relief  and  even  a  pleasant  oiTerBion  in  the  arid,  charred  'field 
wliere  the  bricke  are  being  moulded  out  of  which  new  Btructures  of 
gli>ry  may  one  day  be  raised.  And,  again,  it  may  turn  out  on  trial 
tliat  there  is  often  quite  as  much  solid  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  bare  fact  in  it  own  natural  place,  as  from  the 
ever  widening  generalizations  to  which  that  fiict  has  contributed,  in 
which  that  fact  is  merged,  and  on  which  men  bestow  the  dignified 
title  of  the  History  of  England.  For  the  majority  of  readers,  the 
generalizations  of  which  we  apeak  are  beyond  the  means  of  verifica- 
tion, and  consequently  eicite  distruit  of  their  soundness;  they  do 
not  and  never  can  know  all  the  facts  which  were  collated  and  present 
to  the  historian's  mind  at  the  time  of  making  his  broad  deductions. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  distracting  mass  of  which  a  general  hiatorian 
i»  obliged  to  be  cognizant,  and  renders  the  gulf  between  himself  and 
his  reader  wider  and  deeper.  This  constant  aceeaeion  of  materials 
has  already  wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  method  of  histori- 
cal study.  Not  very  long  ago  even  youBg  men  could  boaat  that 
they  had  read  the  UniverMl  History  in  aomewhere  about  a  hundred 
volumes ;  but  no  one  speaks  of  universal  history  now-a-days  as  aa 
essential  part  of  a  achool-boy's  curriculum.  There  was  no  doubt  a  pecu- 
liar exhilaration  in  thua  mounting  the  Pegasus,  and  coursing  from  age 
to  age,  from  clime  to  clime,  but  now  the  journey  is  hopelessly  long, 
hopek'ssly  difficult ;  new  marvels  are  continually  springing  up,  each 
more  interesting  than  the  old  ones,  and  these  arrest  the  buoyant  flight 
over  the  fair  field  of  history.  A  youth  now  betakes  himself  to 
-Keightley's  "  Outlines,"  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that,  large  as 
they  are,  they  will  both  bear  and  require  a  great  deal  of  filling  up ; 
and  he  relinquishes  with  opportune  good  sense  the  Pegaaean  flignt 
round  the  globe.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  similar  limita- 
tion, a  sliortening  of  the  tether,  is  about  to  be  forced  on  the  great 
bulk  of  inquirers  into  the  history  of  England.  The  busy  Londoner 
will  take  up  the  history  of  the  Great  Plague,  or  of  the  Qreat  Fire, 
will  hurry  over  the  greater  part  of  what  he  reads,  and  will  retain  only 
such  portions  as  relate  to  the  number  of  the  dead,  or  the  amount  of 
property  destroyed  in  his  own  ward  or  in  his  own  little  alley.  The 
itL'ina  which  are  thua  fixed  in  his  memory  have  severally  and  in  due 
course  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  general  chronicler  of  events, 
and  have  helped  to  produce  the  general  statement  that  "  the  Great 
Plague  ran  up  the  average  of  mortality  in  London  to  an  unparalleled 
height,"  or  "the  Great  Fire  of  London  may  be  looked  uponasthedato  of 
many  of  our  more  magnificent  edifices."  In  a  similar  way,  when  educated 
men  in  a  mixed  assembly,  bear  any  general  stateuient  or  description 
having  reference  to  a  by-gone  age,  they  will  endeavour  to  realize  that 
description,  each  according  to  his  county,  or,  perhaps,  even  according  to 
Ilia  town.  If  he  be  a  Nottingham  man,  and  a  possessor  of  a  copy  df 
these  annals,  he  will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  date  without  dilficuity. 
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and,  in  all  probability,  find  what  he  wants,  viz.,  how  did  the  good 
county  fare  ?  what  port  did  it  take  ?  who  and  what  like  were  the 
men  whom  she  commissioned  to  assist  in  glorious  deeds  ?  or,  what 
local  record  may  there  be,  the  particular  details  of  which  hsfe 
in  connexion  with  other  details,  gone  to  warrant  the  larger  general 
statement  which  he  has  just  heard  ?  So  then  the  eoontj-historiea  of 
the  empire  will  be  able  to  boast  a  double  interest ;  first,  as  the  reper> 
tories  of  all  more  recent  discoveries  from  which  materiala  will  be 
drawn  directly  as  soon  as  the  new  era  in  general  historj-writiiig 
shall  commence,  and  also  as  the  microcosms  in  which  each  man  mar 
profitably  spend  his  leisure,  however  little  it  may  be,  and  be  enabled 
to  realize,  to  weigh,  to  feel,  any  general  statements  which  he  may 
hear.  Let  a  Nottingham  man,  for  instance,  hear  it  said  that  ^  even 
in  the  days  of  the  earlier  Plantagenets  manumission  from  personal 
slavery  was  often  granted  from  religious  motives,**  he  has  a  .vague 
idea  that  he  understands  the  statement,  but  he  turns  to  his  local 
anuals  in  search  of  some  instance  of  manumission  from  religiona 
motives,  and  his  original  idea  becomes  enlarged^  and  at  the  same  tuna 
better  defined  when  he  learns  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a  ^reat 
man,  Sir  William  de  Staunton,  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  waa  desirous 
of  fulfilling  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  but,  being  much  occupied 
with  carnal  business,  he  deputed  his  slave,  Hugh  TraverSy  to  under- 
take the  perilous  journey  on  his  behalf,  and  the  price  he  paid  for  this 
service,  faithfully  performed,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  man 
himself  and  several  of  his  kindred.  Now  we  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  reader's  moral  Judgment  of 
this  manumission  from  religious  motives,  and  a  change  mvourable  to 
the  truth.  The  general  statement  of  the  historian  might,  and, 
indeed,  most  surely  would  lead  the  Nottingham  man  to  run  awaj 
with  the  notion  that  religion  was,  if  anything,  purer  and  more 
directly  operative  on  the  human  conscience  in  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
taganets  than  it  is  in  these  days  of  factory  toil ;  but  when  he  turns 
up  one  of  the  primitive  facts  on  which  the  general  statement  was 
based,  he  finds  that  the  very  act  of  manumission  was  the  worst  con- 
firmation he  could  anticipate  of  the  ordinary  debasement  of  mankind 
at  that  early  period.  Many  instances  could  be  cited,  if  necessary,  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  interest  and  value  which  belong  to  local  his- 
tories  ;  but  this  one  may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  that  while  the  form 
of  annals  is  very  convenient  for  reference,  it  does  not  necessarilj 
imply  an  utter  absence  of  lively  and  permanent  interest.  Of  the 
history  of  Nottingham  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  attempt 
any  synopsis,  nor  even  of  this  particular  work,  but  we  would  acknow- 
ledge a  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  this  county  the  centre  and 
theatre  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  more  eventful  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  birthplace  of  so  glorious  a  band  of 
celebrated  men.  It  really  gives  one  the  impression  that  throueh  a 
large  space  of  time  the  history  of  Nottingham  is  the  history  of  &^ 
laud.  But  we  recover  from  our  surprise  when  we  reflect  on  our 
little  island  with  its  long  and  noble  history.  Needs  must  be  thai 
almost  every  foot  of  such  a  contracted  soil  is  sacred  to  some  stirring 
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recollection.  And,  besides,  the  central  Bituation  of  the  county,  and 
the  favourable  position  of  tbe  town,  with  its  natural  citadel,  mark  it 
out  aa  the  prooabte  meeting  stage  of  conflicting  hosts  in  times  of 
civil  war,  or  in  an  age  abounding  with  wars  of  reprisal  between  bor- 
dering nations.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  uiherent  interest  of 
couDty-hi stories,  we  may  mention  that  there  is  hardly  a  deed  of  glory 
on  the  broad  page  of  England's  annals  which  did  not  vibrate  along 
the  ties  of  aasociation  and  kinship  into  the  very  heart  of  Nottingham. 
Here  barons  conspired  to  enforce,  and  afterwards  combined  to  defend 
the  Great  Charter ;  and  here  East  Bepford  (for  two  centuries  excused 
from  sending  representatives  to  Parliament  on  the  ground  of  poverty), 
became,  from  the  pressure  of  that  same  poverty,  we  may  suppose, 
the  stumbling-block  of  Toryism  and  the  cradle  of  Beform.  Here  the 
virtuous  indignation  of  Edward  III.  found  vent  in  the  seizure  of 
Mortimer,  and  hew,  on  "  the  highest  pointed  hil!,"  Charles  L  raised 
the  fatal  standard — "  At  which  time  nil  the  courtiers  and  spectators 
flung  up  their  caps  and  whooped,  crying  '  God  save  King  Charles, 
and  hang  up  the  Rouudhenda  I '  and  so  whooped  the  King  to  his 
lodgings."  This  was  royal  indignation  railing  at  the  Commons,  and 
in  after-years  this  same  castle-yard  rang  to  the  echo  with  a  people's 
curses  against  king  and  lords,  amidst  Uie  glare  of  tbe  burning  pile. 
Here  was  the  birth-place  of  men  who  wiO  be  conspicuous  through  all 
time — of  illustrious  judges,  naval  commauders,  military  leaders, 
church  reformers  (Crannier),  safe  pilots  of  tbe  state  in  stormiest 
times,  historians,  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters  enough  to  All  the 
calendar  of  any  otlier  country  than  England  ;  aud  we  feel  only 
howildercd  when  we  nttempt  any  classification  either  of  tbe  great 
events  or  celebrated  men  tliat  have  shed  lustre  on  the  town  and 
county  of  Xottingliam.  In  drawing  this  notice  of  Mr.  Bailey's  work 
to  a  close,  we  are  desirous  of  directing  the  public  attfintion  to  it  as 
not  only  very  much  superior  to  all  previous  histories  of  Nottingham, 
but  to  the  great  hulk  of  similar  works  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and 
to  assure  the  author  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  deserved  rather  more 
care  in  t)ie  arrangement  of  the  paging  and  in  tbe  binding  department, 
nhich,  in  spite  of  its  costir  appearance,  is  far  from  being  neatly 
finished.  The  printing  is  ni|uly  creditable  to  provincial  skill,  but 
the  gettiug-up  of  the  volumes  is  slovenly. 


Tie    Dane*    and   the    Steedet,   being    an    Account    of  a    Tiiit    to 

Deiimari;  including  Scklettoiff-Hohtein  and  ihe  iJanish  IslaniU  ; 
vrith  n  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a  Journeff  across  the  Feninsula 
of  Sweden  ;  embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  tiiott  interett'mif  Points  in 
the  History  of  those  Countriet.  By  Charles  Henry  Scott,  Author 
of"  The  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea."  London  :  Long- 
man.    1856.  P.  387. 

Jin.  Scott  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  entertaining  of  travellers. 
The  method  of  presenting  his  narrative,  whiiili  he  prescribed  to  him- 
self, is  thus  given  in  bis  preface  :     "  By  avoiding  minute  notices  of 
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uninteresting  facts  and  passing  over  trivial  incidents  of  travel- 
neither  indulging  in  long  descriptions  of  localities,  nor  plunging 
deeply  into  statistics — the  author  trusts  that  without  inflicting  drj 
details  upon  the  reader,  the  following  pages  will  be  found  to  contain 
much  information  on  the  present  state  and  past  history  of  Schleswig^ 
Holstein,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  on  their  physical  peeoliarities,  a^ 
on  those  archaeological  remains  that  form  a  link  between  the  present 
inhabitants  and  the  race  which  existed  in  them  a  thousand  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Christ."  The  author  has  adhered  to  the  plan 
thus  laid  down,  and  has  consequently  produced  a  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining  volume.  The  style  is  neither  ambitious  nor  slovenly, 
but  clear,  vivacious,  and  naturid ;  and  the  selection  of  subjects  of 
observation  and  research,  and  of  objects  of  interest,  is  so  judicioos, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  copious,  as  to  invest  these  pages  with  a 
charm  which  makes  it  an  act  of  self-denial  to  close  them.  One  topie 
alone  on  which,  however,  he  dilates  with  much  candour,  will  give  rise 
to  much  difference  of  opinion.  After  alluding  to  the  genenl 
sobriety  of  the  Danes,  he  compares  their  habits  in  this  respect  witii 
those  of  the  British  people,  especially  on  Sunday.  He  states  that  they 
are  much  more  regular  m  their  attendance  on  religious  service  on  the 
morning  of  that  dav  than  ourselves;  and  after  describing  the  relazatioa 
which  is  universally  indulged  in  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  adds  the 
following  reflection  on  this  much-vexed  question:  ''It  is  really  quite 
refreshing  to  see  the  contentment  of  these  good  people,  and  to  obsierva 
how  well  pleased  they  are  with  such  simple  pastimes,  and  while  wateh* 
ing  their  quiet  enjoyment,  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  depriving  a  nation 
of  all  innocent  amusement  on  the  only  day  when  the  har£warking 
classes  can  And  leisure  for  recreation  without  pecuniary  loss  and  con* 
sequent  deprivation  to  their  families.  Nor  can  we  help  contrasting  the 
respectable  appearance,  the  orderly  conduct,  and  beonning  demeanour 
of  these  people  with  the  drunkenness  which  exists  on  the  Sab* 
bath  in  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  where  such  extra* 
ordinary  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  any  departure  on  that  day  fiom 
rules  which  place  the  most  rigid  restrictions  on  every  species  of 
amusement."  Happy  \^'ill  be  that  community  whose  general  habits 
in  the  observance  of  the  day  shall  be  free  from  Pharisaic  rigour  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  that  laxity  through  which  they 
must  incur  the  deprivation  of  those  spiritual  advantf^es  for  which 
it  so  benignly  affords  the  occasion. 


Sketchei  on  Italy :  Its  Last  Bevolution^^ltM  Actual  OtmdiHom^^IU 
Tendenciss  and  Hopes,  London :  Hamilton  and  Co.  1866.  F^.  206. 

Tuis  volume  lies  under  the  primd  facie  disadvantge  of  anourous 
publication.  The  accuracy  of  its  statements,  however,  is  vouched  for 
by  the  names  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Braoebridget 
who  explain  in  their  introduction  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
whoso  name  unhappily  cannot  be  divulged  without  injury  to  himaelfy 
but  who  is  known  by  all  his  friends  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
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tlie  htatory,  politics,  and  social  condition  of  Italy,  and  also  u  s  mui 
of  highlionouraDd  true  Christian  principle.  Oneof  itsmainpurpoeeB 
is  to  show  that  the  low  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  Italian 
people  ia  dependent  on  the  political  power  of  the  Pope.  He  declsreB 
that  the  entire  conduct  of  Piua  TX..  has  been  a  deception,  and 
has  only  served  to  confirm  that  fatal  truth  of  which  the  Italiane 
ahove  all  other  nations  are  condemned  to  feel  the  consequenceB, 
namely,  "  That  Papacy  and  Liberty  are  two  vorda  which  comprise 
in  the  smallest  compass  the  greatest  contradiction  in  the  univene ; 
mid  with  regard  to  politics,  form  the  moat  violent  antithesis  that  can 
be  uttered."  The  author's  description  of  the  present  condition  of 
Itnly  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  author  is  hopeftil  of 
Italian  regeneration,  basing  his  expectations  on  the  alliance  of 
France  with  Piedmont,  and  the  generous  aj-mpathy  of  the  English 
people  ;  but  in  order  to  the  realieatioa  of  his  aopes,  be  exhorts  his 
countrymen  firmly  to  "  resist  the  suggestiona  of  parties  who  might 
mislead  them,  and  who,  whatever  their  colour  and  tendency,  wage 
(though  with  opposite  endu  in  view)  a  deadly  warfare  against  con- 
stitutional government,  the  only  government  which  nowat  least  is  com- 
patible with  the  well  being  of  Italy."  The  book  will  be  read  with 
much  interest  by  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselvea  with  the 
political  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  people  who  walk  in  darkness 
beneath  the  blighting  shadow  of  the  Papacy. 


The  Beroeg  ;  or,  Greek  Fairy  TaUt  for  mg  ChUdrm.  By  the  Eot. 
C.  Kingsley.  With  Eight  lUustrationB  by  the  Author.  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

In  this  elegant  volume  we  have  Mr.  Kingsley  at  his  own  fireside, 
with  iiid  children  at  his  knees,  listening  to  the  stories  of  Perseus,  the 
Argonauts,  and  Theseus,  as  amplified  oy  tlii-  iuiirniug  of  thf.-  scholar 
and  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  modilir-d  by  tho  « ise  reservationa 
of  the  father.  Though  put  forward  as  a  j^tury'-book  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  of  children,  and  well  ntiiipted  to  win  attention  in 
tlint  capacity,  it  will  not  be  restricted  within  the  circle  of  childhood. 
Ill  the  ordinary  process  of  female  educatiin,  >'\\\\-  ilie  dry  bones  of 
the  heathen  mythology  are  exhibited  to  th-.'  inipil.  ^imi  Jlr.  Kiugsley's 
book  will  give  vitality  to  personages  whose  names  now  linger  m  the 
memory  of  many  au  adult  young  lady  only  in  connexion  with 
"  The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word." 
Children  of  both  seses,  indeed  of  very  mature  growtli,  will  find  it  a 
welcome  and  deliglitful  volume,  for  the  stories  are  so  many  prose 
poems  with  a  great  deal  more  poetry  in  them,  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner,  than  in  many  a  pretentious  volume  of  verse.  "Tou  can 
liardly,"  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  "find  a  well  written  book  which  has  not 
in  it  Greik  names,  and  words,  and  proverbs;  you  cannot  walk 
through  a  great  town  without  passing  Greek  buildings ;  you  cannot 
go  into  a  well  furnished  room  without  seeing  Greek  statues  and 
ornaments,  even  Greek  patteroa  of  furniture  and  paper ;  so  strongly 
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have  these  old  Qreeks  left  their  mark  behind  them  upon  this  modem 
world  in  which  we  now  live.  And  as  you  grow  up  and  read  more 
and  more,  you  will  find  that  we  owe  to  these  old  Greeks  tbe 
beginnings  of  all  our  mathematics  and  geometry — that  is,  the  science 
and  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  of  the  shapes  of  things,  and  of  the 
forces  which  make  things  move  and  stand  at  rest ;  and  the  beginninga 
of  our  geography  and  astronomy ;  and  of  our  laws,  and  freedom,  and 
politics — ^that  is,  the  science  how  to  rule  a  country,  and  make  it 
peaceful  and  strong.  And  we  owe  to  them,  too,  the  beginning  of 
our  logic — that  is,  the  study  of  words  and  reasoning;  and  of  our 
metaphysics — that  is,  the  study  of  our  own  thoughts  and  souls.  And 
last  of  all,  they  made  their  language  so  beautiful,  that  foreigners 
used  to  take  to  it  instead  of  their  o^ii ;  and  at  last,  Greek  becune 
the  common  language  of  educated  people  all  over  the  old  world,  from 
Persia  and  Egypt  even  to  Spain  and  Britain.  And,  therefore,  it  was 
that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  Ghreek,  that  it  might  be  read 
and  understood  by  all  the  nations  of  the  Soman  Empire ;  so  tbal^ 
next  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Bible  which  the  Jews  handed  down  to  us, 
we  owe  more  to  these  Greeks  than  to  any  people  upon  earth."  All 
this  is  true,  and  to  the  present  generation  it  is  a  truth  which  is 
presented  with  additional  interest,  from  the  fact  that  the  war  now 
happily  concluded  lay  in  the  very  track  not  only  of  the  old  Greeka 
themselves,  but  of  those  mythological  heroes  of  theirs  of  whom  Mr. 
Kingsley  writes  so  pleasantly.  But  is  there  not  more  of  peculisritj 
than  appropriateness  in  the  term  "  Fairy  T^es  *'  applied  to  stories 
from  the  Hellenic  mythology  ?  It  may  be  that  the  word  "fauy"  is 
derived  from  the  "  Fat®'*  of  antiquity ;  that  you  may  deduce  it,  with 
Casaubon,  from  the  Greek,  and  with  Sir  W.  Ouseley  from  the 
Hebrew ;  but  the  idea  which  it  conveys  to  modem  apprehensions  is 
of  a  very  different  order  of  beings  from  the  deities  and  heroes  of  the 
classic  ages.  Even  the  old  translators  applied  it,  if  we  mistake  not, 
only  to  the  inferior  deities — the  intelligences  of  the  fields  and  fireside 
— the  Dryads  and  the  Lares,  the  predecessors  no  doubt  of  the  fairies^ 
in  their  haunts  and  offices,  but  hardly  identical  with  them.  Fairies 
in  popular  belief,  are  a  medisBval  race.  Keats  in  a  correctly 
historical  as  well  as  poetical  spirit,  has  stated  the  case  :^- 

"  Upon  a  time  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  nymph  and  satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods, 
Before  king  Oberon's  bright  diadem. 
Sceptre  and  mantle  clasp' d  with  dewy  gem 
Frighted  away  the  dryaas  and  the  fauns 
From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip'd  lawns." 

After  all,  we  make  this  objection  with  due  deference.  So  excellent  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Kingsley  has  not  written,  we  may  be  sure,  without  a 
reason.  Our  regret  is  that  he  has  not  stated  it.  He  can  scarcely  be 
unaware  that  he  has  set  up  an  obstruction  in  the  stream  of  corrent 
opinion.  Mr.  Kingsley  handles  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen,  fbongh 
not,  we  must  say,  w^ith  equal  skill.  The  iUustrations  to  the  Toliune 
ate  not  merely  from  designs  of  his  own,  but  appear,  with 
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exception,  to  have  been  drawn  on  tbe  wood  bT  his  own  hand.  The 
feeling  of  the  poet  and  of  the  artist  are  one,  and  the  desi^na  are  Huch 
aa  mny  be  expected  from  an  accomplished  and  poetical  ima^nation. 
But  tiie  eiecutioD  betrays  the  amateur  with  the  exception  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  the  frontispiece,  which  was  evidentlj  put  upon  the 
wood  bj  a  practised  hand. 


On  Ci/itie  Entoaoa  in  fhe  Buman  Kidneu ;  with  an  HWitrative  Caw. 
By  T.  Herbert  Barker,  M.D.,  P.E.C.a 

Tnia  pamphlet  is  a  paper  for  whicli  the  gold  medal  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  was  awarded  to  the  author.  We  refer  to  it, 
although  belonging  to  a  special  branch  of  science,  on  account  of  it« 
bearing  upon  a  difficult  scientific  problem,  which  has  been  most  un- 
wisely introduced  into  the  arena  of  theological  controversy ;  viji,,  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation.  It  has  been  con- 
ceived by  some,  that  if  animal  Me  could  be  shown  to  originate  otherwise 
than  by  immediate  descent  from  a  like  parent  (from  an  ovum,  as  it  is 
eipreaaed),  the  basis  upon  which  the  belief  in  an  intelligent  Creator 
rests  would  be  overthrown.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  relation  there 
can  be  between  the  premisea  and  the  conclusion  in  sucli  an  argu- 
ment, but  whether  the  logic  of  it  be  bad  or  good  the  progress  oi 
science  has  completely  overthrown  the  data  on  which  it  was  founded. 
"With  respect  to  the  Entozoa,  or  the  parasites  which  have  their 
abode  within  other  animals,  it  has  now  been  distinctly  proved  that 
they  arc  in  every  cose  developed  frum  germs  taken  with  the  food,  or 
otherwise  entering  the  body  from  without.  The  esperimenta  and 
observations  of  many  inquirers,  which  are  briefly  described  in  Dr. 
Barker's  pamphlet,  have  also  demon Htrntfd  thiitiill  the  varicius  forms 
of  Entoiioa  belong  to  comparatively  few  distinct  species  which  un- 
dergo very  remarkable,  and  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  very  interest- 
ing metamorphoses.  Not  presuming,  nor  wishing,  to  judge  the 
motives  of  any  man,  we  yet  cannot  forbear  to  remarK  upon  how  very 
slight  a  basis,  and  with  what  unreasonable  haste,  the  most  douhtfiu 
theories  have  been  erected  into  arguments  against  the  truths  of  reli- 

gon  and  the  authority  of  revelation.  We  may  observe  that  Dr. 
arkcr  has  brought  toother  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  use  of 
uncooked  animal  food  is  a  probable  cause  of  Entozoic  disease,  and 
that  pig's  liver,  and  the  brains  of  sheep  and  piga  (to  which  we  may 
add  moist  dark  sugar)  are  suspicious  articles. 

On  Acqiiainlanee  with   Qod.     Twelve  Lectures,  by  John   Howard 
Kinton,  M.A.     London ;  Uouli^ton  and  Stoneman.     Pp.  273. 

Wc  are  prepared  to  give  Mr.  Hinton  a  most  hearty  welcome  as  the 
author  of'  these  lectures.  Connidoring  the  difficulty  of  the  subjects 
with  which  be  had  to  grapple,  wo  are  not  surprised  at  his  modest 
hesitation  in  giving  this  volume  to  the  public.  Nevortheiess,  we 
should  have  been  sorry  had  he  determined  to  withhold  it.     The  im-  - 
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pression  these  lectures  are  calculated  to  make  is,  we  tbink,  mcMt 
salutary  and  solemn.     For  range  of  thought,  variety  of  argument, 
and  closeness  of  reasoning,  we  think  the  present  work,  superior  fto 
any  other  production  of  Mr.  Hinton  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
But,  though  we  meet  our  author  with  so  cordial  a  welcome,  we  most 
take  the  the  liberty  of  objecting  to  some  things  in  the  Tolume.     "We 
object  to  the  principle  with  which  he  sets  out ;  that,  for  the  great 
doctrine  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  natural  or  revealed, 
viz.,  the  being  of  God  we  have  no  better  evidence  than  that  which  it 
urged  in  favour  of  baptismal  regeneration,  namely,  tradition  (p.  22). 
We  admit,  with  Mr.  Hinton,  that  most  men  believe  the  doctrine  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  it ; — they  have  received  it  through 
the  medium  of  direct  instruction,  as  chiloren  receive  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  But  then  we  would  ask.  Why  is  it  taught?  The  answer  aurely 
is,  it  is  taught  because  it  is  true.     It  is  not  true,  because  it  istau^^ 
but  it  is  taught  because  it  is  true ;  and,  if  true,  it  must  rest  on  some 
evidence  convincing  to  the  mind.   If  there  had  been  no  other  evidenee 
than  universal  tradition  (query,  is  it  universal  ?)  it  would  long  ainee 
have  vanished  from   the   eartn.     The  Bible  begins,  we  admits  by 
assuming,  and,  therefore,  without  proving,  the  doctrine  of  the  dmne 
existence.     But  it  is  not  true  that  it  affords  no  proof  of  the  &eC 
The  subject  comes  up  occasionally  in  the  Bible;  and  the  true  evidenoe 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  pointed  out  by  the  inspired  penmen.   When 
the  Prophets  would  show  the  irrationality  of  idolatry,  they  do  not 
refer  to  tradition,  bnt  to  the  argument  suggested  to  the  under- 
standing by  a  contemplation  of  the  universe  and  the  human  mind. 
In  short,  they  recognize  the  principle  of  Paley  and  writers  who  ham 
followed  the  same  line  of  argument.     "  No  man,"  says  our  aollior, 
*  has  to  infer  it  (the  being  of  God)  from  nature  with  raley."     And, 
yet  the  sacred  writers  point  to  that  very  principle  whenever  tfaej 
touch  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Hinton  himselt  afterwards,  Tery  ineon- 
sistentlv,  refers  his  readers  to  the  same  source  of  evidence  (pu  12V 
where  tie  says,  "  God  has  made  a  manifestation  of  himself  ny  his 
works"  (see  also  p.  129,  192).     And  he  admits  that  "mnmeikim^  maj 
thus  be  learnt  of  God,  both  just  and  important."     Now  ikai  Mom0 
thing  is  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead — the  very  doctrine  itself  in 
question.     This  knowledge  of  God  he  afterwards  says — as  if  afraid 
that  he  had  conceded  too  much — ^is  too  limited.     We  reply  thafc| 
though  it  docs  not  reveal  the  work  of  redemption  and  all  which  it  is 
neccj^sary  for  us  to  know,  it  reveals  the  being  and  per&ctiima  of 
Go(f-— the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating.     He  adds,  '*  The  eTidenee 
supplied  by  the  natural  and  providential  world  is  conflicting,  aad, 
therefore,  unsatisfactory,  and  itself  requiring  an  interpreter."     The 
Psalmist  did  not  think  so  when  he  said, "  His  tender  mercies  aveoifcr 
all  His  works  ;**  nor  the  inspired  Apostle  when  he  said  **  God  left 
Himself  not  without  witness  (among  the  heathen)  sending  them  nin 
from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their,  hearts  with  food  aad 
gladness  ;"  and,  when  pointing  to  these  and  other  evidences  of  the 
same  kind,  he  said,  "  Therefore  they  are  without  excuse.*'    Bat  if  the 
evidence  was  so  unsatisfactory-— 'SO  dim  and  dubious  ai  '    " 
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Burclj  they  had  eome  excuse.  And  when  the  same  writer  snys, 
"  Because  that  when  thev  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful,"  lie  traces  their  conduct,  not  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence,  but  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  Light 
■was  come  into  the  world  even  then— though  not  exactly  the  light  of 
the  goepel :  but  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  tbeir 
deeds  were  evil.  We  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  what  we  deem 
an  error  in  tbe  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hinton,  because  we  think  it  of 
importance.  We  believe  the  old  doctrine  of  Paley  to  be  the  true 
view  of  the  subject — a  view  stereotyped  by  the  writers  both  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  Nay,  more,  we  believe  that  its 
abandonment  would  lead,  if  followed  out,  to  the  overthrow  of  revela- 
tion ;  seeing  that  the  lawa  of  nature  and  the  interruption  of  those  laws 
in  a  miracle  both  lead  to  the  same  conciusion;  that  is,  they  suppose 
a  divine  agent.  If  the  one  is  nothing  the  other  is  nothing — they 
stand  and  fall  together.  If  tlie  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  does  not 
prove  the  being  of  a  Ood,  how  can  it  tie  proved  by  a  miracle  ?  How 
can  the  less  prove  that  which  the  greater  has  failed  to  prove  ?  The 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are  the  following  :  "  God  an  Infinite 
Spirit,"  "  God  a  Necessary  Being,"  ■'  God  a  Social  Unity,"  "  God  an 
Intelligent  Being,"  "  God  nn  Emotional  Being,"  "God  a  Voluntary 
Being,"  "  God  an  Active  Being,"  "  God  in  Counsel,"  "  God  in  Con- 
summation," "  God  not  perceived  by  the  Senses,"  "  God  manifest 
hereafter ;"  none  of  which  can  be  perused  by  an  intelligent  reader 
without  advantage.  The  one  on  the  Trinity  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most 
interesting.  We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  our  author's  novelties 
of  language.  We  think  the  old  phraseology  is  more  correct  and 
more  Bcri|)tura1.  Tlie  ezpreefiion  "  Qod  a  Hocial  Unity,"  il'  we  did 
not  beforehand  know  its  meaning,  would  bo  a  complete  fuzzle.  We 
must  conclude  this  notice  by  agiun  recommending  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  aa  written  with  great,  ability,. and  ajumatad 
by  a  warm  spirit  of  piety. 


A  Commentary,  Expotitory  and  Practieal,  on  tha  Spittle  to  tie 
Hebrews.  By  Alexander  S.  Patterson,  Minister  of  HutcheBon- 
town  Free  Church,  Glasgow.     Edinburgh:  T.and  T.Clark.    186S. 

The  commentary  before  UB  "ia  to  a  great  enteiit  the  substance  of 
what  was  addressed  from  week  to  week  "  by  tlie  author,  to  his  owu 
congregation.  In  Scotland,  the  prttcticc  of  "  lecturing "  during 
part  of  the  Sabbath,  through  some  book  of  scripture,  prevails  almost 
universally.  Without  descending  into  critical  niceties,  the  lecturer 
expounds  and  applies  successively  every  portion  of  tbe  book  under 
consideration.  The  congregation  has  the  double  advantage  of  suc- 
cessive teaching,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  inspired  writers  in 
the  book  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  lectures,  and  of  becoming 
more  tboroughly  acquainted  with  the  &cts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
than  by  a  continuous  course  of  preaching  on  isolated  texts.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  much  of  tbe  knowledge  of  religious  subjects 
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SO  generally  diffused  amongst  tbe  Scotch  people,  is  due  to  tUi 
practice,  to  which  minister  and  people  have  equally^  been  tnunedL 
From  his  earliest  youth,  the  hearer  nas  had  suocessiTely  Tariooi  ef 
the  most  important  books  of  scripture  explained  to  bim  in  a  Dopular 
form,  and  yet  often  with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  iiiUied 
research,  directed  by  genuine  piety  ana  strong  common  tenae.  He 
becomes  acquainted  with  Scripture  doctrine  in  its  connexion ;  ha  is 
instructed  and  edified,  and  many  of  those  duties  which  might  other- 
wise have  not  been  so  prominently  brought  forward,  natunllf 
become,  in  the  course  of  lecturing^,  the  theme  of  address.  Ae- 
cordingly,  a  Scotch  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  expected  by  his 
ecclesiastical  examiners,  and  by  the  congre^tion  before  whuiui  ho 
appears,  to  ^^  lecture  "  as  well  as  to  preach.  But  while  these  lectorss 
are  equally  instructive  and  edifying  to  the  congregation  to  whidi 
titey  are  addressed,  it  may  be  matter  of  doubt  how  fiir  they  are 
suitable  to  that  portion  of  the  general  public  which  may  wish  to 
consult  a  regular  commentary  on  the  book  of  which  they  ttmL 
Critical  difficulties  can  of  course  only  have  been  cursorily  examined 
— a  number  of  verses  are  often  summed  up-— and  the  hortatoiT  and 
declamatory  elements  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  as  senonsly 
to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  comment.  In  fact,  th^  are  neither 
commentaries,  strictly  speaking ;  nor  are  they  simply  practical  and 
edifying  books.  They  are  an  attempt  at  combining  both  elements, 
which  can  rarely  prove  successful,  something  9uigeneri$  meant  for  one 
object  only,  and  useful  only  in  that  sphere — ^that  of  congregatioBsl 
instruction  and  edification — but  frequently  out  of  place,  and  diaap> 

Eointing  in  every  other.  We  can  readily  believe  that  if  the  lectuies» 
y  which,  we  trust,  we  ourselves  have  profited,  and  of  which  the  notes 
seemed  at  the  time  so  valuable,  were  presented  to  us  printed  im 
extenso,  we  should  feel  as  if  they  were  really  different  from  the 
instructions  to  which,  under  different  circumstances,  we  had  listened 
with  so  much  delight.  Mr.  Patterson  is,  we  believe,  known  in  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  and  in  G-lasgow,  as  an  acale 
thinker,  an  able  and  well  read  theologian,  and  a  thoroughly  ersa- 
gelical  minister.  All  these  qualities  appear  prominently  in  his 
'*  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  We  scarcely  wonder 
that  "  friends  '*  and  "  intelligent "  members  of  his  congrention 
should  have  solicited  him  to  publish  what  must  haTe  proved  sin- 

fularly  instructive,  as  delivered  week  by  week  from  the  pulpit*  Mr. 
'atterson  has  besides  '^  introduced  a  few  short  critical  discuasioM» 
which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit."  But  with  all 
this  we  feel  that  the  work  labours  under  some  of  the  defecta  whioh 
we  have  above  indicated,  and  which,  indeed,  are  almost  neoeaaarily 
incident  to  this  class  of  compositions.  Coming  as  it  does  after  Aa 
elaborate  researches  of  Owen,  the  Christian  common-sense  Tiair  ef 
that  most  acute  and  eminent  theologian,  Calvin,  the  aaneti 
learning  of  Bengel,  and  the  investig^ations  of  Thduck,  Shrard, 
others,  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  produce  a  work— lul 
it  were  in  great  measure  a  combination  of  their  labours— deatiB«d 
yet  to  stand  prominently  forward   or   to   supersede  thesB. 
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the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  is  a  portion  of  Seriptnre  which  pecu- 
liarly invitea  and  gives  scope  to  the  labours  of  inrestigators.  MuiT 
paasagCH  in  it — such  as  parts  of  chap.  x. — call  for  critical  acumen  and 
theological  leaniiog ;  types  and  typical  personages  —  especially 
Melchisedec  in  chap.  vii. — invite  a  more  searching  inquirr  and  expla- 
nation than  we  have  yet  met  with.  But  while,  even  from  the  specimen 
before  us,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Patterson  poBsesses  in  learning,  sound- 
ness and  acumen,  and  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  thorough  commen- 
tator, even  the  form  and  origin  of  his  work  prevent  their  full  display. 
Otir  beau  ideal  of  a  commentary  is  embodied  in  works  like  those 
of  Dr.  Alexauder  on  Isaiah,  or  of  Olshausen,  of  Bengel,  and  of  Calvin 
— and  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  avow  it — for  racy  and  apt  prac- 
tical exposition,  in  the  unrivalled  work  of  ^ood,  old  Matthew  Henry. 
However,  to  any  person  who  wishes  a  plain,  trustworthy,  practical, 
and  sound  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — although  not 
one  which  will  elucidate  its  difficulties,  or  throw  new  light  on  the 
subject,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  Mr,  PattCTson's  work.  It 
will  prove  useful  and  eduying  reading  on  this  portion  of  Scripture  as 
it  must  have  furnished  instructive  and  appropriate  lectures  to  the 
congregation  to  which  it  was  originally  addressed. 


The  Rich  Kintman  :  the  HUtory  of  Ruth  the  Moahiteu.  By 
H.  Tyng,  D.D.  New  York.  With  Preface  br  &  Clerg 
the  Church  of  England.     Sampson,  Low,  and  Go. 


This  is  a  work  which  belongs  to  the  daes  of  typical  theology.  The 
author  explores  the  history  of  Buth^for  the  purpose  of  finung  in  it 
Clirist,  nnd  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  economy.  He  says, 
(p.  !>,)  "  But  this  blessed  instruction  is  not  peculiar  to  the  book  of 
liuth.  ll  is  to  be  found  eveiywhere  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. They  are  full  of  hUtoriet  which  are  intended  to  lead  your 
minds  nnd  hearts  to  the  same  gracious  and  holy  Saviour.  Ther  aU 
testify  of  Ciirist  and  of  that  eternal  life  which  ta  to  be  found  in  Him 
alone.  It  must  ever  be  your  aim  and  effort  to  g>un  a  knowledge  of 
the  Ejaviour  from  them  all.  To  obtain  this  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
under  tlie  t«aching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  worth  all  the  study  it  may 
cost  j-011,  and  all  the  time  it  may  require.  Seek  for  this  as  an 
invaluable  bleasing.  Throughout  your  mhola  JBihle  tejf  to  find  the 
Saviour  speaking  to  you.  He  it  evetytohere  mi  t'.  The  same  Spirit 
haa  nritteu  it  all."  The  author  subsequently  lemarks;  "The  Old 
Testament  is  a  rich  mine  of  Qospel  truth.  The  Gospel  lies  hidden 
there  in  all  its  fulness  and  worth.  The  Saviour  is  to  be  found  under 
all  the  types  and  hitloriet  which  are  there  contained.  It  is  your 
privilege  to  search  these  Scriptures  for  that  knowledge  of  your 
Saviour  which  is  eternal  life.  These  types  and  histories  are  like 
pictures  of  our  blessed  Lord  in.  the  different  parts  of  the  work  of  His 
redemption  for  man,  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  man's  instruction. 
The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  them,  and  thus  lull  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.    Oh,  that  I  could  perauade  my  young  friends  to  search  for  this 
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knowledge  ;  to  feel  and  to  say,  *  How  I  love  Thy  word!  it  is  deanr 

to  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.'  "   Now  we  know  that  Chriit 

is,  in  a  certain  important  sense,  the  sum  and  jsubstance,  aa  it  is  eonDH« 

monly  expressed,  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.     The  BiUa 

is  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.     All  the  parts  of  the  fonner  diflpen* 

sation  gradually  prepare  the  way  for  the  latter.    The  histoij  of^ the 

Pall  introduces  the  first  promise  concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman. 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  the  occasion  of  bringing  in  the  coTenant 

of  grace  which  God,  through  him,  made  with  aU  mankind.     Hie 

Sinaic  economy  carries  out  tne  same  general  plan,  and  the  history  of 

Bahab  and  Buth,  as  Gentile  progenitors  of  our  Savioar,  of  course, 

find  their  place  in  the  sacred  narrative;  while  the  prophetSy  one  after 

another,  lead  us  on  by  the  most  striking  predictions — some  brief  and 

apparently  casual ;  some  ample,  eloquent,  and  extended,  to  the  aame 

one  grand  event— the  advent  of  the  Messiah.     Besides  all  thia,  we 

are  free  to  admit  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  typea,  in  the 

proper  sense  of  the  word.     But  these  latter,  we  think,  ought  to  be 

carefully  ascertained  and  clearly  proved ;  if  this  rule  be  neglected,  a 

wideness,  vagueness,  and  latitude  of  interpretation  will  be  generated 

which  can  have  no  good  results.       If  we  want  to  know  what  the 

gospel,  is  we  shall  not  find  it  by  wandering  in  the  wildemeaa  of  Old 

Testament  history  and  allegories.     We  can  learn  it  only  firom  Chriat 

and  His  Apostles.     The  fathers  were  fond  of  this  hieroglyplueal 

mode  of  teaching,  and  carried  it  out  to  a  most  ludicrous  extreme. 

That  partiality  for  the*  symbolical  and  recondite  which  we  obaerfe  in 

some  authors,  strikes  us  as  characteristic  of  a  mind  in  which  fimcT 

predominates  over  judgment,  and  ingenuity  takes  the  place  of  aooiid 

argument.     This  species  of  writing  is  a  sort  of  \neaium  between 

poetry  and  prose — between  imagination  and  philosophy,  and  eatieflai 

the  claims  of  neither.     It  yields  not  the  light  and  instruction  of  the 

one,  nor  the  pleasant  dreams  and  enchantments  of  the  other.    To 

those,  however,  who  are  pleased  with  such  a  method  of  treating 

sacred  subjects,  we  might  recommend  the  present  volume.     One  &et 

is  very  conspicuous  :  the  work  breathes  a  spirit  of  warm  piety  and 

devotion.     It  is  probable  that  there  are  minds  capable  of  derhring 

spiritual  improvement  from  productions  of  this  class;  to  auch  we 

would  commend  this  little  work,  with  our  best  wiahea  foot  their 

edification. 


An  Analytical  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  or^  ike  SXU 
presented  under  Distinct  and  Classified  Meads  or  Topics  Bdifced 
oy  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Aki. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  788.    London  and  Glasgow :  Griffin  and  Co. 

A  VERT  valuable  work  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
that  interesting  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  primarily  deaigned. 
the  teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  scripturea  are  hen 
presented  under  forty -two  heads ;  the  pa.83ages  being  printed  at  full 
length.     The  volume  has  at  the  beginnmg  an  excellent  aynopaia^  and 
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eloBea  with  a  very  full  index.  ■  Ministets  and  private  ChriitiuiB  wiU 
find  it  a  very  useful  auziliarr  in  studyiog  the  divine  word :  yet  we 
agree  with  the  editor  nheu  ne  a&ye :  "  we  counsel  the  contmuoua 
consultatioc  of  the  scriptures  themselTea,  and  of  the  renes  in  their 
original  connexion.  For  there  is  a  living  unity  in  the  Bible  amidst 
all  its  divinity,  and  it  is  with  it  »»  with  the  minerals  of  the  globe, 
which  presents  a  more  glorious  order  in  the  respective  positions  in 
which  nature  hna  placed  them,  than  when  artificially  arranged  on  the 
shelves  of  a  cahinet." 


Fratjmentt  of  the  Oreat  Diamond  »et  for  Tovng  People:  heing  a 
Variety  of^  Aidretset  fo  Children.  By  the  Eev,  James  Bolton, 
B.A,,  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Bpiscopal  Chapel,  Eilbum,  Middle- 
sex.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  18S6.     Pp.  154. 

A  oooD  little  book  with  a  fanciful  and  rather  obscure  title,  "The 
Gnat  Diamond"  meaning  the  Bible ;  and  "  The  Fragments,"  short 
and  simple  texts,  "set,"  that  is,  illustrated,  in  a  very  beautiful  and 
striking  manner  for  the  use  of  the  young.  We  have  seldom  met 
with  a  work  better  adapted  for  fixing  the  attention  of  children  on  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  If  addressed  to  a  Sunday-school,  we  should 
expect  that  all  eyes  would  be  fixed  on  the  spe^er.  If  we  are  not 
misinformed,  the  author  is  a  grandson  of  the  most  popular  preacher 
of  his  age,  William  Jay,  and  be  does  no  discredit  to  his  ancestry. 
Slay  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  his  labours  I 


Tlir.  Kalure  of  the  Atonement,  and  itt  Eelatton  to  the  Semiition  of 
Sin»  and  Ulemal  Life.  By  John  Macleod  Campbell.  Cambridge: 
Jlacmillan  and  Co.     1856. 

Mh.  Campbell's  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  two 
gri'.it  questions.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  ?  and  What 
waa  it  intended  to  accomplish  P  Its  extent,  and  the  elements  which 
gave  to  tlio  obedience  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
tlieir  peculiar  and  infinite  value,  are  only  treated  incidentally.  Mr. 
Campbell's  first  chapter  awakened  hopes  which  we  deeply  regret 
that  he  has  not  fulfilled.  Very  much  of  the  feeble  and  worthless 
writing  about  the  Atonement  which  we  have  been  troubled  with  of 
late  years  has  clearly  arisen  from  inade<]uate  thoughts  of  the  evil 
of  sin.  The  very  intelUglble  and  important  moral  and  spiritual 
phenomena  represented  by  the  phrase  "  conviction  of  sin,"  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  very  writers  who  have  moat  loudly  professed 
th.nt  nil  theology  must  be  constructed  with  a  reference  not  so  much 
to  the  intellectual  aa  the  moral  necessities  of  human  nature.  But 
Zilr.  Campbell  commences  the  exposition  of  his  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment with  very  unequivocal  teaching  concerning  the  reality  of  sin. 
He  has  evidently  known,  experimentally,  what  he  analyzes  and  dc- 
acribea   with  so  much  power,  "the  feeliug  of  simple,  unqualified 
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guilt."  He  ''cannot  qualify  the  assertion  that  the  testimony  of 
scripture  as  to  the  reality  and  guilt  of  sin,  lias  a  dear  and  un- 
equivocal response  in  conscience,  the  recognition  of  whicli  responae^ 
on  the  sinner's  part,  is  the  proper  attitude  for  his  mind  to  ftssnne 
on  listening  to  and  weighing  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.'*— P.  12. 
He  says,  that  what  is  required  by  man  is  forgiyeneas,  not  beneroleiil 
pity,  and  that  the  Atonement  has  not  only  a  prospectiTe  reference 
to  the  good  it  secures  for  the  devout  believer,  but  a  retrospective 
reference  to  the  evil  from  which  it  is  our  deliverance.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Campbell  reminds  his  readers  of  the 
significant  and  imquestionable  fact,  that  men  who  have  diaeorered 
their  guilt  cannot  be  brought  to  trust  God  by  eeneral  represents 
tions  of  his  mercy ;  no  matter  how  gracious  and  merciful  he  may 
be,  they  cannot  believe  that  he  will  pardon  their  sin,  and  yet  ^  they 
are  found  able  to  believe  in  such  pardon,  and  to  receive  the  hime 
of  eternal  life,  when  these  are  presented  to  them  in  connexion  with 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  by  which  Christ  put  away  sin,  becoming  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." — P.  22.  And  Mr. 
Campbell  has  too  much  penetration  and  good  aenae,  and  too  rnneh 
moral  earnestness  to  account  for  this  simply  by  the  rery  obvious 
solution,  that  in  Christ's  death  we  have  a  demonstration  of 
love,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  doubt  and  hesitation  mnst 
be  overfiooded  with  the  joy  of  perfect  trust  and  foll-hesited 
gratitude.  The  death  of  Christ  is  a  demonstration  of  love,  hot 
'4ove  cannot    be    conceived  of   as  doing    anything  gratnitoaslya 

merely  to   show   its  own  depth A  man  will  not 

actually  lay  down  his  life  merely  to  show  his  love,  and  without 
there  being  anything  to  render  his  doing  so  necessary,  in  order  to 
save  the  lite  for  which  he  yields  up  his  o%vn."  It  seemed  searo^ 
possible  that  after  all  this  Mr.  Campbell  should  deny  the  doctrine 
of  substitution.  Without  wishing  to  commit  ourselves  to  uU  that 
this  first  chapter  contains,  we  scarcely  know  where  to  find  a  mote 
thoughtful,  devout,  and  just  statement  of  the  subjective  reasons 
that  make  an  Atonement  necessary.  We  are  quite  at  a  ]oos»  how- 
ever, to  understand  how  Mr.  Campbell  harmonizes  the  heginning 
of  his  book  with  the  middle  and  tne  end  of  it.  The  theory  with 
which  this  really  able  and  earnest  man  is  satisfied,  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — belief  in  whose  divinity 
is  justly  stated  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  ii*  all  the  springs  of  our 
spiritual  life  are  in  him — came  into  the  world  to  accomplish  u  twiH 
fold  work ;  to  deal  with  us  on  God^s  behalf,  and  to  deal  with  God 
on  our  behalf.  He  reveals  to  us  God*s  fatherhood,  not  merely  far 
his  teaching,  but  by  his  own  perfect  submission  to  his  Father's  wiU, 
and  unfaltering  trust  in  his  Father's  love.  All  the  varied  experienee 
of  his  earthly  life  only  proved  his  absolute  self-renunciation  in  the 
presence  of  his  heavenly  Father.  In  the  last  words  of  Jesa% 
''  Into  thy  hands,  O  Father,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Mr.  Campbell 
perceives  Christ ''  realizing  the  nakedness  of  simple  beine,  stripped 
of  all  possession  but  what  is  possessed  in  the  heart  of  tM  Futbsr. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  and  absolute  form  of  thttt 
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perieoce,  '1  am  not  alono,  for  the  Father  is  with  me.'  It  takes 
nway  creation  and  leaves  but  God."  lo  thia  revelation  of  God's 
fatherhood,  Christ  reveals  to  the  guilty  race  the  foundation  of  their 
hope  of  forgiveneBfl  and  spiritual  rescue.  We  must  trust  not  in 
Christ's  obedience,  sufferings,  and  death,  but  iu  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  which  Christ  revealed.  But  Christ  deals  with  God  on  our 
behalf;  but  how,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell's  theory,  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  saying.  He  E-hrinka  with  uncontrollable  revulaioQ  from 
the  idea  of  vicariousnesa  ;  he  denies,  in  the  broadest  and  strongest 
terms,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  penal ;  and  yet,  at  times, 
he  appears  to  grant  almost  all  that  wottld  be  asked  for  by  most  of 
those  whose  views  he  criticises  and  condemns;  such  admissionB  are, 
however,  slight  and  casual.  His  prominent  idea  is  that  Christ  made 
an  expiation  for  our  sins  by  confessing  them  in  our  name ;  that  he 
appeared  before  God  with  iuiinito  sorrow  because  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  human  race;  and  thai  sorrow  for  eiu  is  a  truer, 
higher  atonement  than  the  eudurance  of  its  penalty.  There  is  very 
much  ia  this  which  we  unl'cignedly  admire  and  cordially  believe.  It 
is  deeply  touching  to  look  on  the  Lord  Jeaus,  our  elder  Brother, 
bowed  to  the  dust  before  God  in  sorrow  for  our  trans gressiona. 
"Tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  he  does 
not  refuse  to  call  us  brethren ;  he  stands  before  God  iu  our  name, 
heart-broken  with  grief  because  of  our  wickedness,  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  God's  angtr  against  sin,  "receiving  the  full  appre- 
hension and  realization  of  that  wrath,  as  well  ae  of  that  sin  agamat 
which  it  comes  forth,  into  his  soul  and  spirit,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
divine  humanity,  and  so  rtcciving  it,  he  responds  to  it  with  a  perfect 
response,  a  response  from  the  depths  of  that  divine  humanity,  and 
in  that  perfect  retponee  he  abtorbt  it."  —  P.  135.  We  wish  Mr.  Camp- 
bell  had  written  more  habitually  in  the  mood  in  which  he  wrote 
this  sentence;  not,  however,  that  we  think  eyen  this  anything  like 
an  adequate  representation  of  what  the  work  of  Christ  really  wu 
and  is.  We  have  already  said  that  the  penal  character  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  is  strongly  denied.  Christ  is  declared  to  be  ft 
"  propitiation  for  our  sitis,"  because  he  enables  us  to  overcome  them 
and  to  keep  God's  commandments.  "He  makes  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people"  because  "he  succours  us  when  we  are 
tenipted."  "  Keconeiliation  for  our  sins  in  tlir  uiuir-iii  in:;  io  us  a 
present  help,  according  to  our  spiritual  uecil."--  I'.  11'"^.  .And  if 
the  interpretation  of  these  two  expressions  eommends  itself  to  the 
reader,  "  lie  will  be  prepared  to  receive  a  corresponding  interpre- 
tation of  the  expression  '  peace '  as  applied  to  Christ,  when  he 
is  said  to  be  '  our  peace.' "  Mr.  Campbell  thinks  this  refers 
not  merely  to  the  reconciliation  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  the 
breaking  down  of  "the  middle  wall  of  partition,"  but  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  soul  of  man  to  God,  by  the  removal  of  what  kept 
the  soul  spiritually  at  a  distance  from  him.  Difficult  as  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  must  ^ave  found  it  to  make  the  passages  just  quoted  fit  into 
his  theory,  we  wonder  how  he  would  deal  with  those  texts  that  tell 
us  that  Christ  "  bore  our  sins,"  the  meaning  of  which  declantioQ 
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is  removed  beyond  the  reacb  of  question  by  the  repeated 
of  the  same  expression  in  such  passages  as  *'  the  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  his  father,"  "  he  is  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity;" 
we  wonder  how  he  explains  Christ's  bein^  "  made  a  ransom  for  us," 
and  a  sin-offering."     The  truth  is,  that  throughout  the  book  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  author's  inteiv 
pretation  of  man's  moral  requirements.     We  think,  however,  that 
if  the  teaching  of  his  first  chapter  had  more  permanently  and  power- 
fully controlled  him,  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  have  been  led  even 
from  the  moral  phenomena  which  he  states  and  analyzes  with  so 
much  power,  very  near  to  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as  held  bj 
most  evangelical  churches.     We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  ssy 
what  we  had  intended  upon  the  three  chapters  in  which  the  themes 
of  Luther,  of  Calvinism,  as  represented  by  Owen  and  Edwards,  and 
of  the  modified  Calvinism,  represented  by  Payne,  Wardlaw,  and 
Pye  Smith,  are  stated  and  criticized.    The  historical  introdnctiaii 
must  only  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  development  of  the 
author* s  own  theory,  or  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  omit- 
ting 'all  notice  of  some  of  the  most  vigorous  controversies  about 
the  Atonement,  and  some  of  the  most  important  modifications  of 
the  doctrine.     The  quid  pro  quo  theory  of  Anselm,  the  acceptUaHom 
theory  of  Dun  Scotus,  the  modification  of  Calvinism  in  Fnmee^ 
represented  by  Cameron  and  Amyrant,  receive  no  notice.     Even 
the  pernicious  influence  of  Grotius  is  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  referred 
to ;  the  doctrine  of  rectoral  justice,  however,  bemg  satisfied  in  the 
Atonement,  and  that  Christ  suffered,  not  because  it  was  ri^kt  tiiat 
the  eternal  connexion  between  sin  and  suffering  should  be  main- 
tained, but  because  it  was  **  for  the  good  of  the  universe,'*  is  keenly 
criticized,  and  shown  to  be  a  hollow,  worthless  thing.     When  the 
heart  of  a  sinner  is  filled  with  horror  by  the  fear  of  hell,  his  alarm 
is  not  awakened  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  "for  the  good  of  the 
universe"  that  he  should  suffer,  but  by  the  stem  voice  of  conscienee^ 
which  tells  him  that  sin  is  in  itself  a  damnable  thing ;  and  that  eren 
if  there  was  no  universe  it  must  be  ciu'sed.     The  Atonement  is  not 
merely  a  symbolical  declaration  of  God's  intention  not  to  sufisr 
sin  to  go  unpunished,  but  it  actually  exhibits,  though  in  a  grander 
and  more  awful  form,  the  operation  of  the  same  moral  necessities 
that  have  filled  the  devil  and  his  angels  with  misery  and  despair.    We 
wish  Mr.  Campbell  had  written  with  a  little  more  care.     (Sometimes 
the  awkwardness  of  the  style,  and  the  superfluous  repetitions  make 
the  reader's  work  very  wearisome.     There  is  very  much  in  the  work 
that  cannot  be  read  without  profit ;  and  we  lay  it  down  regrettiw 
that  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  so  much  from  the  conclusions,  on  soA 
a  subject,  of  a  good  and  thoughtful  man. 


Selfict  Works  of  Thomas  ChalmerM,  D.D.,  LL,D,,  Vols.  YIL  and 
VIII. ;  or,  Institutes  of  Theology,  Vols.  I.  and  11.     Pp.  002  aad 

682.     Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co.     1856. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  the  progress  of  the  Aeuf 
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republication  of  the  vorks  of  this  eminent  tbeologian,  tbe  greatest 
benefactor  of  his  native  country,  and  one  of  the  brightest  lumiaarieB 
of  the  Ohriatiau  Church,  in  moaern  times. 

3^e  Pictorial  Bible;  being  the  Old  and  iVew  Tettamentt,  aeeordtn^ 
to  the  Authorized  Version,  illustrated  teith  Steel  Engravi'ngf  and 
many  hundred  Wood-Cutt,  &c.,  with  Original  Hotel,  &c.  By  John 
Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes, 
based  on  the  Discoveries  of  Becent  Travellers.  In  Four  Yolumes. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  and  B.  Chambers.  1856. 
TIatinq,  in  our  last  nnmber,  giviii  so  copious  a  notice  of  Dr.  Kitto'a 
Lifu  and  Writiiiga,  we  are  nol  uuw  going  to  enlarge  on  the  merits 
of  the  "Pictorial  Bible,"  We  wiuiple  wish  to  point  out  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  edition  in  priiccss  of  publicntion  by  the  Messrs. 
Chambers.  We  have  compared  it  itttcntirely  with  the  former  edition, 
and  find  it  in  no  respect  inferior,  while  in  several  points  it  has  de- 
cidedly the  advantage.  The  border  round  each  page  is  very  pleasant 
to  the  eye ;  the  wood-cuts,  though  we  presume  from  the  same 
blocks,  have  been  worked  off  iu  a  superior  manner  to  those  in 
the  former  impression.  Here  and  there  tail-pieces  and  vignettes 
have  been  added,  which  are  very  ornamental.  For  the  map  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  in  Vol,  I,  (originally  designed  for  another  work),  is 
substituted  a  much  more  suitable  one  of  Egypt  and  tiie  Peninsula 
of  Sinai.  In  the  second  volume  are  two  maps,  not  before  given: 
one  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  the  other  of  Canaan, 
as  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Dr.  Kitlo'a  notes  have  been, 
very  properly,  loft  in  their  integrity,  but  each  volume  has  a  valuable 
appendix,  embodying  the  researches  of  Layard,  Lepsiun,  and  other 
oriental  travellers.  We  ean  only  repeat  the  opinion  we  have  already 
given,  that  for  all  classes,  but  more  especially  for  educated  youne 
persons,  we  know  no  works  comparable  to  the  "  Pictorial  Bible"  and 
the  "  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,"  for  shedding  a  light  on  the  contents 
of  the  Saercd  Volume,  and  impressing  them  with  a  sense  Af  its 
inexpressible  value. 


leWeb  «f  %  itoittfe. 


The  Restohition  op  Fbaoe  ha.b  bkopoht  irr  its  tbaiit  thi 

USUAL    SUCCESSION    OF    FESTIVB    DEMOK  STRATI  OK  S,    MINGLSD    WITH 

TIIE   niSCODDANT  EXPRESSIONS  0¥  BIB  SATIS  FACTION   ASO  ItEPBOACO. 

A  gcneml  day  of  Thanksgiving  was  appointed,  but  iia  Sunday  was 
the  day  fixed  for  this  celebration,  no  sacrifices  of  the  material  in- 
terests of  society  were  involved.  This  was  at  least  a  cheap  mode 
of  performing  a  public  duty.  The  occasion  drew  forth,  as  usual, 
a  prayer  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  contained  tha 
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scantiest  infusion  of  evangelical  sentiment,  if  indeed,  it  ocmtained 
any  at  all.  But  where  the  colours  exhibited  by  the  antagonistie 
parties  in  the  church  are  so  various,  it  seems  the  almost  coroptdBOiy 
policy  of  an  archbishop  to  display  a  neutral  tint.  Thankful  as  we 
are  for  peace,  we  cannot  think  that  its  terms,  as  tar  as  the  intereita 
of  this  country  are  concerned,  are  such  as  the  equity  of  the  caae 
demanded.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the 
most  enlightened  parties  to  the  treaty  incur,  as  usual,  heavy  material 
sacrifices  in  the  maintenance  of  those  great  principles,  which,  in 
Austria  and  Prussia,  are  as  music  to  the  deaf  It  naa  seemed  fit 
to  the  government  to  expend,  in  honour  of  this  occasion,  £20,000 
in  exhibitions  of  fireworks.  We  must  confess  ourselTes  but  little 
alive  to  the  value  of  such  demonstrations,  and  we  think  the  monej 
might  have  been  far  better  expended,  even  had  the  treaty  been  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  peace-breaker  had  paid  the  costs  of  the  war,  in 
benefitting  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  fiJlen  in 
this  disastrous  struggle.  Expensive  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  died,  in  a  great  measure  through  official  neglect  and 
incapacity,  are  melancholy  memorials,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
we  cannot  but  regard  such  a  demonstration  as  a  wasteful  eztrayaoneey 
for  the  glorification  of  generals  who  have  been  proved,  by  evidenoe 
before  the  Crimean  commission,  to  have  been  singularly  remiss  and 
incapable,  and  of  a  civil  administration  at  home  so  defective  in  all 
its  arrangements  as  to  call  for  radical  reform.  If  that  demand  tot 
reform  meets  with  a  firm  response  from  the  British  legislature,  the 
enormous  expense  of  human  life  and  of  the  national  treanue^ 
melancholy  as  it  is,  will  not  have  been  incurred  in  vain. 
The  Motion  of  Me.  Whiteside,  iNCULPATiiro  the  Gk>TXMV- 

MENT  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  FaLL  OF  KaBS,  WAS  BXJSCTBD  BT 
AN  IMMENSE  MAJOBITT  OF  THE  HoUSE  OF  CoMMOKS.  Mr.  White- 
side spoke  for  four  hours,  with  great  animation.  Sir  B.  Lytton, 
Lord  John  Eussell,  and  Lord  Falmerston,  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  debate,  the  motion  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  ministers.  It  was  defeated  by  the  decisive  majorib[ 
of  303  against  106.  The  censure  of  the  public  seems  to  fiiu 
unanimously  on  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclifib,  whose  total  n^lect  of 
upwards  of  seventy  despatches  from  General  Williams, — and  those 
ot  the  most  urgent  kind, — constitutes  an  anomaly  in  the  entire 
history  of  British  diplomacy.  The  evidence  on  this  important  case 
is  thus  succinctly  summed  up  by  the  Timet : — **  The  opinion  of  all 
thinking  men  who  have  bestowed  any  degree  of  attention  upon  the 
papers  connected  with  Kars  has  been  throughout,  that  to  Lora  Stnt- 
tord  de  Bedclifie*s  private  animosity  and  petulant  impatience  of 
control,  the  fall  of  Kars  must  be  mainly  attributed.  Neither  Vr. 
Whiteside,  with  his  vast  powers  of  protracted  speech,  nor  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton,  with  his  elegant  rhetoric,  nor  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his 
pungent  sallies,  could  convince  the  House  that  the  Queen's  Minimi 
ters  in  London  are  responsible  for  this  most  calamitous  incident. 
With  no  particular  anxiety  to  defend  the  acts  of  the  administration 
throughout  the  late  war— and  we  think  we  have  proved  oniMhea 
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prepoBaeasions — we  are  bound  to 
nia  colleHgues  appear  to  have  done 
their  beat  to  carry  relief  to  the  beleaguered  city.  AJl  their  re- 
moHBtrancea  with  the  military  lenders  at  the  seat  of  war  were  mot 
with  au  answer  which  it  was  impossible  to  controvert.  Tliey  were 
told,  in  reply  to  all  their  importunities,  that  the  capture  of  Sebas- 
topal  might  be  imperilled  fay  any  diminution  of  the  besieging  force. 
To  divert  any  force  from  tlie  Crimea  was  to  weaken  the  chancea  of 
success.  As  it  has  turned  out,  the  generals  were  mistaken  on  this 
poiut,  as  they  were  mistaken  upon  a  good  many  others ;  but  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  will  reoture  to  assert  that  had  he  been  in  the  place 
of  Lord  Falmerston  or  Lord  Clarendon — had  he  been  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  decision  upon  so  momentous  a  point,  he  would 
have  dared  to  disregard  the  requisitions  of  the  leaders  iii  the  Crimea. 
If  there  be  any  man  who  can  conacientiously  say  that  at  the  time, 
and  with  such  means  of  information  as  then  existed,  he  would  have 
done  this,  we  admire  bis  audacity  rather  than  envy  his  judgment." 
Mr.  Bekbelet,  theMimdeb  fob  Bbistol,  n*s  AOAiif  dbocoilt 

FOBWAED  Hia  AimUAL  MOTION  IN  rAVOUB  OF  THE  BALLOT  A9  A 
UEAN3    OP    COLLECTIKO    THE    SUFFBAOBS    OP    OOKSTITUENCIES    FOB 

BEPBE3EXTAT10N  IN  THE  llouBE  OF  CouMONS. — No  new  arguments 
were  introduced  by  the  honourable  member,  except  those  which  arose 
out  of  recent  elections  in  which  bribery  and  iutimidation  were  noto- 
rious to  all  except  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ilia 
speech  was  sarcastic  and  hitting,  but  the  House  responded  to  it  but 
feebly,  and  his  motion  was  ri\jei?ted  by  a  majority  which  showed  that 
honourable  members  are  indifjuisod  to  entertain  the  subject. 

AxoTIIEB    ATTACK  OH  THE  MlKlBTBY  WAS  HADE  OH  THE  22in>  IS 

THK  House  of  Lobos  bt  Lobd  Colcbestes,  who  moved  a  series  of 
R-solutions,  condemning  the  article  of  the  convention  appended  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  a  change  has  been  effected  in  the  maritime 
law  of  England  without  previous  reference  to  the  Legislature.  The 
declaration  laid  down  four  principles ;  it  was  chiefly  to  the  second  of 
these  that  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  ;  it  stated 
that  a  neutral  flag  should  henceforth  cover  an  enemy's  goods  unless 
they  were  contraband  of  war.  This  was  a  surrender  of  an  important 
right,  which  this  country  had  always  possessed ;  he  cited  the  ancient 
authorities  by  which  this  right  has  been  declared  part  of  international 
kw  ;  and  stated  the  periods  and  occasions  when  the  right  had  been 
asserted  by  the  English  Government.  It  had  now  been  abandoned 
in  a  negotiation  of  eight  days  only  ;  and  the  question  was  whether  a 
minister  could  ao  sign  away  a  portion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
£;irl  of  Derby  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  in  a  most 
ingenious  hut  sophistical  speech  chared  the  OoTemtnent  with  the 
surrender  of  an  important  imperial  ngbt..  The  question  was  di>- 
cus^'cd  at  great  length,  and  issued  in  the  justificatioo  of  the  mijaistij 
by  a  satisfactory  majority. 

^VITUIX  THE   LAST   UONTH  A  BILL  TO  AHEKS  THX  OaTH  Of  ABJT- 
BATION    1IA9    BEEN    INTBOnUCED    IITTO   THX    HoUSE    Of    COMMOSI. 

:  is  baaed  upon  the  font  that  no  heir  of  the  Honae  of 
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Stuart  is  now  in  existence.  It  enacts  a  declaration  on  oatli  that  fbe 
member  shall  do  nothing  to  contravene  the  Protestant  Bucoeaskm 
as  settled  by  past  acts,  and  distinctly  provides  for  the  Protestmntiiiii 
of  every  individual  who  may  be  heir  to  the  crown  of  tlie  Brifciilk 
realm.  It  provides  at  the  same  time  for  the  validity  of  a  soleiim 
affirmation  on  the  part  of  Quakers  and  Moravian  brethren.  Tlie 
words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  are  intentionally  omitted, 
thus  allowing  Jews  to  take  their  oaths  and  their  seat  iu  Parliament. 
This  measure  is  obviously  intended  to  introduce  by  a  side  wind 
members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  to  seats  in  the  l^slatnre.  It 
was  carried  by  a  decisive  majority  in  the  House  of  Commonfl^  bvt 
how  it  will  fare  in  the  House  of  Lords  remains  to  be  seen. 

The    whole  cotjntby  has    seek  excited  withht  m  vasv 

MONTH  BY  ONE  OF  THOSE  CASES  WHICH  CONSTXTITTI  JJT  XVOGH  IV 
THE    CRIMINAL   JURISPEUDENOE    OP   THIS     AGE.  —  Wo    refer    tO    ths 

trial  of  William  Palmer,  upon  three  indictments,  for  mnrder  bj 
poisoning,  on  the  first  of  which  only  he  has  been  tried ;  nameljr,  fir 
the  murder  of  James  Parsons  Cook.  On  this  charge  tbe  jurr  bate 
found  him  guilty,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Lord  OampbeJl)  has 
sentenced  him  to  death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  tbe  particulanof 
this  heart-sickening  case ;  but  it  is  important  to  state  tbat  there  never 
was  so  impressive  a  lesson  taught  to  the  whole  population  of  tlui 
country  upon  the  vice  of  gambling.  We  have  reason  to  beliere  tbat  it 
prevails  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes  of  tbe  commnnitj,  and 
that,  in  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  society,  it  leads  to  forgety,  tbefti 
and  wholesale  murder.  There  is  no  vice  more  difficult  of  cure.  Happj 
will  it  be  for  the  community  at  large  if  the  fate  of  this  wretobed  man 
shall  withdraw  them  from  those  habits  which,  in  tbe  baste  to  getii^ 
lead  them  step  by  step  to  the  edge  of  that  ai^'fui  precipice  OTerwbidi 
this  miserable  culprit  has  fallen. 
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lei^um  time  to  the  repair  if  his  own  ani  bis  family  ahnfa  with  thia  material,  inatead 
lA  tvorse  tbaa  waiting  hia  aTeninga  in  tho  ale-hoiue,  he  would  aoon  find  hia  acoovuit 
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Directors  will  lend  sums  of  £50  and  upwards,  on  the  security  of  Polioifla  effaritoi  frith 

this  Company  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  when  they  hftye  acquired  an  ^^aniiala  vbIhl 

Insurances,  without  participation  in  Profits,  may  oe  effected  at  reduced  ntes^ 

SAMUEL  INGALL^  ActoHj.  U 


THE  PALACE  SCHOOL,  ENFIELD. 

-TSS  MILES  FROM  LONDON,  AND  CLOSE  TO  THB  RAILWAY  STATKOr. 

CONDUCTED  by  Messrs.  Babkeb  and  Soir  (fonnerly  of  UiDgtoi), 
assisted  by  well  qualified  masters. 
The  course  of  study  is  adapted  for  pTofeesional  or  meraantile  puiwita. 
It  includes  a  thorough  English  Education,  with  Claaaios,  MatheiBatk%  FinM^ 
German,  Natural  Science,  Music,  &c. 

School  Re-opens  Monday,  Januaiy  21st.    Terms  and  referenoea  on  ^ypUoattoB  gfc 
the  Palace  School,  or  at  Mr.  Gooch's,  55,  King  William  Street. 

PEEPAEATOET  EDUCATION  IN  BBIGHTON. 

MES.  and  the  Misses  Ashby  receive  into  their  Family  Young  G^il^ 
men  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  classics  aie  taught  bj  a  Maitflr.  b 
this  Establishment  constant  attention  is  paid  to  health  and  comfort,  and  the  pleaavmi 
of  home  are  combined  with  the  regulations  of  SchooL  BefareDoee  an  allcnrad  ta  the 
Parents  of  Pupils,  and  a  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  cm  i^q[)lieation  at  Sl^ 
place. 

The  School  will  re-open  on  Thursday  the  17th  instant. 


I 


GBOVE   HOUSE   ACADEMY, 

BRILL,  BUCKS. 

N  establishing  this  School  the  Proprietor  has  endeaTOured  toaopplf  a 


want  which  has  long  been  felt,  viz.,  a  req)eotable  Academy  to 
seod  their  Sons  on  reasonable  terms,  without  numerous  and 
the  same  time  feel  sure  that  they  enjoy  every  comforts 
The  great  success  and  continued  increase  of  the  School  pfora  that  hii 

have  btien  appreciated. 

TERMS:— £18   PER  ANNUM. 

The  advantages  of  this  establishment  noay  be  stated  as  follow  :• 
constant  over<»ight ;  parental  kiiidne38;1Himited  supply  of  beat  pravi 
aud  lof ly  rooms ;  and  healthful  luc  liity. 

A  Prospectu;^  with  references  to  Parents  of  Pupils,  will  be 

to  the  Principal,  Ma.  W.  C.  CULax. 


Now  K8Rd7,  in  cmwB  t™„  ^riOB  "h:  tW. 

THE  REY.  DR.  GUTHRIE'S  SERMONS 

ON  THE  ITttlBTY-SIXTH  CHAPTER  OF  BZEKIEL. 


In  Januuy  will  b«  puUiilud,  iu  ace  Toliuue,  demy  Stci^ 
MEMOIES  OF  THE  IIFE  AND  TTKITINOS  OP 

RALPH  WARDLAW,  D,D„   GLASGOW, 

BT  W.  LINBSAT  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

To  bs  followed  bj 
DE.    WAEDLAWS 

LECTURES  ON   SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY, 

In  thiw  TolnmM,  ootaKit 


A  NEW  EDmOIf  OP  DE.  KirTO'S 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL 
LITEBATURE, 

With  u  Index  to  the  cf.lire  Work.     Edited  by  tlie  fi«v.  Hcurt  Bcrqkbs,  LL.D.,  Ac 

Illuitnted,  £E.     Imperial  8to.     {In  Hie  prem.] 

BcUnbnTgii ;  Adam  U)d  CbariM  Black.     I/mdm  :  Lon^ann  and  Co. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MOKTHLT  ABYBEnaBL 


VALUABLE  PRESENT  TO  THE  CLBBOT. 

Reduced  to  Ei^teen  flhillingUp  ^ 

THE  DlVTlSrE  RULE  OP  FAITH  AND  FBACTICK    Bjr  flft 
Rev.  William    Gk>ODE,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  AUh«llowB.    Second  EditioB,  — ^—* 
and  enlai^ed  (published  at  S68.)    Three  VoIb.  Svo.,  now  offered  at  18a.  doth, 
free  to  any  part  of  the  country.    This  valuable  woric  ought  to  be  in  th* 

of  every  clergyman. 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and 


New  Edition,  Sixth  Thouiennd. 

rpHE    END  ;   OR,    THE    PROXIMATE    BIGtSS     OP    THE 

Ji     CLOSE  OF   THIS   DISPENSATION.    By  the  Rev.  JoBV    CuxMnra^   HJX 

Fcp.  8vo.,  price  78.  cloth,  free  by  post.  These  Lectures  proaont  atartliiM;  ptooli  aai 
illustrations  of  the  momentous  events  now  transpiiing.  The  Miaaion  of  maal^  Ifca 
Natiu^  and  Results  of  the  present  War,  are  set  forth  in  the  Vtfjtkt  of  Bcriptuia^  aai 
demand  the  earnest  attention  of  thinking  minds. 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and  Patemostar-roir. 


APPROPRIATE  PRESENT. 
Reduced  to  Thirty  ShillingB. 

THE    DOMESTIC    COMMENTARY   ON  THE     OLD    AlTD 
NEW  TESTAMENTS.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shittlib,  Vicar  ol  Alton 


Dorset.    Second  Thousand.    B^utifully  printed  in  laige  Type  with  Um  Tarti    b 
Four  Vols,  (originally  published  at  £2  14s.),  now  o£Eered  at  I&btt  8bzujvq%  ckA. 
May  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  Bindings  suitable  for  Presenta,  Ttjing  m  prioa 
£8  to  £i  15s. 

London ;  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and  Paterooater^tow. 


Beautifully  printed,  royal  16mo.,  price  Is.  6d.,  gilt 

rpHE   YOUTH'S    BIBLICAL    CALENDAR    AND    ftAimATir 

JL    COMPANION.     Designed  to  encourage  elder  Touiha  in  fbrmii^  tfaa  Mft 

of  daily  perusing  the  Scriptures.    By  William  Oldiko. 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and  Fatemoator-row. 
Just  out,  Crown  8vo.,  price  lOs.  doth. 

LIPE  IN  JESUS :  A  MEMOIR  OP  MRS.  MARY  WINBLOW, 
arranged  from  her  Correspondence,  Diaiy,  and  Thoughta,  with  Poiiinik  ^f  lir 

Son,  OcTAVius  WiNSLOW,  D.D. 

London ;  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row,  and  PatemoaterHPOW. 


On  the  first  of  January,   1856,  was  published,  price  TwoPSiroi^  nnilSonii^ 
**  Uiigent  Questions,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  small  Monthly  Pabliaatioo%  anll^' 

SAVING  TRUTHS.    By  the  Rev.  John  Cummiwo,  D J>.    The 
that  will  be  illustrated  in  this  series  are  those  whidi  are  regaided  faj  dl  tna 
Christians  as  vital,  savinq,  essential,  the  denial  of  which  ia  not  injurr,  but 
the  acceptance  of  which,  through  the  Holy  Spirit^  is  life,  and  peaoa^  and  olamal 

No.  L  IN  CHRIST,  on  January  let,  1856. 

No.  II.  TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GO  ?    Februaiy  lat 

London  :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton  row,  and  Pktemoater-ixyw. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS.— Subject :  "  The  Sabbath  of  DiTine  Appoiiita 
and  National  Obligation  upon  Christian  England.**    For  tha  nvmaab 
Conditions  of  Award,  see  the  January  No.  (being  the  first 'of  a  Hew  8ana^«(  lii 
BritUh  ControvertialUt  aiid  Sdf-Edtkcator,  now  ready,  price  id^  or  hj  pOil^  U 


London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  65,  Patemoater  Bow,  and  hgr  cnte  «( i 

Bookaellera. 
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List  of  New  Works  with  Announcements. 

By  HXBBEBT  BmrcEB, 

.H.  Aiithnr  of  "  Socail  SUtuta." 

MK.  M ACAUL AY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.from  the  accesnon 

"f  .rmiips  the  Second.     VoU.  III.  uiid  IV.  Sv".  3I)h. 

JOURNAL  KEPT  DFRING  THE  RUSSIAN  AVAR,  from  the 

Dtrutrtiire  of  the  Engluh  Annv  in  April.  18S4,  to  the  Rcduotiuii  of  SebaitopoL  Br 
Mra.  Hemiv  Dl'BEBLY.     Post  8vo.  Irts.  a<i. 

A  LADY'S  SECOKD  JOUliNET  EOrND  THE  "WORLD.    By 

Mn<iainc  Ida  PpEtFFM.     2  v..!,<,  jioat  8vo.  21a. 

THE  PAST  CAMPAIG.N  ;  A  Sketch  of  tbc  War  iu  the  East,  from 

the  Depnrture  uf  Lord  Rn^I'Ui  to  the  Full  oi  Sebasbni<o1.  B^  S.  A.  WoOn^  Ute 
!j|>ecial  Comupandent  to  uie"Momiiis  Henld'at  the  Scat  of  Wttr.  Bvols-piMt 
8vo,  23  b. 

NOTES  ON  A  YACHT  TOYAGE  TO  HARDANGEE  FJORD, 
KORWAY  AND  THE  ADJACENT  ESTUARIES.  Bya  YACHTrxo  D*bblb8.  8vo 
Mfl).,  Platen,  ftc.,  10b.  ed. ;  it  « itli  coloured  Plates,  12e.  fld. 

A  CONSTI'IUTIONAL  HISTORY  OP  JERSEY.  By  Chableb 
Le  Ql'EXNE,  Esq.  Jurate  of  \h-  Uovnl  Court,  iui<l  Member  of  the  StAte«.     6vo. 

MOOREVS  IRISH  MELODIES,  lUustrated  by  13  fine  Steel  Platea 

from  Original  Drawings  by  i>iiiiiii-Tit  Artiata.  34iiaro  crown  Svo.  21a. ;  moiooco,  31«.  6d. 

The  following  aro  nearly  remfy. 

NOTES  ON  THE  LATE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  RUSSIAN 
POSSESSIONS  IS  EASTERN'  SIBERU,  AND  A  VISIT  TO  JAPAN  AND 
TO  THE  SHORES  OF  TARTAKY  AND  OF  THE  8*:A  OF  OKHOTSK.  By 
Captain  Bernard  WnrmsoBia,  Royal  EnginearH.     PoBt  8vo.  Uii  Janiutry. 

RUSSIA,  ITS  RISE  AND  REVOLUTIONS,  l-RAGEDlES  AKD 

PROGRESS.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Milskb,  M.  A,  Author  of  the  "  Baltic  lUMlthe  Crime*." 

P.«t8vo,  [laaftwda^,. 

KARS  AND  ERZEROOM  ;  With  nu  Account  of  the  Rusaian  Con- 

questfi  Suiith  of  the  Caucaihus.  d.^Ti  to  the  Treaty  o£  Adriaoople.  By  Lieuteiirmt. 
Oeneral  Mostecth,  of  the  Madnis  Eughjecn.  

DR.  E.  VEHSE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT,  ABISTOCRACT. 

AND  DIPLOMACY   OF  AfSTRlA.      Truislaled  l.y  Franz  Demkleh.      2    voU. 

"^CAPTAIN  H.  F.  BURTON'S   PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF 

HIS  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MEDINA  AND  MECCA.  Vol  IH.  Mecca,  with  coloured 
Plate:!,  completing  the  woric.     Sv...  I/b  afea  dayt. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  MEMOIRS,  JOURNAL  AND  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Edited  by  thi-  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russsll.  M.  P.  With  Portraita 
and  Vignuttca.    Vols.  VIL  Wi'l  VIII.  with  IndiM,  2J«.  [la  Jaauaty. 

PORTION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  KEPT  BY  THOMAS  RAJKES, 

Ebci.,  fr.,iu  1831  t«  1847.     VoIb  I.  lUid  11.      P.*l  8™. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  ROBERT 

SOCTHEY.     Edited  by  hia  Son-iu-law.  tho  Eov.  J.  W.  Wahteii,  B.  D.     Post  Svo. 

The  Fourthand  Fifth  Volumes  of  the  Rev.  C.Mebivale's  HISTORY 
of  the  ROMAN'S  vinder  the  EMPIRE,  compriaing  AUGUSTUS  and  the  CLADDIAN 
C.ESARS.     VuIb.  IV.  and  V.    8vo.  [It,  Felmars. 

Nfw  Edition  of  the  Ret.  T.  H.^btweli.  Hobs'b  INTRODUCTION 
to  the  SCRIPTURES,  roviaeii,  corrected,  and  brought  down  to  tie  present  Time. 
Edited  by  the  Author,  lie  Bev.  Di\  S.  DiViosos,  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Treoellis.  t  voU 
8va.  [In  FAmian. 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and 

Practice.     Vol  II.  Svo.  with  ciimpriiiis  Woodeuta.  [/■  /attuarv. 

THE  FOOD  OF  LONDON  ;  A  Sketch  of  its  past  Hiatory,  chief 

Varieties,  Bourcea  of  Supply,  Ac     By  iiwovat  Dodd.    Poet  Svo.  [In  Jaxuarv. 

London  :  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  OBESN,  and  LOXOHANS.  24 


J 


THB  BCCBcnc  MORTJBir  Azn^BStsonit 


DR.  CHALMERS'S  WORKS. 


Cheap  Edition,  now  iaauiiiif  in 

QUABTEBLT  YOLUMBS,  FriM  6ik 
HALF  VOLUMES,  sewed,  FSrioe  db  6d. 
MONTHLY  PARTS,  sewed.  Price  Is. 

Now  ready, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ROMANS.    2  Vob.,  Price  12ik 
SERMONS,  including  all  those  published  by  Dr.  Chaiocuui.   2  -Y«fau 

Price  12s. 

NATURAL   THEOLOGY,  LECTURES  ON  BX7TLEB*S  jUU). 

LOGY,  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES,  &c    1  VoL  Plrioe  6s. 

CHRISTIAN    EVIDENCES,  LBGTUBBS  ON    VJ^LSTB.  WR^ 

DENCES,&c    IVoL  Price  6s. 

EdinbuxKh :  Thomas  Constable sodCOb 


>uxga: 
Sol. 


d  hy  all  BookselleflES. 


This  day, 

THE  RICH  KINSMAN ;  or,  the  HiBtory  of  Ruth  tiie 
By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Ttno,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  QeomTs  Cl^ardi,  Knr 
With  a  Preface  by  a  Clebgtman  of  the  Churdx  of  Knghnd.    FM  dvo^'doa^.AL 

Also,  recently  published, 
BISHOP  LEFS  LIEE  of  ST.  PETER.    Ss. 
REV.  G.  FISK'S  TWELVE  ASPECTS  of  CHBIST.    ^  «A. 
ESSAYS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGSof 

BARNES.    2  Tola.,  9s. 

LIFE  of  MADAME  GUYON,  Edited  by  a  OlBtgjmaa  cfittf 

Church  of  England.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  lOs.  6d. 

SERMONS  for  BOYS,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bbbvays.    5fl. 
Rev.  C.  B.  TAYLER'S  SJSRMONS  for  aU  SEASONA    0i. 

London :  Low,  Son,  and  Co.,  47,  Ludgato  HilL  SI 

This  day  is  published,  price  Ninepenoe. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE  FULFILLED.   A  Fimend 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Thomas  BLACKBURir,  Eng.,  Sui^soi^ 
Creecent  Chapel,  Everton,  on  Lord's-day,  December  9thy  1866,  bj  ~ 
of  tho  Congregational  Chiudi  assembling  in  thai  plMSi. 

London  :  John  Snow.    Liverpool :  Adam  Raid. 


COMPLETION  OP  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 

ALISON'S    HISTORY    OF  EUROPE.      The  TiwUfc^Vi 

XX.  completing  the  Issue  in  Volumes  of  this  Edition.  wUU  Im.j 
December,  pnea  4s. 

W.  Blackwood  a&d  Sons,  EdinbuxiB^  Mid  Ltetai;  It 


THE  ECLECTIC  MOSTHLY  ADTEBTISEH.  7 

THE   NATIONAL   REVIEW.     Price  Five  Shillings.     No.  lU. 
will  bo  published  Juaauj  laU 

II.  Tbk  Spanibh  Cohquut  in  Ahuoa. 
III.  The  Lin  akd  WumiM  ov  Da.  TmauM  Touxb, 
VI.  Atbkihh. 

V.  The  State  of  FiUHCJt 
VI,  Pbcenicia. 
VIL  Wm.  Thackerat— Abtist  ard  IfomAUST. 

VIII.   FOREIOS  POLICI  AWD  THI  NMT  CAMPAiaS. 
IX.   fiOOKfi   or  THE  QUAKTRB, 

Kabert  TheobUd,  26,  FatemoiUF  Bow,  London.  4 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  LYNCH. 
Juab  pubtiBhed,  in  flcp.  8vo.,  prioe  4i.  6d., 

THE  llIVUXET:   aContnl.minii  if,   S^„-iW  Song.     Bv  ThoMAB  p. 
LT5CH,  Author  of  ■■M^n.nmls  of  Thoo|.hilua  Trinat,"  4c 

Laodon  :  Robert  Theobald,  20,  Paterooster  Ron.  5 

NEW  PRESENT  BOOK. 
Thia  dity,  betiitifull;  printed  on  tinted  paper,  aod  boond  in  cloth,  prie«  7b.  Sd., 

THE  HEH0E8-.  or.  Greek  Foiry  Tales  for  my  Childi-en.     By  tlie 
Rov,  C.  KiNoBLKT,  Author  of  Westward,  Ho!"  "Cinucu^"  ke.    With  Eight 
IUiiitrHtion«  by  the  Author. 

CBmbridga  :  UAcmllkn  aod  Co,    London :  Bell  and  Dald;,  IBS,  Fleet  Street,      6 


SERMONS  DOC'THiXAL  at..!  PRAC'TK^AL,  Bv  tlse  Hbt. 
WiLLiiU  AnoHiiu  Hi  ir-Ffi.  M  A-,  h,U:  ri-u^«agr  .>f  -M-ra!  riiil,'h.-.i.hj  iu  the 
UniveniC;  of  Dublin.  Second  Mries.  l^ited  from  the  Author's  Maci.,  by  JaMXb 
AiiinAUi  Jesimu,  D.D.,  Regiua  Pn>fMM>r  of  DlTinity  in  tb  UaiTUiftr  ^ 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge  ;  W""'"*"  and  Co.     London :  Ball  Jk  D>td7. 

Tliis  day  is  publiahed,  price  'n.  6d., 

CHRIST  and  OTHER  MASraES;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into 
some  of  the  chief  PnralleliniiH  nod  Coctrssta  between  Christiasitj  ,uid  the 
Reliifious  Syjtenia  of  the  Ancient  World,  wilh  speciul  reference  to  preyailing  Diffi- 
culliea  and  ObieciJoiiB.  By  Charles  HaBOWCIC,  M.A.,  Fallow  of  St  Cutliarine'a 
Hall,  Divinity  Lecturer  at  King's  College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  Univar- 
aitj  of  Cambiidge.    Part  I. 

"  Are  not  Abuu  and  Pharpac,  rivers  of  Damnsaus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel »  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  oUan  ^  So  he  turned,  and  went  awi^  in  a 
rage." — 2  Kius''.  t.  12. 

Cambridge  :  Hacmillan  Mid  Co.     London :  Bell  &  Daldy.  S 

Oift  Book  fur  all  seasoos  and  all  ageg :  1!  mo.,  pp,  SfO,  besutifull?  printed  in  large 
type,  ettganlly  bound,  price  Qk. 

rpHE  BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS,  Ii-LtraTHATED  Bt  2,000  Eiflec- 

nvE  and  SnKlTiTil.  PASHAOEa,  selected  tor  Meditation  from  the  Holy  Borip- 
turee  :  arniogal  for  the  Brat  time  in  slphabetiail  eecticiB*,  for  the  puTpoae  of  OM- 
tinutfus  rsading,  or  iaimedlate  reference. 

Louilon ;  WiUiam  niiilt^  70,  Piccadilly ;  and  of  anf  b 


i 


THE  SCLBCTIC  MONTHLY  ADYERTISSB.' 


This  day  is  publiBhed,  price  !■. ;  by  pott  It.  6d, 

RELIGION   IN    COMMON   LIFE.      A  Sennon,  AdtmnA 
Crathie  Church,  October  14,  18S5,  before  Her  Kajetty  the  Quetn       '  ^'^ 
Albert.    By  the  Rev.  John  Caibd,  A.M.,  Minister  of  HrtoL 

"^Mi^iti  bj  [mrndi  til  |tr  Hpigtsii. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  London  and  Edinbaigfa. 


•^ 


Just  published,  in  two  large  volumes,  8vo.,  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in  doll^ 

with  Portaits,  price  SOs. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WOEKS  OF  GOETHE,  with  Skxtchu  w 
HIS  AoE  AND  Contemporaries.     (From  published  and  unpuhlithed 
By  G.  H.  Lewes,  (Author  of  the  "  Biographical  History  of  Philotophy,"  fta 
''  Goethe's  heart,  which  few  knew,  was  as  great  as  his  intellect^  i^Liich  aU 


**  A  more  faithful  and  life-like  biography  than  this  we  have  rarely  f  f  i1 "     Jtfiwf 
Oazeiie. 

"  Mr.  Lewes  has  written  a  work  of  art,  and  not  thrown  before  tlie  pdbUc 

of  raw  material.  ...  A  thorough  study  of  his  subject,  a  careful  prepanKtion  

through  many  years,  and  train^  skill  in  authorship,  have  enabled  Mr.  Loiwob  to 
vey  a  lively  representation  of  the  man  Goethe  as  he  lived,  of  the  tode^  of  ivfakh  kt 
was  the  centre,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  time,  and  to  blend  with  aO  tU% 
ample  analytical  criticism  on  his  principal  writings,  and  intelligent  diacoatioii  of  Ikt 
principles  on  which  poetry  and  prose  fiction  should  be  composed.  .  .  Qoetliie  it  thoifn 
to  have  possessed  one  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  natures  ever  given  to  eni^g  IM^ 
and  to  have  lived  as  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Task-Master,  who  had  giTen  him  Ui 
talents,  and  was,  by  that  gift,  calling  him  to  discharge  great  dutiet." — Sptetatot, 

London :  David  Nutt,  270,  Strand. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PLAM 

OF  SALVATION." 


G 


This  day  is  published,  in  crown  8vo.,  28.  6d.  doth, 

OD  EEVEALED  IN  THE  PEOCESS  OF  CKEATION, 

AND  BY 

THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS. 
By  James  B.  Walker,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Fkn  of 

James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemen  Street  If 


WOEKS  SUITABLE  FOE  CHKISTMAS   AND  NEW  TEAS'8 

GIFTS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jamkb,  of  Birmingfaam. 
In  extra  cloth  boards,  fcap.  8vo,  Eleventh  Thontand,  price  4t. 

FEMALE    PIETY;    OE  THE  TOUNG  WOMAJPS   GUIDB 
THROUGH  LIFE  TO  IMMORTALITY. 

"  As  we  have  read  these  sermons  a  powerful  feeling  has  crept  over  our  ninte 
surely  there  is  a  blessing  in  them.     ...     If  our  fair  readert  will  tdke  our 
there  will  not  be  one  of  them  without  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  momtor.*'*J 
Magazine. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  in  extra  cloth  boards,  fcap.  8vo.,  New  Editkm,  piiec  Ik.  #iL 

THE    YOUNG    IVIAN'S    FEIEND    AND    GUIDE    TEDELOUGH 

LIFE  TO  IMMORTALITY.    - 

"  This  is  a  noble  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.     The  Authoi't 
on  diligence  and  indolence,  method  and  disorder,  dispatch  andpnnctntlity, 
able.     .     .     .     The  varied  subjects  are  discussed  with  great  point  and  bet  _ 
manner  the  most  solemn  and  instructive.     Mr.  J.  by  his  ducourto  on  tht 
Proverbs  has  done  a  great  service  to  society,  for  which  the  wite  and  good  vill< 
hank  him,"— Chtittian  WUneu. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    Birmini^itm :  Hodrai 
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[Any  Book  Post  Free.] 
MESSES.  PARTRIDGE  AND  CO.  AEE  NOW  PUBLISHING 

ELEGANT  OIFT-BOOKS. 

THE  LANGrAGB  OK  THE  ETE,  aa  mdicative  of  Character, 
EipreBsiDD,  Female  Beautr,  lUid  Muily  Oeiuua.  B;  Joan's  TnB>'LEV,  Eiq., 
■uthor  uf  ■'  PriBatemft,''  ftc.  With  Twelra  Engtiivinga,  by  Oilbert,  AneUy,  tc.,  and 
Portmit  of  the  Autlior.     Crown  6vi>.,  elegant  gilt,  In.  6d.  [In  aj'eie  dayt. 

"VTAEEATIVE  OF  THE  ESCAPE  OF  JOHN  EVANGELIST 
1^  BOItZINSKY  (Priest),  trom  tha  Madhouae  o£  the  Erothem  of  Morej;,  in  Prague, 
written  by  himself.  TogeUier  with  hia  Brotber'a  Eitiuirdinary  RovulattoDS  respect- 
ing the  Aufltrisn  Mommteries,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Po[>o,  With  Introduotoiy  Prefaoo 
b;  Qpivaizi.     la,  [I'hU  dag. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  HARRIS. 

PATRIAECHT;  or.  The  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation. 
By  tbe  Rev.  J.  HutRta,  D.D.,  Ac,  Pnnwpiil  ot  Naw  College,  St.  John's  Wood. 
Demj  8vo.  oloth,  10s. 

"  A  work  of  profouod  thought,  nnd  of  rich  Christian  philosophy. — Evangelical 
Maj/aziRt. 

CONTROVERSIAL  CORBESPONDENCE  BETWEEN   E.    W. 
KESNARD.  Esq.,  and  tho  Rav.  P.  MACLACHLAN,  Roman  Cathotio  Priest  in 
Falkirk.     Demy  8to.  10s.  8d. 

''  One  of  the  most  importaat  Popish  diacusnoDS  of  modam  times." — Bsliairt. 

LoadoQ  :  Partridge  and  Co.,  Patamoater-row.  22 

A  most  Importaot  Book  tor  Hinisleni,  Bible  Students,  and  Sunday  School  Tcachora. 
Price  12)1.  (id.,  royal  8vo,,  1,032  pages,  bound  in  doth ;  calf.  6a.  extra  (carriage  free). 

A  KEY  TO  OPEN  SCRIPTUBE  METAPHORS  AND  TTPES; 
with  ArgiunentA  to  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Holy  Bilile.     By  tha 

Bev    tisNJAMlM  Kk,ai.b. 

'    \  I    M        I        ■  I-  in  inwleni  theological  publighing."— CArisfian  Cabinel. 

I  i.iU  for  thousands  of  Sermous." — A  Preaekcr  of  Long  Standing. 
'    '    <  1 1  iugridgo.  City  Ptshe,  1,  Long.Une.     A  Theological  Catalogue 
111.13"  bo  liiiil  gratis. 

Kntabliahi^d  1766,  THE  QOSPEL  MAGAZINE,  ed.  per  montli,  fla.  a  year,  pott  (rea 

need,  remember  tb»t  it  il  of  all  othsn  the  vwit 
ire  and  carry  out  those  good  intentions  which 
<t  themeelTes,  although  it  may  be,  until  now,  in  an  ill.defined,  imper- 
fect form,  remembar  that 

A  PENNY  SAVED  IS  A  PENNY  GAINED, 

and  by  no  channel  more  certainly  or  monj  ciwily  tlmu 

Lette's  Diaries,  Housekeepers.  &c., 

which  oro  now  conspifuuus  in  all  the  boutnollors'  windowa  in  Qraat  Britain  or  her 
i-olnuies,  at  prices  roiTing  between  G-l.  |.r  Is.  each,  nnd  14s,  or  more,  Un  then  (oiib- 
nith  to  the  iiearesL  or  most  favoured  shop,  ujid  select  (ere  they  be  out  of  print)  ona 
of  the  many  forms  for  your  nait  year's  adoption.  They  are  by  uiie,  armngement,  and 
cost,  provided  for  the  wanta  ot  all  c]n«wB  of  sooiety,  all  profenaioni,  trades,  or 
callings,  for  ladiee  or  gentlemen,  youth,  maturity,  or  nge.     They  arc  strongly  bound 

as  a  ChriAtmss  or 
a  huting  projit  as  well  as  a 
passing  kiudness. 

Lietts's  Portable  Copying  Kachines,  &c. 

LetlH'e  Portable  Copying  Machinei^  nt  21b.  complete,  with  all  materials,  is  likewise 
a  vuJuflble  jux|uisition,  and  always  tv  be  relied  on.  Catalogues  aant  by  post  trte  of 
charge,  as  well  as  any  goods  described  therein  oo  receipt  of  money  order  for  their  value. 
Also  a  large  print  sheet  *!"'»""•,  price  Sd.,  that  those  who  run  may  read. 

Letts,  Soy,  and  Co.,  St&lionera«ndMapaeUen  to,Her  Majssty'aBaatdof  Ordnanos, 
8,  Royal  Exchange,  London.  ■  2 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  AND  CO/S  NEW  FUBUCATIOBnL 


WOEKS  TO  APPEAE  IN  JANUABT. 

1. 

THE  THIED  YOLIJME  OE  MODEEN  PAINTERS.     Br  Jon 
RusKiN,  M.A.,  Author  of  " Stones  of  Venice,"  ''Seven  Luap*  ol  Arclutoeta%* 

Ac,  Ac,  with  Illustrations  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 

«*«  Vol.  IV.  will  appear  in  February,  and  VoL  Y.,  oonduding  tiie  iwifc^  m  fht 
course  of  next  year. 

2. 
SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.     By  the  Chev alter  Bunsen.     Trauikted  from  fht 
Genuan,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  Miss  WiNKWOBTB,  author  of  **  The  T.ifc  qI 
Niebuhi","  and  translator  of  "  Theologia  Germanica."     In  1  voL,  8vo. 

3. 
THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PBEL.     Bj  Thomas  DouauDtf. 
author  of  "  The  Financial  History  of  England,"  "  The  True  Law  of  fopdki&aa^  te 
In  2  vols.,  8vo. 

4. 
THE   EUROPEAN   REVOLUTIONS  of  184a     Bt  Edwabd  Catur,  Kiq.    t 
vols.,  crown  8vo. 

5. 
THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  REBELLIONS,  viewed  in  coimeetioii  with  1h* 
Philosophy,  Ethics,   Legislation,  and  Administiative  FonnB.    By  TstOKAS  TAnOB 
Meadows,  Esq.     1  vol.,  8vo.,  with  Maps. 

6. 
THE  ENGLISH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA;  being  the  Early  Histoiy  olth* 
at  Surat,  of  Bombay,  &c.    By  Philip  Aitdebson,  AM.    2nd  Bditioi^  8to. 

FORTHCOMING  NOVELS. 
1. 

AFTEE  DAEK.    By  W.  Wilkib  Coluks,  Baq.,  author  of  <*B^" 
"Hide  and  Seek,"  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  — '— » 

2. 
AMBERHILL.     In  2  vols.,  post  8vo. 

3. 
MAURICE  ELVINGTON.    In  8  vols.,  poet  8vo. 

4. 
BE  YMINSTRE.    By  the  author  of  "  Lena,"  &c    8  voIb. 

NEW  WOEKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

TWO  SUMMEE  CEUISES  WITH  THE  BALTIC  FLEET  IK 
1854-5 ;  being  the  Log  of  the  "  Pet."    1  voL,  post  8to.,  with  Views  mid  ChHta. 

Price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  CAMPAIGN  WITH  THE  TURKS  IN  ASLA     By  ChaBLM  BumoAM,  Sa^ 
2  vols.,  post  8vo.     Pi*ico  21s.,  clotli. 

THE  FUR-HUNTERS  OF  THE  FAR  WEST.    By  ALEXAinon  Boa%  author  d 
"Adventures  in  the  Columbia  River."     Two  volumea,  poet  Svo.     With 
Plates.     21s.,  cloth. 

SERMONS.     By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  RoBERTSOir,  AJL,  Ttu^'«>Vpt  of 
Chapel,  Brighton.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.,  price  98.,  doth. 

A  SECOND   SERIES  OF  SERMONa     By  the  late  Bey.  Fssa  W. 
of  Brighton.     Second  Edition.    Price  9s.,  cloth. 

NEW  NOVELS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

GILBEET  IMASSENGEE.    By  Holme  Lee,  author  of  « 
Hall."     In  1  vol.,  price  68.,  cloth. 
MY  FIRST  SEASON.     By  Beatrice  Retnolds.     Edited  l|y  ^k  Jof^t  4 
"  Charles  Auchester,"  and  "  Counteiparts,"     In  1  vol.,  poet  Swo.,  prioi  Ifc  ItdUlk 
A  LOST  LOVE.    By  Ashford  Owen.    1  vol.,  price  lOt.  ^ 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Coinhil],  Loodon. 


THB  SCIAOTIC  MOSTSEr  JBVmiHiK  II 

APOSTOLIC  TEMFEBANCB.    A  Critical  XxMsiofttion  of  Thirt;- 
fouF  PasKigea  contained  in  tha  Re*.  Dr.  Connafaic'i  "SkUttth  BnAIacftft 
"  Ponaluulowa,"  with  a  Challenge  to  Diaoun  the  Imuw  in  EuUm  HdU.    Bjr  %  Cleiijb 
man  uf  the  Church  of  EiigUnd.     2b.  6d. 
ANTHROPOLOQY;  or,  Uia  Sdaaoe  of  Hmnan  Votora.    Qr  F.  TowoooD,  Saq. 

2fl-  ad. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HEALTH.    A  Fractiad  Popular  Woik.    Ib.,  dott.  Is.  6d. 
OUR  NATIONAL  SINEWS.    A  Word  an,  to,  uid  for  the  Working  Claaies.  !■.«. 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH.    Honlh^,  id.    VoUl  II.,  IIL,  utd  IT.,  cfatii, 

2a.  6i1.  each. 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD.    With  Directiona  for  Msking  it  of  Whole  MeaL    2d. 

THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  CATECHISM.  DwUraitad  to  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
By  J.  Inwabdb,  Esq,     Id. 

London :  Horsall  and  Co.,  492,  Oxford-rtteet.  3S 

Piibliihed  on  nlteniBte  months,  price  Is. ;  alio  in  yeariy  Tolumea,  priw  fti.  fld.,  oloth 

THB  HOMILIST ;  a,  Book  for  Clergymea  and  Minirten.     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  David  THOu&it.    The  Nnmbar  for  Jannaiy  {oaamtatiafi  ToL  T.) 

|irice  la,,  ^hioI  free,  tuntuiu: — 
1.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Future. 
'2,  A  Domestic  Homily  on  the  KHicol  Liturgy, 

3,  The  Ability  anil  Inability  of  Chriat 

4,  GcmiH  of  Thought :— The  abirting-pojiit  of  Chriftiimity,  Re^t  for  the  True. 
The  SntisfactioQ  of  Mnuhood.  By  Rev.  J.  Spence,  M.A.  The  Growth  of  the  Spiritual 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Oauible,  BartiumiUfi,  thf  Diwiiple,  and  Jesua;  or.  Suffering, 
India'ereQce,  aud  ^mpathy.     B;  Rer.  J.  3.  Bobertd.     Th«  Uonl  Signifiesoce  of 

6.  Stars  of  Christendom — Justin  Martyr. 

Literwy  Kotices,  Ic. 

THE  HOMILIST.— Vol,  1.,  price  4a.  Cd, ;  Vols,'  n„  HI-,  mi<!  IT.  each,  price  6a.  Od. 
cloth. 

"  A  firet-ctaM  religious  parlodicaL     There  is  a  richnean,  variety,  Ecriptural  beaut j', 
and  mafloulino  vigour,  which  render  it  nfoat  rafresbiDg  and  ppcfitable.     AltogetJwr, 
this  is  a  luagaiine  dLrtinguished  for  originality,  full  of  great  thoughts,  and  welT&tted 
to  guidu  those  who  wish  tu  1»  tooohora  of  the  age." — ChrUliaa  Ntict. 
Word  and  Co.,  37,  Patonortamw. 
This  day  ib  pubUalied,  in  crown  Sto.,  4t.  6d.  doth, 
\T7"0RDS    POE   THE  HEABT  AIO)  LIFE :   DiMonnw  by  Um 

T  T         Rev.  A,  J,  MoHHis,  Holloway. 

"  An  original  and  powerful  preacher,  irhoae  treatment  of  the  moat  ordinary  themM 
nud  the  structure  i^  whose  aermona  exhibit  a  iegr«a  of  ingannh;  wbiiAi,  nerer 
iiiaking  the  elighteat  approach  to  the  fontAstic,  poaseei  a  singular  charm.  Thii,  com- 
bined with  profound  thought  and  an  almost  intnitive  faui^t  into  apiritual  trntli, 
lenders  his  '  Discourses'  pre-eminently  luggeatlTe  and  ptegunt  nith  mBtruetfan.'* — 
EeUaic  Hcriea. 

GEMS  FROM  THE  C01l.\L  ISLA^fDS.— No.  5. 

•,'  Cloth  Casea  for  Binrtiiig  tiiP  Five  Numlwir,  WfUmi  Folyixtiia,  vritJi  Title^'pagt, 
Prontiiipicee,  kc,  may  be  1l<i1  nf  Ward  and  Co.,  price  Ud.  each. 

Also,  3rL-..iid  ThouBiuid,  fop,  8vo,,  3b,  8d.  cloth, 

GLIilPSES  OF  GREAT  MES ;  or,  Biographic  TLoughtB  of  Morftl 
Manhood.     By  A.  J.  MoRB..-', 

In  a  fen  duyo.  Third  Edition,  prico  la.  Cd.  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICAL  POWER  OF  FAITH:  Hlustrated  in  a  Series 
of  Popular  DiHconrsea  on  thi?  Eleventh  Chsptfr  of  Hebrews,     By  the  R>r,TBOiiAa 

B1.N-SEV, 

N'ow  readv.  ui  One  Volume,  price  3s.  6d.  cloth  extra, 
GEMS    i'ROMt  THf",   CORAL     ISLANDS:  —"Western    Polyneaja. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  QiLL,  of  li.irotonga.  IHustrated  with  many  Englaviogs.  Thia 
Volume  contains  Nob.  1  to  r.  i>,>njpriaing  Acciiunta  of  the  Eleven  Islands  of  Weatem 
Poiyneaia,  conaistisg  of  tbc  i>ovi  Hebrides  Group,  the  Loyalty  Oroap,  and  t^  Sew 
Caledonia  Group. 
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Also,  Third  Thousand,  fcp.  8vo.,  28.  6d.  cLoth, 

RELiaiON  AND  BUSINESS ;   op,  Spiritual  Life  m  one  of  ite 
Secular  Departments.    By  A.  J.  Mobris. 

Also,  reprinted  from  the  above,  price  Id.,  7b.  per  100^ 

THE    YOTJNa    MISSIONAEY    BELL-EEnGBB    OP     EBO- 

MANGA.     A  smaller  Edition  for  distribution.    4b.  per  100. 

Now  ready,  price  3d., 

YOUTH  :  ITS  POWEE  AND  POSSIBILITIES.    An  AddnsB  to 

Young  People.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Leutchild,  M.A. 

'  Also,  price  6d., 

THE  MEMOEIAL   OF   JESUS  :— Part  I.    The  Commemormtife 

Character  of  the  Loixl's  Supper.    By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lkifchild,  ILA.     Put  IL  Obnr- 

vations  on  Sacramental  Communion,     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leifchild. 

''A  small  and  impretending  production,  but  seldom  have  we  founds  within  Uie  WKMm 
compass,  so  lai^ge  an  amount  of  interesting  matter.  Every  page  bean  the  impw  d 
an  intellect  of  uncommon  grasp,  and  of  a  heart  of  the  wannest  daes.  It  iriU  ' 
large  circulation." — Wesleyan  Association  Magazine. 

Now  ready,  as  a  neat  Manual,  price  6d.,  or  in  cloth  gilt^  1b., 

JESUS  ONLY !  By  J.Oswald  Jackson. 

**  And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man  save  Jeaam  ooHj,^ 

Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Patemoator  Rew. 


DR.  DE  JONeH'S  LICFHT 
BROWN    COD  LIVER  OIL. 


Prescribed  with   complete  confidence   by  the   Faculty  for   ita  purity,  effioMy, 

marked  superiority  over  all  other  kinds,  in  the  treatment  of 

CONSUMPTION,    BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA,    GOUT,    RHEUMATISM,    SOME 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  RICKETS,  INFANTILE  WASTING,  GENERAL 

DEBILITY,  AND  ALL  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

It  is  entirely  free  from  nauseous  flavour,  and  being  invariably  and  oarefoUy 

mitted  to  chemical  analysis — and  only  supplikd  in  sealed  bottles  to  Fl 

SUBSEQUENT  ADMiXTUKB  OB  ADULTERATION — this  Oil  poBsesBes  a  guarantee  of 

ness  and  purity  offered  by  no  other  Cod-Liver  Oil. 


EXTBACT  PEGM  "  THE  LANCET,"  JTTLV  10,  1864. 

*'  Cod-Liver  Oil  has  become  one  of  the  most  generally  preecribed  and  popukr 
remedies  of  the  day,  and  there  are  but  few  medical  men  who  have  prescribed  it  laige^ 
who  do  not  bear  witness  to  the  benefit  derived  from  this  remedy,  espectally  in  caaaa  of 
scrofula  and  phthisis. 

"  After  a  cai*ef ul  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cod-liver  Oil,  Dr.  De  JoiMil 
gives  the  preference  to  the  Light-Brown  Oil  over  the  Pale  Oil,  which  containa  ■w^w^^y 
any  volatile  fatty  acid,  a  smaller  quantity  of  iodine,  phosporic  add,  and  the  nUimfiiili 
of  bile,  and  upon  which  ingredients  the  efficacy  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  no  doubly  paitlj 
depeuds.  Some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Pale  Oil  are  attributable  to  ilie  method  d 
its  prepamtion,  and  especially  to  its  filtration  through  charcoal  In  the  pt^^&tmno^ 
of  the  Light-Brown  over  the  Pale  Oil  we  fully  concur. 

"  We  have  carefully  tested  a  specimen  of  the  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil,  i^iMtinMl 
for  medical  use  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH,  and  obtuned  from  the  iSoie- 
sale  Agents,  Messrs.  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  and  Co.,  77,  Strand.  We  find  H  to  te 
genuine,  and  rich  in  iodine  and  the  elements  of  bile." 


Sold  only  in  bottles,  capsuled  and  labelled  with  Dr.  de  Jongh's  Stamp  and  -_ 

WITHOUT  WHICH  NONE  ARE  GENUINE,  by  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  and  Co.  77, .^^ 

London,  Dr.  De  Jongh's  sole  Consignees ;  and  by  most  reBpectal^  ChamiBtB  ia  Tmm 

and  Country. 

Half.pints  (10  ounces),  2b.  6d. ;  Pints  (20  ounces),  4b.  9d.;  Qoarti  (10  inmiMl  |^ 
Imperial  Measure.  j^ 
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CROGGON'S 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING  FELT 

Haa  been  eitensively  OBcd,  and  pronmincod  efficient,  and  iiarticulnriy  applicable  for 
Wa  ru  cuilATKa.  It  ia  a  non-cuDductor.  It  it  portable,  being  packed  in  rollB,  aad  not 
liable  to  damage  in  CHmage.  It  eflecln  it  naiing  uf  half  the  timber  usually  required. 
It  uiu  be  caailj  applied  by  any  unpruetjoud  persciD. — From  itn  ligbtuess,  wciabuiK  only 
421I-,  to  the  ftlUBTB  of  101)  ffst,  tbc  co-t  of  carriafeT  i^  KunJi,  UNDKIi  SLATKS,  *c., 
Lti  cliinvh  iiii'l  other  roofa,  the  Fi-lt  bus  l)wii  fstto^'ji'i'ty  iiw]  to  fieoulate  lur.  Tempe- 

Znodorotu  Felt,  for  damp  walla,  and  for  damp  floort,  under  OMpeta  and  floor- 
vl<lthl^al^o  for  liniho  iron  houbes,  to  equBlise  the  tempeimtnTe.  PRICE  ONE 
PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Patent  Felted  BheftUun^,  for  covering  dupa*  bottoma,  An.    Diy  Hair  Felt, 

for  Deadeoiiig  Sound,  and  Covering  Steam  Boilen,  Fipei,  Ac,  prermtiiig  the  Kdiatlon 
of  heat,  thereby  naming  TWESTr-»ivB  fkb  cett.  Of  roBL. 
KanipleH,  testimoniats,  and  full  iiiitructiiiiui,  on  application  to  CBOOOON  ft  CO., 
DowoiTE-Hiu.  London.  IS 


HOLLOWAY'S  TILLS. 

HOLLOWAT'S  PII,LS  an  Effectual  Eemedy  for  a  Pain  in  the  Side. 
—Mr.  Robert*,  of  St.  fie'irgp's-nqUHre,  Liverpool,  atatee  that  he  had  been  for 
wiroe  conniderabU  time  a  seTtra  aiifferer from  an  iuveterale  pain  in  his  Bide,  for  wbioh 
he  wm  tinder  tbe  treatment  nf  .htTerent  meilicsi  men  ;  *nd  he  tried  also  a  great  variety 
of  meane  to  rid  himself  of  it.  nil  n  ithoiit  effeut ;  but  by  the  use  of  UoUoway'a  Pills 
for  a  very  short  period,  he  is  now  completely  cured,  after  every  other  remedy  had 
failed. 

Si>ld  by  all  medicine  vendcrx  tliroiighoiit  the  world  ;  at  Frofoenor  Holloway'*  eatab- 
lishmeotB,  244,  Strand,  Lond'iii.  and  8't.  Maiden-lane,  New  Yoik  ;  by  A.  Stampa,  Con- 
Blantinople  ;  A,  Quidicy,  Smyrna ;  and  H.  HoDd«,  Malta. 


WILKINSON  AND  ETDD, 
257,  OXFORD  STREET,  CORNER  OF  PABK  STREET,  LONDON. 

SADDLERS  AND  HARNESS  MANUPACTTBERS  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, continue  to  execute  Saddlery  and  Honiees  of  their  uaual  quality,  ityle,  and 
elegance.    A  Hatisfactory  reference  ia  required  for  foreign  oMera. 

W'liea  an  order  is  sent  by  post,  WiLEiNSoH  amu  Eidd  irill  be  obliged  if  the  aboYe 
nddreiw  be  written  in  full,  to  prevent  mincarriage  of  the  letter. 

Extract  fnini  an  article  on  Himting  Quarters,  by  Cecil,  in  the  Sporting  W^^.^. 
October,  1855. 

"  A  aaddle  attracted  my  attention,  a  facsimile  of  thone  made  for  bo  many  years  at 
the  far-fumed  eatabliahment  of  Meaars.  Wuj(iNXo:<  and  Kidd,  about  nhioh  there  has 
nlwaya  been  u  i>eciLliarity  of   form,  easily  diatinguighed  from  that  of  other  niacu- 


STONE    FLOORS     AND    DAMP    ROOMS 

HIiOrXD    UK   COVF.BED   WITH 

TRELOARS'  COCOA  NUT  MATTING, 

which  ii  niin-alimrbuDt,  uJways  dry  and  warro,  and  canuot  be  injured  by  wot.     Prize 
Medal  awanlcd  at  the  Great  Eihibitioii,  ISSl. 

Cataluguen,  with  pricea  and  fidl  |>Hrticula^^  both  of  Hatting  aod  aleo  of  Mats,  Rugs, 
HattreaaeB,  Haraocka,  Netting,  Cordage,  Bruaben,  and  all  other  Articlee  made  nf  Coooa- 
nut  Fibre,  sent  Post  Free. 

T,  TrelOiIB,  Cocoft-nnt  Fibre  Manufacturer,  42.  Lndgate-hill,  Londov*        l*t 


U  ini  JKflJKITlC  If MVmAT  jUHf^^ 


MAPPIN'S 


TABLE   CUTLERY, 


THXSB  CELEBRATED  MANUFAGTUHSB 


fUr  ABl  DIXTBBIALLT  VUD  BT 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY. 
STEAH  SHIPPING  COMPANIES, 

The  Principal  fiot^,  and  in  all  Large  EataMiahmanti 
Whett  a  Keen  Edge  and  Lasting  Durability  are  re^dial. 


VHl  HAKDLBB  AMM  WAMMAJKtMD 

NOT  TO  SHRINK  FROM  THE  BLADES  IN  HOT  WKTESL 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

JOSEPH   MAPPIir   &   BROTHEBS» 

QUEEN'S  CUTLERY  WORKS* 

BBSFFIBLD. 


BUYEES  SUPPLIED  AT  THEIB 

LOin)ON  WABEHOnSE,   37,  MOOSGATE   STKEEK 


A  LARGE  AND  EXTENSIYE  STOCK 
CUTLERY,  BRESSnrO  CASES,  SHYER  ft  ELECIRO-PLATEB  OOOlM 

AlWATB  KBT  AT  THB 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE,  37.  MOORGATB  STREET, 


THE  BCLHCTIC  MOSTHLT  ADTERTIBER. 

ROBERT     FEAST, 


Italian,  Fickle, 
FISHSAtrCE 

ITAREnOnSB, 

15  &  16  PAVEMENT 

nifaSOKT  SQ0ARB, 

LOITDON. 
tw  IbB  Dank  or  EEglud.) 


KOItintT  FGAOT  t»  nmeOiOj  to  (oUdt  ths  lUoitloii  of  hli  Frienda  ud  tha  Puhtli)  to  t)i« 
fcl lowing  nackimtloB,  vUA  L*  nlulullri  bBt  fa  lil<  mm  ddm«,tai3>Mnid<'1wd  la  iiiik<,  In- 
•oonnnBiioa  of  ■  (twtniiiiil  iiBTfni  Imd  int  Ibtth  br  hb  Uts  wtntr.  un  mii^  IndiifMBUitr  < ' 
ktod  br  blm.  in  tb«  ihaiM  of  a  p>pv  hMdMl  *■  0*mto>,' tU.,  that  tha  Oklt  Piin  HnMb  (or  Fi( 


^[i>pcrhMdMl*<0*mto>,'Tlt.,  thatthaOKLTPiinlinMbfor  Piaua, 

>>lbTt]i*0eiiDd]grth«Omt£ih]bitlaD()(  aO  NjiUatulnlUI.wH  anidad  laBimuJ 
Thb<  Mnc  aotraak  and  ft  wOhiui  to  bo  nneoiitnuUiitail,  oalnilatcd  to  do  B.  F.  oonaldDnbla  i» 
ladies  Um  to  plasatha  ricra  of  ths  oaaa  baton  tha  pnMlo,  eontldant  hlsfrionda  and  thevorii! 


Co.    Tbb-  bdi-_ , „ , 

Inrr,  ladiM  Um  to  nlasa  tha  rina  of  ths  oaaa  baton  tha  pnl 
win  A»I  iMid  appmiaU  Uk  peenllu  podlkm  In  ithichbaha* 


flecUratioii  mode  before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Uayor  of  the  Ci^  of 
London. 

I,  RCBBBT  FEAST,  of  Ko.  15  &nd  IS,  Flnabnir  Pavsmsnt,  In  tha  OFy  el  Loudon, 
Ilalijui  WsrehuDwrnitD,  do  aolemulr  and  ilnoaralT  dadin  that  t  was  In  Fortnenhlp  with  Ur. 
OEORUE  B ATT7  fbr  tha  term  of  elshtean  raon,  that  li  to  bt  frota  tha  twEuti-fDiirtta 
dar  iFJuiis.  ono  thoTuasd  eight  handndandlhirtT-fciaT,  lo  thDalarODthdai'orAaK'i'tiOtiatbciiuuid 
-oight  liii.iilral  and  fift^-two,  and  that  no  othsr  DanoD  wa«  orar  tn  Mrtnorahlp  with  u* 
oretthorof  us;  And  I  hrtbar  daelan  that  tha  Doanell otthe  Oreat  K^ilbltloo of  Worka 
of  all  Nations,  In  one  thatuand  aicbt  bnndlTvd  Wad  flfttoaa,  MnrOad  tha  OtiXr 
Prize  for  Plokles  ta  tho  wid OvorBvBatty  aod  thJa Daslnutltobnt  reMt,  trikUiiKM 
and  eihlbitlns  the  Oooda  u  Manra.  Battr  and  Fawt :  «Bd  I  daobra  that  ens  Madnl 
woa  delivered  to  the  >aid  Oaorca  Battr  uut  one  to  JtywtiX,  tha  nndfltalaiiad, 
Roliert  Feaat.  which  Hedala  are  nowln  ont  MapeotlTfl  iin— naalnii  •  And  I  daslara 
a  that  Bur  Prlaa  w*a  MnjrdMd  to  Buy  anoh  ii«nona  a«  "  Batbf  and 
■*  •-  -' ■ *'— *■  ■"-"-  — •■  " .T  __j — 1.^  Btraat, 


t  la  also  untrna  that  B*tt7  and 


ssss?^? 


of  I«adsiibBll  B 


ths  aaid  Ooimail  U 


itloaalr  bdloTfag  tha 


.in^Oathii 

■Dd  Co  lubaCitala  Deaantioiii. . 

J  idloU]  Oatha  aod  Aadarlu,  u 


Id  Uw  itxth  TDar  ot  tho  rajp  of  KiiJalo  Kiimlj  Eimr  William 


«  maka  Mtw  proiiilaDi  fe 


iDf  Willi 
Intttnlcd 


la  Haioiin]  Honae,  In  Ilia  Ci^  of  bado^' 

TnoHia  SninT,  V*yat> 


I  henbii  eiilA,  Ihal  TItr  Uafur^i  t. . ... 
M'.iat  I«  BA  TTY  * 
Eihibilloo^  Il/dn  Puk. 

R.  FEAST  rcspcct/uilr  i;  '~ 


mrma  tho  PnbUc  or  the  rUtod  KIOEdoia.  tha  CWtliHut,  and  the  Odo- 
ba  lata  Firm's  Mmmieictart  and  iJa  oiro  lure  'ami  to  lune  farounibiif 
ba  D'niianaa  to  RiaoafacCnro  uilI  forwird  sDCrilaHjf  ovary  diwrriptina  of 
OiLKKV'*  STOaB.  pnipeilr  pnpand  (ur  aTory  qoartar  of  Uh  world,  h 


CAUTroa.-Purchaam  and  Frieodi  of  B. 


B.  Foost  an  napMifultir  bnt  carneatlr  nqnaata^ 
lU  ty  Um  kaai  v«  K>  IiiMj  /u-nuilu  ej  IM  Prut  U 


1,1.  Jlrm,fi.'  A,n. 


^j:rz'u: 


R  Fc;L<t1iaB  likawI«BKT]ndDaadaantrroiiihlahmuab7»TiaiUMAMllaMBriMei*ir(4.  aRd 
bo-lay  Ih'namitr  ami  ^au^tht  «s4i  nMUraA  and  fliuUr  !«  Um ua ot  BclU^i  Tatcat  Qunulo, 
hxvi'i,-  oil  Iho  !:<.rt  tl.u  D><:-d«lli.'Q  poitnlla  ot  Her  Kmt  Givl.»ii  V>v}citT  and  Prion  Albert.  wU'ch  ia 
pl^iccl  n[i  avury  iktltla  and  Jar :  witlioul  the»  diattnirniafaliie  nmlca.  IL  Feaal  caanot  ffoaraBlca  e% 


.BdaaTVnr  to  miiltad. 


jaaUampUof  parttaala 


J 
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**  I  was  sick,  and  ye  Tinted  me ;  I  was  in  priaoo;  and  ya  mam  ww*** 

Matthew  xxy.  86. 

Post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  68.  6d. ;  Bilk^extn^  KHl  6d.y 

THE  LIFE 

OF 

ELIZABETH    FRY. 

BY;  HER  DAUGHTER^ 

MRS.  FRANCIS  CRESSWELL. 

ABBIDOEB  FBOH  TH£  IJLBGSB  KEM0IB8,  WITH   AI^TSSiLTIOm  A¥9 

ABDITIOKS, 


FROM  THE  PREFACE. 


THE  motives  'v^bich  induce  me  to  present  another  edition  of  the  li&  of 
my  mother  to  the  public  are  very  simply  told.  The  two  editions  edited  I7  ^ 
sister  and  myself  have  been  for  some  years  exhausted.  Inquiries  for  the  wetk  ■• 
frequently  being  made,  whilst  oiu:  own  judgment  tells  us,  that  a  nconl  oi^bt 
manently  to  exist  of  public  labours  so  blessed,  and  private  life  aa  loyeljr  aa  han 
memoirs  we  would  again  prepare.  Smaller  in  size,  and  less  expenaiTe  than  Hm 
editions,  we  trust  that  the  history  we  tell  may  cany  comfort  and 
many  a  lowly  heart  and  humble  dwelling. 


Much  is  omitted  that  found  a  place  in  the  former  editiona» 
extracts  from  her  journal  and  letters,  interesting,  as  marking  the  minute 
of  her  mind,  but  abounding  in  repetition,  and  little  suited  for  the 
Many  interesting  details,  not  in  the  first  edition,  but  which  found  a  plaea  fm  tka 
second,  are  retained  here ;  and  the  whole  is  prepared  with  the  endeavour  to  alfan 
and  interest  those  who  might  be  appalled  by  a  more  lengthy  and  stridfy 
l)iography. 

London  :   Pincr,  Stephenson,  and  Spence,  Fatemoeter  Row.    Edmboiig^ :  Qiiaft 
Son.    Dublin :  W.  McQee  and  Co.    Birmingham  :  J.  SpowelL    BrfaM :  J. 
lake.    Norwich  :  Fletcher  and  Alexander. 


TBE  KClXOTiq  HOlTTHLY  ADVERTISGR.  t 

CROGGON'S 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  HOOFING  PELT 

Hni  hmD  PitousivBlj"  UKid,  niitl  prnnmuiceii  efficionl.  ami  [nirtimilwlj  np[i1i«ibIo  for 
ITARH  CLIUATCH.  It  i)  a  noQ  cdDciuL-tor.  It  ia  portable,  bein^  |uuikei]  in  tvilln,  aad  not 
liable  to  ilnmiieP  in  ouriii^.  It  eBectf  a  uriog  oC  haJf  tite  tinil«r  luuully  reiiuired. 
It  can  \ie  eaiily  apiili«l  by  any  uofmetJied  jienaa.~^Fivm  it«  ligbtDSSi,  wd^hing  iiaij 
4-2lb.  lo  thp  apiare  rif  li)>J  fsH.  Cha  a»it  of  ovriage  is  unall.  UNDER  SLATES,  &c^ 
in  ohiircfa  uid  other  roof*,  the  P<It  baa  been  exteotuvaly  uaeJ  Co  BEuclatI  tbe  TRKPB- 

Inadoroua  Felt,  for  damp  waDs.  anil  fnr  dump  floon,  undpr  eorpBta  and  floor. 
clritli*.  bIho  for  trsiiiu  mos  ,hoc»«»,  W  o^ualiae  the  teuiporature.  PRICE  ONE 
PKNNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Patent  Felted  Bheatbiugj  for  rovcriag  iliipi'  bottunu,  kc.  Dry  Hair  Fait, 
for  Deadening  Sinuid,  ami  Covermg  Steam  Bujlen^  Fi^fon,  Ac,,  preteating  the  nkdiatinu 
of  hoiit,  thereby  iwTiiig  TaKNtt-flVK  P«n  CEMT.  OP  FKet. 

Sttin|tl««,  tesUnioniala,  unil  full  inatnictioM,  on  Bpplication  to  CKOOOON  Asn  CO,, 
DoKgate  Hill,  Loudoik.  8 

DR.  DE  JONGHS 

LIGHT   BliOWN   COD    LIVER  OIL. 


CoDEumptiOD,    Sronchitis,    AethBia,   Oout,    RheamatiBin,   some 

DiBsoBSS  of  tbe  Skin.  BJckets,  lofantilo  Wasting,  Gonaral 

Debility,  and  all  Scrofulooa  AiTootionB. 

npisifiy  OF  A,  B,  GRAITVILLE,  SSQ.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.; 

Anthurof  "The  Spa*  of  Geniuiny,"  "Tbe  Spas  of  England,"  "On  Sudden 
Dwdi,"  Ac,  '      •■ 


1 


iville  hu  iiubI  Dr.  Do  Jongl'i  Li^ht^Brown  Oil  eiten*iT«)y  in  lu>  practice 

croble    in    man;  ti'njK-cta   to    Oil*  urdd    without  the  K>uin 
mithoril 


ta  mialitiea.     Re  balieree  it 


E reduces  the  desired  efFect  in  a  shorter  time  thftn  others,  and  that 
,  dnes  not  cause  the  musea  and  indigestion  too  often  consequent  on 
the  administration  of  the  pale  Newfoundland  Oils.  THE  OIL  BEING, 
MOREOVER,  arUOH  MORE  PAXATABLE.  DR.  ORANTILLE'S 
PATLENTS  HAVE  THEMSELVES  EXPRESSED  A  PBBFESENCS 
FOB  DR.  DE  JONOH'S  LIOHT-BBOWN  OIL." 


SoMiiiilv  ill  (».Ltl.a,i*|j8uli'damnal>,'llid  n-itb  Dr.  D»  .Tongli'ii.SUunp  jini!  Sipwtiite, 
vuium  wuiLii  NONE  AKE  uiNuiNK,  by  ASSAR.  HAKFORD.  and  Co.  77,  STRANI). 
I.ONrxjX.  Dr.  Db  Jongli'a  sole  Conaigneea  ;  and  nwit  bj  them  lo  all  parts  of  town  ; 
■nit  in  the  oiuntry.  hy  many  Rwpectable  Chemiate, 

HHlf-pinta  (10  ouniHw).  -it.  Bd. ;  PinU  ^20  ounoen),  i:  M. ;  QusrK  ttO  ounoee),  Si. 
IMPERIAL  MJUSUBE. 

*,*  Jimt  publlsbed.  an  entirely  nen  pcmpIilM  on  th*  •cvcrol  Vin<Is  aad  Tarietis  of 
CiKl-Uvor  0  1,  with  numeroua  Cases  suecestfully  trealed  by  »min«ot  JfedUal  men. 
A  ci'jiy  will  be  fonrnrdeJ  puet-tme,  on  receipt  of  four  jioaluge  stamps.  13 

p  YOU   BROtSE   YOUR   OATS   YET  ?-Com  «nd   H>y  will 

be  dcnr  thi9  ysiir. — Exsiiiina  yonr  bills  fnr  HoreekeeY-iDi;,  do — Orwt  ■eriiif. 
:JAT  ItRrL'tERS.  £3  Ifi*.  6(t..  and  ft  lit.  0d.  Chatf-cutten,  £1  IDs.,  and 
jC3  r«  U.  Mnn«1e«.  GOs.  Flour  MilU,  U  1 »» —Book  on  Feediait  Honea,  U.  iIH'o  on 
Bw,ul.nii.liiiig  .It  Home,  li.  Poat  free. -tt'EDLAKE  and  Co.,  118,  t'oni^hureb  Strwt, 
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In  One  Vol.  8yo.  price  Ids. 

HE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.    Bj 

Author  of  "  Social  Statics.** 
London :   Longman,  Brown,  Gbxkh,  and  Lohokavb. 


BY  DR.  MERLE  D'AUBIGNK 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.     Oliver  and  BoycCs  Revised  Editions,  ocmtaiiiiiig  the  Fifth  Ydnw 

—Subject,  "  The  Reformation  in  ENaLAND." 

1.  The  Finest  Library  Edition.     Large  Type.    6  Tolt.  8vo.,  67a. 

2.  The  Smaller  Library  Edition.     6  vols,  pwrt  8vo.,  20b. 

-3.    The  One  Volume  Edition.    5  vols,  boimd  together,  8b.  doth,  Tery  neat; 

or,  98.  gilt  edges,  elegant.  ' 

THE   PROTECTOR :  A  Vindication  of  CBOinnsix.     8to.  libiwy 
Edition,  Reduced  to  5b.  ;  or,  Cabinet  Edition,  8b. 

Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Botd.    London  :  SncPKor,  Karbraix,  avd  Go.       4 

Just  Published,  Price  6d. 

EDUCATION  FOR  WORKING  MEN.    An  Address  delivmd 
I    in  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  evening  of  October  89th.     By  the  Ber. 
Harvey  Ooodwin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Qonville  and  Caiua  CSoUege,  Mimstor  of  8t 

Edward's,  Cambridge,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer. 

Cambridge  :  Deiobton,  Bell,  and  Co.    London :  Bell  ahd  I>aldt. 

Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  8b.  6d. 

THE  MINISTERS  WIFE  AND  MY  OWN :  WHAT  I  THISK 
OF  HER,  AND  WHAT   OTHERS  THINK.    A  Memorial  of   Mn.  J.  Ds 

Kewer  Williams. 

"  The  Truth  in  Love.** 

London  :  W.  and  F.  O.  Cash,  6,  KahopBgate  Street^  Without.  5 


Lately  Published,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  6b. 

BLENHAM;    OR,   WHAT    CAME    OF    TROUBLING    THE 
WATERS.     A  Story  founded  on  Facts.    By  K  Eluott. 

"  Our  readers  must  at  once  put  this  book  into  drculation." — NoncmrfarmuL 

"  It  is  a  genuine  work  of  art,  executed  with  a  natural  and  educated  talent  for  ^ 

portraiture  of  social  life.**-   Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
"  We  pass  the  book  to  the  public  with  our  best  and  heartieet  eommendatifls.*— 

Christian  Spectator. 

Ijoudon  :  ]^lblished  by  W.  &  F.  Q.  Cash,  5,  Biahop^gate  Straet^  Wtthouth 


WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  alwavs  been  wanted  is  just  pob- 
lished,  Price  48.,  the  DICTIONARY  APJPENDIX,  Shik  Tififinn    niinlBMs 
upwards  of  7,0  0  words  not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  partici^iBBf 

the  verbs,  wliicli  perplex  even  the  best  writers.  No  person  that  mitea  a 
should  be  without  this  work.  All  School  Pupils  should  have  it.  Thoae  who 
this  book  stand  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

"  We  heartily  reconmiend  this  book." — Evangelical  Magfuine, 

"  This  book  is  invaluable.'' —  Weekly  Times. 

Seeley  and  Co.,  5h  Fleet  Street.     The  Twelfth  Thousand  is  now  tJIK*^       % 

HOLLOWAY  S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS  invaluable  snd 
for  the  cure  of    Sciu^y. — W.   Turner,  a  Factory  opeimtiTe  at 

severely  afflicted  with  an  inveterate  scurvy,  or  skin  disease,  which  Been  

to   cure,   as  he  tried  various  remedies  without   effect ;    however,   he   waa^aft  

induced  to  try  Hollowa^-'s  Ointment  nnd  Pills,  and  by  the  use  of  theae  JnTaTwMi 
medicines,  he  has  been  completely  cured,  and  not  the  least  appaafaacia  of  thi 
disease  remains  on  his  body  :  his  health  is  also  greatly  imimyved. 

Sold  by  all  mediciuc  vendors  throughout  the  world ;  at  PrafsBaar  HbDowaj^ 
lishments,  244,  Strand,  Londcn,  and  80,  Maiden  Lane,  New  Yoik;  hf  A.  ^ 
itantinople ;  A.  Ouidicy,  Smyrna ;  and  H.  Hoods^  Malta. 
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Now  reuif,  in  crown  Svo.,  price  T>.  6d. 

THE  REV.  DR.  GUTHRIE'S  SERMONS; 

"THE   GOSPEL  IN  EZEKIEL." 


JuiC  pabliidied  in  Sto.,  piioe  fit. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  HISTORY 
OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  PROVED. 

IN   OPPOSITION  TO   DE.    D.   F.   8TEAUS3, 


By  WILLIAM  GILLESPIE,  Author  of  "  The  Necrasar;  EwBtoooa  of  God,"  Aa. 


Joet  jiubluhed,  ill  (l«iiiy  8vo.,  prico  l'2». 

im.  HALPH   WARDLAW'S  MEMOIRS. 

BT  W,  L.  ALEXAXDER,  D,D. 
Id  tbe  I'rew,  tu  be  ixiniijlirtiid  iu  Three  voIimiM,  Bto. 

LECTURES    ON    SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY! 

A  tiOMPLETE  3VSTEM  OF  POLEMIC  DIVINITY, 

BY  HALPH  WAEDLAW,  D.D. 
Edited   by  tha  Rev.  JAMES  R.   CAMPBELL,    H.A. 

Thii  was  the  work  of  the  Author's  life,  uid  underwent  frequent  rtnisiOo  up  to  hi» 
liiteat  daya.  ' 

[t  u  iiuly  by  a  large  ciFcuUtion  that  aucb  h  pablic&tioD  an  succeed  ;  ind  it  Is  oon- 
K-lcnt1y  iuiLii.'J]>et*d  thnt  tbs  nuuieroue  firien^  and  adniii«r>  ot  Dr.  WanlUw  will 
isccnn  n  circulitioa  im  Kill  encauraj^  the  iBBue  of  other  %alUAb!«  Works,  which  hav* 
l^^e^  Icit  l.'y  one  -A  the  most  distiDguishod  Theologians. 


THE  ECLECTIC  KONTHLT 


Published  on  alternate  months^  price  li. ;  alao  iu  Yeariy  YofattriH^  priw  tiiM, 

THE  nOMILIST ;   a  Book  for  Clergymen  and  Miiiiaterv.    Bditel 
by  the  Rev.  David  Tbomas.    The  Number  tot  JMnugy  (iwniiw Jug  Ytt  ¥.) 

price  Is.,  post  free,  contains  : — 

1.  The  Sovereign  of  the  Future. 

2.  A  Domestic  Homily  on  the  Biblical  Lituigy. 
8.  The  Ability  and  InabiHty  of  Christ. 

4.  Germs  of  Thought :  The  starting-point  of  ChristiaiiitT.  Best  for  tfas  TWmu 
The  Satisfaction  of  Manhood.  By  Rer.  J.  Spence,  M.A.  Th*  QnHith  of  tito 
Spiritual  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Oamblk.  BartinuBus,  the  DiniplAy  and  J«m; 
or,  Suffering,  Indifference,  and  Sym^tfay.  lE^  Ber.  J.  a  BOBOBBXB.  Tim 
Moral  Significance  of  Winter. 

5«  Stars  of  Christendom — Justyn  Martyr.    Literaiy  Notices^  ftc 

THE  HOMILISr.— Vol  I.,  price  4s.  6d. ;  Yolik  U.,  III.,  and  IT.MMs^  prie*  9m,  M. 
cloth. 

**  A  first-class  religious  periodical.  There  L»  a  richoeM^  Taria^,  aor^iftand  iMMly, 
and  masculine  vigour,  which  render  it  most  refreshing  and  profitable,  ftltnaiij^. 
this  is  a  magazine  distinguished  fur  originality,  full  of  groat  thmu^liti^  and  wall  AMI 
to  guide  those  who  wish  to  be  teachers  of  the  age." — CkntHam  Ncw^. 

Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  is.  6d.  dotlk 

THE  PRACTICAL  POWER  OF  FAITH :  lUuatrated  in  m 

of  Popular  Discourses  on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  Hebrews^     B^  the  Bvv. 
BiNSBr. 

Just  Published,  in  crown  8vo ,  4s.  6d.  doth, 

WORDS    FOR    THE    HEART  KSD   LIPE :    Discouraet  by  Oi 

Rev.  A,  J.  MoRBis,  Holloway. 

"  An  original  and  ]K>werf ul  iH*eacher,  whuse  !.:\3atment  of  the  moat  onSi 
and  the  structure  of  whose  sermons  exhibit  a  degree  of  ipgeonity  whiehp 
making  the  slightest  approach  to  the  fantastic,  poascBa  a  singular  bfaana.     Tbk 
iHued  with  profound  thougiit  and  an  almottt  mtiritiTe  insight  into  apiiiftual  '\ 
rendera  his  '  Discovurses '  pre-eminently  suggestive  and  pregnant  with  hiatnictM&*-* 
EcUctic  Review. 

Also,  Third  Thousand,  fcp.  8va,  Ss.  6d.  doth, 

RELIGION   AND    BUSINESS;    or,  Spiritual  Life  in  om  «£  it 

Secular  Departments.    By  A.  J.  Morris. 

Also.  Second  Thousand,  fcp.,  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  doth, 

GLIMPSES  OF  GREAT  MEN ;  or,  Biographic  Thoaghts  of 
Manhood.    By  A.  J.  Morris. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Volume,  imce  Ss.  6a.  cloth  extra, 

GEMS   FROM   THE   CORAL   ISLANDS:      Western    Poly 


By  the  llev.  W.  Gill,  of  llarotonga.     Illustrated  with  many  nagnmaa. 
Volume  contains  Nos,  1  to  5,  comprisiug  Accounts  of  the  Elev«B  TtHwf ■  of  Wi 
Pol^niesia,  consisting  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  the  Loyalty  Qroap^  and  tlieNtv 

Caledonia  Group. 

WARD  A  Co.  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPLY. 

CLARK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBEABT. 

roUK  LARGE  OCTAVO   VOLUMG  FOR  ONI   POUVD  FEB  AarHUlL 

*0*  A  New  Series  commenced  in  1854.  The  First  Series  oonaistii^of  Thirtwi^av 
volumes  (eight  yeiir»)  may  be  had,  price  Eight  GuiSiEAji.  Subacription  for  ISM^ww 
due. 

THEOLOGY   AND    THEOLOGIANS.     By   the    Ebv.    Cj 

AViLLB,  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  8d.,  or  in  cloth,  Is. 

"  There  are  but  few  ministers  in  any  church  who  conld  produce  _ 

this.     We  earnestly  commend  this  essay  to  our  intellectual  readera,     la  it  ||mv*^b 
get  for  a  few  |)enco  what  they  could  not  elsewhere  for  pouiid8.''-~7%a . "      ~' 

London :  Wabd  and  Co.;  27,  riatenioator  Eiyir, 
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MESSES.    PAETEIDGE  AJMB   CO. 

rrJIE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BIBLE.  An  Argument  for  Inspi- 
-L  rilii.tu.  liy  the  ile\;  W.  L£«aa.  In  Ten  Lectuies.  Kew  aud  cheaper  EdiLiou. 
Kujsl  13U1U.  clotb,  38.  ed. 

[/»  (*(  JWWI, 

ELEGANT  GltT-BOOK. 
rpHE   LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EYE,   as  iudicatiTB  of    Character, 

X  Ei[jreuioii,  Female  Beauty,  nnd  Manly  GeniuB.  By  JobC['h  Tt^SLEi,  Author 
nC  "  Priwtcimft,"  tic  With  Twelve  Engravingi  fruui  DeiignB,  b;  Gilbert.  An^y,  &o., 
uid  Fortndt  of  the  Author.     Crooii  Sro.,  elegant  gilt,  Tb.  id. 

[In  o/™  day*. 

C10NTR0VER8IAL  CORSESPONDENCE  BETWEEN   B.    W. 
''   KENNARD,  E»ci„  and  Iho  Rev.  P.  MACLACHLAN,  Rt.mai)  Catholic  I'rie»t  tu 
l^alkirk.     I>eiuy  Svo.  lOa.  tid. 

"  One  of  the  mort  ini[K)rtant  Pojiiah  diiouMiuBa  of  modem  tiiaea."—Bulieari. 

HEW  WOllK  BY  Da  IlARRia. 

T>ATHIAECJiY;  or,  The  Fauiilv.  its  Constitution  and  Probation. 


"  A  work  of  profound  thought,  and  fit  rich  Cbriatian  philoKipby." — Eranprfieul 
Lunduu  :  rABTBlDDE  AStf  Cc,  I'atenioster  Kow.  I'iS 

This  day  is  published,  price  08. 

rpHE  LOCTKINEB  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

X  FAITH,  CoDtemplat«d  frum  the  Stutding  Ground  affonled  by  the  Catholio 
TX.otrino  of  the  Being  of  Our  Lord  Jesua  Christ.  Being  TUE  HULSEAN 
LECTUKES  for  the  Yeir  1855.  By  The  Rev.  Habvky  Goodwis,  M.A.,  iite  Fellow 
of  Qonville  and  Coiuii  College,  and  MJiiift«r  of  St  Edward's,  Cambridge. 

Cambridge:   DetohtoH,  Bell,  asD  Co.;     London:  Bill  amd  Daldt.  S 

Tlua  da;  i>  published,  |iriot)  ii. 

SHOHT  SEEMONS  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OE  THE  LOBD'S 
aUPPEK.  By  the  Ret.  Hibv«v  Goodwin.  M.A.,  Utc  Fellow  of  OoBTille  aud 
Caiua  College,  Minister  of  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge,  and^Hulsesji  Leuturer.  Kcoond 
Edition. 

Cambridge :   Djuqhton,  BILL,  asu  Co, ;    London :  Bill  aso  Dalot. 


T 


Third  p:ditioti,  ju^  publi^wd,  fcp.  Bvo,  prico  3a. 

HE  HOME  SCHOOL  ;   or,  Hbts  on  Home  Education.     By  the 
Rpi.  KoKHAx  MACLEOD,  Author  of  "  The  Eatnert  Student," 
Edjnbiu^h;   Patoti  aho  Rncuitj 
LnndoD  :   Hamiltuh,  Adahh.  and  Co.,  and  Jamek  I^hbr  add  Co.  S 

Kon-  ready,  price  Ts.  6d.,  to  be  hod  at  all  the  Librorieii. 

-\rAOABOND  LIFD  IN  MEXICO,  By  Gabeui  Fibbt,  for 
T  Se\en  Venni  reaident  in  that  Country.  ConlatDing  etmige  Revelation!  of 
Meiienii  Life  and  Character.  Contrnta—Porion.  the  Mexican  Vogalionri  ;  Fray  Seiunw, 
the  Fnuieincan  Monk  ;  Don  Taiieo  Criat.jbal,t!ie  Thieves' Luwyer  <'f  Meiico;  Reniigio 
'^'lwque^ ;    the  Miner*  of   Rayaa ;   Captain  Don  Bias,  and  the    Silver   Convoy ;    the 


Jnat  Published,  prise  Sd. 

rpHE     FACTORY      CONTEOVERST.       A     Warning     agwui 

_l_  Meddling  Legislation.    By  UabIUET  UaHTIIISAC. 

Londiju  :   Smi'Kis,  Mab^ua:.!,  aso  Co.;  Maschniter :  Tbosiai  Dikiuii  &  Co. 
lUid  at  the  Railw^iy  Statioui. 
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Publishfld  on  the  Fint  of  ereiy  Month,  Sizty-loiir 

E   MONTHLY 


CHEISTIAN  SPECTATOR. 


^  We  have  nothing  of  its  kind  that  can  equal  it  in  the  wealth  wid  appropriBteaeii  tf 
its  articles,  which  are  rich  in  thought  and  diction,  and  well  suited  to  the  tiiiM  m\ 
live." — Hastings  News. 


^  The  ability  with  which  the  Magazine  is  conducted,  and  the  pure  Chrietiniiitj  wfaidb 
breathes  through  every  article,  entitle  it  to  a  foremoet  place  in  leli^^ioiu  periodic  litcni- 
ture.'* — Hampshire  Independent, 


T 


HE  SIXTH  YOLUlVrE  OF  THE  "MONTHLY  CHKISTIAN 
SPECTATOR,"  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy. 


The  ''Christian  Spectator'^  was  established  in  Januaxy,  1851,  to  nwit 
>vhat  >vas  then  deemed  a  ''  long  and  deeply-felt  want "  in  the  Nonoonfomiiit 
body — of  a  religious  magazine,  based  upon  Evangelical  principles,  of 
independent  tone,  and  unsectarian  character ;  liberal  iu  spirit,  catholic  in 

feeling,  and  of  high  literary  merit. 

The  general  contents  of  the  Magazine  consist  of  articles  on  Practiod 
Religion — on  Biblical  Literature — on  the  Evidences  and  Influence  of 
Christianity— on  special  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  topics — on  Eloclesusticd 
History  and  Biography — Sketches  of  Character — Reviews  of  Current 
Works  in  General  Literature — Poetry — Select  Intelligence  and  a  Monthlj 
Political  and  General  Retrospect.  A  distinct  department  is  devoted  to  the 
Young,  and  all  the  details  of  the  Magazine  are  carefully  adjusted  to  meet 
the  wants  and  the  taste  of  intelligent  Christian  households. 


A  Monthly  Becord  of  Christian  Missions 

Compiled  principally  from  the  official  papers  of  the  Baptist*  Loudoa, 
Wesleyan,  United  Pyesbyterian,  Free  Church,  and  Church  Alisaionaij 
Societies,  in  which  is  given  an  unsectarian  and  discriminating  binl'sHTe 
view  of  Uie  progress  of  Christian  Missions  throughout  the  world,  is  ^hg 

inserted. 

An  endeavour  is  at  the  same  time  made  to  give  to  the  work  a 

Practically  Seligioos  Character; 

So  that  while  it  may  servo  as  an  index  of  general  religious  sentiment  *nj 
feeling,  it  may  also  contribute  of  its  power  as  a  Monitor  and  HomilMt 
against  the  pnictical  atheism  of  tbe  world,  and  the  corrupt  or  ignorant 
sinfulness  of  the  Church — in   a    word,  be  a  guide  to  Hearty  as  well  as 

Intellectual,  Religion. 

London:  IIOULJ?TON  AND  STONEMAX,  PATERXonn  Bow. 
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lUFOBTANT    THEOLOGICAL    WOHES, 


HENRT  G.  BOHN,  TOEK  STEEET,  OOTENT  GARDEN. 


1 


KEY.  ANDREW    FULLEE'S    COMPLETE  WORKS ;   with  Me- 

lunir  l>j  liiH  Sod,  one  large  vol.  m>|i.  Svn.  printed  in  a  siurII  but  b«niititul  type,  in 
(loiilJe  HilumnB.  portrait,  extra  clotb  {piiblulieil  at  £1   Ins.),  I5a. 

EEV.  EOUERT  HALL'S  WOEKS;  with  a  Memoir  of  hia  Life,  by 

Dr.  (I,  tinigiiiy,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  liia  Cbaracter  and  WritiiigB,  by  JOHK 
FosTEB.    Kew  Editiun.SvolL  fcp.  Svo.  cloth  (publiabed  at  £1  ]a».),j.llM, 

in  (»  voIb.  8to.  very  handsomely  printed  in  a  Iwge  tvpe  ; 

rl<ith  fpubliiJicd  at  i;3  16«.),  £1  lis.  6d. 

EEV.  KOBERT  HALVS  LIl'E  AND  LETTERS,  by  Dr.  Obeoobt, 
with  Euay  by  .Itilis  Fobtrb  ;  (i>rint«d  wpnrately  fniui  tba  worka),  with  portrait, 
fcp.  8yo.  doth.  Si.  All. 

JOHN  FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  :  on  Decision  of  Cliaracter;  on  a  Mnn'o 

Writing  Memoiis  of  hinuelf ;  on  the  epithet.  Romantic ;  on  the  Averaion  of  Uen 
of  Tnata  to  RvangeliCKl  Keligiim,  Ac.,  fcp.  Bvo.  '21at  edition,  cluth,  fa. 

JOHN    FOSTER'S   ESSAYS   ON   THE   EVILS   OF   POPTTTiAE 
KINORANCE';  new  edition,  to  which  ia  ndded  a  Di*.our»e  on  the  I'njpagation  of 
(.'Ijrifltianity  in  India,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  Es. 
"A  vork  iili)ch.t>opuliu-aiid>dBi<riidutlecHif«awtlT  ii.  has  nenr  met  with  the  thoiuondih 
]iart  {ir  theaUnitlnn  nhieh  it  dc«rv«,'— fir,  i'lw  .Vnllh. 

JOHN  FOSTER'S  LIFE  AND  C0REE8P0NDENCE.    Edited  by 

J.  E.  RvLAlTD,  3  vola.  i»et  8vo.  cloth,  St.  fld.  each. 

JOHN  FOSTEE'S  LECTURE'S,     Edited   by  J.  E.  Rtlank,  2  voh. 

[Hiat  Svi).  cloth,  3i.  ad.  each. 

EEV,  CHARLES   SIMEON'S   WORKS,    includine  his   Soletokb 

(If  Serho;* H  and  HORJ!  Homiletioa,   or  Discuurwa  digested   intu  one  oontintnd 

Series,  mid  fonning  a  Cummeatwy  upon  erery  Book  of  the  Old  mid  Kew  Teate- 
nicuta  :  to  wliicb  are  annexed  an  improved  editiaii  of  Claudf^R  Eaany  on  the  CompC' 
sitiou  of  a  Rcnoon,  and  very  comprcbenuto  Indexea,  Eiiited  by  tile  Rev.  ThouiIR 
Hartwei.l  Hdrke,  31  roU.  Svo.  eitn  cloth,  content!  lettereil,  (published  M 
jCII)  1D«,),  £7  T«. 

SIMEON'S  SELECT  WOEKS,     Four  Sermons  on  the  Eicellence  of 

Ih.'  E.itiirRv  ;  Twelve  SermoDH  on  the  Humitiatloo  of  the  Bon  of  Ood ;  Four  Ser^ 
iniitiH  on  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  An  Appeal  to  Men  of  Wjjdom  and  Candour; 
I livLounuB  on  belialf  of  the  Jews;  and  the  Christian 'b  Annour.  New  EditiaD, 
^  vi.U.  S^nio.  portrait,  doth,  Si. 

NEANDEE'S  CHURCH   HISTORY;    the  Translntion  earefiiUy  re- 

riJtd  by  the  Rev.  A.  J,  W.  Borbiwj!'.     8  toIs.  poet  Bvo.  clcjth,  3e,  6d.  each. 

NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST;  translated  from  the  GerniBn,  post 

Svo.  doth,  3a.  6d. 

>'EANDEE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  CHET8- 

TIAN"  THITRCH  :  with  the  Anthor'i  recent  ndditiona.  Al»o,  ANTIONOSTIKU8, 
or  the  Spirit  of  Tertullian.  Tranalnted  by  J.  E.  RiLaiiD,  2  rola,  poet  StO.  doth, 
a*,  fid.  eiich, 

XRAXDER'S  MEMORIALS  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
EARLY  AND   MIDDLE  AGES,  fincluding  bit  LIGHT  IN  DABK  PLACES)] 

tmnslnled  by  J.  E.  RTL*Ttn,  poet  8to.  clotb,  3b.  Hd 
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In  one  handBome  Volumo^  8i^  M.,  poi* 

9 

A     MEMOIR 


or 


ELIZABETH    FRY 

BY  HER  DAUGHTER^ 

MRS.  FRANCIS  CRESSWELL. 


ABRIDGED  FHOM  THE  LA.BOEB  ICEMOIKS,  WITH   ALTIKiLTIOVa   AVB 

ADDITIOITS. 


I  WM  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  oamo  mto 

Matthew  xxv.  86. 


( PREFACE. ) 

^PHE  motives  whicH  induce  me  to  present  another  edition  of  tbeSb 
-^  of  my  mother  to  the  public  are  very  simply  told.  The  two  editions  edited  hf  wj 
sister  and  myself  have  been  for  some  years  exhausted.  Inquiiiee  for  the 
frequently  being  made,  whilst  our  own  judgment  tells  us,  that  a  reooid 
manently  to  exist  of  public  labours  so  blessed,  and  private  life  ae  lore^  as 
memoir  we  would  again  prepare.  Nor  is  the  Life  of  Elisabeth  Fiy  Talnehle 
as  a  personal  narative.  Her  objects  and  endeavours  are  interweren  wiili 
the  greatest  interests  of  the  day  in  which  she  lived.  •  She  Hlnatrated  a 
the  deep  debt  due  from  mem  to  man — aod  proved,  in  her  own  penoo, 
human  agency,  in  dependence  on  Divine  assistance,  can  effeot  towmHe 
fallen  and  consoling  the  afflicted.  Her  endeavours  were  oarried  on  ae  ii 
as  though  success  depended  upon  her  exertions  alone^  whilst  she  aought  for 
guidance,  and  implored  a  blessing  from  on  high,  with  as  much  fervour  a 
her  best  powers  were  of  no  avail. 

Smaller  in  size,  and  less  expensive  than  the  former  editiooa,  we  truit  tiiat  4»  ^^ 
tory  we  tell  may  carry  comfort  and  encouragement  to  many  a  lowlj 
dwelling. 

Much  is  omitted  that  found  a  place  in  the  former  editiona, 
extracts  from  her  journal  and  letters,  interesting,  as  iwft»*w*g  the  mimite  i 
of  her  mind,  but  abounding  in  repetition,  and  little  suited  for  the 
Many  details,  especially  relating  to  her  foreign  journeys,  not  in  thft  fint 
but  which  found  a  place  in  the  second,  are  retained  here ;  and  the  iriiole  is 
with  the  endeavour  to  allure  and  interest  those  who  might  be  appsIM  ^  a 
lengthy  and  strictly  religious  biography. 

Lo.NDOX :  PIPER,  STEPHENSON,  AND  SPENCE,  P^nuri 
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27,  PAIiaBHOSTES  BOW,  lONDON, 

Jiut  puUUlMd.  ia  OiM  Volona,  tnin  8m.  (a.  fld.  tlotb. 

Words  for  the  Heart  and  Life :    Dis- 

counei  bj  tbe  Hev.  A.  J.  Mobsb,  Hullawsf. 

"  An  originiil  and  powerful  pnaohar,  whoas  tmtmnit  of  th*  nost  anIlitniT  IIimim.  and  tb* 
■traciarB  or  wliois  toriiiou.  eiUbit  ■  dwrH  of  Inamillir  vhicti,  atmt  lukliui  tin  Kishurt 
■PLivMch  to  the  rinLutlc.  pouu  ■  tlngoUt  oliirm  Thta,  »nlihM<l  with  tmfcwid  «kH|iG(  uj 
»D  ididosl  mlaitin  iiuif  i.1  inlfiipiritni  tnith,  nadf  Ui '  IMmmw— 'jw  mUgttlrwjrwU'i^ 


The  Practical  Power  of  Faith :  Illus- 

tiaUoQB,    in  ■  Series    of  Popular  Ducauise*  on  tho  llth  Chapter  of  HebreWM. 
By  the  Est.  Tbomii  Bikset. 

Ia  Oho  Viiliiine,  crumi  Sva,  price  4b.  0(1.,  clotb. 

The  Pastoral  Function  in  the  Christian 

Church.     By  the  U^-v,  Miu.\iiU  Hill,  Author  of  the  PriM  Essuy  on  Juyenila 
Delinqueacy,  Ac 
To  the  Author  of  (h*  «L.w«  K«my  th>  PRIZE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  OUIKEAS  Itu 
beeu  Rwanisd  by  thp  ndjudiMtora,— The   Rev,  JOHN  ANOELL  JAUKJI,    The 
Rev.  DANIEL  WALTuS.  uiiii  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Esq. 

Juit  publiihed  in  Bto.  2  Tohi.  in  One,  pnoe  lOs.  Bd.  olotlu 

Eoman  Catholic  Nations  and  Protes- 

t^iit  Kationi  Ccimporad,  in  their  Thnefsld  BeUtion  to  Wealtli.  KnowUdf^  hhI 
Uorality.     By  NAPOLEON  BoDUU,  Author  of  "  Frotsatant  Twta,"  Ae.  ka. 
"  n>iii  tiic  nuiiviiEsl  dcUlUukd  tbuBoalittaipOaaMattbSawnktnwaitbjtl  dMptOMa- 

Now  ready,  Not.  1  to  6  price  Sd.  sk^  or  ill  One  V^  o)otb,  St.  Od. 

Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands : — We$- 

tern  Pulytieeia.    By  the  fiar.  Wh.  Giu.  of  Barotonn. 
Tliia  vuluiua  comprise*  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  tbe  Lojally  Oroap,  uid  the  New 
Caledonia  Group ;  aud  coDtaius  accounts  of  the  Iilaild*  of  Aaglteam,  Tana,  B 
FotuuB,  Fate,  Mire,  Llfu,  Toka,  Uaa,  Naw  Cslsdonia,  and  the  Ilia  of  Pinsa. 
In  amaU  Sto.  price  Sa.  doth. 

Sketches  from  the  Cross :  a  B«Tiew  of 

the  Chnrictara  connactwl  with  the  Ogiaftnm  «f  onr  X««d>    Pf  tttw  Bv.  .Jmk 

"Tlipjr  nn  thoronghly  .;v:ii.j.;Iii-jiJ  ,  tli^y  linplsj  great  knoiclBiji  ol  llie  hooiui  Laart;  end 
their  piaclical  leniiandw  -it  •■iiuir-Ult.'— iJdiJul  Ma^aiinl 

Thil  dxy  ii  piiblubed,  price  li.  64.  a  Naw  Edition  of 

Peace  with  Grod.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Fer- 


f od.  aj  1 


riion,  B.A.,  Olisgw.     With  ypw  Profaee  *ad  Corroetioni,  by  the  Author. 
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Lately  PubUshed,  in  crown  Bto.,  price  tei 

BLBNHAM;    OB,  WHAT    CAME    OF   TBOUBIJNa 
WATERS.     A  Story  founded  on  Facts.    By  E.  Eujon. 

'*  Our  readers  must  at  once  put  this  book  into  cirgnlatjon."— . 

"  It  is  a  genuine  work  of  art,  executed  with  a  natonl  md 
portraiture  of  social  life.''-  -TaU*$  Edinbuirgh  Maganmg, 

**  We  pass  the  book  to  the  public  with  our  best  and 
Christian  SpectcUor, 

Loudon  :  Published  by  W.  &  F.  G.  Cabh,  5,  Bishopqgate  StrMl^  "WHhonL 

NEW    WORKS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  PATEIARCHS.    By  Eev.  Jomr  CvMMm^ 
D.D.     Fcap.  [/« 

ST.  PAUL  AND  HIS  LOCALITIES,  in  their  Ptat  and 
Condition,  as  Lately  Visited.    By  John  Aiton,  D.D.,  Author  of  *TIm  liudiif 
the  Messiah,  Mahomet, and  the  Pope."  With  Engravings  on  wood.  Port  8tol  ffHw^. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  A  MAN.    Edited  by  GxoBox  Gilfiuav. 
Post  8yo.  [A«4r- 

TASSO  AND  LEONOEA.    The  Commentaries  of  8er  PkntaleoM 
degli  Qambacorti,  Gentleman-Usher  to  the  Bugoit  Madame  Laooonb  IfWiri^ 
By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell."    Post  8vo.  [Jl  Jfalr. 

HERTHA.    A    Tale,    by    Feedbika    Bbxmsb^    Author  of  ^'Tht 
Neighbours,"  &c.  [rnjinjartw 

LADY  MAEY  AND  HER  NURSE ;  or,  A  Peep  into  the  CanidM 
Forest.    By  Mrs.  Traill,  Authoress  of  "The  Canadiaa  CSruioai^"  Jk«.    WM 

Designs  by  Harvey.     Fcap.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE   ADVENTURES   OF  THE   CALIPH  HABOXJN  ALRA- 
SCHID    Recounted  by  the  Author  of  "  Mary  PoweU."    In  port  Sro.,  aatiqHk 

THE    PROVOCATIONS    OP    MADAME    PALISSY.     Bj  tht 
Author  of  "Mary  Powell.''    Third  Edition,  with  oolonrad  fmntiipitoi  Vf 
Warren.  [Sir^ 

ROSALIE ;  or,  the  Truth  shall  make  you  Free.    An  autiheiitie  Hfm^ 
rative.    Second  Edition,  price  Ss  6d.,  neatly  bound. 

SABBATH  EVENING  READINGS.   The  Aotb.    Bj  Eot.  Jon 
CuMMiKO,  D.D.    Complete  in  One  Volume.    Fa^  [Aiv^ 

piHRIST  OTJR  PASSOVER.    A  new  Edition.  [JBgi<%. 

ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THB  HISTOBT  OF  BNCk 
LAND,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMK    Adi^ytad  for  the  Uat  ol  Gdta^ 

Schools,  and  General  Reading.    By  J.  T.  Whkklbb,  F.R.Q.S.  llnfnpmSmZ 

Arthub  Rall,  Vibtux,  and  Ck>.y  25,  Paternoster  Bow.  | 

Third  Edition,  Just  Publiahed,  fcap.  8to.  doth,  prioe  U. 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL ;    or,  Hints  oq  Home  Education.     Br  tib 
Rev.  NoBMAN  Maolbod,  Author  of  "  The  Earnest  Student." 
"A  judicious  and  impressive  work  on  a  most  important  subjedb  ...  W*l^ 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  parents  most  unhfmitatingly.*'-^l%f  ^^ — * 


Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie  ;      London  :  Haxilxov  Adjlms  asb  Oo^ 

and  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 


This  day  is  Published, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS   OF  THOMAS  AIBD.     A 
Complete  Edition,  handsomely  printed  in  small  octavo^  pp.  440^ 

William  Blackwood  akd  Soirii^  Edinbiui^  ^  Lo-doa. 
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THE  HOMILIST  for  March  (No.  28),  price  Is.  post  firee  contains : — 


HOMILY  :^ 

On  Modem  Preaching. 
THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY:— 

A  Domestic  Homily  on  Heaven. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  GOSPEL:  — 
The  Disciples  in  the  Tempest;  or, 
Mental  Distress.  Sec.  2 — The  Devil 
and  the  Swine;  or,  The  Power  of 
Evil  over  Humanity,  and  the  Power 
of  Christ  over  EviL 

GERMS  OF  THOUGHT:— 

The  Faith  of  Christians  contrasted  in 


its  Results  with  the  Faith  of  Fallen 
Spirits.— The  Meaning  of  Hope  as 
an  Instinct  of  the  Soul. —  Duty  Sa- 
crificed to  Convenience. — Man  on 
Earth.— Grateful  i^acrifice.  By  C. 
H.  Derby,  B.A« — Zealous  Aifoctions 
in  Religion.  By  H.  Leb.— Force 
and  Power.  By  C.  Willb,  MJL 
The  Election  of  Grace.  By  a 
Clibotman. 

STAR  OF  CHRISTENDOM :— IrentBUB. 
LITERARY  NOTICES,  fta,  fta 


No.  XXIX.  will  be  published  on  tbe  first  of  May,  1866. 

In  March  will  be  published, 

Congregationalism   and    Modem  Church   Moyements. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  CoNDEB,  Leeds. 


NINTH 
THOUSAIO). 


'*  Only  one  of  many  executed  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  but  it  if 
tbe^r«(  and  the  hesC—Dr,  K%Uo*»  JownaL 


^aSi. 


ounr 


In  one  Volume,  small  4to,  1400  pages,  with  Maps  and  Plates, 

THE 

CONDENSED    COMMENTARY, 

BY    THE    REV.    INGRAM    COBBIN,    M.A., 

Containing  the  most  approved  Readings  and  Maiginal  References,  with  upwards  of 
80,000  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  selected  from  the  Works  of  eminent  Biblical 
^V^te^8  of  all  ages,  conntries,  and  denominations,  accompanied  with  Brief  Reflectioiifl 
for  the  Family  and  Cloeet. 

Of  this  work  the  Editor  of  the  ChritHan  WUnm  njn  >— 

"  The  work  comprises  the  most  valuable  criticisms  of  the  best  Blblieal  writers 

"  It  contains  tbe  ram  and  substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  tbe  mirbtf  theme :  and  Hi 
the  multitude  of  respectable  families  and  intelligent  individuals,  it  is  in  itselr  enovgli. 
"  The  volume  may  be  designated,  BiUieal  CriUeitm  Mads  Btg* 

"  By  means  of  it  a  plain  English  scholar  may  tboroiigfaly  possMi  himself  of  tbe  resoUs  of  tlM 

higlicst  Uilcnt  and  tlie  most  clHOorate  inquiry. 

"  It  bids  fair  for  a  long  time  to  maintain  its  ground  against  all  comers. 

*'  He  will  be  an  able  man,  as  well  as  a  bold,  wlio  will  attempt  an  improremsnt  vpon  it  for  a 

generation  to  come." 

The  work  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  free,  to  any  part  of  th«  Unitad  Elngdom  on 
receipt  of  A  POST-OFFICE  ORDER  FOR  21sl 


London :   Ward  ▲ko  Oo.|  BikUrnotUr  Bow. 


Vow  Seady,  PiiM  T«MtrOn»  flilUiaKi,  htttteMuff.  WoA  fa  tMk. 
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YEARLY  JOURNAL  OF  TMDI 

1856: 


OOMFRDSmO  matMBB  AS  *o 


LAWS  OF  CUSTOMS.  BXCIBB,  AND  STAMPS. 
TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS  WITH  FOBEION 

POWERS. 
TARIFFS  OP  TAB  UNITED  KtNODOM.  BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS  ABROAD,  AND   OP   FOABIQN 

COUNTRIES. 
COUNTERVAILING  AND  INLAND  DUTIES. 
DUTIES  OF  LIGHTS,  BUOYS.  PtLOTAeS,  BTa 
POST  OFFICE  LA.>VS  AND  RATES. 
DiliaERS  OF  THE  SEAS. 
PROCLAMATION'S,  ORDERS  IN   COUNCIL   AND 

OF  GOVERNMENT  BOARDS. 
BAILWAYS. 

ELECTRIC  TELB0BAPR8. 
PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES  AND  PAPXBS. 
BEPORTS  OF  LAW  OASES. 


TRANSLATEOHB  OF  V0UBO1I 
BTATIBTKA. 
PR00BBDIlfQ6  OF 

80C1KT1BS. 
aSOOBAPHICAL 

C0VBBIB8. 
COMMKRCIAL  USAQCB  AmO 

BxcBAiroBs,  Momy% 

8UBBS. 
DBSCBIPTIOirS  OF  A3UCLWM  OF 

AND  OP  IMPBOTSD 

VATINO    AND    BRINOMO 

MABKBT. 
8TATB  OP  TfCB  lUBKBlS  ^tB 

inLB  OF  COXMBBCaL 


TSB  laMI 


CORRESPONDENCE-HOME,  COLONIAL,  AND  FOREIQfi. 
THE  WHOLE  NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  OTHER  WORK 

An  Annual  Begister,  A  Ghnmide  of  thfl 
and  A  Quide  for  fhe  Fntom. 


WORUD^ 


A     MAP     OF     THE 

DBAWN  AND  XNOBAYBD  JEXPRBMLT 

tXX  BTATtJTBS  BBOUaBT  DOWN  TO  TBI  OFENINa  OP  TEB 
THE  LAW  OASIS  TO  MIOHAELMAS  TBBlf,  AND  THB 


BY  CHARLES  POPE, 


fORkBRLY  nsjKe»4a»  nottnwr  m 

OOMPTEOUiBB  OP  AOCOUTO  HI  fftt 


roM  etm 


TWENTY-FIFTH  EDITtOlC. 
KAft^vMt  Of  Mb  nTBt  n  iekr  uyoub,  aiv  sii  m  a  luiv  < 

LONDON : 
PUBLISHED  AT  THE  OFFICE,  62,  T.nre 

AHs  Kumtgb,  Bt  diDn,  bt  aitt  bmi 

MJ>CCCXTJ. 
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THE  HOMILIST.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Thomas.  Published  on 
alternate  months,  price  Is.  and  in  vearlj  Yolumes,  Gs.  6d.  cloth. 
Vol.  I.  price  48.  6d.  Vols  If.  III.  and  iV.  each,  price  Gs.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Such  A  periodical  as  Arnold  would  have  lovad,  and  CoIeridg«  promifled  to  oontribnie  to 
.    .    .    .Altogrethcr.  I  never  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  or  reoommexioing  any  religioos  pwiodi- 

Cal. — GbO&OK  GlLTlLLAX. 

RELIGION  AND  BUSINESS;    OR,  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IN  ONE  OF 

ITS     SECULA^B   DEPARTMENTS.      Bj  KeV.    A.    J.   MOBBIS,   HoUoWaj. 

Third  Thousand,  fcap.  8vo;  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

'^  "  Tho  volume  is  one  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  Universal  Church,  and  which  deaorvef 
the  attention  of  every  Christian  man  in  these  realms.  We  hare  met  with  nothfnff,  within  tiM 
same  comp^iss,  u))oti  thin  subject,  at  all  equal  to  it  .for  point,  penetration,  aound  ethios,  and 
profitable  bearing." — BritUh  Banner. 

GLIMPSES  OF  GREAT  MEN;    OR,  BIOGRAPHIC  THOUGHTS  OF 

MORAL  MANHOOD.      By  Bev.  A.  J.  Morris,  HoUowaj.    Second 
thousand,  Fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Wo  should  like  to  ftec  piles  of  this  little  volume  on  every  railway  book-stall.  There  would  be 
then  some  assurance  that  Eughuid  had  passed  the  age  of  intellectual  paeriUty.**— TAtf.  HomilUH* 

THE  CRISIS  OF  BEING ;  SIX  LECTURES  TO  TOUNG  MEN  ON 
RELIGIOUS  DECISION.  By  the  Bev.  D.  Thomas,  StockweU.  Third 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  We  believe  that  in  all  recent  religious  literature,  there  Is  no  treatment  of  this  great  sutijeeM* 
orignnul  and  ko  profound  afi  the  present  •wo\\k..**—Nonem\formlMt. 

*"One  of  the  most  vigorous,  earnest,  original,  and  poweif  ul  books  for  young  cen  we  have  read, 
full  of  striking  thoughts  and  affectionate  appcaJs :  a  book  for  the  age.**— JBfMe  Ckus Magag(n§. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  BEING ;  SIX  LECTURES  ON  THE  TRUE 
PROGRESS  OF  MAN.     By  the  Bev.  D.  Thomas,  in  post  8?o.  price 

2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  l>ook  lh.it  n^nst  have  been  lived  before  it  could  be  written.  No  religious  book,  published  for 
many  yeurs.  will  bo  fuund  to  lav  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  reins  of  thought  and  purpoee  of  its  readers. 
To  n  younf?  man  it  is  a  work  the  reading  of  which  should  mark  an  ei-a  in  hia  lite.  As  a  literary 
pro<lnciion  it  is  characterised  by  gicat  wealth  and  force  of  thought,  manliness  of  tone,  ani  vigour 
and  lubustnt&s  of  style."— CVimO'an  Spectator. 

THEGLOaY  AND  THEOLOGIANS.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wills,  M.A. 

Foolscap  8vo.  price  8d.,  or  in  cloth,  Is. 


"  There  are  but  few  ministers  in  any  church  who  could  produce  such  an  eeny  as  this.  The 
man  of  profound  thought,  extensive  reading,  high  culture,  and  Bible  reverence,  is  manifest  in 
every  page.  We  eaiiiestlv  commend  this  essity  to  our  intellectual  readers.  In  it  they  can  get  tor 
a  few  pence  what  they  coiud  not  elsewhere  for  pounds.** — Th§  HomUUt* 

CHRISTIAN    EXPERIENCE,    IN    ITS    SEVERAL    PARTS    AHC 
STAGES.      By  the  Bev.    J.    Leitchild,   D.D.     Second  Editioiiy 

price  4s.  Gd.  cloth. 

"  Tlicsc  Discourses  are  eminently  adapted  to  promote  the  cause  of  spiritnal  religion  in  times  like 
the  present,  when  multitudes  are  taking  up  witL  a  form  of  godliness  in  place  of  tEe  life-giving  and 
sanctifying  power  of  the  gospel.** — WcUdiman. 

THIRTY    SERMONS.     Delivered  at  St  Thomas's   Square  Chapeli 
Hackney.     By  the  Bev.  H.  F.  Bubdeb,  D.D.  8vo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

*'  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  hare  seen  a  Tolnme  of  Beimous  so  replete  with  all  the  best  ele> 
ments  of  pulpii  instruction.    And  we  may  add,  that  for  fiimily  ose  it  will  be  found  prs-eminsBtly 

»,^pied.'*—£canffeUcaiMagazinM.        r. 

OUTLINES   OF  THEOLOGY;    or,   THE    GEKE&AL  PRINCIPLIS 

OF  RETEALED  BELiGiOK  BBIS7LT  STATED.     Designed  for  the  Uf^ 
of  Families  and  Students  in  Divinity.     By  the  Ber.  James  Claxx. 

Vol.  I.,  8vo.  price  lOs.  cloth. 

"  Clear  in  its  style,  distinct  hi  tlie  enunoisAion  of  its  Tiews,  evangelioal  in  its  spirit,  pirtakfag 
largely  of  the  cxcoUcDcics  of  the  older  theologv.  wlUi  a  somewhat  greater  fleediim  tbm  ifattt  the- 
ology banctioncd.  it  is  well  fitted  to  iustiiictaild  lead  on  the  mind  into  yet  laiyerjnoreoonaseiitiTt 
aj\d  profound  views  of  God's  economy,  than  avs  prsvalsat  among  ns."— JKetoiCtfs  JUNilM. 

London  :    Ward  aitd  Co.,  FtRternoster  Bow. 
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MESSES.    PARTRIDaE  AND    CO. 

ARE  NOW  PUBLISHUfG 

THE  BEAUTIES  OE  THE  BIBLE.     An  Argament  for  Ian- 
ration.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Leabk.    In  Ten  LectnreB.    New  and  climpBr  TTdHfia 

Koyal  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

llnmjkm 

ELEGANT  OIFT-BOOK. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EYE,  as  indicatm  of 
Expression,   Female  Beauty,  and  Manly  Qmiut.    B^y  JosUB  TUBSIXT, 
of  ''  Priestcraft/'  &c.  With  Twelve  Engravings  by  Meuom,  from  DosigiiB  bj  GilbMl^ 
Anelay,  &c.,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.   Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Klliiimnin.   Ckowa 

8vo.,  elegant,  gilt,  7s.  6d. ;  morooco,  10s.  6d. 

SELECT   EXTEACTS    from   the   DIAET,    and    COBBBSPOK* 
DENCE,  &c.  of  LEILA  ADA.  By  0.  T.  Heiohwat.  B(^  18mo^  do^  Sn  ii. 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  morsels  of  this  kind  of  writing  we  haswm  mwmt  smb.* 
— Christian  Times, 

LEILA  ADA,  the  JEWISH  CONVEET ;  an  Anthentie  M< 
By  the  same  Author.    Foiirth  Thousand.    Boyal  ISmo.,  with  Piortnit^ 

8s.  6d. 

''  One  of  the  most  interesting  books  oi  its  class  in  TgngHfh  litamturau*- 
Witness. 

London  :  Partridge  and  Ca,  Patemoater  Bow. 

Early  in  March,  in  demy  8vo.  with  portrait^  price  8b.  6d.  eloCfa. 

THE   LIFE    OF    THE  EEV.  DE.  BEAUMONT,  bj  his  Son, 
Joseph  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  38,  Patemoater  Row.  1 


A 


In  one  lai^ge  volume,  8vo.,  800  pages,  price  128.  6d.  cloth. 

NEW  UNIVEESAL  GAZETTEEE,  compiled  from  the 

recent  Authorities  by  James  Brtce,  A.M.,  F.G.S.,  wiui  nnmaroos 

London  and  Glasgow :  Richard  Griffin  and  Ca  U 

THE  SABBATH  QUESTION. 

Now  ready,  price  4d.,  by  post,  5d.,  the  March  No.,  48  pm  of  ih« 

BEITISH  CONTEOVEESIALIST,  AND  SELF  EDUCATOR. 
Contents :  Opening  Articles  upon  the  Question — Would  FMiiamant  be  jwaliiid 
in  sanctioning  the  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  ?  Alao  Deibataa  mma 
Beligion.  Have  we  sufficient  evidence,  apart  from  Scriptora,  to  teKgy  f^  |hi 
Immortality  of  the  Soul? — Philosophy.  Is  Man  the  Creature  of  CirovawlHMeaV— 
History.  Is  the  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  worthy  of  Adminftioa  f^^TSW 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."    The  Self-Kducaior—l,  The  Fint  of  a  Coarae  of  _ 

Plain  and    Practical    Lessons  on   French,  induding   a   Ccnnpleta    QviAa    to    

Pronunciation  of  every  Word.  II.  "The  Elementa  of  Qeognxhjp*  hmmm  LJv 
Samuel  Neil,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  ''Art  of  Reasoning,"  kc  lie  BmapiaL  "OalOao? 
The  Societies'  Section.  Reports  of  Meetings,  kc  The  Infmrmr.  QnnliQoa  ^1 
Answers,  &c. 

London :  Houlston  and  Stonexan,  Patemoatar  Bow.  U 

OETH  NOTICE.— What  has  alwavs  been  wanted  is  jut  mib. 

lished.  Price  4s.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  iS&rt*  AKW  "  *^ 

upwards  of  7,0  (*0  words  not  found  in  the  Dicticmary,  oompriaiM  tht 
the  verbs,  which  perplex  even  the  best  writers.    No  penmi  thai 
should  be  without  tnis  work.    All  School  Pupils  should  nave  it. 
this  book  stand  on  higher  groimd  than  the  rest  of  the  community* 

"  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.'' — Evangelical  Yi^jniiwn 

"This  book  is  invaluable."— TTedWy  Titncs. 

Seelet  and  Co.,  54,  Fleet  Street.    The  Twelfth  ThovMaad  ia 
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Juat  Pabliahed,  Price  3i.  6<L,  Port  8to., 

With  ui  iDtroduction  by  Sir  C.  E-  Builej,  But,  ud 

C.  Bolt  BnMbridge,  Ew]. 

SKETCHES    ON   ITALY :    Itb  Last  Betoldtioh— Its  Actual 
CoNOITlON — IlB  TlNDESCllB  i»D  HOFES.     By  All  Italuh. 

LoDdoD  :    Haiulton,  Adams,  AMD  CO.,  uid  ill  BookoellMs.  T 

Tbii  D*y.  Two  Tolnnita,  fokp.  8to.  price  I4i. 
OUES  WITH  THE  MYSTICS:  A  Contribution  to  the  Hiatory 
>f  Religioui  Opiuiou.    By  RoBiBi  AuuD  Vadohak,  B.A. 

LondoD  :  Jobh  W.  Pabkbr  uid  Son,  West  Stimnd.  17 

BRITISH     PKOTECTOE     LIFE     ASSUEANCE    COMPANY. 
CAPITAL,  £100,000,  in   10,000  SHAKES  of  £1Q  EACH.    Chief  Office,  3T, 
New  ISridge  Street,  LonduQ. 

With  Uranch  OlBcei  in  Bolton,  Bristol,  Chatham,  Deri>y,  OUigow,  Leeds,  LiTerpool, 
Lomliiii.ManuhcBWr,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Plymouth,  and  Ageuta  id  tlie  prinoifml 
towus  in  the  Kiugdom. 

Thia  Cuinp^iny  tnnaacta  all  kinds  of  Life  AwuniDce  builnen.  Depoaiti  rwelTCd 
(u  tcmpomry  inveatmenta)  upon  which  6  per  cent,  is  allowed,  payable  half.yearly. 

Pi'ospectuaea,  Farina  of  l^pusal,  and  every  information,  may  be  obtained  oa 
applicuUon  at  ijie  chiuf  office,  the  branch  offices,  or  to  the  Secretary, 

JOHN  PHILLIPS.  10 

GKOVE  HOUSE  ACADEMY,  Beill,  ikcKs.— In  pstabliahitg 
this  School,  the  Proprietor  has  endsaTOured  to  >ii|^ply  a  want  irliich  has  loiie 
beeo  fult,  i.  e.,  a  respectable  Academy,  to  which  Parents  c^iu  griiil  their  aons  on  leea  li- 
able ter[ii«,  without  niuneroua  and  eipenaiTe  eitrai,  anit  at  the  aaiue  time  feel  aula 
that  they  enjoy  every  comfort.     The  great  aucceaa  ainl    uTitJimed    irii:r«!uie    of  the 

-School  prove  that  his  eiertions  have  been  appreciated.      !'■  .  ' "  •  ;   ■ ird,    las 

ailvaiitagcB  <if  this   Establishment  may  be  stated  aa  )  <!!'  '<  '    i.j  :  l-  n- 

r^t^nt  oversight;  parental  kindncaa  ;  unlimited  supply  ol  best  proTmions  ;  apucio  ■ 
ujid  lofty  rooms  ;  and  healthful  locality.  A  prospectus  (with  rersrenoee  to  Farenia  ([ 
i'upiU  and  view  uf  school  premises)  will  be  forwanled,  on  application  to  the  Principal, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Clark. 

DO  YOU  EEUISE  YOUB  OATS  YET?— Cora  and  Hay  will 
bo  denr  thia  year, — Elxamine  your  billa  for  Horsekeepiog,  do — Great  saving. 
—OAT  BRUISERS,  £2  15s.  6d.,  and  £i  15s.  6d.  Chaff-cntters,  £1  lOs.,  and 
i;37s  Gd.  MaDglee,50B.  Flour  Hills,  £4  lOa—Book  onPeeding  Hone^  Is.,  ditto  on 
Bread  making  at  Home,  Is,  Post  free.— WEDLAKE  and  Co.,  118,  Fanehuich  8tr«et. 

PURE    TEA. 

In  packeta  of  2  oza.  and  npwwda,  at  4s.  par  lb.  for  etah. 

THE  EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

ConaiBtingof  various  sorts  of  really  Bne  Tea,  well  matured  and  to  jadidously  blended 
that  great  flavour  and  strength  are  most  hapjnlj  combined.    Bacdi  packet  bean  oarti- 

ficatea  that  it  ia 

GENUINE  AND   UN  ADULT  EBATBD  TEA. 
MOORE    AND   CO.,    LITTLE   TOWER   STREET,    LOHDON. 

*,*     Agenta  wanted  where  none  are  appointed.  It 

EM BRO IDERED     CHEISTIAN    NAMES.— LADIES'    HAIO). 
KERCHIEFS,  with  Christian  namsa  embroidered  by  the  Nuns  of  Pfen,  witll 
the  new  Dietetcb  Needle.    Price  Is.  4d.     By  Poet  for  totirteen  stampa.  9 

French  MuauB  Cokpaht,  It,  Oxford  Street, 

MUSLINS  of   the   PAST  SEASON.— The  whole  of  the  STOCK 
of  the  PREIfCH  HDSLUf  COHFANT  toba  dmni  oat  at  rf 
for  inch  gooda.     Pattema  tnt.—lS,  Oxford  Stnst. 
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DR.  DE  JONGH'S 

LIGHT   BliOWN   COD    LIVER    OIL. 


1 


ConBumption,    BiMsncliitiB,    Afithma,    Gout,    Bheur 

SiBBfiBQS  of  the  Skin,  Hickota,  Infantile  Wasting,  Q«ner&l 
Debility,  and  all  Scrofulous  Affections. 

OEIKION  OF  A.  B.  GBANVILLE,  ESQ.,  M.D,,  P.R.S^ 

Author  of  "The  Spna  oC  Oenoanv,"  "Tho  Spas  of  Buglaud,"  "Q  —  •• 
DeHtlC"  ftc,  Ac,  *c. 
"  Dr.  OranviHe  hft8  uaed  Dr.  De  JoDgL'a  Light-Brovni  Oil  mrtprrtiTo'y  _„ 
jwd  httfl  foond  it  not  onlj  efficncinuB,  but  unifurm  in  its  cjtinlitiM.  He  belicT« 
te  proferoble  in  many  reeparta  to  Oils  nold  without  (ho  giiamirt-T?  irf  .u,_  _ 
Authority  lu  De  Jon^'h.  Br.  Grauville  has  found  that  tbis  particular  ktsd 
produces  the  desired  effect  in  a  shorter  time  than  othera,  and  that 
it  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and  indigestion  too  oft^a  "oM'^.qaeiit  os 
the  administration  of  the  pnle  Newfoundland  Oils.  X.li.iu  OiL,  BEHni 
MOaEOVER.  MUCH  MORE  PALATABLE,  DK.  ORANVUXKV 
PATIENTS  HAVE  THEIf  SELVES  EXPRESSED  A  FfiEFE&EKCX 
I'OB.  DR.  DK  JONGH'S  LIGHT-BROWN"  OIL." 


n  bottles,  capaulotl  inii  labelled  witb  Dr.  Le  .lough's  Stamp  nod  Suri^ibk, 
OH  NONE  ABK  GKNtilsE,  by  AN3AB,  HARPORD,  and  Co..  77,  ST^Sb 

LONDON,  Dr.  De  Joi^li's  sole  Consigneea  ;   aad  aent  b;  tiiem  to  all  parti  at  tn^  ■ 

and  in  tbo  oountrj,  by  majiy  reapectahla  Chamists. 

Hftlf-pinU  (10  ouncea),  2i.  6d. ;  Ptcta  (20  ounoeB),  <b.  M.  :  Quarta  (iO  on 

IMPKEIAL  MEASURE. 


*,*  Jnut  publiehed,  on  entirely  new  [lamjililpt  oti  the  teveiai  klaiU  Mid  varkd 
Cod-Liv«r  Oil,  with  numeroua  Casea  auooeasfully  tretitcd  by  enuDent  Madim)  i 
A  copy  will  be  forwurded  poBt-free,  on  reoeipt  of  four  pontage  itampa. 


GIVE  PERFECT  FIiKi:!"M   I^KnM  ruri.lHS  IN"  TEN   MIXCTES, 

AKD    raaiAKT    BEl.ILI     4ND    A    BAPID    CUBE    OF 

ASTHUA  AND  CONSUUPTION,  COtlOUS,  COtDS. 

Disorders  of  the  Breath  and  Iiunga. 

Thi  parlktdari  of  AandreJt  of  Cure)  majr  bt  had  from  ntry  Agnu. 

TO  SINGERS  AND  pasLIC  SPEAKEBS  they  arc  isT>]n>bl>.  «  j 
few  boiim  they  remove  all  hoaraanesB,  and  WL^ndiaAillT  inifewe  tlia  povv 
flexibility  of  the  voice. 

The/  have  a  pleasant  taste.    Piiee  li^  Ifd.,  '2e  9d.,  and  11a  per  boa. 

DH.  lOCOCK'S  COSMETIC, 

Dolighttiilly  fragrant  prepiiratiim,  fur  improving  and  li-'iiiitifriiij;  the  Cofn^a! 
tendering  the  f<kin  clear,  Hofl,  azid  transparSDl,  removing  all  BruptJona,  FtiK  U 

Sunburn,  Tan,  Pimples,  and  Itoughness,  —  cuj^ing  Gnat  iriliw  maA  I 
Sting's  of  Insects. 

In  till)  prucsss  of  Shaving,  it  allays  all  smarting,  and  nmdsn  the  Skia  sirfl  i 
smooth. 

Sold  in  BcrttUi,  U  iB,  ltd,  3a.  Sd  .  uid  4i.  ed.  aach,  \t 
Vandon. 
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iVlUIlirS  SELECT  UiRMV. 


7%e  following  Litt  of  Jforki  recently  added  to  tkii  tAbrary  will  neroa  to 
iiidieale  U»  character ; — 


Haraulij's  Eogluid.     Vnla.  1[I.  uld  IV. 
2Gl)0  Copict. 

SuidwiCh's  Aceouat  of  Kan. 

L»wei'  Lifs  uf  Goethe. 

Heiniiin  of  Mm.  Fitaherbert. 

HadiLDio  PfciSer'a  Seco3rl  Voyaga. 

Btaoley'a  Siiiiu  >uid  Palcntine. 

Our  Tent  in  tho  Crimea. 
lUchel  Qtu;,  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 
The  L«flt  nl  the  Arctic  Voyages. 
Oliphuit'ii  Travela  in  the  Fur  Weot. 
Lowtb'K  Wanderer  in  Afabia. 
DoriLD'n  Qiiaena  of  the  llouse  of  HanovfT. 
LiUiesldat— Westward  H.. ! 
Alemndci'a  Life  of  WanJUw. 
Struet-H  Archit<H!tuni  in  Italy. 
WilnoD'n  Noctw  AmbrmtMua. 
Tlie  Riviilpt.  by  T.  T.  LyneU. 
Hcljx'  Spiaoish  Conijueit  iu  AlDtrioa. 
Onlli^Dga'a  Hiatory  of  Piedmont. 
Ferguajon's  Handbook  of. 
Th&ckenty'«  Miseelluiim. 
KicgiUy's  Sermona  for  the  Time). 
Ubnd^'a  Uand-buok  of  Art. 
Mu'gu'et  anJ  her  BridesDiiuds. 


Hemoin  of  Sydna;  Smith.    1000  CepUi 

Bortou'i  Bl  Msdinkb  and  Ueco>h. 

Uamlej'a  Story  of  the  Campaign. 

Kiiigsle/a  HeiMM  of  Greo(». 

Doron'ii  Knighu  aiiJ  their  Day«. 

Porter'a  Reaideuce  in  Danuucun. 

The  Sewdouiea,  by  W.  M,  niicki'ray. 

Liddrll'B  Bintory  of  ftoina. 

Preacott'a  Philip  the  Second. 

Mea  oad  Women,  by  R.  Browning. 

Hpencer'e  Ptbdples  of  Pnycliology, 

A  Luadoa«r'a  ViOc  to  tiie  I.aud'8  Kud. 

Doctor  Antonio. — Our  Own  Story. 

The  Houu  of  Elmore. 

Lectai*eft  to  TjodJefl. 

Vaugtuu'a  Houre  with  the  Myitiu*. 

After  Dm*. 

Stuiley'a  Ucnioriiila  of  Caoterburx. 

Tho  Old  DointniDn,— Ersdoy. 

The  Engltahwomui  Id  Amerioa. 

Lord  Cariiale'a  Eaetam  Disry. 

Huc'ii  Chtueee  Empire. 

Uemoin  of  Lady  Bletaingtoa. 

Mnmau'a  Latin  Chriatianitj. 

CtaiB ;  irith  a  Prafare  by  Altion 


Frak  Copies  are  added  whenever  a  delai/  ocear$ ;  and  an  ample  lupp/j/  u 
provided  of  all  the  principal  Nfw  Workt  at  they  appear. 


Single  Subscription— One  Guinea  per  Annum. 


^mptrittsts  mau  bt  DMainti  m  ap^Iiratbn. 


CH-\RLES  EDWAED   MUDIE,  610,  NEW  OXEOKD  STREET, 
LONDON;  AND  76,  CBOSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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AMCSING  LIBRARY.— The  Book  of  the  Day  ! 


Undoubtedly 

Adventures  over  published,  containing  oxploits  and  combats  of  a  far  more  reniark&blt 
character  than  tlione  of  Cuinming  and  others,  and  posaesaing  all  the  intense  inteNrt 
of  the  most  exciting  romance.  The  work  has  produced  an  immense  sensation  on  fk» 
Continent,  and  is  calculated  for  univei-sal  i)opularity  in  our  own  country. 

Also,  just  published, 

POPULAE  TALES  AXD  SKETCHES.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.— A 
charming  volume,  containing  Eighteen  Tales,  now  first  collected,  of  this  moit 

popular  AuthorcHS.     Price  28. 

Perhaps  no  Popular  Library  has  ever  been  simultaneously  enriched  with  two  sadi 
valuable  additicmp  as  the  above.  The  recent  volumes  are,  **  Romantic  Tales  of  ^nin." 
Is.  6d.  -'Sea  Stories,"  28.  "Tales  and  Tnwiitions  of  the  Netherlands,"  la.  6d.  Full 
lists  of  the  Volumes,  and  also  of  the  now  *' Entertaining  Library,"  on  application  to 

Messrs,  Lambert  and  Co.,  462,  New^  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Sold  at  all  Booksellers  and  all  Railways.  14 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH— Was  it  Invented   by  Professor 
Wheatstone  ?  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Wheatstone's  Answer.    By  William  PoTHKBaizx 
CooKF,  Esq.,     Price  1p. 

W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Strand.  9 

This  day  is  published,  3  vols.  Svo.,  price  £2  2s. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.    A  Histon-.     Bj  JoH5 
LoTHRor  Motley. 

**His  History  is  a  work  of  which  any  countr}'  might  be  proud." — Press. 

*'  It  is  a  work  of  real  historical  value,  the  result  of  accurate  criticism,  written  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  from  firat  to  last  deeply  interesting." — Athenceum. 

"Mr.  Motley  has  seaixibod  the  whole  range  of  historical  documents  necessary  to  iki 
composition  of  his  work." — Leader. 

London :  John  Chapman,  8,  King  William  Street,  Strand ; 
Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  Fourth  Edition,  small  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

OUR  FRIENDS  IN  HEAVEN;  or,  The  Mutual  Recognition  of  the 
Redeemed  in  Olor}'  Demonstrated.     By  J.  M.  Killen,  A.M.,  Comber. 

Demy  18mo.  cloth,  Is.;  fancy  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

TT^ITTY  BROWN  BEGINNING  TO  THINK. 

By  the  same  Author, 
Sewed,  8d. ;  cloth,  Is.;  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 

nnHE  MANSE  OF  SUNNTSIDE;  or,  Trials  of  a  Miniater's  Familr. 
Edinburgh;  Shepherd  and  Elliot.     London;  Hamilton,  Adams,  asd  Co. 

rpUE  TRIENNIAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  SOCIETr  FOR 

.1.  THE  Lir,ERATION  OF  RELIGION  FROM  STATE  PATROXAGE  AXD 
CONTROL,  will  be  held  in  London,  on  Tuesday  and  Wedneiday,  the  6th  and  7A  of 
May  11*  xt. 

IKl  ^ates  may  bo  appointed  by  (1)  Local  Committees  of  the  Society;  (2>  Mevtzaci 
publicly  ciilK'd  for  the  purpose:  {^)  Public  Hodien;  (4)  Nominations  in  writtnsr— the 
signatures  of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  persons,  in  any  town  or  district,  being  rc^uixfd 
for  oftch  Df»legat»\ 

Persons  wishing  to  promote  the  appointment  of  Delegates  are  requested  to  taike  thf 
requisite  steps  immediatelv,  and  to  communicate  with 

J.  CARVELL  WILLIAMS.  Seceitabt. 

2,  Serjeant's  Inn,  FlMt  Stnet 
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Now  Msdy,  prioa  St.  Od.,  ISmo^  olotb. 
,N  ACQTJAINTAJS'CB  WITH  GOD.    In  Twelve  Lectures.    Bv 

odoD :  Bovtstos  aud  Stokbha:!,  65,  P&terooatei  Row.  % 

tyUE    NATIONAL    EEVIEW.     Price  Ss. 

No.  IV.  cantuiu: — 

I.  Ch»™flteri»lJc»  of  Otmlht. 

II.  EDglish  Kiplorarn. 
III.  tiBiTBraity  KelonD — Cambrtdga. 
IT.  Hr.  M»«ul»y. 

V.  CouTcrutioD    Mid     pD«ti7    of 


VI.  The  KDgliih  Slo^e. 

VII.  ThB     Politicja     Tendenci 

America. 

VIII.  Tlie  Aiutmn  Veaoa. 

IX,  MediatoriiU  Roligiim. 

A  Lilt  of  Booki  of  the  Quutar. 


o 


Loodoa  :    Ronimt  Theobald,  lie,  Patemoatw  Row, 
Post  iro.,  otuth,  prioe  6b. 

rpHE     TWO     LIGHTS.     By  the  Author  of  "  Struggles  for  Life." 

LoDdou ;  W.  AND  F.  G.  Cash,  6,  BiafaDpsguto  Street  Withont. 

Thia  day  U  poMisbed  in  One  Volume,  8to,,  pries  10».  8d.,  cloth. 

,LD    TRUTHS    AND    MODEKN    PEOGEESS.    By  Eobkkt 
'  3la(ik,  M.D.,  Edinliurgb. 

London  :  IlAirn.TON,  Ai>au«,  asd  Co.,  PaternoEter  Bow.  8 

Now  re&dy,  price  7a.  Sd. 
|XFOED    ESSAYS  foi-  1856.      Contributed  by  Membera  of  tbe 

COHTESTS: 

1.  Cocar"*^B  Mytholog}'.     By  Max   Uvllzs,   H.A.,   Chrirt 'Chnrdi,  T^oroB 

IVofcBmr. 

2.  TheOrowth  of  Laws  andUHgeaof  War.    By  MosiTaod  BrBWARD,  B.C.L  ,  Trinity 

College. 

5.  Th«    Bai>hiel  Dranings   in   Uie   Univeniity  Oalleriea.      By  the    It«T.   Oedhob 

BCTLEB,  M  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Eietor  College. 
*,  The  Land-SjBt«m  of  Ireland,     By  William  O'Cosnor  Hobrib,  B.A.,  Oriel  College. 

6.  National    tyucalion.       By  tha    Kev,   I'hkiiebick    TsMrLE,  M.A.,    lute  Fallow  of 

B&lliol  College, 
e.  Corlovingian  Romaiipe.     By  Ricraru  Jou«  Kino,  M.A,,  Eieter  C"ll<go. 

7.  Review  of  Mr.  CoDgreTe's  '  Roman  Empiro  of  the   West.'     By   Ooldwis    Smith, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  UniTerwtj  College. 

Londou  :    JoHH  W.  Piinun  «sd  Son,  West  Strand  17 


o 


rpni 

J.  By 


Price  io>.  ed. 
HE    DAISY    CHAIN  ;     or,    Aspirations.     A    Family   Cbroniclc. 


Id  poRt  8io.,  price  7a.  Sd.,  tlio  Fourth  Edition,  Rerinid  and  Angmeotad,  of 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON   CHUECH :    ita  History,  Eerenues,  and 
Oeueml  Chiiracfer.    By  Hesrt  Suames,  M.A,,  Chancellor  of  St.  Pnul'a  Cathe- 
dral, Londuo, 

London :   JoHS  W.  Parseb,  *3D  Soj,  Woet  Strand,  Ifi 


M 


CHEAP  EDITION. 
E,  C^AIRD'S  SERMON.     Preached  in  Cnithie  Church,  Oct.  14th, 
1855.     Before  Her  Uaje!,ly  the  Qiieen  and  Prince  Albert,     PricaTBitsimcE. 

(AM  Blackwood  a>ii  Sonfi,  Edinburgh  »nd  London,    Sold  iiy  all  Bookssllcts, 
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T.    AND    T.    CLABK'S    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

In  demy  8vo.,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth. 

PKOPHECY  TIEWED  IN  ITS  DISTINCTIVE  NATITRE,  ITS 
SPECIAL  FUNCTION,  AND  PROPER  INTERPRETATION.  By  Patkice 
Fatrbaiun,  D.I).,  Profet«sor  of  Theology  to  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeto,  and 
Author  of  "  Tyj)olt>gy  of  Scripture  viewed  in  Connexion  with  the  Whole  Series  of  tkt 
Divine  Dispensiitions."  2  voir*.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  price  18b.  ;  and  "Eaekiel  aad 
the  Book  of  his  Prophecy  :  an  Exposition."     8vo.,  Second  Edition,  lOs.  6d. 

In  crown  Svo.,  price  78.  6d. 

rpiIE   PKOPHECY   OF   DANIEL  AND   THE   HE^^ELATION 

X    OF  ST.  JOHN  IN  THEIR  MUTUAL   RELATION ;   WITH  AN   EXPOSI- 
TION   OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    PASSAGES.    By   ProfeMor    C.    A.    ArBSftLEi. 

Translated  by  Rev.  Adolf  Saphir. 

*'This  work  i»  already  recognizc^d  as  a  calm  and  scholarly  inYeBtigation  of  tk* 
subjects  on  which  it  treats." 

In  demy  Svo.,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth. 

A   COMMENTARY,   EXPOSITORY  AND   PRACTICAL,  ON 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    By  Rev.  Alexander  S,  PAiTEBflOSi. 

Minister  of  Hutchesoutown  Free  Church,  Glasgow. 

In  post  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  c  otk. 

rpHE  SUFFERING  SAVIOUR;  OR,  MEDITATIONS  ON  THE 

X    PASSION    OF   THE    LORD    JESUS.     By  Rev.  F.   W.  Krummachir,  DD, 

Author  of  *•  Elijah  the  Ti.-^hbite,"  &c.     Translated  by  S.  Jackboit,  Esq.,  under  th* 

express  sanction  of  the  Author. 

"Considerable  dramatic   power  and  a  facility  of  picturesque   delineation,  alw^ 

accomi-nmied  by  excellent  pmcticiil  admonitions." — Guardian, 

In  fcp.  8vo.,  price  4b.  6d.,  cloth. 

INTERNAL    HISTORY     OF     GERIMAN    PROTESTAN'TISM 
SINCE  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  LAST   CENTURY.     By  C.  F.  A.  Kah^u, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.     Tran^ated  by  the  Rev.  T 

Meyer. 

*•  Wo  arc  n(»t  aware  of  any  Engli.sh  book  to  which  a  student  of  theology  could  refer 
for  an  account  of  men  whose  opinions  and  writings  are  so  largely  influencing  our  ova. 
Dr.  Kahnis  8uj>plies  this  information  with  admirable  condBenesB  and  prvcicion."— 

Ouardian. 

In  one  lar^'e  volume,  royal  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

rpHEOLOGICAL     ESSAYS.      Reprinted    from     the     "Princeton 

.JL    Review."     First  Series.     With  Preface  by  Professor  Fairbairn. 

**  Thiri  volume  contains  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  metaphysical  divinity  " — 
Church  of  Eni/liind  Q.aartcrhj  Ilvitw. 

"Justly  celebnited  for  the  defence  of  Calvinism,  and  exhibiting  great  knowled^  of 
the  subject,  and  much  dialectic  skill." — Cluneal  Journal. 

CLARK'S    FOREIGN    THEOLOGICAL    LIB&AKT. 

In  April  will  be  ready,  Vols  I.  and  II.  for  1856  (third  year  of  New  Serie»\  ri*,— 
Stirr  on  the  Wonis  of  the  Lord  Jcr^us,  Vol.  III.  ;  and  Hengstenbeig's  Chrivtolc^  of 
Old  Testament,  Vol.  II.  (10s.  Od.  each  to  Non-Subscribers.)  The  New  Serien  m^y  b« 
hiul  on  remitting  Three  Guineas,  either  direct  or  through  a  rcHpectable  Booki>elIer. 
It  conipri-jca  (so  far  as  publinhcd)  Stier,  Vols.  I.  to  III.;  Hengsitenbei^.  VoU  I.  a^ 
II.;  R'.nmifrarten  on  Acts  of  A}»<istlt'H,  3  Vols.;  and  Ullmann's  Refoncers  beforv  the 
R«.'fonnjition,  2  Vol.-?.  The  remaining  Volumes  for  this  yew  will  l^e  Rtier,  Vol.  IV, 
«nd  either  Keil  on  Joshua,  or  Stier,  Vol.  V.  The  tiret  Series,  in  M  Volnmm.  mir 
also  still  be  had,  price  £H  18h.  Gd.,  wliich  may  l»e  ]»aid  by  iustalmenti  (if  njoii 
convenient  than  in  one  sum).  Li.<ts  oi  the  Fr-reign  Thcologiral  Library,  and  ti 
Messrs  (M;uk*rt  oth»-r  Theologicral  Publications,  will  be  sent  free,  on  applicatioD. 

F:dinbur^'}i :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
London  :  Hamilt^jn,  Adams,  and  Co.  .'pxcppt  for  Subscriptions  to  Foreign  Tbc^li^iiB: 
L:lniry\     L>uMiri     .rnns  Robiktson,  and  HoDGEs  and  SxTTB.  K 
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MESSES.    PAKTEIDGE  AND    CO.      , 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  BIBLE,      An   Argument  for  Inrai- 
mlinn.    Sj  the  Him,  Vi.  Lbjibk.    In  Tun  L«ctui«e.    Nsv>  ontt  «ti«fer  Edition. 
BoyKl  ISma.,  oluth,  3b.  Sd.  [ThU  rjtiy. 

RICHES  IKCEEASED  BY  GIVING;  or,  The  Surest  and  Safest 
Way  of  Thrivins.  By  T.  (iotOK.  With  Frofntorj  Roniariw  by  B*»«B,  and 
llrs.  OwKS,  MiMOS,  and  Bates,  Also,  a  RBouniniantlatory  Preface,  including  ft 
Hketcb  of  tbe  Autbor-B  Life,  by  thf  Rev.  Thomas  Bikskt,     Foo1bo»i,  8vo.,  clotb,  1b,  fld. 

[nil  dag. 

PUSEYI8M:    Its    Subtle     Policy    and    Homeward     Course.— The 
Breriivrj,  UoDutic  luBtilutioni!,  dc    By  William  Pxac^  A  Lay  Member  of  the 
Ctiurcb  of  Kngland.     Fcap.  Svo.,  cIoUi.  lit.  &].:  Pap«r,  Is.  [TAudsy. 

LoDiloD  :  TAJitBlDoE  ASD  ut>,,  Pat«nioiiter  Row.  13 

JuNt  I'ubliBhed,  Second  Edition,  will.  Additiona,  iirica  Sfl.  6d.,  foolmsap.  8vo.,  cloth, 

A  PASTOR'S  SKETCHES;  or  CouTewationB  with  Aniioua 
Inquirera  rapeeticg  the  Way  of  Sal«ntioii.  by  J.  8,  Srs-vceit,  D.D.,  PiBtor  of 
Second  Pr««byteriau  Churcli,  Brooklyn,  K.Y.,  wJtL  aii  IntruHuution  Hod  Editocift] 
Kotce,  by  JoHa  Ahoell  Jakes. 

"  .Kk  b  whole,  wo  eonaider  it  on«  of  the  moat  inatruotirp  Tolumei  we  have  mat 
with  ;  and  a  moat  valuable  guide  to  all  who  an>  eogaf^  in  tbe  dif&oult  tuk  of  ririting 
the  Kick,  or  of  conTeninn  either  with  the  cii«!««i  or  with  uixiooa  inijuirert  respecting 
the  way  of  "■Ivation," — mcord. 

"  Tlie  viiliiinu  before  us  is  full  of  auggcstiona  to  Cbristian  niiniBters  eeitecIallT;  and 
to  thcni  we  atroDglj  recujumend  it,"  — ^afffm  Quarterly  Stevigw. 

"Tho  higbreputatiuQoftho  Editor  will  boa  sufficiant  guimmtce  for  the  ortiodoly 
and  adaptation  tn  ueefiilneH  of  thia  volume.  Tbe  Author  aaBurea  ua  that  thes« 
aketchen  are  footB,  not  fimciM,  witbout  an  item  of  colouring.    They  are  forty-two  in 

Ciber,  end  preoent  with  moch  graphia  power,  a  very  laithful  and  Wilful  mode  of 
dliug  the  human  heart  and  oonadence,  in  some  of  Uiair  moat  intcresUog  and 
imj-irtant  BtBle«." — EclectU  Rrrifir. 

"  For  claiiB  leadera,  aick  viaitors,  city  miaiuoiisrieB,  and  all  whose  emptoynie  nt 
brings  them  into  cIobb  oontact  with  individuala  on  aubjecta  of  p«nonal  religion,  thia 
book  LB  exceedingly  valuable." —  fflrafcyon  3'imti. 

"The  eutiru  volume  denenrea  a  prayerful  perusal,  and  will,  no  doubt,  have  in 
thia  counii7,  as  tbe  'SLet^Lea'  havo  alrcHdy  had  in  Anivriis,  a  wido  drculation."'- 
Baptiil  Mngaiine. 

"A  work  well  adapted  for  ita  ([[orious  ond."~JfrlAD(£wt  Maffatiiu. 
"A  volume  of  the  heart.   *  •  The  Sunday-schoiil  tcncher,  tie  city  miaeimiary, 
miniBten  of  the  goapol,  and  miraionariei  generally,  wilt  eminnntly  Had  Ihvit  account 
in  it."—Bi  iliih  Banmr. 

London  :  IIahiltoN,  AiiAUn,  AKD  Co.,  Patemoitflr  Bow; 

Birmingham:  HiTDhON  ATfD  Son.  1 

Fourth  Edition.  Jnat  Publiahad,  in  fcap.  Bvo.,  price  8*.,  doth. 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL;  or,  Hints  on  Home  Education,  Ity  the  Rev. 
NoBMAN  Macleoo,  Author  of  "The  Eameet  Student." 
"  EverjIJiing  Mr.  Jladeod  writaa  ia  worth  miding,  and  never  perhape  hoa  he  dons 
better  service  tiuin  to  endearour  totu-iae  heada  of  hiuiliea  to  a  conviction  ntthe  awful 
reiponiiibilitiea  which  reat  un  them  in  referatice  to  tlie  educKtiun  t)r  their  oSapriug. 
We  coidd  enrnosti;  wiah  to  see  Uiia  imprewive  volume  in  the  banili  of  ell  Chrietiaii 
parenta.     The  adoption  of  its  Biiggentione  wokild  create  a  national  revnhition." — JEvsn- 

"  In  the  'Dume  School,'  with  eminent  aemae,  directnesB,  and  warmth  of  affection,  Hr. 
Korman  Micletvd  ba«  fumiohed  'Hint*  on  Hume  Education'  tor  whioh  niany  puieota 
will  thank  bioi. "—£xnltiiir. 

"It  is  a  work  which  may  he  proGtal-ly  read  byall  inmiU"~ni  KngtiAOiur^M*!!. 
Edinburgh :  PAroN  a.id  RrrciiiE ;  London :  Hamilton,  Aiiain.  ato  Pa, 

and  James  NiaoET  ahu  Cu,  4 
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JuBt  published,  (Seoond  Edition,)  prioe 

THE    CONTEOVEBST    ON   IMPOBTANT   THEOIiOGICAL 
QUESTIONS ;  between  the  "  BcLBono  Bxraw*  tht  B«r.  Uamn.  Bm 
Thomas  Binney,  James  Baldwin  Brown,  James  Fleming  If ewiiMUi  Hall,  J,  G. 
Edward  Jukes,  Benjamin  Kent,  Samuel  Martin,  S.  Newti^  John  Kaim,  Wateu.  «» 

James  Spence,  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan,  Edward  White^  on  the  one  sids^  Mid  Xr.  Ji 

Grant.  Editor  of  the  "  MoBimfQ  ADVsaTiBEi^''  on  tha  other.    Bqpria^UA  «tth  AM* 
tions,  from  the  "MoBNDra  ADVSRTiSEa." 

London :  W.  H.  CoLLnroBiDOi^  Gify  Pmh^  1,  Loi^  Lum. 
In  one  laige  Volume,  8yo.  (820  pages),  with  250  Ilhwtntion%  price  11^  ii. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGEAPHT,  DBSCBIFTiyB  ASB 
PHYSICAL,  forming  a  New  General  Qasetteer  of  ike  Worid,  and 
Pronimciation,  By  Jamxs  Bbtce,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Master  of  the  ~ 
ment  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow. 

EXTRACT  FBOH  THX  rSMWACM, 

"  The  present  work  professes  to  combine  three  distiiiefc  objecta  not  endmoii  fa 
the  plan  of  any  Dictionary  of  Geography  hitherto  publitbsd.     While 
has  been  to  present  full,  dear,  and  accurate  destoiptiTe  notma 
recent  Statistics  of  Trade,  Manufactures,  Population,  Eduoation, 
Principles  of  Physical  Geography  have  been  mterwovea  with  the 
under  many  of  ^e  more  important  articles^ — and  the  mode  of 
difficult  names  has  been  giyen." 

Richard  Griffin  and  Co^  London  and  Glasgow. 


Bj   Bot.  a. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6d^  posi-firea^ 

SELP-GOVEENING    CHUECHES.    A   Lecture. 
Reed,  B.A. 

This  day  is  published,  price  6d.,  poat  frae^ 

CONGEEGATIONALISM  AND  MODERN  GHUBGH  MOTK 
MENTS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  COKDSB,  Leeda. 

THE  HOMILIST  for  Marcb  (No.  28),  price  Is.  post  free 

HOMILY :— On  Modem  Preaching. 
THE  PULPIT  IN  THE  FAMILY  .— 
A  Domestic  Homily  on  Heaven. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  GOSPEL:  — 
The  Disciples  in  tiie  Tenmest;  or. 
Mental  Distress.  Sec  2 — ^The  Devil 
and  the  Swine;  or.  The  Power  of 
Evil  over  Humanity,  and  the  Power 
of  Christ  over  Evil. 

GERMS  OF  THOUGHT  :— 

The  Faith  of  ChristianB  contrasted  in 


its  BeadU  with  the  FUlh  of  Aia 
Spirits.-- The  Iffeanji^  of  Bnt  ■ 
an  Insthict  of  the  Sonl.-^  Da^flb- 
crifioed  to  Conirenienoe.— Imi  m 
Earth.— Qimtalbl  ranillne  Br  C 
H.  DiBBTy  B.A« — ZmIow  AflMM 
in  Religion*  By  H.  Titw  T^w 
and  Power.  By  C.  IV^kol  >JL 
The  Eiectioii  of  OnMstT^Bf  a 
Clsbothav.  ' 


STAR  OF  CHRISTEin>OM : 
LITERARY  NOTIGBa^ 

No.  XXIX.  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  Maj,  ISCtt. 

Ward  and  Co.,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


Lately  Published,  in  crown  8tow,  prioa  te 

BLENHAM;    OE,  WHAT    GAME    OP    TBOUBUNO  tkM 
WATERS.    A  Story  founded  on  Facts.    ByE.ELLioR.  "^^ 

"  Our  readers  must  at  once  put  this  book  into  rnmutttign"    yorngmfy 
*'  It  is  a  genuine  work  of  art,  ezeoated  with  a  natonl  and  Ttflmiatiefl 

portraiture  of  social  life.'*-  TaU*i  Edinburgh  Maatamt. 

"  We  pass  the  book  to  the  public  with  our  best  aod 
Cki'iatian  SpectcUor. 

Loudon  :  Published  by  W.  k  F.  G.  Cash,  5  Bishep^ata  Stfeel 
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^IclB  mulis  ni  Heifl  (EHtinns. 

Baiiy  in  April,  in  Svo.,  vi'rA  I'orlraU,  Vigiulie,  ite,, 
MEMOIRS  AND   t' OR  RES  PON  DENIZE 

JOHN    KIT  TO,     D.D.,    F.S.A.. 

EDITED  BY  J.  E.  BrLAND,  Eaj. 

•,"  Tlie  Voluiuo  will  ombrace  Nolicea  u(  Dr.  Kitlo'a  Parentagp,  Boyhood,  Deabicaa 
— BBiidpn™  in  Plyiiioulh  Worklioii»e— A  Psrigl]  Aj.preuti.*— Duntint  at  Elirter — 
Coniinion  with  Church  iSinhtaMrj  Society  ae  a  Printer  at  litllngton,  and  at  Ualtk — 
Engngenient  in  Mr.  Grove'*  MiMion— Foreign  TraTela  in  Kimui.  Fenla,  Ac — Residanm 
in  B«gd»d  during  the  Orest  Pla^e,  Famioe,  and  ISifge  of  that  City— Ratum  b» 
England— Literary  EngogBinpula  on  "  Penny  Mnguine  " — "  Pictorial  Bible"— Biblio^ 
Cjeli'picdi*'"- "Daily  Bible  IlluatrmtioiK,"  4c.  — Decliuiog  Ileal th  — Kb moval  to 
Qermaay—Deatb  at  Canslatt.  Ths  work  i>  in  a  great  nieaiura  autobiugraphical, 
largH  use  haTing  been  made  of  the  Doctor's  voluminoui"  CorreapondenM  and  .toumaU. 

TliB  Volume  will  alau  contain  a  Critical  EsCiniate  of  Dr.  Kitto'a  Life  and  Writitin 
by  Profkmoii  Eadik,  D.D.,  LL,D..  of  Qlatgow. 

EITTO'S  DAILY  BISLE  ILLUSTRATIONB. 

Drcicaied  ex  Srsoui.  Pebuissioji  to  thk  yi-nEs. 

DA11>Y  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS;  bein"  Original  Eandings  for 
a  Yoar  on  l^ubjecta  from  Sacred  History,  Biograjihy,  Qe>igrapby,  AntimiltiM, 
Theology. 

By  Joas  Kirro.  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "  The  Pictorial  Bible,-  *c. 

Thii  work,  which  a  eepedally  de<rig:D«l  for  the  Family  Cirele,  eltendu  to  Right 

Yoluniei,  fi-olncap  Sto,  enriched  with  fine  Frontinpieoei,  Vigoettefl,  and  niimeroua  Ea- 

Kraiingi'.     The  laat  volume  containa  an  elaborate  Index  for  both  Seriea.     Each  Toiniiis 

ia  Fomi'lete  in  itevlf,  and  ie  aotd  aeporately,  jirice  5s,  clutb. 

The   act   of    Eight   Volumes  forma    a   most   appro]iriale    and   useful    iiruaent   to 
Minietera,  Salilalh    School    Teaihera,  4c,     It    may  be    hid    hoDilsomely  bound    in 
autiquB  cal^  price  .£3  128. ;  and  in  antique  moroco,  price  £i  In. 
Uorning  Strirt. 
Vol  I.  TuR  ANTEDCDViaits  aND  PaTButicHa,  Fifth  Edition  ;  Vol.  II.  Hosts  and 
ran  Jopoti,  Fourth  Edition  ;  Vol.  111.  Sxnaii,.  Sani,  »jm  Davio,  Thiid  Edition; 
and  Vol.  IV.  Solomou  xso  thi  Kings,  Third  Editiso. 
Ertning  SerUt. 
Vol.  I.  Jon  *SD  TOE  Poetic*!.  Books.  Third  Edition  ;  Vol,  II.  Iniiiii  am)  tbr 
PnoPHEre,  Third   Edition;   Vol.  III.   Tat  Li»s  Atnt  Deatq  op  Ocb  Lord,  Third 
Edition  ;  and  Vol.  IV.  Tbe  AposTLes  ^ist)  EiRLT  Cbvrcb,  Second  Edition, 

BY  FBOFESSOR  JOHN  BBOWN,  D.D.,  ESINBVBGH. 

lu  One  Lar^  Volnme,  8va,  price  ISi.,  cloth. 

AjV  exposition  of  the  epistle  of  PAUL  TUB 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  QALaTIANS, 

DISCOURSES     AND     8AYING3    OF    OUR    LORD    JESUS 
CHRIST.     lUustnted  in  a  Series  of   Eipositioiu.    Second  EdiUon.     Throe 
hirge  Ti>la.  Sto..  £1  lis.  6d. 

IjiXPOSLTOBT  DISCOUESES  ON  THE  FIRST  EPTSTLE  OF 
Vj  peter.    Second  Edition.     Two  iat^  Tola.  Svo..  .£1  I*, 

THE    RESURRECTION   OF    LIFE;    An    Exposition    of    First 
CoriDtbians,  XV. ;  with  a  Discoanw  on  our  Lord's  lUeurrectioa.    Bvo„  8a, 
_..  MKSSI^ 

D  ElpMitiOD  of 
PsBlm  XVIII..  and  Isaiah  111.  18-LIIL  12.     8vo.,  Ks. 

ISCOUKSES  SUITED  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
LORD'S  SUPPER.    Thini  Edition.  BnUt^.    8ro,.  8a. 
Edinbutgh :  William  Oupmaht  A5D  Sons.    Olugow  :  DavtD  Bobbbtbok. 

London  :   Baxilto.'',  Adamk,  and  Co.  It 
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DR.  DE  JONens 

LIGHT  BllOWN  COD   LIVER   OIL. 

Prescribed  with  complete  confidence  by  the  Faculty  for  its  purity,  8i>eedj  and 
uniform  efficacy,  entire  freedom  from  nauseous  flavour,  and  marked  superiority  orar 
every  other  variety. 

EXTEACTS     FROM    SELECT     MEDICAL     OPLN'IONS. 
The  late  JONATHAN  FEHEIBA  M.D.,  P.B.S^., 

Professor  at  the  University  of  London,  Author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  TherapeuticSi"  &c.,  &a 

**  It  was  fitting  that  the  Author  of  the  best  analysis  and  inTestigations  into  the 
properties  of  this  Oil  should  himself  be  the  purveyor  of  this  important  medicine.  I 
am  satisfied  that  for  Medicinal  purposes  no  finer  Oil  can  be  procured." 

DR.    LETHBBY, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology  in  the  London  Hospital,  &c.,  &c. 

**  The  Oil  corresponds  in  all  its  characters  with  that  named  '  Huile  ^uae/  and 
described  as  the  best  variety  in  the  masterly  treatise  of  Dr.  De  Jough.  From  mr 
investigations,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  pure  and  unadulterated  article.** 

ARTHUR  H.  HASSALL,  ESQ,  M.D.,  F.I..8.^ 

Chief  Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  "  Lancet,**  Author  of  "  Ft*oA 

and  its  Adulterations,**  Ac,  &c.  • 

*'  So  great  is  my  confidence  in  the  article  that  I  usually  prescribe  it  in  preference 
to  any  other,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  the  remedy  in  its  purest  and  best 
condition." 

Sold  by  ANSAE,  HARFORD,  and  Co.,   77,  Strand,   LoyDox,  Dr.  De  Jongb'i 

sole  Consignees ;  in  the  countrj',  by  many  re8|>ectable  Chemists. 

Half -pints  (10  ounces),  28.  6(1. ;  Pints  (20  ounces),  4a.  9d. :  Quarts  (40  ounoc»'  di 
IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 

CAUTION. — Each  Bottle  is  sealed  with  a  stamped  metallic  capsule,  and  bean 
beneath  the  pink  outside  >vrapper,  a  label  with  Dr.  De  Jongh's  Stamp  and  Signatuiv. 
All  Oils  offered  as  Dr.  de  Jonoh's,  or  as  of  thi  same  kind,  wtthoi't  srcH 

MARKS,    ARE   FRAUDULENT   IMPOSITIONS.  «0 


WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  always  been  wanted  is  just  pub- 
Hshed,  price  48.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX,  Sixth  Edition,  contunm^ 
upwards  of  7,000  words  not  found  in  the  Dictionary,  comprising  the  partidplea  of 
the  verbs,  which  perplex  even  the  best  writers.  No  person  that  writes  a  letter 
should  be  without  this  work.  All  School  Pupils  should  have  it.  Those  who 
this  book  stand  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 
"  We  heartily  recommend  this  book." — Evangelical  McLffozine. 
"This  book  is  invaluable." — Weekly  Times. 

Skelet  and  Co.,  54,  Fleet  Street.     The  Twelfth  Thousand  is  now  selling.     1? 

AKT  UNION  OF  GLASGOW.  The  Engravings  for  Subscribers  of 
1856  may  now  be  seen  on  application.  A  payment  of  One  Guinea  entitles  a 
member  to  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  beautiful  line-engravings  on  steel:  "Tls 
First  Bom,"  after  painting  by  W.  Cope,  by  Vernon ;  "  The  Villa  Fountain,** after  miti»W 
by  W.  L.  Leitcii,  by  Forrest;  as  well  as  to  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  painting,  statuette, 
a  group,  or  some  other  work  of  art  at  the  Annual  Meeting.     A  payment  of  Two  GuinHi 

secures  proof;  Five  Guineas  proof  before  letters ;  and  Ten  Guineas,  artista*  piwifs of 

these  very  few  will  be  thown  oft'. 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Hon.  Secntarr. 

lo^^  (iraccchurch  Street,  London. 


I^.MJ^ROrDERED     CIIIUSTIAN    NAMES.— LADIES'    HANB^ 
J  KP3RCIIIEFS,  ^\-ith  Christian  names  embroidered  by  the  Xuns  of  F^Q.Viih 
the  new  Diotetch  Xeodl«».     Price  Is.  ^d.     By  Post  for  fourteen  stamps.  • 

Fbk.sch  MrsLiN  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 


fi::"    iuJihii    /.I    'd'AO    YJZO   i.ii)     d    d/^. 


THE  BCLBCTIC  HONTHLT  ABTBHTmR.  » 

XrrORTH  NOTICE.-Wliat  bas  always  b«en  wanted  ia  juat  pub- 

TT  li8fcBd,prioBl*.,thBl)irTlllN4JlT  APPSiSDIX,S«™(A&M(iM.,  conlimiiig 
apwardB  of  7,01)0  wordii  not  rjiimi  in  the  Diotiouiuy,  et'mpriaiug  Uie  pirtidplaa  of 
the  Terlje,  which  perplai  pv.ti  the  best  wrilcre.  No  Mreon  thM  wntei  a  Utter 
elmiild  be  without  this  work  All  SiJiool  Pupild  BhouJd  hayo  it.  TUo«  who  poauu 
thia  book  stand  on  higher  gi,,mi,i  than  llie  reM  of  the  eranniunity, 

'■  \Va  hemtilj  rBcommend  tlir.  I-Mik."— ffnmjt^tcoi  Magatine. 

"Thia  book  is  innJiwblB."  —  ti'nUji  Timet. 

Seelet  asd  Co^  el.  Fleet  Street.  The  FoBrtacntli  ThouMnd  I*  now  telling.  1 
Now  read  J,  in  port  Sro.,  piioe  Si.  CcL,  dotb  lim^ 

THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  SAINT  J0H2f :    s  New  TmuUtion. 
Metrically    Ansnged,    with    Scripture    niuitratiom.       Qjf  til*   Bar.   JOBV    H. 
OoowiN,  ProfeaBor  of  Wew  College^  Londow. 

Lundim  :  Jaoebon  jlhd  Walkoiui,  IS,  Ett.  FMl'a  (SiimkiMdt  Ift 

.  *  This  Aaj.     Crown  Sro.  doth,  te. 

SERMONS,  BY  THE  LATE  DB.  NEWTON.— "With  k  Sketch  of 
his  Chaiacl«r,  and  an  Aoconnt  of  Ui  DeatL    A.  HanorUl  Tcdnma.    Crown  Ito. 
cloth,  4a. 

London :  PuffBiMa  *cn  Co^  Paiwortw  B<m^ 

MBSSBS.    PABTBIDaS  AND    CO. 


W0BK3  BT  DK.  EX^HLBUTOOI,  09  HaEBFOJi,  SBBXANT. 
IVTISCELLANBOrs  SBBM0N8.     Crown  8to.,  2b.  8d.     CThii  d^. 

SCRTPTCltAL  ELUCIBATION  ot  the  Aitida  of  Faith,  "  I  Mlara  In  tlMJScdj 

Ohoflt,"  *c.     1(.  mii  iMj. 

■HAVE  HERCT   UPON  HE,   0  OOD."    A  UedltatioB on  Ftalm  U.    1*.  «d. 

[ThiidH. 
FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PBTEB,  CbqAer    L    ftu  M. 


Cb4>ter  ] 

Aullinr,     S,  63. 

PAHAI'QRASE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS,  Chapter  VII.  2b  6d. 
....  .     .       .1  I     j.__.i  L.f.i.   .1.  _  _..,         ■euoqaalified 


T 


TIONS. 

HE  CONTBOVEE8Y  ON  IMPOHTANT  THBOtO€HCAl 

QIJRSTIONS  betweea  tiia^EaLKOTioRsraw,*  tke  Bar,  Heaant,  AUen,  BImih', 
Fleming,  Newaum  HaU,  Harriion,  Juke^  Kant,  Ifartii),  Kawt^  VuaB,  8i  ' 


Spuncfl,  Vaughau,  White,  on  tke  qd«  aids,  and  Ur.  J.  QtMtt  Editor  ot  ^ 
Advertisi:!),"  on  the  other.  ''The  Pamphlet  ia  cwiaitig  «t— »-g  omatM 
most  terrible  controTenial  fire  is  lighted  up.  Ha;  ,Ood  d^nd  thi 
Chriilian  Cubiael. 

London  :  W.  H,  CoLLnoutw^  CI^  Prtm,  I,  La«g  I4M. 


Thia  Day,  Vtrfi.  I.  and  11.,  Ootanv  £1  <■■ 

HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND,  from  tlie   Fall  of  WolMry  to  ths 
Death  of   Eliiabeth.     By  Jamb   Amibdvt  IkouD^   H.A,  lata  Fallow  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

London  :  John  W.  Pabkhi  ua>  Bon,  Weat  Strand.  S 

This  day,  prioa  Ta.  M.,  poat  ftro.,  dotl^ 
rpHE   HTSTOBY    OF   A   MAW.    Edited  b^  aaOBOK  QrOCOMM, 
AKmni  Hall,  TmtiK,  *  Co.,  SE;  F 


THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISBB. 


With  a  FrontiBpiece  and  Illustrations,  fcap.  8to.,  8e.  6d^  (doiHi, 

THE    ARK    OF    THE    COVENANT,    ILLTJSTRATIVB    OT 
aOD'S    PRESENCE    WITH    HIS  PEOPLE.    By  the   Author  of    "Tnm 

Paulina." 

Fifteenth  Thousand,  price  7m.,  doth, 

^OICES  OF  THE  NIGHT.    By  the  Eev.  Johk  Cusooiro,  DJ). 

By  the  same  Author, 

URGENT    QUESTIONS;     PERSONAL,    PRACTICAIi,    A5D 
POINTED.    Imp.  d2mo.,  price  2s.  6d.,  cloth;  3b.  doth,  gilt  edges. 

Imp.  82mo.,  price  Is.,  sewed  ;  Is.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

WAYMARKS  OF  THE  PILGRIMAGE :  op,  TEACHINO  BY 
TRIALS.    By  G.  B.  Cheeveb,  D.D.,  Author  of  **  Lectures  on  the  POgrii)^ 

Progress.** 

Second  Thousand,  Crown  8vo.,  price  10a.  doth, 

LIFE  IN  JESTJS :  A  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  MAKY  WINSLOV. 
Arranged  from  her  Correspondence,  Diary,  and  Thoughts.    With  Portnit.    B^ 

her  Son,  Ootavius  Winslow,  D.D. 

READ  AND  REFLECT.     Complete,  price,  2s.  6d.,  free  by  post> 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  GENERAL  READER'S  POCKET 
COMPANION.  Being  a  familiar  explanation  of  nearly  4,000  Clsasical  ud 
Foreign  Words,  Phrases,  and  Quotations  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  Tariooi 
Journals,  Periodicals^  and  Publications  of  the  day.  By  the  Author  of  "  JAtb  aad 
Learn." 

Also,  may  be  had  in  Parts, — Pabt  L,  Is  ;    Part  IL,  Is.  6d. 


Beautifully  printed,  royal  16mo.,  price  la.  6d.,  gilt 

THE    YOUTH'S    BIBLICAL    CALENDAR    AND    SABBATH 
COMPANION.  Designed  to  encourage  elder  Touths  in  forming  the  hsbit  of  daily 

perusing  the  Scriptures.     By  William  Oldino. 

Imp.  d2mo.,  price  2s.  0d.,  doth, 

CHRISTIAN  SOLICITUDE,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Third  Chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.      By  the  late  Jamxb    HARnrorov   Eta9S. 
Minister  of  John  Street  Chapel. 

BLOOMSBURY  LECTURES  FOR  1856.    Fcap.,  Svo.,  price  5e.,  doth., 

THE  LIGHT  OF  PROPHECY.  Being  Lectures  deHvered  duriB§ 
Lent,  1856,  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury.  By  Twelve  CLEROTiiKy  of  TO 
CnuRon  OP  England.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hoarb,  M.A.,  Incom- 
bent  of  Tonbridgo  Wells. 

Imp.  32mo.,  price  2s.  6d.,  doth, 

PORTIONS  EOR  THE  SICK  AND  SOLITARY  CHHISTIAN. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Whytehead,  Author  of  "A  Key  to  the  Book  of  CominaB 

Prayer,"  &c.,  &c. 

DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  PSALlia 

Now  ready,  Vol.  IT.,  crown  8vo.,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth ;  or  complete  in  8  ▼ola, 

price  15s.,  cloth. 

MANNA    IN    THE   HEART;    or,  DAILY   COMMENTS    05 
THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.     By  the  Rev.  Babton  Bouchub,  ILA.,  Author 

of  "  Manna  in  the  House,"   "  Ark  in  tlie  House." 

London :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton  Row,  and  Patemoeter  Bow. 


M^ 


THE  ECLECTIC  HOHTHLT  ADTKRTISEEL 

Id  One  L»rge  Volume,  8»o,  pp.  71*,  witlj  Portnit,  Vignott*,  ft&,  IB»,,  clotb. 
EMOLKS  OF   JOHN    KJTTO,  DJ).,  Editor  of  "The  Pictorial 


Bible,"  Author  al  "  Daily  Bifala  ILuitrationB,"  At.  fto.,     Compiled  cUefly  from 

—  Letters  and  JoumaU,   Bt  J.  E.  RVLiND,    "  »      P-i;i..-    ^t    <■  i>->...-v  i  i*.  .«J 
CorreepoDdeDcs,"  Ac,,  tc     With  ft  Critical  Estii 
hj  pRDFxsaoit  Badik,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  QlaAgow. 

",•  The  Volmm  cont»inB  NoUcee  of  Dr.  Kitto'*  I^ieDtoge,  Bnjhood,  I . 

Eeeidfnca  in  Plymouth  Workbuuie— A  pRriab  Appreotio^DeDtiut  Bt  Eiet«r- 
neiitm  with  Church  MiuioQary  So<ne^  at  ft  Printer  at  liliugton  and  MaJta — Engaga- 
luent  ill  Mr,  UioTea'a  Munon — Foreign  Tnv«U  is  Kouia,  Persia,  &o. — Kcmdeuce  in 
SBirfwi  during  tlie  Qreftt  Plague,  Vamtne,  aud  Siege  of  thftt  City— Return  to  England 

—  l.Ttpmr)-  KtieniTErments  on  ■'  Penny  Uagwdne"— "  Piotorinl  Bible"— ■■Bililical  Cyclo- 
(■[cdi..'  —  'D.aly  Hilk  iUuetiations,"  Jtc. — Declining  health — RbbioybI  to  GermaDy — 

Edinhurgh :  WouAM  Olipbaht  ahd  Sohb.    LoimIod:  HAMUffOR,  Abmu,  um  Co.  7 

New  Work  by  Hb.  Oeeas  on  Haiiiia  Nfttarftl  Hirtoij. 
Thie  day  ii  published,  poX  Svo.,  pp.  400,  with  t4  oalound  pktM,  prlot  21i. 
rriENfiY :  A  Se»-Bide  HoUdaj.     By  Phiict  Hmbt  Gobu,  AX.8. 
JoBH  Vav  Vocan',  1,  TaiemMtm  Bow.  IS 

THE  "RIVULET"  and  the  "  CONTROVERSY." 

FmST    CLASS    SIXPENNY    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  ZMh  inst.nit  will  [le  i>iiblii>iied  tho  May  Kuuiiier  of 

THE      IDLEE,     ANIJ     NEW     LONDON      MAGAZINE      OF 
CRITII.IWM   AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Contents: — 1.  Philip  Miv--iii);i.T.— S.  A  Braiilian  Grandee. — 3.  Id  R«  Maekaj, 
Michell,  and  another,— 4.  B..|ii,^,-l.r'.'ke,  Chapter  III.— 6,  About  Pear  Tree8.—6.  Lord 
John  RuBsell'B  'Plan  of  Njiti.m.il  KduaMicn.— 7.  Tho  Nam]  Review.— g.  Reriewi : 
Hrs.  Fitsberbert  and  het  Iiii.|.'n>pher — Unrf^ret  und  her  BridetUQaids— The  TniOB- 
CBucasBian  Campaign  of  the  Turkiah  Amiy  under  Umer  Pftcba— Tho  "  Rivulet '  and 
the  "Controversy." — B.  LiUrarj  Uimaip,  Ae, 

London :  HoDLSioir  aud  Srosnuit,  0C,  Pfttemocter  Sow, 

And  *U  BookBdlon.  ff 

NEW  WORE  BT  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  ABTHUR. 
Now  rsftdf,  ]2mo,  price  Sa.  Od.,  doth. 

THE  TONGUE  OF  FIEE;  or,  the  TBUB  POWER  of  CHBIS- 
TIANITY. 

Bj  tlw  nun*  Author. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  DAT :  an  Appeal  to  tb*  I^t  Hon.  Lord  Btaaley,  ILP,  igiiMt 
bis  Advocacy  of  a  French  Sunday.    Eleranth  Edition.    Sto.,  Od.,  aeirod. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  UERCHANT ;  or  PaMigM  In  the  Lifk  of  Mr.  SkiiiuI 
Budgett,  late  of  Briatol.  Tbirtytbird  Thooaand.  ISmo.,  S*.  6d.,  olothj  or,  eMwn 
8io„  6a.,  cloth. 

A  MISSION  TO  THE  MYSORE;  or,  Soeneaand  f^ctiD.nitiBtlTeof  Bludtutan 
and  the  Hindoos.     Semnd  Thouaand.     Feap.,  7b.,  doth. 

ALL  AKE  LIVING  ;  or,  Sonla  Aiive  while  Sapaiated  from  tba  Bodj  :  Wordi  of 
Comfort  to  the  Ber«aTed.     Second  Editiuu.     8to.,  Cd.,  iewe-1. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  Itcpriutad  from  the  "London  Quarterly  Review." 
fld,  aewed. 

THE  DUTY  OF  GIVING  AWAY  A  STATED  PROPORTION  OF  OUR 
INCOME.     6d.,  aewed. 

London :  Kuavtom,  Aduis,  aicd  Co.  ;  ahd  Jobn  Uaion.  17 


THE     BAPTIST    DENOMINATION. 


Mast  Buggeetions  Iutb  of  late  1 
BnptWi  dMrnnkiatioD,  wmpvetia^  th»< 

irork  hoM  been  receiTed,  indicfttei  a 


de,  tiirmigb  the  oi^nna  of  tb 
}ation  of  »  New  Hrna  Bodfe 
1  which  thB  pn^msal  for  a^  ■ 
^It  necessity. 


For  B<Hiie  time  preriouB  to  the  pablic  i  itroductioa  of  the  aabieo^  thr 


attentioa  of  aeyenl  miuiaterB  uul  otl 
object,  and  the  purport  of  this  dicolar  i 
aniious  thought  vod  laborioua  pr^w 
la  confidently  h<^ed,  tUI  siqiply        i 
the  press. 


bad  beeu  turned  to  ^m 
to  iinaouuee,  that  after  nuidi 
a  Volume  of  HynmB,  which,* 
rledged  need,  is  now  readj-  fcr 


irefuUy  to  examine  I>r.  Watti' 
of  iscertaining  how  uuuit  wot 
ace  in  Ohristtan  coogiwgatiHiii, 
as  beeu  attained  as  to  «brt 
Use  both  ftf  public  luid  of  pmatc 
160  of  the  liymna,  compcMB  ili 
l\y  known.     Tbcae  haie  beco 

Dr.    Watts,    mn    amj,   afaoMi 

a  of  every  degree  of  excelled 
inatiou  aod  a«l«<Ai«a  can  Is 
at«<i  for  eome  nmilar  purpM* 
liousmids  of  compoKitiou  haw 


The  plan  adopted  has  beei^  fint  d 
FsalmB  aitd  Hymna,  with    the  ih 
available.    That  work  has  bo  k)Bg 
that  something  like  a  general  • 
proportion  of  it  is  adapted  for 
devotion.    About  110  of  the  1     h    , 
that  are  frequeutdy  sung,  or, 
selected  and  carefully  arrau 

Oq   quitting    the    oomp      bna 
innumerable,  <^  Hymim  and  Ui    «d  B 
presented   itself    The  difficulty 
estimated  by  those  only  who  I     «      k 
the  Hymnology  of  the  Chria        i     rdt. 

been  read,  scores  of  hymn  books  expio  id,  and  if,  withia    the 
assigned,  the  best  choice  baa  not  been  i    de,  it  baa  not  be«ii  for  wanl 
conscientious  care. 

The  chief  otgects  kept  in  view  m  the  compilation  of  tbe  VobiCM 
been  the  following ; — 

OoBBxomss  or  THxoLoncAi>  Sehtikeft, 

FsBTODB   OP   iiSPItE3BIOir, 

SxrurraEiTKea  ass  Vabiktx  oi  tomm. 
And  finally, 

FsoritiBTi  OF  Lahsdabk  ASS  COBBaonTEss  or  Tasts. 
The  Work,  whidi  will  ootnprise  iMariy  lOUO  Hymns,  will  b«  . 
as  speedily  as  possible  in  several  convenient  fcrnis.     l^e  prineii  wiU 
low,  and  an  Edition  will  be  issued  suited  to  tbe  wonts  of  tbe 
purchaser. 

CtHnmunications  to  be  addressed  to  2A«  Ster 
Chwmittee,  care  ot  Mr.  Obkik,  Publiahcr,  S8,  J 


In  IBnw.,  vitb  Portntl,  h.  M^  tMo,  lUt  tigm, 

OEIftlNAL    GOSPEL    HTMN8    AND    FOBMS.     By    Johh 
KKVT.with  LifB  <rf  a<  Antbw.bfUi  Bm.    RMb  WItfoa,  «Mk  additioiwl 

Hjnma  and  Poenu. 

LondOB ;  SufTKIli,  Xamkall,  Aim  Oo.  IS 

SUNDAY  BEADINQ8  from  tha  "  Ooldm  Lectnras." 
Saw  i«>d7,  !□  two  huadasnw  toI*,  tv«,  lai^r  oloU^  priM  lit. 

EXFOSITOEY    BEAPIKGa,    approprUte  to  the   Sundaya,    &o., 
tliToughout  Oic  jenr,  idactod  from  die  "  QoUtn  LeOtiira,* 

THE    GOLDEN    LEOTlXKEa,  delivei«d  in   the  Cbimilt  of  St. 
HBi^uet,  Lotkburr,  dttrii>stiie  jmn  ISfiO— M.    I^ilw&rr.  Hms  lbB.TS<j 
B.D.    SU  Toi...  8vo^  pnoe  £i  IBa. 

London :  J.  Pidl,  1,  Chapter  Honu  Court,  St.  PnTi.  33 

THOLUCK  ON  THE  PaALHH. 

THE  Translation  of  -  Dr.  Th^lu^k's  t.\-n,nu>iil«i-v  on  the  Psalms,"  by 
tha  Kev.  I.  I.  MuUDLHT,  «Lli  U  ji.-.«ij  U.r  ■l-.lhv.cy  "in  the  middle  uf  Mny. 
SubBcriUra' nttuiBB  nweived,  til!  the  15lh  inflt.bj  J.  UeatoQ  ftSon,  PublUhtTB,  Leedij 
J.  NUbat&Ca.,  Beruerx  street,  Lundoni  orttasTiaiuktor,  113,  Nurtb  Street.  Leeds. 
Trita  tu  Subsoribera,  12fi.  Od.  21 


THE  HOHILIST  for  Moy  (Ko.  28),  price  la.,  post-free,  eontaiiia  :— 

HOMILV  .—On  What  Hinders  tho  Go«-  the  FeBhlest,— Lawful  Strifo.    By  R. 

IxA  H.— Active  Religioiu  Principle.    By 

THE  PULPIT  IN  TBE  S'AIJILY  :—  Edwarc  TaoMiwoif.— Chriflt  dread- 

A  DomoBtio  Homily  on  the  First  of  ""S  (It^th,  (ind  Psul  hniling  it.— Tho 

Uie  SersB  Bsying*  of  Chrirt  on  the  Election  of  Grace.      By  A  CLZRor. 

CiuBB     By  T  TaoMiH  man. —  ChildJikeness.  —  The    Final 

THE  OENIDS  OF  THE  'oOSPEL:-  Bome^of  the  Christian  not  on  E«rtb, 

OEBit^o7?MTOHT^'*"^''™      STARS  OF  CHRISTENDOM :-Clement 
The  UMof  ChrUtianitT,— Tho  Trao  ^  Aleiaiidna. 

Fellowship.    By  J.  p/iutEiL-OQ.      LITERARY  NOTICES,  *c,  4c. 
Talent ;  or,  the  Non-u«  of  Power  in 

No.  XXX.  will  be  publish^  on 
London  :  Wabd  ahd  Co., 

Latvly  Published,  in  crown  8to.,  prios  6a. 
LEXHAM;    Ofi,    WHAT    CAMB    OF    TBOUBLING   THE 
WATERS.    A  Story  founds  on  FmU.    Bj  E.  Eujor. 
"  Our  readers  must  at  onos  put  this  bo<A  into  drDaktion.'' — NoaeoiJ'm'miil. 
"  It  ie  a  genuine  work  of  art,  executed  with  a  natural  and  •dnsstM  talant  tot  tha 
portroiture  of  social  life." — Taift  Sdtmiurgit  Uafaiimt. 

"  We  pose  the  book  to  the  public  irith  our  bMt  and  hortisrt  nifntnwidatinw  " — 

Chriatian  Sptaalor. 

LonduD  :  Published  by  W.  ft  F.  O.  Cash,  6  Biahopogato  Streat  Without. 
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PETER  MORRISON,  HASAanro  DiBSORn. 
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HE  ANNUAL  PUULIC  MEETIMi  uill  hi-,  k-ld  aL  FlNSBUfiY 

CHAPEL,  nn  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  7tL. 

,r  WM.  CUIY,  Ban.,  M.P.,  ynM  take  the  Chair  at  Balf.port  SU  o-Ci.jti. 

TUos.    Barnes,  Esq.,  M.P ,  Rev.  Alex.  Hanney,  of    D'lndee,  Bar.  8.    ILvnalqr,  of 

Frome,  Richard  Oardner,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rer.  Andrew  EMd,and  Wniiun  Bernard, ^q., 

of  Stroud,  have  engaged  to  take  part  in  tbs  procrcdUigx. 

2,  Strjennfs  Inn,  F!eft  Street,  J.  CAllTELL  WILLIAMS,  SMntan. 
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FAMILY  PROVISION,  OB  PROVISION  FOB  ADYAHOQBD  AflOL 

Intending  Aasaxen  and  others  are  apeoiallj  lUTiitod  to  a  oompifaon  of  Ifcs 

Prindplefl^  and  Progreaa  ol  tba 

SCOTTISH   PROVIDENT   INSTITUTION. 

THIS  SOGIETT  WAS  ESTABLISHED  IN  1887, 

Is  Incorporated  by  Spedal  Act  of  BnliaiiiMit. 

AHD   IS  THE  OHLT  CHE  IS  WHICH  ISB  ABWAMTMBm  Ci 

llntnal  f tit  ^uvxmt  m  \u  umiHi  Iv  wHmtit  Smrini. 

THE    AMOUNT    ASSTJBED    BT    SjOOO    POUOIEB 
EXCEEDS  THBEE  MILLIOHS  AMD  A  VOl 

TO  CLEBOYMEN  OB  OTHEBS^ 
Whose  Income  is  dependent  on  the  oontiiuwiMM  of 

THE     DIRECTORS    RECOMMEND    ATTENTION    TO     THE    8CAL8    OT 

DEFERRED  ANNUITIES^  WHICH  ABB  CALCULATSD 

ON  VERY  ADVANTAGBOUS  TEBMB. 

The  Bisrhteenth  ATinnal   Beport,  Prospectus,  Bstss,  sad 
fbrwarded  Free  om  Applioatkm  to  tite  IJOIKOOIM 
66,  aBAOBOHUBOK  aXBBBT. 

GBOBOB  GBANT, 

No  chaiige  for  Entiy  Money  or  Stamp  Doty  on  life  TnHniss  If 


^a  -) 


DzvisioK  OF  FBonra 

THE     UNITED     KINGDOM,    TEMPEi=lANCE, 


AND 


GENEBAL   PBOVIDENT    INSTITITTIOS, 

1,  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE^  LONDOK. 

ESTABTJHHID  1840. 

FOR  THE  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  OF  LIVB8;  ANNX7ITIB8L  *flb 
Accumulated  Oapital,  £160,000.    Annual  Tneoma,  AiOyOOO. 

This  flourishing  Institution,  after  making  an  ample  reaem 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  future  contingendee,  has  declared  s  Bonni 
Policies,  wul  range,  according  to  age,  from  85  to  76  per  cent,  on  the 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  extent  to  whioi  the  Bonoi 
amount  assured  at  different  ages  in  Department  L — 


when 
j  Aisured. 

i 

1 

Amount 
Aunred. 

1 

Annnsl 
Prvmioms. 

Prmniiuns 
Paid. 

1 

Beswu 

-•»= 

£ 

£    s.     d. 

£ 

£     B. 

d. 

20 

1000 

18    5  10 

274 

166  10 

0 

60.66 

i      80 

1000 

22  19    2 

844 

182  10 

0 

ffll.06 

40 

1000 

80  15    0 

461 

212    6 

0 

46.04 

50 

1000 

48  10    0 

652 

264    8 

0 

AOM 

In  1855  this  Office  issued  1865  Policies.    The  AotuaiT's  Bepor^  lOA 
Rates,  &c.,  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  post  free. 

W.  R  BAKBB,  BMiilsnt 

N.B.  The  ANNUAL  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  London 
Street,  on  Monday,  the  19th  day  of  May,  at  Two  o'clock  pjn. 
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EDUCATION. 

SHOEROCiCS  FELLOWSHIP.  LANCASHIRE  INDEPEN- 
DEMT  CIJLLEOE.  Otia  of  these  Fellowsbips  irill  be  competed  for  i>n  tiie 
aecanJ  week  in  next  SeptAQiber.  The  annati  value  is  £32  Ua. ;  it  is  teuable  foe 
three  years;  uid  i<  open  for  competition  to  Student*  in  the  College,  wlio  are  entering 
the  Dn  inity  CUu,  aiid  tu  Caudidfttes  for  admisaion,  who  haviug  takeD  a  Degree 
in  Arts,  wiak  to  enter  the  College  for  the  Divinity  Coarse  onlj. 
PuticuUn  ma;  be  leunt  on  application  the  Secretary,  the 

ReT.  O.  B.  JoHSBOH,  Over  Darweo,  lAuctuhire.    t 

rpoTTEETDGE  HOUSE,  ENF'ELD  HTGHWAT.— Mr,  Enw^arf^ 

_L  StEASE  JaCEBON,  M.A..  F.O.S.,  iui3  MBflrt«.^£jbe  Philolppcal^Spcietj^l.f. 
was  for  many  years  the  Head  Classical  Master  in  Mr  ThohoWuouu  s  Tuaunahment 
at  Totteridge,  has  takeu  the  Premises  formeilj  known  u  Pulney  Lodge,  nnd  tniite 
that  by  limiting  the  number  of  his  Pupila,  and  denoting  himself  entirely  to  their 
educntion  utd  welfare,  be  shall  be  enabled  to  ensure  their  religious  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

I'rofenKor  W.  B.  ToDQnilTEit,  H.A.,  of  Cheshunt  College,  Eup«riutenda  the  Mnthe- 
tnnlicul  DeiMirtmeiit. 

]□  additiou  t«  the  iniituBltGed  recommendatian  that  Mr.  TlKiBOwooop  kindly 
gives,  Mr.  JiCKBon  is  olao  allowed  to  refer  Parent*  to  tbe  foUowiiig  GentlenieTi  ■ — 

Rev.  Wu.  Brock,  Qower  Street,  London,  i  He^RT  Maldek,  Esq.,  M-A.,  Qreek  PrO' 
JosRPH  CbossLRT,  Esij.,  Halifax.  I        fessor  in  University  College,  Li-indon. 

Jons  Festq.h,  Eaq.,  Rochdale.  '   Roy.   ErwiRD   Steask,   IJ.D.,   Cnmber- 

RcT.  Robert  Hallei.  D.D.,  Uanehester.   I       well. 

Isaac  ToDHf-vifin,  Esq.,  U.A„late  Senior  Wrangler,  St,  John's  College,  Cambtidge. 
Teniia  : — Eighty,  Ninety,  and  One  Hundred  Quineas,  with  the  usual  eitrna.       3 

THE  HOME  SCHOOL,  DOVER. 

THE  KEV.  JIAETIN  REED,  nssUted  bv  well  qualified  MASTERS, 
has  tnkeu  charge  of  the  nboTe  Institution,  situitnd  ao  fHv.iiir,ibly  on  tl  a  Downa, 

Thi?  eaUbtiflbment  hasfor  SEVEN  YEARS  mainUioni  iUuliomc-ter  aa  B  SELECT 
SCHOOL  VOR  THE  SONS  OF  OESTLEMEN,  conducted  on  the  most  liboml  and 
approvL-d  princi].lei. 

The  I't-i I !<:![>:< I  eiidearoun  to  combine  the  advontagi^E  of  HOME  nnd  SCHOOL: 
that  the  gfiiiu.1  influences  of  the  former,  favourable  toheslthj  morale,  hapjjineaa,  and 
enrij  piety,  mny  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  secure  mental  disoiiiline  (ui>i  thorough 
tuiilou  in  the  stiidies  requisite  for  Commercial,  ProfeasiODal.  and  Polite  edncation. 

Tei-nis,  according  to  age,  from  Fifty-Six  to  Siily-Eigbt  guineas,  including  all  usual 

D  Ca,  17,  PatOTioster  Bow,  or  FolkMtone  Road, 


LADIES'  SEMINARY.  HIGH  STREET,  BRILL,  BUCKS.— 
Established  18*2.  This  Estoblisliment  offers  unosuo.',  tidvanUges  to  Pur'-ata 
seeking  »  SOLID  and  USEFUL  Education  for  their  Daughters.  The  ayHtom  pur. 
aiijii  einbmcea  the  most  approved  metboda  of  instniction,  and  is  eminently  cnlculatwi 
to  pr.j[mre  the  Pupils  for  ■□  efficient  discharge  of  the  domestic  nnd  socisJ  dutie* 
liktly  to  devolve  uiion  tiiem  in  after-life.  To  insure  this,  the  useful,  rother  tlian  the 
merely  omiimental.  is  oaretully  cultivated.  The  Pupils  am  treated  with  matemal 
kindness,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  progress, 
securing,  as  br  as  puasible, 

HOME,  HEALTH,  AND  HAPPINESS. 
T^rms,  Twenty  Guineas  per  anuum.  Thia  Bum  includes  all  those  Heins  whicli 
gen.'niUy  eoiistilute  extras  and  add  considerably  to  the  amount  of  a.  School-bill. 
Proviaions  uniimited  and  of  the  best  quaUtj.  French,  Oemian,  Music,  and  DranioK 
wher*  required,  taught  by  woU-qualified  Itastere  A  Prospectus  (brward«d^ 
applientinn  to  Miss  METOALrs,  High  Straet,  Brill.  ]« 
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THE  SCLECTIC  MOHVHI^Y  lifiYWaOKmi 


GEOVE  HOrSE  ACADEMY,  BBILL^  BUCKS, 
—This  well-known  SCHOOL  is  still  nudntaining  Ha  bSrib  ohu 
lishing  it.  the  Proprietor  endeavoured  to  supply  a  want  long-feH  and 
a  respectable  Academy  to  which  parents  can  send  their  sons  on*  n  _ 

without  numerous  aud  expensive  extras,  and  at  the  Bame  time  ftel  anm  4Wi  tlMf 
enjoy  every  comfoH.  Tlie  great  success  and  continued  inoeaae.  of.  fba  flehool-  pnHi 
thut  his  exertions  have  been  appreciated  The  i^pacioiui  pramiea,  taken  tm^rm  mmiikm 
since,  are  now  quite  full,  aad  in  consequence  of  the  nnmYnr  nl  artilitin— I  rnyilr 
already  promised,  it  has  been  determined  to  enlaiga  thenLvieiy  niMMJilwIjIj  Tkk 
Principal  will,  therefore,  be  happy  to  correspond  witk  PARENT^  iiiftaiidtaK-t» 
PLACE  their  SONS  at  SCHOOL  after  the  Midaummer  Vacation.  Term%  £18 
annum.  The  following  are  some  of  the  advantagee  of  thia  EcfcabliiluiMBCt  :- 
Teaching  ;  Constant  Oversight;  Absence  of  Corporeal  FiiniahinaBi  ; 
"S^}(l^^e{5s;  Unlimited  Supply  of  i^e  Best  Provisiana;  Spadoiis  and  Lofty 
H^althfu}^  Locality.  The  Pupils  are  affowed  to  write  home,  without  beu 
to  show  tfeeir  lefteirs  to  the  Teacher,  thus  securing  the  very  great  advnal 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  their  Parents.  Hefereacea  to  Pfcrentn  < 
all  pai*ts  of  the  Kingdom ;  also,  if  required*  in  Fnuioe  and  Gefmany.  A 
withview  of  School  premises,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  tbo  Plrind^ 
"W.  C.  Clark,  Grove  House,  Brill,  Bucks. 


hm 


THE  RHI?^E.— The  Eev.  JOSEPH  HOPKIN&,  for 
Principal  of  a  ^^S^  ^^^  re^>ectable  Soholastio  Bstabliahnient  in  ■'. 
to  remove  to  the  Co'i^inent  with  his  family  for  twelve  montha,  wiU  be 
TAKE  CHARGE  of  *a  ^^W  YOUNG  LADIES  or  GElTTLEMEir,  that  th^ 
enj  jy  as  far  as  possible  the*  advantages  of  an  English  Home  and  Edaonti9a  with  ' 
that  are  only  to  be  secured  u'^>*<>*^~^-  ^•»  ^^*  Charles  Street^  Bath; 


r. 


T^DUCATION  FOE  LIT^I^^  ^^^S  IN  BMOHTON.— MB8.  ■ 

Jli  the  MISSES  ASHBY  RECEl  "^^  YOUNG  QENTLpiEN  for  BOABD  m 
EDUCATION  at  23,  Gloucester  Plav  '^    ^^  *^^  Estebhehmont  conatant  -**— ^ 
is  paid  to  health  and  comfort,  and  the    Pl««^"»  ^^  *«»^  •^,  comWa^ 
reguUtions  of  school    References  aUowed  x  '^  *^®  V»*^^  o'  P^P^  5  and  » -j 


combiiMd  with 


5gulations  of  school     References  allowed"  \ 
"Will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


SOCIETIES. 


DIVISION  o.^  FBorrre. 

_    '^K    n\lTED    KINaDOM   TElfPERANCB 

T^EtTlDE  r^ACE,  LOKDOH'  KRIDO^  I^KPON. 

I^.STABLIBHED   18*0. 

„,  «UTUAL  ASSURA  NCE  OF  LtVES.  ANNtnTDBI,  te 
FOR  THE  ^^""jl^^^^  £180,000.    Aimual  Ineome,  MO»00(k. 
Accumulated  Capi  a  .  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  rmSmA  pnM« 
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BITISH     PROTECTOR    LIFE    ASSURANCE     COMPANY, 

CAPITAL,  £l(tl),0l)O,  in  lU.OUO  SHARES  ot  £10  EACH.     Ctief  Office,  27, 
Bridgo  Stiert,  Londuii, 
With    Branch    Offices   in   BinninglLtni.   Bolton.   BriatoT,  Derby,  QUggow,   LQtitt, 


risliing  CoropBay  traasact*  the  biuiness  of  Life  Amiirance  generally, 

receives  depomte,  and  gnmM  Annuitifa  nnd  Eodowmentd  od  the  iiinst  liberal  ienna — 

offering  every  benefit  aSordnl  bj  other  offices,  with  muij  piivllegea  peculiai'  to  itself. 

Active    Agents   wanted,    who    will    be   liberaUj    Irdattd   with.     Local    Pieoobera 

breferrcd.    Apply  to  tho  Seoretjur, 

JOHN  PHILLIPS.        it 

Boom 

Now  ready,  Srd  edition,  prie«  Sa^  elath. 

THE  PRACTICAL  POWEB  OF  FAITH :  Illustrated  in  a  Series 
of   Popiiior  Discounisa  on  tha  EleveDtb  Chapter  of   Hebi'eo's.    By  tho  Rev. 
Thoh*b  Hinnei. 

''  rheee  luminooi,  fibrous,  aud  deeply  interesting  pngoi  .  .  .  Tha  Discouraca 
•verfwhere  b^a{ie«k  their  Author,  who,  both  mentally  and  fjhygianlly,  is  ettry  iotb  « 
toad.  Tlie  volume  ia  a  fine  apecioien  ot  clear  atateinentv  lofty  thinkioij,  lolid 
thought,  and  racy  obaerration." — liriliA  Bantttr. 

"  We  most  earnatlj  caoiaiend  it  to  the  notico  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  not 
yvt  have  seen  it,  and  Lope  this  Dew  edition  n:uiy  go  off  even  more  rapidly  than  its 
liredecsMors."— fcanjrfical  MagtK^nl. 

•'  A  third  edition  of  Mr.  Binuey's  well  knoivn  and  valuable  work,  comes  before  ui 
■Wth  every  reeomniendation  SB  to  lieauty  of  appcaiwnCB  that  enn  possibly  be  given  it 
.  .  .  Tho  wide  acceptaaca  which  ttiis  work  enjojg,  after  being  twenty-five  yenra 
before  Ihf  public  muat  be  a  source  of  satiafiction  to  ita  authu-i  but  we  feel  almost 
rendy  to  cuiiipIaLn  that  tlie  book  he  issuod  ao  long  ago.  Htill  remain*  the  largest  and 
ni'irt  important  work  contribut«d  by  him  to  the  Utenitiiro  nf  the  denomioation  he  has 
BO  greiitlr  iiilliienced.  ('ordiidly  welcoming  this  third  edition,  however,  we  would 
exp^  esd  the  hope  thit  it  may  nlwaye  be  repri.'ditced  in  future  in  the  delightful  form  it 
now  wears,  and  that  itn  reproduction  may  bo  often  required."— A'oBeoi^orBi ill. 
Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.,  i».  Bd.,  cloth. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  HEART  AND  LIFE:  Discourses  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  MoHBtM,  Holloway, 
"  Renders  of  ail  classes  mtiat  admiiv  their  origitislitj,  their  exquisite  purity  and 
Bimplicity  of  style,  their  miijeatic  loftiness  of  principle,  and  their  ocoisiuniil  bursts  of 
tindi-liled  eloquence.  .  .  A  volume  like  this  brings  tJiu  puuer  of  tlie  pulpit  into  the 
duMt,  and  gives  to  prirata  meditation  oue  of  its  most  invaluable  aids  |  fat  it  tumt  to 
be.  and  not  without  eucce>a,  a  simple  echo  of  tlie  word  of  Oud  on  ita  Wvenl 
impresdivo  subjects." — Loniian  Qita^lt-tif  Hevita, 

London  :   Wabd  aSD  Co.,  27,  PatemoBter  Row.  3 

Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  price  £a.  ed.,  cloth. 

PAINLESS     TOOTH     EXTRACTION    BY    CONGELATION. 
By  J.  R.  QtnsTOS. 

In  a  few  days,  price  4d. 

CONGEEG.\TIONALISM     AND     INBITIDUAL     EFFORT. 
By  Rev.  Calsb  Scott,  LL.B. 

Just  published,  price  6d.,  post  free. 

SELF-GO^*ERNINa   CHURCHES.     An  Hiatorical  Addrcsa  deli- 
vered  before  the  CongiegationtU  Union  of  Englncd  and  Wales.     By  Rev.  A. 
Reed,  B.A. 

CONOREGATIONALISM  AND  MODERN  CHURCH  MOTE, 
MEN  FS.     By  the  Rec  O.  W.  CowoEr,  Leedi.    Price  6d.,  po«  free. 
W»BD  A»»  Co.,  2T,  Patemoator  Bow. 
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Just  Publiflhad,  piioe  On«  Shilling,  with  a  Portndt^ 

PIETY  and  USEFULNESS  at  a  HUNDEED  TEAES  OLD ;  or,  s 
MEMOIR  of  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  BATLET,  of  Birmingham,  who,  after  a  life  of 
holiness  and  bonevolence,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  five  years;  with 
an  Introduction  and  Reflections  by  John  Axgell  James. 

London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Birmingham  :  J.  W.  SeowELLy  B>  HudboS 
AND  Son,  R.  Matthison,  and  afi  other  Boukaellera.  1 


This  day,  crown  dro.,  doth,  48.,  poet  free, 

SERMONS  BY  THE  LATE  DR.  R.  NEWTON.— With  a  Sketch 
of  his  Character,  and  an  Account  of  his  Death.  A  Memoiial  Vo!um&  Theae 
Sermons  are  carefully  printed  from  short-hand  notes  tiikeu  during  their  deUveiy. 
(Half  the  profits  will  be  given  to  the  Kiugawood  and  Woodhouse  Grove  Schools.) 

London  :  Partridge  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row, 


KIRBY  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLOGY :  SEVENTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
Just  Published,  in  one  closely  printed  Volume,  of  600  pages,  crown  8vo.,  price  5b.,  doth. 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  Comprising  an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Useful  Inaecte ;.  of 
their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Strat;igems,  Societies,  Motions,  Hybernation,  Instiuct^ 
kc  By  William  Kikbv,  M.A.,  F.H.S.,  F.L.S.,  Rector  of  Bitrham ;  and  Wiluam 
Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Seccnth  Bditiun,  with  an  Appendix  relative  to  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Work. 

*«*  This  work  is  now  published  at  one-sixth  of  the  price  of  the  tixth  edition,  so  as 
to  bring  it  within  reach  of  all  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Natural 

History  of  Insects,  and  thus  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  object  of  the  authors, 

that  of  introducing  others  to  a  brancli  of  science  which  they  had  found  so  delightfuL 
Though  compressed  by  a  smaller  type  into  one  volume,  it  contains  every  line  of  the 
sixth  edition,  which  included  much  new  matter  not  in  the  five  preceding  editions ; 
and,  to  render  the  work  more  complete,  the  account  of  its  origin  and  progress,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Spence  to  the  Life  of  Mr.  Kirby  by  Mr.  Freeman,  is,  with  his  permission, 
given  as  an  Ap2)endix. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  16 


Now  ready  in  post  8vo.,  price  Cs. 

A  VINDICATION    OF   THE    AUTHORIZED    VERSION   OF 
THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  from  Charges  brought  against  it  by  Recent  Writen. 
Fa.*t  I.,  containing  Remarks — 

1.  On  the  Miiacle  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  On  a  Specimen  of  a  Revision  of  the  English  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Broadwinsor, 
Dorset. 

London  :  Bell  a^d  Daldt,  186,  Fleet  Street. 


By  the  Author  of  "The   Philosophy   of  the   Plan   of  Salvation." 
.    Just  Published,  Third  edition,  crown  Svo.,  2s.  6d.,  doth. 

GOD  REVEALED  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  CREATION  ANI) 
BY   THE   MANIFESTATION    OF   THE   LORD   JESUS.     By  Jakm  B 
Walker,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation." 

London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co,  21,  Berners  Street. 


Just  Published,  in  2  vob.,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

THE  HOLY  PLACES :  A  Narrative  of  Two  Years'  Residence  in 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  By  Hanmkb  L.  Dupuw.  With  Notes  on  the 
Dispersed  Canaanite  Tribes.  By  Joseph  Dupuis,  late  British  Vice-Consul  in  Triodi 
and  Tunis.  * 

Hurbt  and  Blackett,  Publishers,  16,  Great  Marlborough  Stroet  14 
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Just  PuUtihed,  prioe  li.  Sd. 
ANCHESTEB  PAPEfiS :  a  Series  of  Occasional  1 


ContenU  ot  No.  2. 

1.  MODERN  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  D.  MORELL,  M  A. 

2.  VEILS  and  FACES.     Bv  PYNOLE  LAYNE. 

3.  KATIONAL    and   RATIONAL    RECREATIONS.      Bv    the    Rev. 

BARRt-TT, 
*.  ON  CIRCUIT.     By  ALBANY  FONBLANQDE. 

LoDdon:  AVbittakeb  ako  Co.     Edioburgb^  Oliteb  aud  Botd. 
MaacboBter :  DL-sl(it.l.  JlMD  PaUIKB. 

JuBt  Publi.^bed,  Sra.  dotb,  pp.  330,  price  7i.  6d. 

LIFE:  ITS  NATURE,  VAEIETIES,  AND  PHENOMENA.    By 
Leo  H.  GBiMPOJf,     Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Rojal   School     '  '•-"-'-- 

Msneheflter.  Author  of  ■■  FigiiratiTo  Lmigiuige,  &o." 
LoDdOD  ;  WHlTTAKElt  AND  Co.,    Manchester  :  DcNHlu.  AND  Pauirr. 


T 


JuBt  Publiibed,  fcop  Sto.,  price  Si. 
iHE    LAMP    OF    LLFE. 

London  ;  SiufiUN,  Habsball,  akd  Co.  0 

NEW  WORK  hy  the  Rev.  JOHN  CUMMINO,  D.D.,  F.R.8.E. 
On  June  Stb,  in  fooUcop,  cloth,  price  6a. 

THE  LAST  OF    THE    PATEIABCHS  ;    or,    Leseons    from    the 
Life  of  Joseph. 

Abtuvb  Hall,  Vibtl'e,  iyo  Co.,  25,  Fntemoiter  Row  11 


DB.     CUMMISGS'3    8CRIPTURE     READINGS. 
Shortly,  Complatc  in  One  Volume,  price  Be,,  cloth. 

SABBATH  EVENING  HEALINGS  ON  THE    ACTS  OF    THE 
APOSTLES.    By  the  Rev.  John  Ctjumso,  D.D.,  P.R.S.E.,  UiiiiBtsr  of  tho 
KBlionnl  ScottiBh  Chureb,  Crown  Court. 

rpHE  FOL'E  GOSPELS,  Complete,  price  20s:  St.  M. 

X      St.  Mabk,  3s.     St,  Loeb,  6i.    St.  Joqk,  Ss, 

Thb  Houaks  to  be  publiBbed  in  monthly  parta, 
r|"'HE  DAILY  LIFE;  or.  Precepts  and  Prescriptiona  for  Cbristian 

X      Living.    Third  Edition.     In  foolscaii,  cloth,  price  5b. 

CHRIST    OFE    PASSOVER;    or.  Thoughta  on  the  Atonement. 
Second  Edition,  reiiaed  and  corrected. 

THE   HAMMERSMITH   PROTESTANT   DISCUSSION.     New 
Edition,  with  Index.  [Smrllg. 

Abthl'r  Hali,  Virtde,  Aim  Co.,  SG,  PaternoBter  Row.  19 

Tbia  day,  with  IllattrationB,  price  12i,,  Sro.,  cloth. 

cn\  PAUL  AND  HIS  LOCALITIES,  in  their  PAST  and  PRESENT 

CONDITION",  BB  LATELY  VISITED.     By  Joas  Arros,  D.D.,   Author  ol 


YOUNG   MEM   Read  "OUR  STATE   CHURCH."    Price  2», 
"ANTI-MYSTICISM."  Price  3a.     "THE  CURSE  OP  BRITAIN."  Price  3i. 

By  the  Author  of  "  InWmperanee,  the  Idolatry  of  Britun." 

London  ;  Wa»d  asd  Co..  27,  Piteroorter  Row.  34 


TES  SCLSCnC  HOKTKLT  APVSBffmftr 


DB.  WATTS'S  PSALMS  AHD  HTHUL 


Pica,  12mo.  sheep,  or  emb.  roan  spkd. 
„  embossed  roan,  gill  edges  • 

„  purple  calf;  gilt  edges 

„         moroccOi  gt.  ed,  Ts,  6d.;  ex. 

Small  Pica,  18mo.  coloured  sheep.    . 

embd.  roan,  gilt  cd. 
purple  calf,  gilt  ed. 
morocco,  58. ;  eztm 

LOHO  Paimeb,  24mo.  coloured  sheep . 
,»  „  em.  roan,  gt.  ed. 

„  „         purple  calf,  gt.  ed 

^  „  moroc.  4s.  6d.  ex. 

BouAVBOis,  82iiio.  col.  sheep  lettered  . 
„         „         embd.  roan,  gilt  ed. 
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Mnzov,  32iDO.  doth,  spiiiikled 

„  embd.  roan,  mK  edgai 
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PsASLy  48mo«  cIoth»  upriidKled  odun  .11 
„  coloured  ■hcep,  rpkd  od.  •  I 

emboMcd  ronn,  gut  mAg,  1  • 
morocco,  gilt  cnU  2k; «.  I  I 
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m  DOUBLK  cxi&iniiit. 

RuBt,  fcp.  8to.  cloth,  T*^f1inl 
y  blocked  tcu,  A 

f,  moiDeeOy  blind  tfl 
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BIBLE,  WATTS,  AND  SELECTKHr, 

IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


Foolscap  8to.  embossed  roan,  gilt  edges 

Turkey  morocco,  blind  tooled 
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THE  PSAUnST: 

A  COLLECTION  OF  FOUR  HUNDRED  TUNSS. 

Under  the  Superintendence  of  Vincisrt  Notello,  Esq.;  consisting  of  AdaptatloH 

Works  of  Handel,  Hadyn,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Rombeig,  Bach,  Pnreell,   BijoJ 
Croft,  Calcott,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  &c.,  as  well  as  Onginal  Compooitionay  br 

T.  ADAMS,  Esq.,  Organist  of  St.  Dunstan'a. 
T.  ATTWOOD,  Esq.,  late  Organist  of  St. 

Paul's  Cathedral. 
SIR   H.    11.   BISHOP,   Organist    to    Her 

Majesty. 
T.  COOKE,  Esq.,  Organist  to  the  Bavarian 

Embaesy. 
H.  J.  GAUNTLETT,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. 
J.  GOSS,  E?q.,  Organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cath. 
W.  HAWES,  Esq.,  Almoner  of  St.  Paul's 

Cathedral. 


£.  HAWKINS,  Esq*,  late  oT  te 

Royal. 
W.HORSLEY,fioq^ 

House. 
E.  TAYLOR,  Esq., 

Music. 
J.  TURLE,  Esq.,  Qisuwt  of  W( 

Abbcv. 
S.  WEBBE,  Sor. 
S.  WEBBE,  Jc.M. 
S.  WESLEY,  &c.,  Jbc. 


With  Accompaniment,  complete,  bound,  morocco  back,  dotb  udct 

in  Four  Parts,  U)0  Tumw;  o«cl»  Part,  in  cloth 

The  Vocal  Score,  comprising  the  entire  Work,  stronuly  bound  • 
The  Separate  I'arts,  viz.,  the  Treble,  the  Alto,  the  Ttncr,  and  the 

Hnial!  8vo.,  buunU  in  cloth,  each 
roan  embossed,  ^ilt  edges  .... 


ia  loarvoliu 


The  Psalmist  Hymn  Book,  Iim]i  c-ioth 
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RIPPOirS  TUNES. 

Printed  from  Engraved  Plates,  price  8a.  halfobooad. 


Country  Orders  must  in  all  cases  be  accompamad  hy  fba 

order  for  payment  in  London. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  TRUSTEES;  BY 

J.  HADDON,  CASTLE  STREET,  FDrSBUBT, 
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THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  ADVERTISER. 
JUST  ISSUED. 

POPE'S   YEARLY   JOURNAL   OF  TRADE, 
185G. 

DEDICATED  BY  AITTHOBITT  TO  THE  PKINCE  ALBEET. 

PATRONIZED    BT   TBB   PUBLIC    DOAItM,   ETC. 

Brixi^ht  dovn  to  April  1 0.  >a  ns  to  embiict^  iho  onlcn  louching.  tha  Peaw  and  Ttoda 
"iid  Riuuia.    OHiOE,  SJ,  LIMii  STHEET.— Prit-B  2l». 

PEACE    AND    TRADE    WITH    RUSSIA. 
TO  THE  READER. 

ThM  the  mfnrmnlion  in  this  JouitSAr.  n  cweniUI  tn  ih&  IntereAs  at  ciory  Merehiuit, 
Shipnviii'r.  Suiwrwrto,  Bri<ker,  A.gi-ut|  ftii'l  other  Biiiuieu  Uiu>,.be  h>  in  Hlwlaaever  part  of 
tbe  World  )>«  may,  ii  ■e)f-«viilcnt. 

Th»l  such  inforiiiBlioti  mr.not  be  derive'!  frnm  miy  oihor  soiircu  is  eqiwliT  certsin. 

On  ihe^  tvii  Btnuntja,  alonr,  the  expenditure  of  Inboiir,  time,  nnd  mnney,  upon  thi* 
Tfcnty-fir^h  Bditioa,  ii  nnii  is  lua  b«eli  rarely  •quoilcil.  Il  ia,  in  troth,  Ihe  fruit  of  Vittj 
yttiirj'  cnlturo. 

The  new  mnltn  nmiprMa  Ihe  Marehant  Shipirine  Act  of  1854,  at  «ni«ndtd  m  1BS5— the 
whole  of  the  Consolidiited  GenentI  Urden  and  Miimtei  nf  Ihe  Bdb>U  o{  Cualonit — occufijHng 
of  il>i-in<ielveg  n  periad  of  >  Centar/ — n<l  the  Cinrent  Lnm  nnd  Alterations  lince  the  dale  of 
the  IkI  JuunifAL— ths  American  Prrudcnt's  Speech— the  New  Trenty  with  Japan  — Liili  of 
AmhB-isnrl.ir^  t'oniuli,  fte.— Numcroiu  Foreign  and  Colonial  TflrilT*— MaMof  L'ormpondeacs 
f'om  Ahro.id,  slmwing  the  Wale  of  the  M«rke»,  nnd  pointing  out  fresh  Channels  of  Comnn-rce 
in  i-very  part  of  the  world — a  taluahle  Table  of  Current  Coins  of  various  Conntries,  by 
Menr*.  At) IN  Spikluaiib  &  Co. — together  with  multiliiiHiu  utiier  Matten,a*  detailed  in  the 
Curitents  unci  Index. 

TIiu  Editor  feel)  that  he  hai  dtme  ha  duty  toward*  ttio  Subaeriben  and  the  Public  He 
expects  now  that  Ihe  Country  and  the  Guternment  will,  hy  their  general  lupport  of  Etii* 
JuiRHtL,  do  their  duty  lowatdi  him. 

CHARACTER. 

Mr.  Pope's  Journal  is  one  of  thotu  wonderful  nnd  nccurnla  works  which  the  enterprise  ol 
single  mm  |irmlui;e>i.  although  it  coats  Heaven  knnwa  bow  much  to  produca  anything  of  the 
kind  frrim  puliliu  bodies. — ExamiiKr,  March  R,  16A6. 

As  a  ciintribution  to,  or  tHther  as  a  repository  nf  Comuiercinl  nnd  Statistical  acleDce,  it 
probably  has  nn  fellow  in  our  literature.— iTiJec/ii:  Acciew,  March,  IBSI. 

Pope's  Yearly  Journal  of  Trade  continues  (o  maintain  itself  ai  an  Authoritt.— nni<4, 
JforcA,  13,  1HS6. 

\Vlien  an  annual  periodical  reaches  a  twcnty-lillh  edition,  as  is  Ihe  case  with  that  now 
before  us,  itrany  be  icosonablj  regarded  as  n  work  of  value.  Indeed,  this  book  comprises  such  a 
mil's  of  in  forniHtinn  as  to  render  it  essen'.ial  to  all  persons  engaged  in  commercial  punoita. 
—■Dail!/  Xciti,  March  22,  1856. 

WORTH  NOTICE.— What  has  alwnvs  been  wanted  is  jiist  pub- 
Iwbed,  price  Is.,  the  DICTIONARY  APPENDIX.  Sivenik  EJitutn,  containing 
upwards  of  T,'l  0  words  not  found  in  tha  DicLiuuor;,  nanprising  tlie  partidplea  nl 
the   verlis,   n'hich  perplex  even  tbe  beat  writere.     N'o  person  tbat  wntca  a  letter 
ebould  \k  withont  ibis  work.    All  %hool  Pupita  ahotild  bare  it.    Than  who  poiaMi 
this  biiok  Btonij  on  higher  ground  tJion  the  rest  of  the  eommunity. 
"  We  heartily  recomiaentl  this  book." — EvaagtliciU  Magaxiae. 
■This  boolc  ia  inraldable."— irceWy  Timet. 
SeeleT  xso  Co.,  5*,  Fleet  Slreet.     The  Fourteenth  Thousand  is  now  aelUtlg.     tB 

Just  Publiahed,  amm  8to,,  pp.  1T2,  price  3a.  Sd. 

PKBL-VnCO-PHESBrTERIANISM;  or,  CuriouB  Chapters  in  tlie 
Reirat  History  of  the  Iriah  Prrabjlerion  Chareh.     By  the  Rev,  RicbaHD  Dili, 
A.M.,  Minister  of  Onnond-quay  Presbfterian  Church,  Dublin. 

Dublin  :  M'OLaSHAK  asd  Oiix,  SO,  Upper  Sack-yiUa  Street. 
London:  AstBDK  HAtK,,TnvciK  amCo. 
Edinbursh  :  JoBmroHi  and  HimnB.  U 
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DAVID    BRYCE'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

LADY  MORGAN'S  WORKS. 

t.    d 
SALVATOR  ROSA ;  His  Life  and  Times.    With  a  fine  Portrait  of  Salvmior 
Rosa,  from  the  original  Painting  in  the  Possession  of  the  liarquis  of  West- 
minster.   Post  8to,  doth,  extra 8    6 

WOaiAN  AND  HER  MASTER.    A  Histobt  or  the  Female  Sex  prox  the 
Earliest  Period.    2  vols.,  post  8to,  cloth  extra       7    0 

SAMUEL  LOVER'S  WORKS. 

ROxvx  \j  M,\/Xvfa«         •••  ...  •■•  •>■  •••  ...  .••  •••  •••  2  0 

HANDY  ANDY.    A  Tale  of  Irish  Life 2  0 

HE  WOULD  BE  A  GENTLEMAN ;  or,  Treasure  Trove     2  0 

LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.    With  Twenty-two  JUostrationa  2  0 

SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    Complete  Edition.   Foolscap  Svo,  doth  extra    ...  8  6 

SAM  SLICK'S  WORKS. 

THE  CLOCKMAEER.    Indestructible  Cloth  Binding  2    6 

LETTER-BAG  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN 1     « 

THE  ATT ACHo^ ;  or,  SAM  SLICK  IN  ENGLAND 2    0 

W.  H.  MAXWELL'S  WORKS. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WEST.  Cloth 1    « 

CAPTAIN  O'SULLIVAN 1    e 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  WORKS. 

OLLA  PODRIDA ;  or,  Adventures  Abroad     1    9 

MONSIEUR  VIOLET  :  His  Travels  and  Adventures        1    « 

FRANK  MILDMAY;  or,  The  Naval  Officer 2    0 


rf 

6 

CONINGSBY       ... 

6 

IXION       

6 

TANCRED 

6 

THE  YOUNG  DUKE 

6 

VIVIAN  GREY  ... 

DISRAELI'S  WORKS,  POPULAR  EDITION. 

VENETIA     

HENRIETTA  TEMPLE 

O  X  J3£ J^  •••  «••  •••  ••< 

CONTARINI  FLEMING 

JLljAvr  X  ...  ...  •••  ••! 

THEODORE  HOOK'S  WORKS. 

^agings  Hnb  goings. 
*.    d 

GERVASE  SKINNER 1    6 

COUSIN  WILLIAM      1    6 

PASSION  AND  PRINCIPLE  ...     1     6 


t.  d 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

2  0 


DAN VERS  

MAN  OF  MANY  FRIENDS 
NED  MUSGRAVE 


By  the  same  Author,  in  New  Indestrnetible  Cloth  Bindiixg. 

a.    d 


GILBERT  GURNEY     2  0 

GURNEY  MARRIED    2  0 

JACK  BRAG       2  0 

MAXWELL         2  0 


THE  PARSON'S  DAUGHTER 
WIDOW  AND  THE  MARQUIS 
ALL  IN  THE  WRONG 


«. 

d 

1 

6 

1 

e 

1 

e 

t. 

d 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

JAMES  GRANT'S 
BOTHWELL ;  or,  The  Days  of  Mart,  Queen  op  Scots        2    0 

REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG'S 
CHELSEA  PENSIONERS ...     2    0 


LONDON  :  DAVID  BRTCB,  48,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


THE  BRITISH  GIIUE6E  OF  HEALTH 


Fetitioii  againat  Se4ical  Solioiu,  dgnai.'by 
19,850  fWBMi^  asA  aa^ikw  ngMd  if  9,^ 
against  ILatm  {iNKEiptioiis, 


[1^0^. — See  "  Aeasou  for  a  Ubmupeai  to  Jnnei  Itbtuba,*  )tj  Jcin  naMi^ 
ofEdiabuTgb,tolieli«l(i{iIl HytiTU  e^HMt'entii.] 


THE  HOSISONIUr  STSffll  Otf  mkuiche. 

1.  The  vital  principle  is  in  the  tilodd. 

2.  Evctytbing  in  the  bodjr  is  deriml  fiUB  tl*  Kll»4 

3.  All  coQstitntiolM  sre  ndicaUy  tile  aalM.  ., 

4.  All  diseases  arise  from  impurity  of  t]ie  Ull^ 

5.  Fain  and  disease  have  the  sama  origin. 

6.  Item  the  intimate  connection  anbnitiDff  fcttTCSa  Hlil  and 

hod;,  the  health  of  the  one  most  OoadOM  l>  tt«  temtf  at 
the  other. 

7.  Proper  vegetable  purgation  is  the  on^jr  medidnal  ittodt  fcr 

effectmlfy  fetadieatbig  disease. 

6.    The  discovery  «f «  ottlltollll  BWdfahe  waaadesidenitom. 

U.    THs  diac0rm  WM  tnade  hy  hank  Mnrinn,  the  Hfgeiat,  who 
also  proclatoed  ■■  Mc  IMdM  KbM;  of  the  uibjeet." 


MR.  HIBBERT,  oF  Manchester,  u  his  public  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 13th,  1865,  Bays:— "We  Hygeistt,  ty  our  luiiiwiwiuu  nf 
these  poisons,  (sMk  al  Ak8Mfec,'8dti#^  Vl|l|kBio  Add,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  othtir  deadly  pcHscSiB  tdse^  na^  Dy  Doctors  aa  niedi> 
«i»)  occ^,  at  Uiit  aOKU;  Ai^MlMtgnMkclM^  MNK 

individuals ■  War Mljlam  t^ttttt^'A,  !.,.J  adi 


THE 

MORISiNIIN  iONUMENT 

EBECTKD  IN  PEONT  OF  THB 

BBTTISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH,  NEW  ROAD, 
LONDON, 

OH   THE   31it  or   MABCH,    (DAT  01'    PEAOI,) 
A.  D.  1856. 


JAMES     MORISON, 

THE   HYGEIST. 


MORISON 

Was  flie  fiist  \a  'Erofaeat,  ocunst  Bleeding,  and 
the  TSm  oitwaiDi'Dft  \&.'tt!iAS^&&%. 
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w  how  far  Hic  succeeding  volumes  have  maintained  this  flattering  character, 

Mr  GiKillcWs  handsome  library  edition  of  the  British  Poets  oontinaes  its  coarse 

^  admirable  regularity  and  untlaggiug  energy. 
In  recommending  tiiis  work  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  pnblic,  as  one  of  the 
editions  of  tlie  kind  ever  published,  we  are  not  overestimating  its  valae. 

I  Wiicther  it  be  the  ability  witii  which  it  Is  edited,  its  moderate  price,  or  the  Inxnry 
s  bold  type  and  beautiful  printing,  the  series  forms  a  kind  of  era  ia  this  age  of 

^h  and  cheap  reproduction. 

°Mr  Nicliol,  whose  beautiful  edition  of  the  Poets  has  had  all  men  of  taste  under 
/ation  to  him,  has  just  added  two  volumes  to  that  incomparable  series. 
The  astonishing  cheapness  of  these  volumes,  added  to  their  other  excellencies,  can- 
ail  to  make  them  generally  acceptable,  and  we  wish  them  every  success. 

.tlas.  ^  Liverpool  Mer-       "^  Hogg*s  Instmo-    **  Charlei  KnighVi 

|.helt  Examiner.  cory.  tor.  Weekly  Spectator. 
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[Specimen  of  Type]. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God  !     The  rolUng  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  Spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
AVide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  Summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales, 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  Winter  awful  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roU'd, 
Majestic  darkness !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature  with  Thy  northern  blast. 

]Mystcrious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep-felt,  in  tliese  appear !  a  simple  train, 
Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 
Shade,  unpcrccivcd,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole ; 
hat,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  stilL 
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asion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  edition  of 
volumes  ronii  a  part,  and  cver^  luucceding  iuue  leoda 
■  impression  wc  hml  formed  of  it. 
zr  have  fuifilkd,  and  more  than  fiillilled.  their  ^ 
t  and  dicujicst  lilirar;  edition  ever  yet  is 

:iun  the  admiriLtioD  of  the  public  by  the  very  cffieient 

big  edition  is  elegance  combined  nith  chrnpneu. 
-chill'i  poeou,  a  capitally  got  ap,  like  Its  prcdccesMn, 
Ir  Nichol. 

[library  Edition  wiil  thank  the  pnbltahcr,  and  Uie  editor 
rich  volume*  of  the  grcM  woik. 
ilhitspredecesMre.inlhe  umetcmis.substantial  support. 
iasaica,  to  which  these  volumea  belong,  continues  to  do 

ant  Library  Edition  of  the  Poets,  have  bad  no  reason  to 

ou  the  part  of  the  publisher. 

have  preceded  it,  ve  may  laj,  olmott  without  (eu  of 

g  tbe  cheapest. 

is  singularly  cheap  and  eicelleal  aeries,  only  coaSima 

a  a  permanent  contribution  to  our  literature.    The  in< 

ogether  the  best  ruuni/ortbe  stores  of  English  poetiy. 

■aioe  style,  and  with  the  same  good  taste  as  its  prede- 

hnndsomo  hirge-print  edition  of  the  English  Poets  oon- 
TeM  so  far  as  the  jiublic  is  concerned. 
e  it  )i:le  yet  gone,  it  must  be  said  that  it  coiyoins  saperb- 
■e,  niili  unexampltid  cheapness  of  price. 

hii:li  the  poncn  of  the  above  admirable  writers  arc  sur- 

n  beautiful  edition  of  the  Standard  Poets. 

>cct  worthy  of  llie  series  in  which  it  appears.    Greater 

that  this  valuable  edidon  of  the  Briluh  Poeti 
vhicli  it  started. 

l<j  the  good  faith  which  Mr  Nichol  keejM  with 
tiuued  cxucllence  of  the  publication,  in  all  its  feotu 
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a  of  handsome  l}-pe,  capital  paper,  and  eioellent  getting- 

Moa  ill  price,  and  judicious  and  careful  editing. 

ile  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  dcterionuioD  in  the 


;r  of  this  magnificent  and  amazingly  cheap  edition  of 
.1  liberal  tncmurc  of  puhlio  poirouage  to  which  hia 
lly  entitles  him. 
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l*oruLAn  Atlas,  containing  48  Maps  of  the  vjirioiw  parta  of  the  Globe,  with 
letter-prciM  doHcription,  to  acoomiiiuiy  each  Map. 
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Wourj)  on   MenraUirH  Pi-ojection.      A  new    Maji,    ,     «.      ,  Mounted  on  Liiicii. 

beautifully  engrave<l,  and  contiiining  the  moht  "  *  ^^  '  In  ('swes.  On  RoMhi^ 
recent  geogmpTiioal  infonuation  and  ("on^tructwl  £  h.  d.  £  «.  d.  X  ^.  J. 
upon  a  new  principle,     Foiu*  Iju^e.sheetH.     Size, 

ij  ft.  3  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  2  in.  high 1  14     0         2     2     «i 

£    a.    d. 

Holler,  vaniished .'^     '\     U 

Sjiring  rollerrt  0     »$     0 

World  on  MeitJator's  l*rt»jection.  Veiy  1>oauti- 
fully  eiignived,  and  neatly  coloured-  Thin  Map 
has  been  compiled  with  fj^rcut  ciux),  and  it  con- 
tains every  di.-3covery  to  this  time.     On  a  lai^e 

rtheet.     3  ft,  2  in.  by  2  ft.  2  in 0  10     (J        0  1(J     u         1      I     o 

Spring  i-oller,  £2  2is. 
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the  use  of  Schools  and  Nuiverieif,  with  Statisti- 
cal Tabled.     In  a  lx>1d  Htyle.     3  ft.  8  in.  high, 
6  ft.  tJ  in.  wide 0  10     6         0  14     0         o   lej     u 

EUliOPE. 

Et'RopE,  General  Map  of,  dl■a^^■n  from  the  latent 
IKKUUueuts,  divideil  into  it^  Km])irert,  Kingdoms, 
iind  Staterf.  de<(cribing  the  great  Iloadrt,  Haili-oadrf, 
Phvrtical  featunw,  &c.     Six  Hlieet**.     5  ft.  6  in. 
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